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NOW  we  came  to  the  deep-flowing  Ocean's  ultimate  bound, 
where  the  Kimmerian/  gloomy  tribe  and  city  are  found 
wrapt  in  perpetual  clouds;  nor  ever  on  them  looks  the  Sun 
shining  with  glorious  beams  as  his  marvellous  journey  is  run, 
whether  he  mount  to  the  sky  all  spangled  tvith  stars  zvith- 

out  end, 
whether  he  turn  him  agen  from  the  sky  to  the  earth  to 

descend; 
but  the  baleful  Night  broods  over  the  children  of  wo. 
Thither  we  ran  the  ship, 

Odyssey:  Book  xi,  13-20 
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America  in  Spitsbergen 

VIII.  GERMAN  VISITORS  TO  SPITSBERGEN 

I.  GIBSON  AND  THE  TRESPASSERS 

MR.  COULSON'S  careful  study  of  the  conditions  of 
coal-mining  in  Spitsbergen,  and  particularly  of 
the  works  at  Advent  Bay,  resulted  in  a  report 
which  was  eminently  satisfactory.  The  additional  machinery 
recommended  by  him  for  making  the  "plant"  more  effective 
and  more  economically  productive,  was  ordered  during  the 
winter,  most  of  it  in  England,  that  country  being  nearer  than 
the  United  States  or  Germany  when  repairs  should  be  needed. 

Gibson,  the  new  general  manager,  sailed  from  New  York 
on  January  8,  1910,  stopping  in  London  and  Sheffield  for  ten 
days  to  arrange  for  the  shipment  of  the  equipment.  While  at 
Sheffield,  he  received  a  confidential  memorandum  in  regard 
to  the  possibility  of  the  Arctic  Coal  Company's  purchasing  the 
Advent  Bay  possessions  of  the  Sheffield  Company,  which  cer- 
tified that  their  mine  was  actually  in  a  position  to  turn  out 
two  hundred  tons  of  coal  of  very  good  quaUty  per  day  from 
a  seam  more  than  a  meter  in  thickness,  with  machinery  and 
plant  capable  of  producing  a  much  larger  output  as  the  pit  was 
opened  up.  "There  is  no  trouble  with  water,  gas,  or  black 
damp,"  said  the  writer;  "neither  are  there  any  engineering 
difficulties,  so  that  if  not  less  than,  say,  twenty  thousand  tons 
of  coal  per  annum  are  turned  out,  the  cost  of  production  and 
standing  charges  are  reduced  to  such  a  figure  as  to  allow  of  a 
profit  being  made. 

"All  the  houses  are  fitted  with  electric  light,  and  the  mine 
is  ventilated  by  a  large  electric  fan ;  but  there  is  only  one  elec- 
tric coal-cutter  at  work,  so  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  get 
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another  machine  of  the  same  type;  and  with  regard  to  the 
loading  of  vessels  in  deep  water,  a  further  sum  of  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  would  have  to  be  spent  to  extend  the  pier  to  a 
point  where  large  ships  could  come  alongside.  The  machinery 
already  erected  consists  of :  gas-producer  plant  and  three  forty 
horse-power  gas  engines ;  complete  electrical  plant  for  lighting 
and  power ;  electric  fan ;  motors  for  driving  lathes ;  saws  and 
tools ;  electrical  coal-cutter  and  seventy  pit-tubs ;  colliery  stores, 
including  picks,  shovels,  hammers,  rope,  oil,  timber,  explosives, 
and  Wells  light-apparatus;  food  stores  and  furniture,  house- 
hold utensils,  clothes,  thirty  tons  of  rails,  and  five  seventy-ton 
lighters ;  and  many  other  tools  and  apparatus  for  mining." 

The  death  of  the  manager  and  prime  mover  in  the  whole 
scheme  was  given  as  the  reason  for  the  readiness  to  sell  this 
perfect  plant.  The  Arctic  Coal  Company  wisely  considered 
that  it  had  enough  problems  on  its  hands  without  adding  to  the 
difficulties  of  its  own  big  establishment;  the  offer  was  not 
accepted. 

The  Hjorth  Syndicate.  Gibson  arrived  at  Trondhjem 
on  January  26.  Having  sent  the  Williatn  D,  Munroe,  which 
had  been  in  the  roadstead  since  October  of  the  previous  year, 
to  be  drydocked  at  Kristiansund  and  put  into  thorough  repair, 
he  was  free  to  take  up  the  battle  with  the  Green  Harbor  tres- 
passers. He  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  whole 
wretched  business,  and  was  ready  to  meet  their  juggleries 
with  the  same  weapons  as  Burrall  had  been  employing.  He 
went  to  Kristiania,  but  failed  to  find  there  either  Herre  Hjorth 
or  Minister  Peirce,  though  he  had  a  pleasant  interview  with 
the  Charge  d' Affaires,  Langhome,  who  was  in  control  at  the 
Legation.  Hjorth  had  been  to  consult  with  this  friendly  of- 
ficial and  had  written  him  a  letter  embodying  the  claims  and 
complaints  of  the  syndicate,  with  various  documents  to  show 
that  they  had  "indisputably,  as  the  first,  claimed  and  taken  in 
possession  this  land  which  Ayer  and  Longyear  was  unjustly 
claiming.  When  their  property  extends  from  this  point — 
namely  their  house  at  Green  Harbor — and  in  the  direction  to 
Coal  Bay,  which  is  situated  in  northeasterly  direction,"  he 
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asked,  "how  can  Messrs.  Ayer  and  Longyear  claim  the  land  ten 
kilometers  in  southerly  direction  and  on  the  south  side  of  the 
flat  and  broad  Green  Harbor  Valley  (Rendal)  ?" 

Hjorth  filed  with  the  Legation  a  declaration,  signed  by  three 
men,  to  the  effect  that  on  June  9, 1909,  when  they  arrived  at  the 
tract  of  land  annexed  by  Kandidat  Adolf  Hoel  in  Green  Har- 
bor, Spitsbergen,  they  discovered  no  posts  placed  by  others; 
neither  could  they  "by  later  going  over  the  groimd  discover  any 
posts  before  those  placed  by  Hod,"  and  they  were  willing  to 
swear  that  the  tablets  put  up  by  the  American  firm  were  not 
there  before  July  i,  1909.  Gibson  was  confident  that  while 
Burrall  certainly  placed  certain  stakes  on  or  about  that  time, 
yet  the  property  had  been  properly  marked  since  1905. 

Gibson's  Interview  with  Hjorih.  On  February  8, 
Gibson  was  at  Kristiania  again  and  called  on  Herre  F.  Hjorth. 
He  had  an  amicable  conference  with  that  recalcitrant  tres- 
passer who  based  his  claim  to  the  Green  Harbor  property  on 
the  sign  on  the  Ayer  and  Longyear  house  which,  in  his  mind, 
showed  possession  only  to  Coles  Bay,  and  on  the  fact  that  the 
American  map  took  in  the  territory  claimed  by  the  whaling 
company.  Gibson  refused  to  argue  that  matter  with  him,  tell- 
ing him  that  it  concerned  not  him  but  the  whaling  company. 
Hjorth  also  claimed  that  Ayer  and  Longyear  had  no  stakes 
on  the  property  claimed  by  him.  Gibson  assured  him  they 
had,  and  argued  that  even  if  they  had  not,  the  descriptions 
on  the  stakes  set  at  the  most  prominent  points  in  the  harbor 
distinctly  stated  that  they  claimed  all  the  shore-front  property 
between  those  stakes,  that  the  descriptions  were  written  by 
Munroe  who  had  filed  them  in  Washington,  and  that  Hjorth 
himself  had  acknowledged  this  in  1908.  Hjorth  was  bland 
and  agreeable,  and,  while  insisting  that  he  was  very  desirous 
of  having  the  question  settled  as  soon  as  possible,  he  was 
stubborn  in  asserting  that  he  should  keep  a  force  of  men  on 
Spitsbergen  continuously  winter  and  summer  imtil  it  should 
be  settled. 

Gibson's  Letter.  Gibson  followed  this  interview  up  with 
a  letter  to  the  Hjorth  Syndicate,  in  which  he  said : 
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"Under  date  of  April  8,  1909,  Mr.  E.  P.  Burrall,  the  di- 
rector of  the  interests  of  Messrs.  Ayer  and  Longyear  in 
Europe,  notified  you  that  he  had  heard  through  newspaper 
reports  that  you  were  about  to  send  an  expedition  to  Spits- 
bergen for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  lands.  He  enclosed  in 
this  letter  a  map  showing  the  property  owned  by  Messrs.  Ayer 
and  Longyear  since  1905,  and  occupied  by  miners  in  their 
employ  since  that  date.  Having  heard  indirectly  that  men 
representing  your  interests  had  placed  sign  posts  on  a  portion 
of  our  property  during  the  summer  of  1908,  Mr.  Burrall 
visited  the  property  on  June  6,  1909,  and  with  two  others 
made  a  careful  and  diligent  search,  but  could  find  no  evidences 
whatever  of  signs,  posts,  notices,  or  work  of  your  represen- 
tatives. 

*'On  June  22,  1909,  our  engineer  in  charge  of  our  property 
at  Green  Harbor  saw  four  men  go  in  over  the  ice  toward  the 
portion  of  our  property  you  now  claim,  and  on  the  following 
morning  he  visited  this  place,  but  the  men  he  had  seen  the 
day  before  had  left;  however,  he  found  in  several  places 
notices  to  the  effect  that  the  property  was  claimed  by  F. 
Hjorth,  of  Kristiania,  with  a  date  of  11/7/1908.  On  July 
I,  1909,  our  engineer  again  observed  four  men  going  in  the 
direction  of  this  portion  of  our  property,  and  he  immediately 
followed;  he  foimd  them  to  be  men  in  your  employ,  and 
notified  them  that  they  were  trespassing  on  our  property,  and 
took  occasion  to  point  out  to  your  foreman  that  portion  of 
the  island  belonging  to  us,  and  protested  against  his  starting 
or  doing  any  work  on  our  property. 

*'Under  date  of  September  4,  1909,  Mr.  Burrall  wrote  you 
that  he  had  heard  you  were  sending  material  to  Spitsbergen 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  house  on  our  property.  He 
protested  strongly  against  this,  and  notified  you  that  should 
such  building  be  erected,  we  would  remove  same  at  our  con- 
venience. In  the  face  of  this  protest  you  started  the  construc- 
tion of  the  house. 

"As  above  stated,  your  Mr.  F.  Hjorth  informed  me  on 
March  15,  that  the  house  had  not  been  completed  last  Fall, 
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but  that  you  contemplated  shipping  material  to  Spitsbergen 
this  summer  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  building.  I 
wish  again  to  protest  against  your  doing  any  work  whatever 
or  constructing  any  kind  of  house  or  tent  on  our  property, 
and  further  wish  to  notify  you  that  any  further  attempt  to 
trespass  on  our  property  will  be  done  so  at  your  own  peril, 
and  that  you  assume  the  responsibility  of  any  action  we  may 
think  necessary  to  protect  the  property  that  we  have  so  long 
been  in  notorious  and  tmdisputed  possession  of." 

Hjorth's  Reply.  A  few  days  later  Hjorth  replied,  po- 
litely stating  that  Gibson's  "est.  favor  was  to  hands,"  but  hotly 
denying  that  Ayer  and  Longyear's  miners  had  duly  "occupied 
since  1905  this  land,"  as  he  could  prove  by  "Witnesses,  re- 
liable people  of  science,  who  are  living  here  in  Kristiania, 
who  personally  have  visited  these  tracts  several  summers." 
He  ended  with  this  rather  bumptious  challenge:  "I  have 
people  on  the  tracts  this  winter  for  the  working  and  watching 
them,  and  I  will  make  our  houses  and  buildings  ready  this 
stimmer.  Some  of  the  materials  for  the  house  had  to  be 
thrown  overboard  owing  to  a  heavy  storm,  which  was  the 
reason  that  we  could  not  have  the  house  ready  last  summer. 
That  these  tracts  have  been  in  your  'notorious  and  undisputed 
possession*  since  1905  is  not  right.  You,  Mr.  Gibson,  who 
are  unknown  with  this  matter,  have  been  wrongly  informed, 
and  we  can  prove  that.  *  We  will  continue  our  work,  and  leave 
the  further  matters  re  these  things  to  the  Utenriksdeparte- 
ment." 

2.  DEALINGS  WITH  THE  HJORTH  SYNDICATE 

About  the  middle  of  March,  Gibson,  at  the  suggestion  of 
a  letter  from  Ayer  and  Longyear,  again  went  to  Kristiania 
and  had  another  interview  with  Hjortii,  who,  while  most 
pleasant,  was  obstinate  "in  sticking  to  the  property  to  the 
last."  Gibson  reported  that  he  was  a  man  "of  considerable 
means  after  the  Norwegian  standard  of  rating,"  and  would 
undoubtedly  ignore  all  protests  and  would  continue  to  tres- 
pass until  removed  by  force. 
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It  had  been  suggested  to  Ayer  and  Longyear  that  one  way 
of  coping  with  him  might  be  by  their  so  completely  occupying 
the  land  that  there  would  be  no  room  for  squatters  or  tres- 
passers, but  Gibson  showed  what  an  impossible  proposition 
this  was,  since  they  had  more  than  seven  and  a  half  miles  on 
Green  Harbor  alone,  and  the  season  before  these  trespassers 
had  started  work  within  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of 
where  their  men  were  working,  and  later  had  begun  to  work  in 
a  pit  where  the  Ayer  and  Longyear  men  had  proved  the 
presence  of  coal,  having  left  it  only  to  prove  the  coal  at  another 
point.  Gibson  did  not  think,  either,  that  a  demand  on  the 
American  Minister  would  help  to  get  rid  of  the  trespassers, 
for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Peirce  had  always  insisted  that  Ayer 
and  Longyear  must  be  in  undisputed  possession,  and  that  they 
had  a  right  to  eject  trespassers  by  force.  The  Hjorth  Syndi- 
cate would  be  chartering  a  ship  as  soon  as  navigation  opened 
and  would  send  materials  for  the  completion  of  their  house  at 
Green  Harbor  and  a  number  of  men  to  keep  up  the  farce  of 
prospecting. 

Two  Methods  of  Action.  Gibson  saw  only  two  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  these  squatters :  one  was  to  fight  them  on 
their  records ;  the  other  was  to  use  force.  If  the  first  method 
were  adopted — ^that  is,  of  making  protests  and  filing  them 
with  the  American  Minister,  and  requesting  him  to  "protest  to 
the  trespassers'  Government  against  its  citizens'  trespass,"  he 
thought  nothing  would  immediately  come  of  it,  but  it  would 
give  "a  complete  set  of  records  to  go  into  court  or  before 
an  arbitrating  body." 

On  the  other  hand,  if  they  were  to  use  force,  especially 
in  ejecting  Norwegians,  he  thought  it  would  be  important  not 
to  employ  men  of  that  nationality,  to  take  part  in  proceedings 
that  might  involve  physical  injury,  for  then  it  would  be  the 
moral  duty  of  the  firm  to  defend  them  in  the  courts  of  Nor- 
way in  case  they  were  prosecuted,  and  that  would  cause  both 
trouble  and  expense.  He  therefore  proposed,  if  this  line  were 
adopted,  to  engage  in  America  a  certain  number  of  men  "well 
up  in  years"  and  experience  in  handling  such  situations  as 
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might  arise,  men  "capable  of  handling  twice  their  number 
without  the  use  of  weapons." 

Courts  or  Force.  Personally,  Gibson  preferred  to  fight 
the  matter  in  the  courts,  but  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  as^ 
simie  personal  responsibility  in  the  use  of  force,  and  he  out- 
lined a  provisional  plan  for  this  method  as*^  follows:  He 
would  engage  four  men  to  come  from  America  with  the  mine 
foreman,  and  joining  company  with  Gilson  and  himself — 
making  seven  in  all — ^proceed  to  Green  Harbor  on  the  first  trip 
of  the  Munroe.  and  "quietly  remove  the  house  that  had  been 
started,  and  load  all  the  Hjorth  men  and  provisions  on  sledges 
and  carry  them  across  the  harbor.  Then  Ayer  and  Longyear 
would  be  in  undisturbed  possession,  probably  for  the  summer, 
for,  as  Hjorth  would  send  only  boards  to  complete  the  house 
with,  "his  ship  would  have  to  return  to  Norway  for  timber, 
and  more  than  likely  for  advice."  At  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer it  could  be  decided  what  weapons  Hjorth  would  use 
to  enforce  his  shaken  claim. 

Extra  Cost  of  an  Armed  Guard.  The  four  men  thus 
imported  from  America,  being  familiar  with  mine-work,  could 
over-winter  at  Advent  Bay,  learn  Norwegian,  and  serve  the 
next  year  as  extra  deputies  and  foremen  such  as  the  growing 
mine  would  require.  The  extra  cost  of  this  plan,  "making 
no  allowance  for  the  training  of  future  officials  or  the  supe- 
riority over  the  Norwegian  workmen,"  would  cost,  according 
to  Gibson's  estimate,  a  total  of  forty-eight  hundred  dollars 
more  than  would  have  to  be  paid  for  Norwegians." 

Of  course,  violent  measures  were  not  in  the  scheme  of 
things  as  envisaged  by  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  or  by  Ayer 
and  Longyear ;  but  Gibson's  forceful  proposal  is  interesting  in 
showing  his  resourcefulness.  He  had  in  mind  four  mining 
men  who  would  be  capable  of  doing  battle,  and  required  only 
time  sufficient  to  cable  them  to  come,  and  he  was  certain  that 
they  would  come.  This  drastic  method  would,  of  course,  apply 
only  to  such  interlopers  as  Hjorth  and  Anker,  who  evidently 
had  no  moral  right  to  be  occupying  the  lands  of  Ayer  and 
Longyear. 
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Mr.  Longyear  immediately  replied  that  he  preferred  to 
fight  the  question  through  legal  channels,  and  Gibson  was 
much  relieved,  for  he  felt  that  it  would  give  them  an  imin- 
terrupted  season  on  the  island  which  was  very  greatly  needed, 
and  if  they  should  start  in  to  use  force,  it  would  be  hard  to  tell 
to  what  point  they  would  have  to  go. 

Proposed  Relinquishment  of  Territory.  Mr.  Long- 
year  suggested  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  relinquish  the 
pieces  of  property  at  Sassen  Bay  and  Cape  Boheman,  where 
the  value  of  the  coal-deposits  was  problematical.  Minister 
Peirce  informed  him  that  the  Norwegian  Minister  had  raised 
considerable  objection  to  the  amount  of  territory  claimed  by 
the  Americans,  and  Mr.  Peirce  thought  it  would  strengthen 
his  hand  a  good  deal  in  negotiating  with  the  Norwegian  Gov- 
ernment if  their  claims  were  cut.  The  Ministry  looked  ask- 
ance at  foreign  company's  possessing  such  enormous  stretches 
of  land*  to  the  exclusion  of  Scandinavians.  He  ignored  the 
fact  of  large  tracts  of  unclaimed  areas  of  coal-bearing  terri- 
tory on  the  island.     Gibson  wrote  that  he  himself  was  con- 


♦  Superficially,  the  territory  acquired  on  Spitsbergen  by  the  Arctic 
Coal  Company  and  by  Ayer  and  Longyear  was  large,  but  it  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  that  the  seams  or  strata  of  coal  were  thin — 
not  generally  exceeding  four  feet — so  that  the  area  had  to  be  exten- 
sive. Moreover,  the  expense  of  conducting  mining-operations  there 
was  relatively  far  greater  than  in  regions  where  a  thickness  of  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  of  pure  coal  is  not  uncommon.  Vast  reserves 
were  requisite  to  justify  the  employment  of  capital  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  incessant  difficulties  connected  with  coal-mining  in  distant 
islands  lying  so  far  away  in  hyperborean  seas,  always  threatened  with 
ice-blockades  and  with  disaster  likely  at  any  moment  to  overtake 
the  shipping  engaged  in  the  transport  of  the  hard- won  product.  It 
may  well  be  doubted  if  Norwegian  enterprise  would  for  many  years 
have  ventured,  unaided  from  abroad,  to  carry  out  any  such 
project  on  a  large  scale  in  the  carboniferous  mountains  of  Spitsbergen. 
It  required  more  knowledge  and  better  methods  than  were  at  the  service 
of  Hjorth  and  Schroder  and  Anker  and  all  their  Aktieselskaber!  Even 
the  lavish  expenditures  of  the  experienced  Americans,  using  every 
modern  scientific  invention,  were  not  able  in  a  decade  to  do  more 
than  prove  that  only  by  disposing  of  at  least  two  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  coal  a  year  would  any  profit — and  a  small  profit  at  that — quite 
incommensurate  with  the  effort — accrue  to  the  investment. 
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vinced  that  it  would  decidedly  improve  the  company's  position 
without  impairing  the  value  of  the  property. 

3-  THE  SCHRODER  CLAIM 

Andreas  Schroder's  claim  seemed  to  be  developing  on 
rather  dangerous  lines.  Under  date  of  January  i8,  1910,  he 
had  written  to  Ayer  and  Longyear  through  his  Sakf^rer,  or 
attorney,  Emi]  Melle  of  Troms^,  in  imperative  terms : 

"As  owner  and  first  occupant  of  the  coat-lands  on  east 
side  of  Green  Harbour  in  Icefjord,  Spitzbergen,  I  beg  to  in- 
form you  that  I  am  going  to  sell  to  a  Mining  Company  my 
rights  in  Green  Harbour,  and  if  you  should  fail  as  soon  as 
possible  to  make  satisfactory  arrangements  with  me  your 
houses  and  things  by  me  or  the  new  o^ner  wilt  be  moved  away 
as  soon  as  we  get  there  next  (the  coming)  summer. 

"Your  houses  have  been  built,  during  1908  and  '09  inside 
the  fence  erected  and  established  by  me  in  1900.  My  occupa- 
tion and  fence  includes  the  whole  east  side  of  the  fjord,  from 
,  three  hundred  meters  east  of  the  northward  Nses  oji  east  side  of 
the  fjord  and  in  along  the  fjord  passed  the  harbour,  length 
eleven  thousand  meters  and  breadth  eight  thousand  meters. 

"In  1900  I  occupied 
from  sea  up  to  the  use- 
less high  rocks  and  put 
a  fence:  wire  on  iron 
posts  at  an  accurate  dis- 
tance between  posts  of 
fifty  meters,  and  all 
posts  with  inscription. 
The  fence  (see  sketch) 
was  formed,  and  we 
took  the  land  between 
sea  and  highest  moun- 
tains  from  the  Nses 
eleven  kilometers,  in 
the  fjord,  passed  the  harbour;  after  that  I  occupied  in  1904  up 
to  a  line  eight  kilometers  from  the  fjord  and  length  eleven  kilo- 
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meters  as  before,  lots  of  posts  with  inscription.  All  the  land 
round  the  only  harbour  on  the  east  side  of  the  fjord  belongs 
to  me.  Your  new  Kaptein  Nas  of  Trondhjem  and  Ingeni^r 
Burle  know  my  rights  in  Green  Harbour ;  the  first  knew  them 
from  the  first  time  he  came  to  Spitzbergen  to  take  land,  and 
the  latter  from  last  summer,  when  he  was  there,  he  was  fully 
informed  by  Ingeni0r  Reitan.  My  rights  in  Green  Harbour 
have  been  maintained  all  the  time  since  the  occupation. 

"In  1900  I  built  my  house,  and  my  occupation  have  been 
reported  to  the  Government,  and  all  usual  formalities  have 
been  paid  attention  to.  Everybody  else  have  respected  my 
rights,  and  as  it  also  is  the  rule  that  the  private  right  of  pos- 
session is  respected  on  Spitzbergen  when  continually  main- 
tained, I  hope  you  will  do  the  same.  I  may  also  mention 
that  land  in  private  possession  on  Spitzbergen  for  years  have 
been  subjected  to  conclusion  of  bargains. 

"I  therefore  hope  you  will  understand  and  respect  that  I 
also  with  regard  to  you  must  maintain  my  rights  in  Green 
Harbour.  I  hope  you  will  as  soon  as  possible  move  away  your 
things;  if  not,  I  must  move  them  outside  my  fence  and  occu- 
pation posts  and  property  myself." 

The  American  Minister  seemed  impressed  by  Schroder's 
representations,  and  while  he  refused  to  admit  this  point  to  the 
Norwegian  Government,  yet  informed  Gibson  that  privately  he 
thought  a  visit  once  a  year  would  be  sufficient  to  hold  the  prop- 
erty, and  that  he  considered  the  claim  to  be  very  strong. 

Schroder  and  Hjorth  in  Collusion.  Gibson  was  con- 
vinced that  Schroder  had  made  common  cause  with  Hjorth,  not 
with  any  view  to  mining  coal  on  their  united  claims,  but 
rather  to  compel  Ayer  and  Longyear  to  buy  them  both  off. 
Under  date  of  May  14  he  wrote  the  American  Company  that 
he  had  again  been  in  Kristiania  and  conferred  with  the  Ameri- 
can Minister,  who,  he  thought,  had  got  the  matter  more  clearly 
in  his  mind  and  understood  better  than  before  how  it  stood. 
The  Norwegian  Government  had  furnished  the  Embassy  with 
copies  of  all  the  Norwegian  claims,  and  Gibson  had  gone  over 
them  with  him,   furnishing  him   with  rebutting  testimony. 
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"setting  forth  the  points  they  could  bring  out  to  cover  these 
claims  and  a  note  as  to  where  they  could  be  found.    He  said : — 

"There  were  no  points  presented  by  any  of  the  trespassers 
that  we  cannot  meet  and  prove  our  priority  and  more  develop- 
ment, and  I  do  not  think  that  the  Hjorth  or  Anker  claims 
will  give  us  much  trouble,  but  the  Schroder  claim  looks  serious 
to  Mr.  Peirce,  and  if  his  view  is  correct  it  may  prove  very 
serious." 

Work  Done  and  Money  Spent.  This  claim  was  backed 
by  the  contention  that  in  1900  he  had  formed  a  stock-company 
incorporated  in  Kristiania  for  the  purpose  of  mining  coal 
on  Spitsbergen.  He  asserted  that  he  had  prospected  for 
coal  during  the  Summer  of  1901,  and  taken  up  an  additional 
depth  toward  the  interior  of  the  island.  During  that  season 
thirteen  thousand  kroner  had  been  spent.  But  though  the 
Company  had  refused  to  spend  any  more,  and  had  been  dis- 
solved, yet  Schroder  claimed  to  have  visited  his  property  every 
year,  had  built  three  houses  and  had  mined  and  brought  back 
coal  during  the  seasons  of  1908  and  1909. 

Gibson  reiterated  his  conviction  that  no  one  in  Norway 
knew  an}rthing  about  such  work  or  that  any  men  had  been 
left  by  Schroder  at  Green  Harbor;  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
probably  going  to  assert  that  the  men  left  by  Hjorth  were  in 
his  service. 

The  American  Minister  advised  Gibson  to  have  more  men 
at  Green  Harbor  than  Hjorth  had,  and  to  remove  his  house 
from  the  property,  this  advice  coinciding  with  his  recom- 
mendations to  Mr.  Longyear  the  Summer  before,  but  on  the 
question  of  Schroder's  claim  he  took  a  different  tack.  Gibson 
wrote : 

Gibson's  Letter.  "Mr.  Peirce  is  very  anxious  for  our 
Company  to  buy  his  [Schroder's]  claim,  and  I  will  make 
an  endeavor  to  see  him  on  this  trip  North,  but  I  feel  confident 
that  he  has  joined  Hjorth  and  that  we  cannot  talk  business 
with  him.  My  actions  toward  him  will,  of  course,  be  governed 
by  the  stand  he  takes  when  I  see  him,  and  I  will  make  an 
effort  to  see  Hjorth's  men  before  they  get  there  this  year,  and 
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in  some  way  make  them  admit  that  they  are  in  Hjorth's 
employ. 

"With  Mr.  Peirce  I  took  the  stand  that  if  he  [Hjorth] 
staked  out  the  claims  in  1900,  first  he  did  not  notify  the  Nor- 
wegian Govemmentjt  secondly  he  abandoned  the  property 
after  a  little  work  one  season,  and  that,  contrary  to  what  he 
claims,  he  has  done  no  work  whatever  on  this  claim  since 
occupation  in  1905.  He  is  a  fisherman,  and  if  he  has  visited 
the  property  each  season  (and  of  course  we  cannot  prove 
that  he  has  not  visited  it),  he  has  done  so  from  his  whaling 
or  sealing  trip  and  not  with  any  idea  of  mining  on  the  prop- 
erty." 

NiLSSEN^s  Claim.  Gibson  easily  established  the  fact  that 
the  property  claimed  by  Schroder  was  "identical  with  that 
claimed  by  A.  E.  Nilssen  (Coal  Mining  Company,  Ice  Fjord), 
but  with  an  additional  depth  toward  the  interior  of  the  island." 
This  additional  tract  was  taken  over  for  the  reason  that  the 
part  once  fenced  in  was  "absoluely  useless  for  mining  pur- 
poses," as  it  had  a  depth  of  only  a  few  hundred  meters  from 
the  shore,  and  did  not  extend  even  so  far  as  the  seam  of 
coal  which  Ayer  and  Longyear  were  actually  working. 

Gibson  shortly  afterwards  met  Schroder  and  Schroder's 
attorney  at  Troms0,  but  could  get  nothing  definite  from  him 
except  a  reiteration  of  his  written  statement.  He  found  that 
Schroder  bore  the  reputation  of  "being  absolutely  unreliable" ; 
the  truth  was  not  in  him. 

"I  find,"  wrote  Gibson,  "that  Schroder  was  with  Nilssen 
on  all  of  his  expeditions,  and  was  given  a  share  for  his  ser- 
vices when  the  Coal  Mining  Company  Ice  Fjord  was  formed. 
This  claim  has  always  been  treated  in  Nilssen's  name,  and 
under  date  of  September  i,  1909,  Nilssen  offered  for  sale 
all  company's  holdings  describing  them  as  being  inclosed  in 
the  wire  fence.  The  claim  included  in  the  wire  fence  is 
absolutely  worthless  for  mining,  as  it  does  not  extend  even 
to  the  outcrop  of  the  coal,  and  there  is  therefore  no  coal  on 
this  part  of  the  property. 

"Nilssen  has  not  been  to  the  Island  since  1901,  and  there- 
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fore  could  make  no  claims,  but  as  Schroder  has  been  there 
a  ntmiber  of  years,  and  is  willing  to  swear  that  he  has  been 
there  every  year,  his  occupation  being  making  curios  from 
whale-bones  to  sell  the  tourists,  they  have  put  the  claim  in  his 
name.  They  have,  of  course,  learned  that  the  original  claim 
does  not  include  any  coal,  and  have  therefore  decided  to  claim 
additional  depth. 

"Schroder,  in  his  letter  to  you  of  January  18,  1910,  and  in 
our  conversation,  states  that  he  took  up  this  additional  depth 
in  1904,  by  staking  it  at  the  comers,  but  he  placed  no  notice 
anjrwhere  along  the  shore  front  of  this  addition  nor  is  there 
any  written  record  of  this  anywhere.  I  can  find  no  one  that 
knows  anything  of  this  addition  previous  to  the  past  Winter. 
While  I  cannot  prove  the  point,  I  feel  confident  this  addition 
was  never  thought  of  until  this  Winter  in  Troms0  upon  con- 
sultation with  the  other  trespassers.'' 

Schroder  informed  Gibson  that  his  foreman  was  Daniel 
N0is,  that  he  had  employed  three  men  working  there  at  Green 
Harbor,  and  that  N^is  had  been  foreman  when  Schroder's 
house  was  built  in  1909.  Gibson  enclosed  copy  of  a  state- 
ment from  N0is  endorsed  by  three  witnesses,  which  showed 
absolutely  that  he  had  not  been  at  any  time  connected  with 
Schroder,  and  that  the  house  was  owned  by  him  personally. 
N0is  wrote: 

N0is's  Denial.  "I  fitted  out  my  expedition  entirely 
on  my  own  account,  purchasing  all  supplies,  and  on  return- 
ing to  Norway  I  will  sell  the  result  of  my  catch  for  my  own 
account.  The  house  built  by  me  in  September,  1909,  near 
the  intersection  of  the  east  side  of  Green  Harbor  and  the  south 
side  of  Icefjord  and  near  the  mouth  of  Russian  River,  was 
built  by  me  for  my  expedition's  use  during  the  Winter,  and 
was  not  put  up  under  an  agreement  of  any  kind  in  the  inter- 
est of  any  other  party  or  parties. 

''Myself  nor  any  member  of  my  expedition  have  engaged 
in  any  business  during  the  year  other  than  hunting,  digging 
coal  to  bum  in  my  house,  and  acting  as  guides  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Ayer  and  Longyear. 
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"I  have  not  entered  into  any  agreement  whatever  with 
Chr.  Schroder,  of  Troms0,  nor  have  myself  or  any  of  my  mem 
done  any  work  of  any  description  whatever  for  him  during 
the  Winter  just  past." 

Gibson  judged  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  buy  N0is's 
house,  which  was  located  at  a  point  where  the  Company 
needed  one  for  the  purpose  of  communication  between  Advent 
Bay  and  Green  Harbor.  The  bill  of  sale  is  preserved  both  in 
Norwegian  and  in  the  queer,  bastard  English  which  seems  to 
pass  muster  in  Norway  as  "a  correct  version"  by  authorized 
interpreters  and  translators  of  foreign  languages.  It  was 
not  a  luxurious  habitation:  one  hundred  kroner  ($27.00)  paid 
him  amply  for  it! 

4.  PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE   SEASON 

Meantime  the  Munroe  had  been  put  into  thorough  repair 
for  her  summer  campaign.  New  ice-sheathing  was  overlaid; 
the  machinery  was  overhauled  and  repaired  where  necessary; 
hulk  and  rigging  were  scraped  and  painted ;  a  rearrangement 
of  cabin-accommodations  was  devised  so  as  to  give  several 
convenient  staterooms,  and  every  attempt  was  made  to  con- 
form the  vessel  and  her  boats  to  the  somewhat  captious  de- 
mands of  the  Norwegian  insurance  company,  Veritas.  On 
her  return  to  Trondhjem,  spick  and  span,  the  stores  bought 
in  America  and  England,  brought  by  the  Wilson  Line  ships, 
were  transferred  directly  to  her  as  they  arrived,  so  as  to 
save  expense  of  storage  and  customs  duties.  This  method 
was  later  applied  to  the  shipments  of  machinery. 

Selection  of  Men.  Gibson  had  been  taking  his  time  in 
engaging  the  men  to  work  in  Spitsbergen  during  the  Summer. 
Practically  every  man  who  had  been  there  the  preceding  year 
reported  for  service  again  and  he  needed  only  to  take  on 
additional  men  as  an  increased  force.  It  had  been  a  bad 
year  in  Norway;  he  had  an  exceptionally  large  number  to 
choose  from,  and  was  satisfied  with  his  selection  as  far  as 
the  laborers,  miners,  and  ordinary  mechanics  were  concerned ; 
but  he  was  experiencing  difficulty  in  getting  hold  of  satis* 
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factory  men  to  take  charge  of  the  machinery.  This  was  ex- 
tremely important :  "The  success  or  failure  of  the  winter  work 
on  the  Island,"  he  wrote,  "depends  almost  entirely  on  the 
question  of  keeping  the  machinery  in  good  running  order,  as 
it  is  out  of  the  question  to  get  the  coal  by  hand  with  the  labor 
we  have,  on  a  commercial  basis." 

Besides  this  matter  of  properly  running  the  machinery, 
the  difficulty  of  securing  water  during  the  Winter  was  serious, 
because  of  the  cost  in  hauling  ice  and  of  the  coal  consumed  in 
melting  it. 

In  view  of  the  impossibility  of  finding  such  a  man  in  Nor- 
way, Gibson  wrote  to  a  mechanic  named  Hamilton,  who  had 
charge  of  all  the  machinery  at  the  mines  under  his  supervision 
in  America.  "This  man,"  he  said  in  justification  of  this  step, 
"is  one  who  has  risen  from  the  shop  and  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Carnegie  Institute  Night  School  at  Pittsburgh  and  also 
of  the  Scranton  Correspondence  Schools.  I  can  say  for  him 
that  he  is  the  best  and  most  practical  machinery  man  I  have 
ever  met  around  the  mines,  and  is  equally  capable  in  steam 
and  electricity.  He  will  be  a  rather  high-salaried  man  for  a 
small  plant  to  carry,  but  he  will  fill  the  place  of  two  men,  and 
the  mine  will  always  have  the  benefit  of  operating  under  the 
schemes  he  works  out  the  first  Winter." 

Gibson  realized  that  every  nerve  would  have  to  be  strained 
to  install  all  the  machinery  during  the  Summer  and  have  it 
ready  to  start  for  the  winter  crew.  He  thought  Hamilton 
would  come  over  for  the  same  salary  as  he  was  receiving  from 
the  United  Coal  Company,  and  he  proposed,  if  he  could  secure 
him  on  those  terms,  to  have  him  accompany  Baldwin,  the  mine 
foreman  who  had  already  been  engaged.    He  said : 

"With  these  two  men  on  the  Island  I  feel  that  we  shall 
have  men  as  capable  in  their  lines  as  it  is  possible  to  procure, 
and  I  am  sure  this  will  demonstrate  just  what  we  can  ac- 
complish on  Spitsbergen  in  the  Winter."  He  proposed  to 
retain  Mangham  as  Superintendent  because  of  his  experience 
and  of  the  valuable  confidence  which  he  had  inspired  in  the 
Winter  force. 
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The  proposition  was  agreeable  to  the  Company,  and  Ham- 
ilton was  engaged  as  master-mechanic  on  the  installation  of 
the  machinery  and  its  operation  for  a  year,  or  as  long  as  it 
should  be  considered  necessary  to  retain  his  services.  He 
sailed  for  Norway  on  May  28  in  company  with  B.  F.  Bald- 
win, who  went  as  mine  foreman.  He  was  to  have  a  trip  to 
America  in  summer  or  winter  according  to  the  convenience 
of  the  Company.  Of  course  the  expenses  of  the  journey  were 
paid  by  the  employers.  Baldwin  was  regarded  as  capable  of 
taking  charge  of  the  mine  and  property  in  case  Mangham  for 
any  reason  should  fail  them.  A  coal-cutter,  experienced  in 
operating  American  machinery,  was  engaged  by  Gibson  and 
expected  to  accompany  the  other  two  men,  but  was  at  the  last 
moment  prevented  by  the  illness  of  his  wife  from  taking  pas- 
sage, and  as  time  was  pressing  an  English  coal-cutter  was 
engaged  in  his  place. 

5.  MORE  TROUBLE  WITH  SQUATTERS 

The  Munroe  sailed  on  her  first  spring  trip  to  the  North 
on  May  14  with  Gibson  and  seventy-five  employees.  On  the 
first  day  out  one  of  the  men  died  from  heart  failure,  brought 
on  by  excessive  drinking  before  he  boarded  the  ship.  He  was 
on  deck  apparently  well  but  still  intoxicated.  He  went  below 
and  told  his  mates  that  he  felt  weak  and  would  like  to  see 
the  doctor ;  he  was  dead  before  the  doctor  got  to  him. 

They  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  ice-pack  on  the  fifth  day 
out  from  Trondhjem,  about  midway  between  South  Cape  and 
Bear  Island,  and  were  forced  to  skirt  the  ice  for  three  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  they  managed  to  force  their  way 
through,  and  when  they  headed  toward  the  land,  after  being 
in  the  scattered  ice  for  two  days  longer,  they  found  themselves 
directly  west  of  the  entrance  to  the  Ice  Fjord.  The  winter 
ice  had  been  broken  up  by  a  recent  storm,  but  the  wind  was 
such  that  the  captain  thought  it  unsafe  to  enter,  so  they  made 
fast  to  the  pack  about  five  miles  from  Advent  Bay. 

In  the  Ice-pack  Again.  The  foreman  with  three  miners 
and  a  cook,  who  had  been  over- wintering  at  Green  Harbor, 
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as  soon  as  they  sighted  the  ship,  made  their  way  out  to  it 
across  the  ice.  The  foreman  reported  that  they  were  all  in 
the  best  of  health  and  had  passed  the  Winter  without  serious 
illness  or  any  contentions  on  the  part  of  the  men.  They  had 
driven  Mine  No.  i  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
increasing  its  total  length  to  five  hundred  feet.  Mine  No.  2, 
which  had  been  opened  the  Summer  before,  had  reached 
a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  also,  but  as  the  coal 
was  not  satisfactory  Gibson  ordered  the  work  there  discon- 
tinued. 

An  Overland  Trip.  As  he  was  in  haste  to  reach  Advent 
Valley,  and  the  wind  still  made  it  unsafe  to  move  the  ship, 
he  started  for  the  Longyear  Valley  camp  accompanied  by  five 
men  on  skis  with  a  sledge-team  of  three  dogs,  conveying 
the  mail-sacks  and  food  for  the  party.  It  was  impossible  to 
travel  on  the  ice  in  the  fjord,  so  the  trip  was  made  overland — 
"a  very  difficult  journey  owing  to  the  number  of  gulches  to 
be  crossed."  After  they  started,  the  wind  changed  and  they 
might  have  spared  themselves  the  trouble,  for  the  Munroe 
arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  fast  ice  four  miles  from  the  camp 
only  a  few  hours  after  they  arrived  at  the  camp. 

Gibson  duplicated  the  Green  Harbor  report.  He  found 
Mr.  Mangham,  the  winter  superintendent,  and  all  the  men 
were  enjoying  the  best  of  health,  and  were  in  high  spirits, 
there  not  having  been  one  single  instance  of  serious  illness, 
serious  breach  of  discipline,  or  material  contention  between 
the  officials  and  men  during  the  entire  Winter. 

Making  Ready.  All  the  men  were  immediately  set  to 
work  to  make  ready  for  the  installation  of  the  machinery, 
which  was  to  come  on  the  second  trip.  The  power-house 
was  completed,  and  the  surface  tramway  from  the  dock  to 
the  camp  was  relaid  on  a  broader  gauge.  A  jinney-track 
was  also  continued  from  the  camp  up  to  the  mine  on  trestles ; 
these  were  built  five  feet  from  the  ground  to  avoid  the  snow. 
This  convenience,  operated  by  an  electric  haulage-gear,  was 
to  be  utilized  for  carrying  provisions  and  the  men  up  to  the 
mine,  and  it  was  thought  that  it  would  increase  the  working- 
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capacity  about  ten  per  cent  as  it  reduced  the  time  of  transit 
from  forty  or  forty-five  minutes  to  three. 

As  the  Munroe  could  not  attain  a  point  nearer  than  four 
miles  to  the  dock,  all  the  provisions  and  general  freight  amount- 
ing to  more  than  twenty  tons  were  unloaded  on  the  ice  and 
hauled  ashore.  This  was  accomplished  in  twenty-eight  hours. 
Then  the  ship,  taking  the  winter  force  from  both  mines,  sailed 
for  Trondhjem  where,  after  a  trip  of  seventeen  days,  she 
arrived  on  the  evening  of  May  31. 

A  Fault  in  the  Mine.  Gibson,  on  reaching  Trond- 
hjem, wrote  to  the  Boston  office,  giving  a  brief  account  of 
conditions  at  Spitsbergen,  as  he  had  found  them.  The  only 
dark  spot  in  the  horoscope  of  the  mine  was  that  the  last  sixty 
feet  of  the  Winter's  extension  of  nearly  nine  hundred  feet 
in  the  main-entry,  cut  through  very  faulty  coal.  It  was  not 
a  wholly  sinister  omen,  however,  fo  rthe  gates  on  the 
right-hand  side,  having  been  worked  through  this  fault,  were 
beginning  to  show  the  former  quality  of  coal.  Gibson 
said: 

"Of  course  when  these  faults  occur  there  is  no  definite 
way  of  telling  their  extent,  but  this  one  has  every  appearance 
of  being  very  small  and  of  no  more  consequence  than  those 
met  with  in  every  coal-mine." 

He  had  good  hopes  that  by  Autumn  they  would  have 
passed  beyond  this  one  and  found  the  coal  "in  good  shape  on 
the  line  of  the  main-entry.'*  The  Winter's  hand-work  was 
so  encouraging  that  he  felt  certain  that  even  if  the  new  ma- 
chinery should  go  wrong  at  any  time,  they  could  take  out 
all  the  men  from  the  narrow  places  and  set  them  to  work  on 
the  long-wall  face  and  by  hand-digging,  get  the  coal  out  at 
cost.  Under  any  conditions,  the  winter  crew  could  support 
itself  and  not  be  an  expense,  while  if  they  could  keep  the 
machinery  in  working-order  "and  with  half  a  chance"  the 
winter  coal  could  be  produced  on  a  fair  margin  of  profit. 

Gibson  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  he  had  written 
to  Captain  Isachsen,  Chief  of  the  Norwegian  Scientific  Expe- 
dition. 
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Free  Coal  to  Captain  Isachsen.  Burrall,  as  will  be 
remembered,  had  promised  him  a  hundred  tons  of  coal  to  be 
delivered  as  desired  at  any  time  the  preceding  summer;  only 
eighty-nine  tons  had  been  called  for.  Gibson  had  intended 
to  deliver  the  other  eleven  tons  to  him  free  during  that  Sum- 
mer; appreciative  of  this  generosity,  Captain  Isachsen  re- 
minded him  that  a  hundred  tons  had  been  promised  for  the 
second  year;  Gibson  replied  that  although  he  was  in  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  either  Burrall  or  Mr.  Longyear  had  in- 
tended to  continue  the  gratuity,  he  "would  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  allowing  one  hundred  tons  the  second  year, 
provided  the  expedition  was  strictly  scientific  and  that  he 
would  agree  not  to  carry  any  person  or  persons  except  those 
pertaining  strictly  to  his  expedition." 

Isachsen  solemnly  assured  Gibson  that  such  was  "not 
only  his  intention  but  his  duty  to  the  Government;"  he  ex- 
plained that  the  reason  for  his  having  brought  down  certain 
men  the  previous  year  was  that  "they  were  not  prepared  to 
over-winter,  and  that  he  had  done  it  from  a  humane  stand- 
point only." 

Isachsen's  Double-crossing.  Gibson  now  knew  that 
Hoel,  "the  man  who  took  up  certain  claims  in  trespass  on 
Ayer  and  Longyear' s  lands  and  had  turned  them  over  to 
Hjorth"  was  one  of  the  men  connected  with  Isachsen's  expe- 
dition. He  believed  that  the  interests  in  the  name  of  Hoel  were 
owned  by  Isachsen.    In  his  letter  he  said : 

"You  will  note  from  my  letter  to  him  that  he  seems  very 
much  interested  in  the  Green  Harbor  claims,  and  I  feel  that 
by  giving  him  coal  we  are  furnishing  means  to  fight  our  claims. 
I  had  a  conversation  over  the  'phone  with  him  this  morning 
(June  3),  after  he  had  received  my  letter,  and  he  was  of 
course  very  much  grieved  and  hurt  that  we  should  think  such 
things  of  him,  but  nevertheless  he  will  have  to  produce  some- 
thing more  tangible  than  his  word  before  we  can  allow  him 
any  free  coal." 

Gibson  found  out  also  that  during  the  Winter  he  had 
gone  up  to  Troms0  to  advise  Schroder  to  join  with  all  the 
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other  Norwegian  claimants  in  the  conspiracy  against  the 
American  owners.  Moreover,  Captain  Isachsen  had  sug- 
gested to  Schroder  to  hold  on  to  his  claim,  pretending  that  he 
had  given  an  English  Company  an  option.  That  explained 
why,  when  Gibson,  in  his  interview  with  Schroder  in  May, 
had  asked  him  what  he  would  sell  for  if  on  investigation  it  was 
proved  definitely  that  Schroder's  claim  was  valid,  and  if  Ayer 
and  Longyear  were  then  willing  to  buy  him  out,  Schroder 
had  replied  that  he  would  as  lief  sell  to  them  as  to  any  one, 
but  that  "at  present  he  had  an  agreement  and  was  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  sell." 

Gibson's  Letter  to  Isachsen.  Gibson,  in  his  letter  to 
Captain  Isachsen,  recapitulated  these  statements,  and  said  be- 
sides: 

"With  further  reference  to  my  telegram  from  Troms0 
that  I  must  withdraw  my  oflfer  of  coal,  I  beg  to  advise  you 
that  it  was  with  much  regret  that  I  felt  called  upon  to  take 
this  action.  If  the  information  I  have  is  correct  I  do  not 
think  you  should  expect  us  to  furnish  this  coal  free,  and  I 
feel  that  we  shall  not  only  be  justified  in  charging  the  regular 
price  of  fourteen  kroner  per  ton,  but,  should  you  require  the 
coal  earlier  than  we  are  in  the  position  to  deliver  in  the  regular 
way,  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  charge  the  regular  rate  of 
the  men  employed  for  the  length  of  time  they  are  engaged  on 
this  work  .  .  .  On  reaching  Spitsbergen  I  learned  that 
the  employees  of  F.  Hjorth  stated  before  the  Whaling  Com- 
pany's ships  left,  that  they  had  been  promised  passage  to  Nor- 
way in  your  ships. 

"With  this  information  in  our  possession  I  felt  compelled 
to  withdraw  my  offer.  If  you  can  furnish  me  disproof  of  the 
above  information,  I  should  be  more  than  glad  to  recon- 
sider the  matter." 

Captain  Isachsen  agreed  to  pay  for  the  coal  at  regular 
prices,  and  he  furnished  good  proof  that  he  was  interested 
in  Hjorth's  claim  by  employing  Hoel,  Hjorth's  chief,  as  his 
geologist  in  the  work  which  he  expected  to  be  doing  that  Sum- 
mer in  Green  Harbor. 
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While  waiting  for  the  lading  of  the  machinery  on  the 
Munroe,  Gibson  went  down  to  Kristiania  and  had  another 
interview  with  Mr.  Peirce,  who,  on  reviewing  the  additional 
testimony  regarding  Schroder's  claims,  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  could  all  be  disproved  and  that  the  matter  would 
be  no  more  serious  than  the  others.  Gibson  thought  that  tres- 
passers were  going  to  be  more  active  than  ever  on  the  Green 
Harbor  tract,  but  judged  that  would  be  advantageous  rather 
than  otherwise;  by  keeping  in  touch  with  their  prospecting, 
he  should  "gain  quite  a  little  information  of  the  coal-seams, 
at  their  expense." 

Anker's  Letter.  A  letter  from  Herre  Christian  Anker, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Longyear  at  Trondhjem,  was  opened  by 
Saether,  who  telegraphed  about  it  to  Gibson,  just  setting  out 
on  his  second  trip  North.  Gibson  received  the  message  at 
Troms0  and  wired  not  to  answer  it ;  it  was  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Longyear  at  Marquette,  Michigan.  Anker  wrote  in  a  militant 
spirit.  He  said  among  other  things  that  he  had  been  trying 
for  some  time  to  arrange  a  personal  interview  for  the  purpose 
of  coming  to  an  arrangement  with  him  "in  the  Spidsbergen 
matter,"  and  explained  his  views  thereon  and  how  it  happened 
that  he  became  interested  therein.  He  assured  Mr.  Longyear 
that  he  never  had  the  least  intension  of  interfering  in  the 
very  least  with  his  plans  and  work  in  regard  to  "explorating 
the  Spidsbergen  fields  of  whatever  nature  these  might  be." 
He  continued : 

"In  the  autumn  of  1908,  however,  I  met  one  Mr.  Ytteborg 
of  Christiana,  who  stated  having  arrived  from  Spidsbergen, 
where  he  had  taken  occupation  of  land  in  the  coal  carrying 
part  of  the  Islands.  He  invited  me  to  partake  in  an  Expedition 
next  year  for  further  examining  the  ground  claimed  for  by 
him.  This  Expedition  I  joined  in  1909  and  my  Men  went 
up  to  Spidsbergen,  taking  such  measures  as  the  Expedition 
considered  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the  right  claimed  for 
by  Mr.  Ytteborg  the  year  previous.  Mr.  Ytteborg  was  of 
course  present,  and  went  over  the  grounds  with  the 
men 
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"From  your  Manager  residing  at  Trondhjem,  Mr.  Bur- 
rail,  I  received,  however,  a  letter  dated  September  4,  wherein 
he,  without  the  slightest  prove  for  his  allegations,  pretends 
that  my  men  had  been  working  *on  your  property.'  He  'warns' 
me  further,  that  if  I  have  not  removed  the  hut  and  sign  posts 
by  the  July  i,  1910  he  shall  do  so  at  my  expense. 

"As  I  have  already  stated,  I  never  intended  going  in  your 
way,  but  you  must  remember  that  Mr.  Ytteborg  has  occupied 
a  territory,  where  your  Manager  had  not  put  up  any  Posts 
at  all  to  show  that  an  occupation  on  your  behalf  had  been  per- 
formed. On  the  contrary,  your  Manager  had  taken  occupation 
just  until  the  Border,  where  Mr.  Ytteborg's  occupation  com- 
mences. 

"Having  now  become  interested  in  the  original  Ytteborg 
occupation,  it  is  my  duty  to  protect  same,  and  must  tell  you, 
that  it  is  a  great  mistake  of  your  Manager  to  take  up  the 
attitude  he  does.  You  will  no  doubt  agree,  that  it  does  not 
rest  with  your  men  to  be  the  judges  at  Spidsbergen  in  the 
question  of  'mine'  or  'thine.'  We  can  'claim,'  both  of  us,  but 
you  can  not  on  an  alledged  claim  by  Mr.  Murrall  without 
prove,  remove  the  posts  erected  by  Mr.  Ytteborg  in  1908,  nor 
can  Mr.  Burrall  remove  the  posts  of  my  Expedition  of  1909 
without  offending  international  laws  and  customs.  I  maintain, 
that  all  posts  and  signs  must  remain  undisturbed  on  the 
Grounds  until  those  arrive,  who  are  to  be  the  right  judges, 
who  shall  divide  amongst  us  and  settle  differences,  that  nat- 
urally can  arise  at  a  place  like  Spidsbergen.  I  shall  there- 
fore ask  you  respectfully  to  give  such  instructions  to  your 
men  to  withdraw  from  taking  such  steps  as  they  have  threat- 
ened to  take  and  as  would  cause  disturbances  between  us, 
they  simply  allowing  things  to  have  their  course  until  the 
Spitsbergen  Conference  has  come  together  and  spoken  in  the 
matter. 

"I  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  in 
order  to  look  upon  the  matter  in  the  right  light,  and  not  allow 
your  Manager  to  take  steps  that  would  carry  with  them  un- 
pleasant consequences." 
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Mr.  Longyear's  Reply.  To  this  communication  signed 
by  Anker  himself,  Mr.  Longyear  replied: 

"I,  of  course,  have  no  way  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to 
your  intentions  towards  the  Spitsbergen  enterprise  in  which 
I  am  interested,  except  your  position  as  a  trespasser  upon  our 
property.  I  understand  that  you  have  not  been,  personally, 
upon  the  land  which  your  men  are  trespassing  upon,  but,  you 
are  allowing  them  to  use  your  name  in  the  acts  of  trespass 
they  commit  against  us,  thus  making  you  a  trespasser  on  our 
property. 

"When  you  state  that  our  manager  had  not  put  up  any 
claim-posts  covering  the  land  upon  which  you  are  trespassing, 
I  understand  that  you  are  repeating  what  has  been  told  you  by 
your  men  and  so  I  do  not  hold  you  personally  responsible  for 
the  untruth  of  the  statement.  For  it  is  untrue,  and  the  men 
who  told  you  that  we  had  no  posts  on  the  property  told  you 
what  they  knew  to  be  untrue.  There  is  such  a  post  a  short 
distance  from  the  hut,  or  dog-kennel  (it  is  not  large  enough 
for  men  to  use)  built  upon  our  property  by  your  men,  last 
year.  Your  men  also  saw,  and  their  attention  was  especially 
called  to  a  copy  of  the  map  which  has  been  on  file  in  the 
Department  of  State,  in  Washington,  for  several  years,  show- 
ing clearly  the  lands  covered  by  our  claims.  Our  property  is 
well  marked  with  claim-posts  at  all  important  points.  And  your 
men  knew  it  when  they  committed  their  acts  of  trespass  and 
they  know  it  now. 

''Our  Spitsbergen  claims  are  well  known  to  all,  and  no 
one  can  be  an  unwitting  trespasser  upon  our  property.  If 
any  one  builds  a  house  or  other  structure  upon  our  property 
the  building  becomes  ours,  and  we  shall  do  what  we  choose 
with  our  own.  We  gave  you  permission  to  remove  the  things 
you  had  placed  on  our  property,  which  is  an  unusual  con- 
cession to  trespassers.  If  you  have  not  seen  fit  to  take  advan- 
tage of  our  clemency,  the  consequences  must  rest  with  you. 

"We  consider  ourselves  responsible  for  our  acts  and  expect 
to  find  you  equally  so. 

"Had  your  people  been  acting  in  good  faith,  there  need 
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have  been  no  conflict  of  interests,  for  there  are  plenty  of 
unclaimed  coal-lands  on  Spitsbergen.  But  they  chose,  rather, 
to  try  and  deprive  us  of  the  fruits  of  our  efforts  without  ren- 
dering compensation  therefor.  We  are  conducting  the  only 
coal-mining  enterprise  on  Spitsbergen  which  has  ever  given 
promise  of  success,  and  I  assure  you  that  the  childish  perform- 
ances of  those  claiming  to  represent  you,  on  Spitsbergen,  can 
have  only  one  result,  and  that  is  disaster." 

6.  A  GERMAN  ARTIST'S  ARTICLE 

The  Munroe  sailed  from  Trondhjem  for  her  second  trip 
north  on  the  night  of  June  13  with  all  the  machinery,  making 
a  full  cargo  with  a  piled-up  deck-load.  The  weather  was  so 
tempestuous  that  forty-eight  hours  after  leaving  Troms^  she 
was  only  eighty  miles  off  the  Norwegian  coast.  She  arrived 
at  Advent  Bay  Point  about  noon  on  the  21st  and  found  the  Bay 
still  packed  with  ice  from  three  to  six  inches  thick.  In  order 
to  help  the  ship  break  through,  men  were  set  to  work  sawing 
a  single  cut  for  half  a  mile  to  the  dock,  and  after  twenty-four 
hours  of  arduous  work  the  ship  tied  up  and  began  to  unload. 

Among  the  passengers  was  Max  Raebel,  a  German  com- 
poser, pianist,  and  painter,  who  had  been  living  for  some 
time  in  a  little  hut  on  the  Graakallen  near  Trondhjem,  and  had 
become  very  popular  by  reason  of  his  loyalty  to  Norway  and 
his  adopted  town.  He  sent  a  letter  to  Dagsposten  describing 
his  experiences  on  the  Munroe^  and  after  he  had  reached 
Spitsbergen.  It  gives  such  a  lively  picture  of  the  voyage  and 
the  conditions  at  Advent  Bay  that  a  few  passages,  slightly 
altered  and  corrected  from  Herre  Saether's  too  literal  trans- 
lation are  well-worth  transcribing: — 

Max  Raebel  in  Dagsposten.  "Trondhjem  Fjord  lay 
smooth  as  glass  in  the  bright  summer  evening,  the  day  being 
now  at  its  very  longest,  and  at  midnight  on  the  thirteenth  of 
June  the  Munroe  slipt  out  of  Trondhjem  harbor  to  make  her 
second  trip  this  year  to  Spitsbergen.  I  have  rarely  seen  a 
lighter  and  grander  night  in  these  parts  than  it  was  at  that 
time.    The  ship  was  so  overloaded— especially  with  the  deck- 
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load — that  one  felt  an  instinctive  dread  in  thinking  of  the 
storms  that  might  meet  us  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Such  we  cer- 
tainly experienced,  and  had  not  Captain  Naess  been  an  tmusu- 
ally  careful  and  resourceful  navigator  the  ocean  would  surely 
have  swept  the  deck.  However,  the  ship  has  been  sailing  the 
Arctic  since  1872  and  the  Captain  since  1878  and  this  gave 
us  reason  to  expect  that  this  trip  would  eventuate  successfully. 

Amusement  on  Board.  "The  first  day  out,  the  14th, 
we  had  bright  sunshine  with  the  mercury  standing  at  twenty- 
three  above  zero  [Celsius].  The  laborers — ^there  were  fifty 
on  board — ^lay  on  the  deck-load  both  day  and  night.  The  time 
was  spent  in  playing  cards  and  in  singing  and  other  music; 
there  were  violins  and  flutes  on  board.  About  five  in  the  af- 
ternoon a  gale  blew  from  the  south-east  with  considerable 
rain.  In  the.  evening  we  had  a  little  concert  in  the  cabin  aft, 
the  captain  and  the  mate  playing  the  guitar  and  violin.  The 
simset  was  beautiful — ^at  twelve  minutes  to  twelve. 

"On  the  15th  we  reached  the  Arctic  circle,  and  about  two 
in  the  afternoon  sailed  into  the  West  Fjord.  There  the  sea 
was  rough,  and  some  of  us  did  not  feel  so  happy  that  after- 
noon. The  wind  changed  to  the  south-west,  and  it  rained 
all  night,  so  we  did  not  have  a  chance  to  see  the  midnight  sun. 

"We  came  to  anchor  at  Troms0  about  one-thirty  in  the 
afternoon  in  order  to  take  on  board  fifteen  hundred  kilos  of 
meat  and  other  provisions.  We  stayed  there  about  two  hours 
and  a  half,  and  then  the  anchor  was  weighed  and  the  ship 
headed  due  north. 

An  Arctic  Storm.  "The  wind  had  been  increasing,  and 
when  the  steward  came  in  with  the  racks  I  realized  that 
now  it  was  going  to  begin  in  good  earnest.  About  half  after 
seven  the  engine  developed  some  trouble,  so  we  came  to 
anchor  in  a  small  bay  to  make  repairs  on  it.  This  took 
two  hours,  and  after  sailing  again  we  reached  the  Arctic 
Ocean  at  one  in  the  night.  We  were  here  met  by  a  great  big 
mass  of  waves,  rain,  snow-slatter,  and  a  biting  wind  from  the 
west.  One  sea  after  another  broke  over  the  deck,  and  in  a 
very  short  while  there  was  not  a  single  dry  place  on  the  ship. 
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In  the  forward  cabin  where  the  laborers  were  sleeping,  the 
water  soon  reached  up  to  the  bunks,  yea,  it  went  over  the 
bunks  during  the  worst  swingings,  so  all  the  bedding  was 
soaked  through.  In  my  cabin  also  the  floor  was  overflowed, 
so  I  had  to  get  up  and  bail  water  every  hour. 

"When  I  awoke  the  next  morning,  both  shoes  and  trunk 
were  floating  around  and  the  'cat'  had  drowned.  What  kind 
of  a  cat  you  ask.  Why,  the  theater-cat  which  my  friend,  the 
actor  Eide,  had  placed  on  the  table  the  night  before. 

Skilful  Navigation.  *The  i8th  the  water  reached  the 
engine-room  and  the  pumps  had  to  be  started.  After  an  hour's 
work  we  got  out  some  water,  and  as  the  wind  and  waves  after 
a  while  calmed  down  we  began  to  think  that  the  danger  was 
past — the  danger  that  the  deck-load  would  go  adrift.  During 
all  this  time  Captain  Naess  let  the  boat  go  for  slow  speed. 
He  steered  west  and  east  and  north  to  save  the  ship  and  the 
load.  The  engine  also  was  stopped  for  some  of  the  worst 
waves.  A  splendid  sailor,  experienced  and  able,  such  as  I 
have  seldom  seen,  this  man,  Captain  Naess!  Always  on  his 
duty.  To  him  one  can  safely  trust  oneself  if  one  is  going 
to  Spitsbergen.    He  will  carry  one  into  a  safe  harbor. 

"The  sea  calmed  down  after  a  time  and  in  the  evening 
there  was  only  a  big  swell  left.  The  next  forenoon  it  snowed 
a  little.  On  the  19th  the  sun  appeared.  At  noon  an  observa- 
tion was  taken  which  proved  that  we  were  in  the  latitude  of 
Bj^rnejfen  (Bear  Island),  74**  13'  14".  We  did  not  get  to 
see  Bj0rne0en  as  we  were  driven  too  far  to  the  westward. 
Sails  were  set  which,  however,  had  soon  to  be  taken  in,  as 
the  wind  went  over  to  the  north-west.  As  it  was  we  made 
now  six  and  a  half  miles  an  hour  as  against  the  two  miles 
(sometimes  indeed  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile)  the  day  be- 
fore. In  the  evening  we  met  the  drift-ice  like  a  wall.  We 
had  to  turn  from  our  course  and  proceed  to  the  west.  Some 
hunting  vessels  were  seen,  and  one  was  spoken,  and  by  this 
one  we  were  told  that  it  was  only  a  narrow  strip  of  ice  and 
had  to  be  sailed  around.    It  was  the  ice  from  the  Stor  Fjord. 
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Fantastic  Ice.  "We  sighted  land  at  five  in  the  morning 
of  the  20th.  The  thermometer  indicated  only  5°,  but  every 
once  in  a  while  it  would  jump  up  to  10''  in  a  minute's  time» 
all  depending  on  whether  we  touched  ice  or  not.  The  whole 
forenoon  we  went  through  the  ice-floe,  and  the  most  fantastic 
ice-formations  were  seen.  Some  of  the  ice-blocks  looked 
like  viaducts ;  others  like  Polar  bears,  toad-poles,  flowers,  ships, 
swans,  boats,  and  the  like,  in  their  shadowy  lines  perfectly 
blue  or  green.  In  the  afternoon  the  water  was  free  of  ice. 
We  neared  the  coast  not  far  from  the  Ice  Fjord  which  we 
reached  about  twelve  midnight.  The  mountains,  snow-cov- 
ered and  white  as  chalk  clear  to  their  feet,  were  brightly 
lighted  by  the  sun. 

Advent  Bay.  "At  three  in  the  morning,  June  21,  we 
looked  into  Advent  Bay,  about  a  kilometer  away  and  three 
kilometers  from  the  dock.  We  could  not  come  nearer.  We 
took  a  walk  ashore  over  the  two-foot-thick  ice.  The  ice-saws 
were  fetched  from  the  *City,'  and  soon  it  got  crowded  out 
on  the  ice.  In  the  afternoon  the  ship  began  to  force  its  way 
in  to  the  dock,  after  they  had  sawed  here  and  there.  We  were 
maneuvering  back  and  forth  in  the  ice  all  night,  and  we  reached 
the  dock  on  the  14th  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  after 
eighteen  hours'  work. 

"I  had  to  admire  the  head-steward,  who  succeeded  in  pre- 
paring warm  food  even  during  the  worst  of  the  storm.  There 
was  only  one  day  when  we  had  to  get  along  with  nothing 
but  soup  for  dinner.  But  if  it  was  an  art  to  prepare  the 
food,  it  was  as  much  of  an  art  to  get  the  soup  and  the  tea 
down,  for  it  was  a  frequent  occurrence  that  the  coffee-pots 
and  the  tea-pots  stood  on  their  heads.  Only  once  however 
did  it  happen  that  I  was  rolled  out  of  bed. 

Temperature.  "Since  June  23  we  have  had  a  con- 
tinuance of  splendid  sunshine,  day  and  night.  The  ther- 
mometer showed  15°  the  twenty-four  hours  around.  Saint 
John's  Eve,  which  owing  to  the  incessant  work  there  was 
no  chance  to  celebrate,  I  noted  15°  Celsius  at  midnight.  The 
sun  was  by  this  time  so  high  that  the  highest  mountain-top 
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could  not  reach  it.  There  is  a  big  difference  between  the  tem- 
perature in  the  sun  and  in  shadow.  On  the  shady  side  it 
must  have  been  only  6"*  or  7**." 

Mr.  Raebel  went  ashore  and  established  himself  in  a  tent 
where  he  lived  when  the  weather  was  pleasant.  "If  it  be- 
comes rainy/*  he  said,  "I  shall  move  into  a  little  wooden 
house  which  I  have  discovered  a  short  distance  from  the  sea. 
It  is  an  unused  dynamite-house  which  the  wind  turned  upside 
down  last  Winter,  so  that  it  now  rests  on  its  side.  To  get 
in  through  the  door  I  have  to  use  a  ladder.  The  hut  lies  on 
a  hillside,  and  there  is  still  some  snow  on  the  ground.  If 
only  it  does  not  turn  half  over  again  when  the  snow  melts !  I 
guess  it  will  be  best  to  take  the  ladder  in  with  me  every  night, 
for  it  might  happen  some  morning  that  when  I  wake  up  I 
should  find  the  door  in  the  ceiling." 

Northern  Civilization.  He  was  greatly  impressed  at 
the  sight  of  the  northernmost  electrical  railway  and  the  north- 
ernmost horse-stable  in  the  world  with  seven  contented-look- 
ing well-fed  horses.  He  describes  the  "ryper'*  promenading 
around  the  house-doors,  while  on  the  ice  thousands  of  seals 
lie  even  as  far  as  the  shore.  He  was  hoping  to  get  a  piano 
over  from  the  deserted  English  camp,  and  he  said,  "I  expect 
to  hold  the  world's  most  northern  popular  concert ;  also  I  shall 
soon  establish  the  northernmost  photographic  studio  in  a  house 
standing  on  its  head." 

7.  EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  MINE 

Gibson  reported  the  working- force  for  the  summer  cam- 
paign to  be  a  total  of  one-hundred  and  twenty-one  men.* 
He  explained  the  small  proportion  of  regular  miners  as  due 
to  the  necessity  of  making  extensive  repairs  on  the  upper 
terminal  of  the  aerial  tramway,  so  that  coal  could  not  be  mined 

♦As  a  matter  of  record  it  is  worth  while  to  indicate  the  relative  distri- 
bution of  this  little  army  of  workers:  1  superintendent,  1  doctor,  4  stone 
masons,  4  foremen,  1  English  mine  deputy,  1  machinery  erector  from 
British  Westinghouse,  1  electrician  (American),  1  mine  foreman,  3  electri- 
cians, 3  machinists,  2  blacksmiths,  2  clerks,  18  carpenters,  6  miners,  5 
stewards  and  helpers,  7  drivers,  61  laborers. 
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during  the  summer.  Everything  seemed  to  be  progressing 
famously,  and  they  were  a  fortnight  ahead  of  schedule  time. 

The  power-house  was  completed  so  that  they  were  proceed- 
ing rapidly  in  placing  the  new  machinery.  This  consisted  of 
two  British  Westinghouse  generators  of  seventy-five  kilowatt 
capacity  each,  driven  by  Browett  marine  engines,  generating 
three-phase  current,  fifty  cycles  and  a  voltage  of  twenty-two 
hundred;  complete  switch  gear  for  controlling  the  above  ma- 
chines and  a  small  transformer  to  transfer  the  current  to 
four  hundred  volts  for  use  in  the  power-house,  driving  con- 
denser and  shop  motors  and  for  lighting  purposes;  two  one 
hundred  horse-power  Scotch  marine  boilers  carrying  a  steam 
pressure  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  and  tested  for  three 
hundred  pounds  per  square  inch;  two  large  iron  water-tanks 
(capacity  about  20,000  gallons)  for  the  purpose  of  storing 
water  for  use  during  the  winter ;  one  surface  condenser  capable 
of  condensing  the  steam  from  both  generators  while  working 
under  full  load;  one  evaporative  condenser,  capable  of  con- 
densing the  steam  from  one  generator  while  working  under 
full  Joad ;  one  machine  shop  containing  lathe,  shaper,  emory 
grinder,  and  drill  press. 

Favorable  Weather.  Weather-conditions  proved  to  be 
exceptionally  favorable  on  the  Island  for  building  and  installa- 
tion operations.  The  men  took  hold  with  energy,  and  Gibson 
reported  from  time  to  time  the  progress  made.  He  sailed 
on  the  Munroe  as  she  made  trips  back  and  forth  carrying 
cargoes  of  supplies  for  the  mine  and  coal  from  the  mine.  Her 
third  trip  had  Hammerfest  as  its  objective.  She  was  delayed 
only  ten  hours  on  the  way  down,  from  having  to  run  at  half- 
speed  through  thick,  heavy  ice;  on  the  way  back  she  left 
Hammerfest  July  30  and  reached  Advent  Bay  August  4,  with 
a  delay  of  two  days  and  a  half . 

She  made  a  second  trip  to  Hammerfest  and  three  more  to 
Tromsf<,  delivering  cargoes  of  coal.  The  Locksley  was  again 
engaged  for  a  second  service;  but  as  she  reported  late,  it  was 
deemed  inadvisable  to  send  her  up,  since  the  time  required 
would  have  exceeded  the  limit  of  the  insurance  period.     All 
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the  coal,  twelve  hundred  and  forty-three  tons,  was  satisfac- 
torily sold,  delivered  promptly,  and  elicited  testimonials  of 
high  appreciation. 

Owing  to  the  completion  of  the  construction  work  sooner 
than  was  expected,  it  was  found  possible  to  return  the  sum- 
mer men  early  in  September  instead  of  in  October,  and  as 
they  arrived  before  the  collections  were  made  on  the  sales  of 
the  coal,  which  would  have  covered  all  the  incidental  require- 
ments for  the  year,  Gibson  was  obliged  to  draw  on  the  Com- 
pany for  money  to  pay  them. 

8.  THE  ZEPPELIN  EXPEDITION 

During  the  Summer  ice-conditions  along  the  Spitsbergen 
coast  were  exceedingly  bad,  worse,  in  fact,  than  any  living 
pilots  could  remember  having  seen  them.  Consequently  few 
tourist  ships  were  able  to  penetrate  into  Advnt  Bay,  and 
some  advertised  trips  were  given  up  altogether.  There  were 
some  interesting  visitors  to  the  mine,  however.  One  of  these 
was  the  North-German  Lloyd  liner  Mains,  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  making  a  scientific  examination  of  the  coast 
of  Spitsbergen  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  finding  a  suitable 
place  where  Count  Zeppelin's  dirigible  could  be  landed  for 
a  dash  through  the  air  to  the  North  Pole.  Count  Zeppelin 
himself  was  on  board,  and  so  was  the  august  patron  of  the 
expedition.  Prince  Heinrich  of  Prussia.  The  Geheimer 
Regierungsrat  Professor  Dr.  A.  Miethe,  the  historian  of  the 
voyage,  tells  how  on  the  morning  of  July  i6  the  great  liner 
entered  "the  broad  gate  of  the  Ice  Fjord." 

The  Mainz  at  Green  Harbor.  The  Mainz  steamed 
cautiously  through  the  floating  cakes  of  thick  ice  into  Green 
Harbor  and  anchored  not  far  from  the  whaling-station.  Miethe 
tells  how  they  could  see  in  the  misty  sunlight  a  blue  cloud 
of  smoke  arising  from  a  dimly-visible  complex  of  buildings 
on  the  easterly  side  of  the  Bay.  It  was  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  the  unsavory  industry  which  Norway  had  been  obliged 
to  exile  from  its  own  coast.  A  big  bark  was  made  fast  close 
to  the  shore,  and  all  around  it  were  the  monstrous  shapes  of 
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slaughtered  whales,  above  which  countless  sea-fowl  were  fly- 
ing, settling  and  screaming. 

In  spite  of  the  unspeakable  stench,  the  Mainz  became  a 
rather  near  neighbor  to  this  abominable  establishment,  and 
some  of  the  passengers  landed  for  the  first  time  on  Spitsbergen 
shores  at  the  foot  of  a  mountainous  ridge,  the  peaks  of  which 
were  monotonously  striped  with  narrow  drifts  of  snow,  while 
on  the  precipices  "could  be  seen  many  black  patches,  the  out- 
croppings  of  the  well-known  coal-seams  which  are  principally 
worked  on  a  small  scale  for  the  use  of  the  blubber-boiling 
establishment." 

Herr  Miethe's  statement,  brief  though  it  is,  contains  three 
inaccuracies.  There  are  no  visible  outcrops  of  coal  about 
Green  Harbor;  the  small-scale  workings  were  not  for  the 
blubber-boilery,  but  were  merely  exploration-entrances.  He 
must  have  drawn  upon  his  imagination. 

Geology  and  Scenery.  Some  of  the  scientific  members 
clambered  up  to  investigate  the  geology  of  the  carboniferous 
rocks  and  others  wandered  along  the  strand,  gazing  with  de- 
light at  the  peaceful  sea  visible  between  the  marvellous  blue 
and  green  icebergs  piled  up  on  the  beach,  and  across  to  the 
mountains  rising  through  the  shimmering  violet  of  the  glorious 
day;  but  they  could  not  imagine  what  aberration  of  mind 
had  caused  its  discoverer  to  call  the  harbor  Green  when  not  a 
sign  of  vegetation  could  be  detected  on  the  bald  ridges  and 
peaks  covered  with  boulders. 

Arctic  Grandeur.  "Only  in  isolated  places,"  says  Dr. 
Miethe,  "where  the  land  is  more  level  and  an  extremely  un- 
pleasant morass  has  been  formed  of  flowing  ice-water  and 
clayey  debris,  there  is  a  greenish  moss  with  delicate  little  Alpine 
plants,  the  bright-colored  stunted  blossoms  of  which  open  in 
the  clear  midday-sun.  But  generally  gray,  brown  tones  in  the 
distance,  shading  into  violet,  prevail.  The  aspect  of  the  scene 
might  well  be  called  monotonous  and  melancholy,  but  the  mar- 
vellous sun,  spreading  its  glory  over  the  calm  sea  and  the 
straight  line  of  the  coast,  communicates  to  it  all  a  silent  glamor 
of  peaceful  quiet  and  Arctic  majesty,  which  has  its  gripping 
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effect  upon  one.  It  seems  as  if  the  Day-star  did  its  level  best 
during  the  brief  summer  season  to  beautify  this  deserted  comer 
of  the  world  with  a  superfluity  of  color  and  magnificence,  as  if 
it  were  conscious  that  all  too  soon  it  would  have  to  take  its  de- 
parture from  this  inhospitable  land  and  leave  it  to  the  fogs  of 
the  Autumn  and  the  storms  of  Winter." 

A  Successful  Whaling-season.  The  captain  of  the 
whaling-ship  came  on  board  the  Mainz  and  informed  the 
Germans  that  it  had  been  an  unusually  successful  season: 
they  had  taken  more  than  fifty  whales,  each  valued  at  three 
or  four  thousand  kroner.  He  breathed  about  him  an  atmos- 
phere of  disintegrating  blubber,  but  contentedly  assured  his 
hosts  that  it  did  not  take  long  to  become  accustomed  to  it  and 
then  the  stench  seemed  actually  agreeable.  This  proved  in 
a  measure  true  even  for  the  Germans:  they  soon  forgot  the 
horrible  surroundings.  A  favorable  wind  was  beginning  to 
drive  the  encompassing  ice  out  of  Green  Harbor,  and  gave 
the  ship  free  access  to  Advent  Bay.  Herr  Professor  Dr. 
Miethe  thus  describes  the  landscape : 

A  German  Picture  of  Advent  Bay.  "Advent  Bay  is 
from  an  artistic  standpoint  a  sad  disappointment.  Sur- 
rounded by  monotonous,  partially  snow-covered,  gray,  lofty 
ridges,  without  alluring  charm,  while  their  shallow  valleys 
stretch  away  towards  the  interior  of  the  country,  the  Bay 
widens  out  southward  toward  the  insignificant  background  of 
mountains ;  nowhere  can  be  seen  a  regular  form  or  a  pointed 
peak.  Only  here  and  there  in  low  passes  and  troughs  tiny 
apere*  glaciers  of  a  grayish-green  color  can  be  seen ;  boulders, 
clay  and  debris  prevail,  but  at  the  right  there  is  a  more  defin- 
itely developed  valley,  at  the  entrance  to  which  stands  out  prom- 
inently the  land-bridge  of  the  famous  great  coal-mine  of  the 
Arctic  Coal  Company,  the  precipice  enveloped  in  enormous 


*Aptrt  is  a  technical  word  used  by  Swiss  mountaineers  to  qualify 
glaciers  of  pure  greenish-blue  ice,  without  a  covering  of  snow  or  boulders. 
When  heavy  snow  falls  it  tends  to  crystallize  underneath  into  ice;  this 
ioe  by  reason  of  its  weight  flows  down  into  the  valleys,  unless  it  is  a  dead 
or  retreating  glacier.  The  word  glare  perhaps  comes  nearest  to  translating 
an  untranslatable  term. 
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slopes  of  sandy  or  rocky  talus  with  no  distinctive  rock-forms, 
but  with  everything  buried  in  gravel  and  debris. 

"The  fact  that  tourist  ships  have  for  many  years  made  this 
point  the  objective  of  their  trips  can  be  explained  only  by 
the  inertia  which  everywhere  else  in  the  world  has  for  decades 
kept  to  a  certain  route  fixt  once  and  for  all. 

"If  you  have  ever  observed  a  foot-path  on  a  level  meadow, 
you  will  have  noticed  that  it  rarely  follows  a  straight  line 
but  takes  many  turns  and  twists.  Every  such  variation  in  di- 
rection must  have  had  some  definite  reason — here  a  bush, 
there  a  mole-hill  or  a  big  rock  must  have  caused  the  first 
-wanderer  to  deviate  from  a  straight  course.  But  the  bush, 
the  rock,  and  the  mole-hill  have  long  since  disappeared;  yet 
the  path  has  followed  its  original  bent  and  still  keeps  its 
form  and  direction.     It  is  exactly  so  with  tourist  ships. 

"In  reality,  Advent  Bay  is  of  all  the  western  harbors  of 
Spitsbergen  by  far  the  least  interesting  and  least  characteristic 
of  the  Archipelago.  Moreover,  the  reputation  which  it  enjoys 
of  being  most  continually  free  of  ice  is  wholly  unfounded.  In 
Advent  Bay  we  were  crushed  in  the  drift-ice  and  completely 
blockaded,  and  moreover  earlier  reports  relate  similar  difficul- 
ties which  are  all  the  more  tmpleasant  because  the  anchorage  is 
rendered  dangerous  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  in  other 
bays  by  the  pack-ice.  To  be  sure  no  glaciers  debouch  into 
Advent  Bay,  and  one  is  safe  from  the  icebergs  that  may 
render  one's  position  uncomfortable,  and  yet  the  Bay  ice  itself 
is  far  worse  in  reality.  The  great  eastern  gulfs  of  the  Ice 
Fjord  become  open  comparatively  late  in  the  Summer,  and  the 
ice-floes  which  pours  out  from  them  easily  make  their  way  into 
Advent  Bay;  moreover,  as  we  found  to  our  cost,  there  is  the 
danger  that  the  ice  which  clings  to  the  west  coast  of  Spits- 
bergen may  be  driven  by  the  west  wind  into  the  Ice  Fjord, 
and  then  Advent  Bay  is  blockaded.  And  this  ice  is  com- 
posed of  extraordinarily  massive  thick  hard  blocks  which  may 
greatly  imperil  even  an  ocean  liner." 

A  Treacherous  Morass.  The  Mainz  was  in  real  peril, 
threatened  with  a  crushing  fate.    While  the  ice  seemed  to  be 
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growing  more  and  more  menacing,  there  came  a  sudden  change 
in  the  wind,  and  the  next  day  a  good  part  of  the  enemy's  forces 
began  to  evacuate  the  harbor,  though  not  sufficiently  to  liberate 
the  Mainz, 

Professor  Miethe  gives  a  most  amusing  account  of  an 
excursion  which  some  of  the  scientists  on  board  made  or  tried 
to  make  toward  the  upper  end  of  the  valley,  where  they  were 
almost  swallowed  up  by  the  treacherous  morass  and  from 
which  they  had  great  difficulty  in  returning  to  the  ship.  While 
she  was  still  under  the  blockade  ^ome  of  the  passengers  took 
advantage  of  a  narrow  lane  of  open  water  to  run  up  to  the 
landing-dock  of  the  Coal  Company.  Prince  Heinrich  himself 
steered  the  little  Phoenix,  on  which  they  embarked.  Prof^sor 
Miethe  thus  describes  the  adventure: 

Prince  Heinrich  Visits  the  Mine.  "The  coal-mine  at 
Advent  Bay  is  the  only  one  up  to  the  present  time  developed 
on  Spitsbergen  with  any  success  in  obtaining  a  genuinely 
practicable,  comparatively  recent  but  very  excellent  coal.  The 
English  [jtc]  Company,  working  during  the  summer  months 
and  freighting  their  product  on  their  own  vessel,  has  organ- 
ized the  whole  industry  of  this  remarkable  mine  in  the  most 
practical  fashion.  Not  only  has  a  little  'city'  of  wooden 
houses,  furnishing  good  and  wholesome  accommodations  for 
the  miners,  been  built  in  the  barren  valley,  on  the  northern 
precipitous  sides  of  which  the  shaft  penetrates  the  mountain, 
but  all  solicitude  has  been  shown  in  the  wisest  way  in  other 
respects  for  the  well-being  of  the  miners.  Alcoholic  liquors 
are  brought  to  Advent  Valley  only  by  the  means  of  tourist 
steamers.  The  surroundings  of  this  *Longyear  City,'  as  the 
little  settlement  is  called,  'are  really  quite  picturesque.  Situated 
on  the  sterile,  well-trampled,  and  dusty  tundra  near  the  rocky 
precipice  of  the  mountain,  it  overlooks  the  southerly  part  of  the 
Bay,  and  the  barren  Advent  Valley  on  the  one  side  and  on  the 
other  the  melancholy,  solemn,  snowy  head  of  the  valley.  The 
mine  is  connected  by  an  aerial  railway  with  a  landing-station  on 
the  fjord,  and  the  construction  is  made  to  accommodate  itself 
very  simply  to  the  horizontal  strata  frozen  hard  as  the  rock. 
It  seems  as  if  this  establishment  were  capable  of  producing  a 
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pennanent,  although  modest  profit,  at  least  as  long  as  the 
Norwegian  Government  shall  prefer  Advent  Bay  coal  for  the 
use  of  the  railway  that  runs  from  Narvik  into  the  interior 
of  Sweden." 

Another  member  of  the  Zeppelin  Arctic  Expedition, 
Geheimer  Regierungsrat  Professor  Doctor  Hergesell,  also  de- 
scribed the  difficulties  presented  by  the  ice  and  casually  men- 
tioned the  visit  of  Prince  Heinrich  and  a  large  company  to 
the  mine  at  Advent  Bay,  but  gives  no  further  description. 
Professor  Miethe  thus  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  big 
vessel  was  freed  from  its  imprisonment: 

The  Freeing  of  the  Mainz.  "While  we  were  inspect- 
ing the  establishment  at  Longyear  City  a  disagreeable  change 
in  the  weather  took  place.  The  southeast  wind,  which  had 
prevailed  during  the  whole  day,  suddenly  increased  in  strength, 
raising  clouds  of  dust  in  Advent  Valley,.,  and  directly  a  veri- 
table tempest  raged  over  jas.*  On  Vhe  Mxnnjs,  to  which  we  im- 
mediately returned,  the  consensus  of  opinion  was  for  the 
speediest  possible  raising  of  the  anchor,  for  the  position  of  the 
ship  grew  more  and  more  precarious  from  minute  to  minute. 
The  heavy  blocks  of  ice  which  the  wind  drove- before  it  and 
which  at  times  were  piled  up  against  the  prow  in  great  masses, 
now  and  then  seriously  threatened  to  snap  the  anchor-chain, 
and  directly  behind  us,  not  more  than  a  hundred  meters  from 
the  stem  of  the  ship,  lay  the  flat  coast.  As  our  propeller  could 
not  be  turned  in  the  ice,  an  attempt  had  to  be  made  to  let 
the  Phoenix  tow  us  against  the  wind  far  enough  to  get  free 
of  the  ice.  So  after  the  Phoenix  had  been  attached  to  the 
tow-rope,  the  anchor  was  hoisted,  but  only  with  the  result 
that  the  Mainz  and  the  Phoenix  drifted  together  to  leeward, 
since  the  little  steamer  was  not  powerful  enough  to  pull  our 
great  vessel  against  the  roaring  wind.  At  the  very  last  moment, 
when  the  Maim  was  in  imminent  danger  of  going  ashore,  the 
anchor  was  dropped  again  and  by  a  mere  lucky  chance  we  suc- 
ceeded during  a  brief  moment  in  starting  the  screw  in  a  small 
space  of  open  water  and  thus  seconding  the  effort  of  the 
Phoenix  and  working  clear  of  the  threatening  coast.** 
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This  somewhat  sensational  description  has  its  amusing 
side:  the  danger  was  mostly  imaginary.  Cargo  ships  rode 
at  anchor  in  Advent  Bay  at  all  times  in  the  summer  without 
any  difficulty. 

A  day  or  two  later,  when  the  Zeppelin  Expedition  pene- 
trated farther  to  the  North,  some  of  its  members  fell  in  with 
the  redoubtable  Rittmeister  Isachsen,  who  was  then  exploring 
in  the  vicinity  of  Quadehook.  They  found  him  sound  asleep 
in  his  tent,  resting  after  unusually  strenuous  exertions.  When 
he  woke  up  and  came  out,  he  presented  a  delightfully  pic- 
turesque appearance.  Professor  Hergesell  makes  a  verbal 
sketch  of  him : 

Pen-Portrait  of  Captain  Isachsen.  'The  Rittmeis- 
ter's  appearance  was  certainly  farthest  removed  from  the  usual 
tenue  of  a  cavalry-officer;  he  himself  told  us  that  he  had  not 
had  a  bath  for  weeks;  his  beard  was  untrimmed  and  hung 
down  in  long  tangles;  his  garb,  however  suitable  for  the 
climate  and  the  conditions  of  life,  in  that  region,  showed  signs 
of  hard  usage  and  was  scarcely  fit  for  decent  society." 

At  first  Isachsen  refused  to  go  on  board  to  meet  the  Prince : 
his  principal  reason  being  that  he  was  momentarily  expecting 
the  return  of  some  of  his  men  who  had  been  engaged  in  an 
attempt  to  cross  the  Island.  He  was  finally  persuaded,  how- 
ever, and  every  facility  was  given  him  to  make  himself  pre- 
sentable. They  took  him  on  board,  gave  him  a  warm  tub,  put 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  ship-barber,  furnished  him  with 
clean  linen  and  a  suit  of  blue,  and  made  a  new  man  of  him. 

His  Scientific  Achievements.  Whatever  silent  part- 
nership Captain  Isachsen  may  have  established  with  the  inter- 
lopers of  Green  Harbor,  his  scientific  work  on  Spitsbergen 
was  of  extraordinary  value.  His  expedition  consisted  of  fif- 
teen members  with  the  Government  vessel  Farm,  as  their  chief 
reliance.  One  of  the  party.  Lieutenant  Arve  Staxrud,  sur- 
veyed the  south  side  of  the  Ice  Fjord  toward  Bell  Sound. 
King's  Bay  and  the  whole  length  of  the  eighty-kilometer-long 
Foreland  Sound  were  systematically  mapped  in  soundings. 
Important  geological  investigations  were  made,  and  studies 
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of  the  ocean  currents  were  carried  out.  All  this  and  much 
more  was  accomplished  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the  ice- 
blockade.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  this  same  Arve  Staxrud, 
on  his  return  to  Norway,  filed  claims  to  unoccupied  coal-lands, 
while  Ritmester  Isachsen  himself,  not  long  after  his  return 
to  Christiania,  approached  Gibson  with  a  proposition  to  sell 
Mr.  Longyear  for  fifty-thousand  kroner  certain  information 
regarding  iron-ore  deposits  which  he  claimed  he  had  discov- 
ered and  which  varied  in  their  proportion  of  magnetic  iron 

from  forty  per  cent  to  more  than  forty-seven  per  cent,  with 
only  small  adulterations  of  titanic  acid  fosfurus  and  sulfur. 
He  intimated,  however,  that  he  would  go  in  on  equal  shares  with 
Mr.  Longyear,  provided  the  latter  would  bear  all  the  expenses 
of  prospecting.  This  iron-ore  was  situated  about  seven  hours' 
run  from  Advent  Bay,  and  gave  promise  of  being  very  abun- 
dant. It  proved,  however,  that  the  percentage  of  iron  in  the 
ore,  as  stated  by  Isachsen,  was  too  low  to  be  of  any  importance. 
Gibson  informed  him  that  he  felt  certain  that  Mr.  Long- 
year  would  not  be  interested,  but  would  bring  the  matter  to 
his  consideration.  He  informed  the  Ritmester  that  Mr.  Long- 
year  was  expecting  to  spend  the  next  Summer  in  Norway 
and  Spitsbergen,  and  they  might  meet. 

9.  GIBSON'S  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Gibson  left  Spitsbergen  toward  the  end  of  October  on  the 
final  return-trip  of  the  Munroe,  and  early  in  November  sent 
his  annual  report  to  the  Boston  office.  Besides  describing  the 
installation  of  the  machinery  already  mentioned,  he  sum- 
marized the  operations  at  the  mine  as  follows : 

The  Incline  Plane.  "The  incline  plane  connecting  the 
winter  stock-pile  and  the  bridge  to  the  dock  and  the  bridge 
from  the  shore  to  the  dock  were  both  widened  to  accommo- 
date the  larger  cars  used  this  year.  An  incline  was  built  on 
the  dock  to  raise  the  cars  to  a  sufficient  height  to  load  in  large 
ships  and  a  steam  endless-rope  engine  was  placed  on  the  shore 
for  the  purpose  of  transporting  cars  over  the  bridge  and  up  the 
incline. 
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"A  steel  traveler  operating  a  clam-shell  for  loading  the 
winter  stock  coal,  with  a  capacity  of  between  six  to  seven 
hundred  tons  per  shift  of  ten  hours,  was  erected,  thoroughly 
tested  and  found  to  meet  all  expectations. 

Electrical  Apparatus.  "At  the  mine  a  complete 
switchgear  and  transformer  were  installed  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  current  to  a  working  voltage  of  four  hundred,  an 
tlectric  haulage  gear  of  the  main  and  tail-rope  design,  two 
Diamond  coal-cutting  machines,  and  all  necessary  switches 
and  cables  for  conveying  the  current  throughout  the  mine 
were  put  in  and  tested.  They  all  worked  very  satisfactorily. 
Owing  to  the  terrific  storms  on  Spitsbergen  during  the  winter 
the  poles  on  the  transmission-line  between  the  power-house 
and  the  mine  had  to  be  set  at  intervals  of  sixty  feet. 

"A  complete  double-wire  telephone-system,  connecting  all 
points  of  importance  on  the  property,  was  installed. 

"At  the  camp  a  transformer  was  placed  for  reducing  the 
voltage  for  lighting  purposes  and  the  houses  were  wired  for 
lights. 

New  Houses.  "Three  double  houses  were  erected,  each 
containing  ten  rooms,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  families 
in  the  camp,  the  original  intention  being  to  move  the  families 
in  this  fall  to  overwinter.  A  woman  taken  up  last  fall  gave 
considerable  trouble  during  the  winter,  and  I  therefore  de- 
cided to  wait  until  next  year  and  take  the  women  up  early  in 
the  spring  and  have  the  summer  to  try  them  out  thoroughly, 
and  if  any  give  trouble  bring  them  back  at  the  close  of  the 
summer  season.  With  these  new  barracks  there  is  now  camp- 
room  for  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  men  and  the 
proper  officials. 

The  Improved  Plant.  "Owing  to  the  widening  of  the 
bridge  to  the  dock,  it  required  a  great  deal  of  rock  filling. 
This  work  was  very  thoroughly  and  completely  done,  and  I 
am  sure  the  bridge  will  be  perfectly  safe  from  ice  this  winter. 

"All  of  the  machinery  and  appliances  installed  were  tested 
before  the  summer  season  closed  and  found  to  work  in  an  ex- 
cellent manner.     We  now  have  a  complete  and  thoroughly 
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up-to-date  mining  plant  on  this  property,  and  it  should  produce 
between  forty-five  and  fifty-five  thousand  tons  of  coal  during 
191 1,  as  the  installation  is  now  complete  and  all  energy  can 
be  directed  toward  the  development  of  the  mine  and  the  pro- 
duction of  coal." 

During  the  summer  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  men 
had  been  employed  on  the  property  and  seventy-three  men  and 
three  women  were  left  at  Advent  Bay  for  the  winter.  All  this 
work  of  installation  had  interfered  with  the  usual  summer 
mining,  and  Gibson  was  able  to  report  an  output  of  only 
twelve  hundred  tons  mined  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sea- 
son, after  the  machinery  had  been  thoroughly  tested  and  was 
working  smoothly. 

The  Winter's  Output.  The  contract  system  of  work 
which  had  been  inaugurated  had  proved  satisfactory  to  all 
parties.  It  was  found  that  the  men  worked  much  longer  hours 
and  with  more  zest,  as  they  earned  fifty  per  cent  more  per 
day  than  when  paid  by  the  hour.  Their  eight  months'  work 
had  amounted  to  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  one  tons, 
nearly  all  of  which  was  piled  near  Tower  Fifteen  of  the  aerial 
tramway.  This  coal,  together  with  that  produced  during  the 
summer  of  1910,  would  have  all  been  sold  had  the  steamship 
Locksley,  which  was  chartered  for  the  season,  come  to  time. 
She  was  expected  to  make  two  trips,  but  was  three  weeks  late 
and  then  delayed  five  days  longer  by  the  ice.  When  she  re- 
ported the  second  time,  the  insurance  period  had  expired. 
She  carried  only  nineteen  hundred  and  five  tons.  Fifteen  him- 
dred  and  sixty-two  tons  were  carried  by  the  Munroe  during 
the  season.  This  total  of  thirty-five  hundred  and  sixty-two 
tons  was  as  widely  distributed  as  possible,  and  at  all  the  new 
markets  where  it  was  tried  it  was  subjected  to  rigid  tests,  and 
"in  every  instance  it  fully  sustained  the  high  standard  of 
qtiality  it  had  always  shown."  Five  hundred  and  sixty-two 
tons  were  used  by  the  ships  in  the  Company's  employ;  six 
hundred  and  sixty-three  tons  were  sold  at  the  dock,  and  two 
thousand,  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  tons  were  left  in  the 
stock-pile. 
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Financial,  Statement.  Gibson  followed  his  general 
report  with  a  statement  of  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
year.  The  Directors  of  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  had  au- 
thorized the  expenditure  of  a  little  more  than  one-hiuidred 
thousand  dollars.  The  actual  amount  used,  including  what 
had  been  spent  for  the  machinery  and  its  installation,  was 
slightly  less  than  ninety-eight  thousand,  leaving  a  balance  of 
about  two  thousand  eight  hundred. 

He  followed  this  with  his  estimates  for  the  next  year. 
This  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  dollars,  most  of  which  was 
likely  to  be  needed  in  making  advances  to  the  summer  men 
and  to  the  five  cargo-ships  that  would  be  required.  He  added 
twenty  per  cent  for  unforeseen  contingencies,  as,  for  instance,  a 
prolonged  ice-blockade.  He  thought  that  the  prospects 
were  bright  for  a  shipment  of  between  forty  and  fifty  thou- 
sand tons  during  the  next  season,  but  it  was  discouraging  that 
the  market  for  coal  was  much  lower  than  it  had  been  at  any 
time  since  1887. 

The  Norwegian  Coal-Market.  In  a  supplementary 
letter,  written  early  in  November,  19 10,  Gibson  outlined 
clearly  some  of  the  difficulties  in  making  bargains  with  the 
Norwegian  dealers.  He  considered  the  market  particularly 
hazardous,  largely  because  the  merchants  in  so  many  of  the 
small  towns  were  provided  with  small  capital,  and  a  single  cargo 
of  coal  meant  a  whole  year's  business  for  them :  they  could  not 
afford  to  risk  making  experiments  in  any  new  venture  not 
proved  to  be  beyond  question.  Gibson  found  that  the  dealers 
almost  everywhere  were  skeptical  of  the  Company's  ability 
to  deliver  orders  on  time,  and  insisted  on  a  stipulation  that  no 
more  than  five  days'  delay  should  be  given  as  leeway.    He  said : 

"The  merchants  have  no  trouble  whatever  in  getting  a  guar- 
antee of  delivery  from  England,  as  there  are  always  boats 
coming  here  for  ore  and  they  are  glad  to  get  cargo,  and  if  one 
is  late  another  can  be  secured  immediately." 

It  was  therefore  a  vital  necessity  to  make  some  arrangement 
whereby  they  might  be  freed  from  the  uncertainty  inherent  in 
the  tramp-steamers,  so  that  the  deliveries  might  keep  all  the 
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time  employed  the  same  number  of  ships.  A  whole  year's 
profits  might  be  endangered  by  having  a  ship  chartered  for 
only  one  trip  fail  to  report  at  or  near  the  date  specified. 

Meantime  he  was  devoting  his  energies  to  creating  new 
markets,  in  the  line  of  his  report,  with  the  Norwegian  coal- 
merchants  in  different  towns,  trying  to  extend  the  reputation 
of  the  Advent  Bay  product  as  much  as  possible.  He  wrote 
that  he  expected  to  be  in  New  York  toward  the  end  of  No- 
vember, but,  in  case  his  presence  were  not  required  in  Wash- 
ington he  thought  that  perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  more  im- 
portant for  him  to  give  his  personal  attention  to  the  matter 
of  coal  sale  and  distribution  during  the  months  of  December 
and  January,  and  that  he  would  be  willing  to  remain  in  Nor- 
way through  the  winter.  He  said  in  his  letter : 

Tight  Guarantees  Demanded.  "From  the  preliminary 
replies  I  have  received  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  mer- 
chants are  going  to  ask  for  very  tight  guarantees  of  delivery, 
and  these  can  be  met  only  by  someone  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  whole  situation.  ...  I  assure  you  that  one  who 
has  not  visited  them  can  not  appreciate  the  prospect  of  a 
winter  in  the  northern  villages  of  Norway  and  Russia,  but  I 
feel  sure  that  there  is  no  one  here  who  can  be  secured  who  is 
familiar  enough  with  the  situation  to  be  safely  entrusted  with 
this  work,  and  I  am  therefore  perfectly  willing  to  give  up 
my  trip  home  and  take  it  upon  myself." 

This  letter  brought  the  cabled  message,  "Stay,"  as  he 
had  suggested,  and  he  made  his  arrangements  accordingly. 

A  Winter  Campaign.  The  result  of  his  campaign  as 
he  reported  toward  the  end  of  the  following  spring  was  emi- 
nently satisfactory.  He  received  an  order  for  a  cargo  of 
two  thousand  tons  to  be  divided  between  Aalesund  and  Kris- 
tiansund,  completing  the  amount  which  he  felt  safe  in  guar- 
anteeing before  he  knew  exactly  how  much  had  been  produced 
during  the  winter  at  Advent  Bay.  It  amounted  to  thirty-five 
thousand  tons  and  he  had  "a  latitude  on  one  order  of  about 
five  thousand  tons." 

"This,"  he  said,  "is  the  highest  amount  I  felt  we  had  better 
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sell  for  two  reasons :  if  we  fail  to  deliver  the  full  amount  of 
coal  we  sell  this  year  it  will  be  practically  impossible  to  sell 
next  year,  as  that  point  has  been  our  hardest  obstacle  to  over- 
come this  year,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  former  English 
Company  to  deliver  their  sales;  the  second  reason  was  that  I 
found  the  prices  ships  wanted  for  one  trip  or  for  one  month's 
guarantee  with  our  option  to  put  them  off  were  decidedly 
prohibitive ;  therefore  we  should  have  been  caught  very  badly 
if  we  had  chartered  ships  for  more  coal  than  we  had.  Our 
charters  arc  now  arranged  so  that  we  can  cut  off  with  about 
twenty  thousand  with  no  forfeit,  or  we  can  hold  to  forty 
thousand  for  the  full  season,  with  the  ships  engaged." 

Advertisement  Sales.  He  announced  that  there  was  no 
town  of  any  size  between  Arkhangelsk  in  Russia,  and  Aalesund 
in  Norway — ^the  latter  place  being  about  thirty-six  hours  far- 
ther south  than  Trondhjem — where  they  would  not  deliver 
some  of  their  product.  Some  of  the  sales  had  to  be  made 
for  advertising  purposes,  so  small  that  a  single  ship  would  have 
to  be  sent  to  two  or  even  three  ports,  and  that  would  make  the 
freight  rather  expensive.  He  thought  that  sixty  thousand 
tons  would  be  the  limit  to  deliver  at  places  along  the  coast,  and 
he  advised  establishing  a  retail  yard  at  Troms0,  from  which 
the  prospects  were  excellent  that  a  business  of  fifteen  thousand 
tons  could  be  disposed  of  at  a  profit.  The  initial  cost  of  build- 
ing such  a  storage-house  as  would  be  needed  would  be  about 
ten  thousand  dollars.  If  that  were  undertaken,  he  reckoned 
that  they  would  have  a  market  of  about  seventy-five  thousand 
tons  for  the  following  year. 

ID.  THE  CLAIM-JUMPERS 

A  large  part  of  Gibson's  annual  report  dealt  with  the  at- 
tempts of  the  trespassers  to  "jump"  the  American  claims  at 
Green  Harbor.  He  went  to  Coles  Bay  and  found  that  the 
Company's  house  there  was  in  good  shape,  though  it  had  been 
occupied  at  different  times  by  a  band  of  hunters  who  over- 
wintered on  the  Ice  Fjord.  Nothing  had  been  destroyed  and, 
in  accordance  with  the  etiquette  of  the  North,  the  men  on  taking 
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their  departure  had  left  a  pile  of  dry  kindling  for  the  next 
comers. 

Unscientific  Exploring.  At  Green  Harbor  the  three 
principal  contestants  kept  up  their  annoying  activities.  The 
Hjorth  Syndicate  of  Kristiania  contented  themselves  with 
keeping  a  few  men  on  the  property,  but  the  sum  total  of  their 
work  was  an  entry  about  fifty  feet  long  in  the  coal-seam ;  but 
that  was  left  so  poorly  secured  that  when  the  snow  melted 
in  the  spring  it  filled  with  water,  then  froze  solid  and  effec- 
tually stopped  them.  They  had  a  foreman  and  one  man  pre- 
tending to  work  from  June  30  to  July  24;  then  for  about 
three  weeks  four  men  in  a  motor-boat  were  added  to  the 
force  and  a  new  entry  was  started  in  about  the  same  place 
and  by  October  had  reached  a  depth  of  three  meters.  They 
had  learned  nothing  by  experience.  Gibson  estimated  that  the 
value  of  their  actual  work,  including  the  house  or  hut, 
amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  kroner,  or  about  four  hundred 
and  twelve  dollars.  He  adds  to  the  report  extracts  translated 
from  the  log  kept  by  Foreman  Christian  pien  between  May  23 
and  September  7.  Actual  references  to  the  encounters  with 
the  Hjorth  men  are  as  follows: 

*'June  5,  Sunday,  After  dinner  went  to  Hjorth's  hut  to  see 
how  they  fared,  and  to  find  about  the  thirty  men  expedi- 
tion which  the  whalers  had  said  would  come.  They  had 
heard  nothing.  It  looked  like  poor  business  in  Hjorth's 
place.  The  foreman  went  with  me  up  to  the  mine.  Well, 
it  was  black  in  there  all  right,  but  mostly  stone,  those 
coals  there  were  poor.  They  had  not  got  any  more  out 
than  for  daily  use.  The  stockpile  outside  was  no  larger 
than  two  to  three  tons. 

**June  8.  Took  a  trip  to  Hjorth's  hut.  They  did  nothing, 
just  wating  for  relief,  tired  of  the  long  winter.  I  believe 
the  provision  they  have  is  poor  (or  little  of  it). 

June  30.  A  two-masted  large  motor  boat  came  into  the  bay. 
Thought  it  was  Hjorth's  or  Anker's,  and  went  down  to 
see.     It  proved  to  be  the  motor  boat  Enigheden,  from 
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Kristiania,  Skipper  Lindquist,  which  had  on  board 
Hjorth's  foreman,  by  name  Reitan — ^all  in  all,  on  board 
were  eight  men.  The  motor  boat  had  left  Troms0  Sat- 
urday, the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  and  had  met  the  drift 
ice  by  South  Cape,  which  had  delayed  them  a  day  and 
night.  Reitan  was  ashore  with  mail.  I  waited  down  by 
the  edge  till  he  came  back.  After  having  greeted  him  I, 
as  representative  for  Ayer  and  Longyear,  read  to  him 
the  statement  given  me,  which  contained  a  prohibit  to 
work  old  or  start  new  works  on  our  property.  Reitan 
said  that  he  had  heard  the  old  story  before  from  Mr. 
Burrall,  but  as  the  final  property  rights  to  the  mines  in 
Green  Harbor  some  time  during  the  summer  should  be 
decided  by  arbitration,  he  would  have  to  continue  the 
work.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  if  the  results  of  the 
conference  should  be  in  favor  of  Messrs.  Ayer  and  Long- 
year  the  work  done  by  Hjorth  would  be  to  the  good  of 
Ayer  and  Longyear  and  to  their  advantage.  .  .  . 
Reitan  said  that  it  was  not  decided  if  Hjorth  should  have 
a  winter  crew,  as  this  would  depend  on  the  result  of  the 
arbitration.  Schroder  had  not  yet  come,  but  would  prob- 
ably come  in  the  middle  part  of  July.  Two  of  the  crew 
from  the  motor  boat  rowed  out  the  fjord  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  so  there  remains  now  only  six  men. 
(They  were  hunters  and  passengers.) 
"July  I.  Daniel  Nj^is*  sloop  has  now  come.  From  Hjorth's 
ship  they  have  unloaded  some  cases  in  a  boat.  The  ice 
still  lies  so  compact  in  the  bay  that  it  is  impossible  to 
get  to  Hjorth's  hut  in  a  boat  and  dangerous  to  go  on 
skis  or  with  a  sled.  Hjorth's  skipper  told  me  that 
Hjorth  had  bought  the  motor  boat  for  5,000  kroner  and 
had  placed  a  motor  in  it,  so  it  now  cost  him  more  than 
8,000.  The  government  vessel  Farm,  with  Captain 
Isachsen,  came  this  afternoon  to  Green  Harbor.  At 
six  Reitan,  with  five  men,  went  in  over,  and  each  brought 
along  a  sack  of  provisions. 


it 
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July  2.  To-day  came  Hjorth's  crew,  who  had  overwintered 
(3  men)  and  shall  go  home  on  the  Enigheden  to-day.  I 
talked  to  his  foreman,  Harald  Isaksen,  who  said  that  only 
Reitan  and  one  man  should  for  the  present  remain.  At 
five  P.  M.  four  of  the  men  with  Reitan  came  back,  so 
there  now  remains  only  Reitan  and  another  man.  Farm 
still  here.  Hjorth's  sloop  aground.  The  reason  is  that 
the  crew  is  drunk  on  liquor  from  the  whaler  Hecla. 
Hjorth's  sloop  came  off  at  9.30,  and  went  at  once  to  Nor- 
way. 

'July  8.  Reitan,  Hjorth's  foreman,  asked  me  if  1  would  let 
him  have  some  dynamite,  as  he  had  forgot  to  take  some 
along.  He  would  get  a  supply  he  said  around  the  24th 
of  July.  I  was  rather  perplexed  over  such  question,  and 
said,  that  on  a  mining  expedition  it  was  more  necessary 
to  take  along  dynamite  than  cigars  of  which  he  seemed 
to  have  a  lot.    Thereafter  he  left  and  was  much  angry. 

'July  12.  Hjorth's  foreman,  Reitan,  came  rowing.  I  asked 
how  things  went.  He  answered  'rotten.'  A  two-masted 
motorboat,  which  came  yesterday  proved  to  be  a  Swed- 
ish scientific  party. 

July  16.  Munroe  came,  and  I  at  once  got  ready  to  go  along 
to  Advent  Bay. 

July  24.  Returned  from  Advent  Bay.  While  I  was  away 
Hjorth's  motor  boat  had  come  from  Troms0  on  Friday 
the  22nd.  Only  four  men  accompanied  Hjorth's  vessel, 
but  the  skipper  had  told  at  the  whaling-station  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  September  there  would  come  three  or  four 
men  to  overwinter. 

July  30.  In  the  afternoon  I  rowed  in  to  Hjorth's  station. 
The  boat  lay  out  in  the  bay.  There  was  only  one  man  on 
board.  The  others  had  moved  ashore.  By  the  side  of  the 
house  was  raised  a  tent,  where  the  three  men  lived.  I  met 
Reitan  up  in  the  house.  He  was  rather  friendly,  and 
asked  what  service  he  might  render  me.  He  had  now 
got  dynamite  from  the  ship,  so  he  did  not  have  to  ask  for 
a  loan.    He  told  me  unqualified  that  the  mine  they  had 
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tried  to  work  this  winter  is  altogether  filled  up,  and  that 
with  the  present  tools,  which  they  had,  it  would  not  pay 
to  take  up  the  work  again.  I  pointed  out  a  new  black 
hole  to  the  south,  which  showed  signs  of  work,  and  he 
affirmed  that  this  was  the  place  the  men  worked  now. 
There  was  coal  there,  but  so  far  from  the  bay  that  there 
was  little  prospect  of  rational  work.  They  had  only  got 
two  meters  through  the  hill.  As  the  slope  [sloop]  is 
going  back  to  Troms0  and  he  only  remained  behind  with 
one  man,  I  can  understand  what  extent  of  mining  they 
will  carry  on  this  winter.  I  was  treated  with  coffee  and 
then  went  home;  some  contrary  wind;  long  way  to  row 
and  alone  in  the  boat,  so  I  did  not  get  back  before  nine. 
''Aug.  15.  Hjorth's  boat  with  Reitan  and  two  men  came  out 
the  bay  and  anchored  by  the  whale-station.  At  1.30  the 
two  tourist  steamers  Kong  Harold  and  Neptun  came  in 
sight,  and  a  lot  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  came  on  up  to 
the  station  and  some  even  up  to  the  mine.  After  a  short 
stay  of  three  hours  the  ships  went  to  Advent  Bay,  where 
Kong  Harold  should  take  bunkers.  F.  Hjorth  from 
Kristiania  came  on  the  Kong  Harald  and  went  on  board 
his  motor  boat  and  sailed  for  his  coal  prospects,  but  came 
back  before  the  Kong  Harald  sailed  and  went  on  board. 
From  Hjorth's  foreman  I  heard  that  he  had  orders  to 
sail  to  Troms0  to  hire  four  men  for  overwintering  and 
to  get  the  necessary  materials,  provisions  and  ammunition 
for  the  winter. 

Aug.  16.  Hjorth's  boat  with  Reitan  passed  on  its  way  to 
Troms0  to  get  four  men  for  overwintering. 

Sept.  I.  Today  arrived  Hjorth's  boat,  the  Foreningen  from 
Troms^  with  the  overwinterers,  three  men,  whereof  the 
two  are  the  same,  who  overwintered  1 909-1910.  Reitan 
was  along,  had  used  three  and  one-half  days  from 
Troms^.  He  will  go  back  with  the  ship.  I  talked  to  him, 
and  he  said  the  following:  'Personally  I  don't  believe 
it  ever  will  result  in  anything  to  mine  in  this  place,  but 
as  long  as  the  chief  insists  upon  it,  it  does  not  matter  to 
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me.'    The  coal  appears  all  right  at  Hjorth's  opening,  but 
the  coal  is  mixed  again  and  again  with  layers  of  slate 
so  the  little  they  do  get  out  is  more  slate  than  coal. 
*'Sept.  3.     At  eight  in  the  evening  Hjorth's  motor  boat  left.  It 
didn't  even  stop  here  to  receive  mail." 

A  few  more  casual  entries  in  pien's  Day-Book,  more  or 
less  repetitions  and  of  no  special  importance,  were  confirmed 
in  a  sworn  statement. 

Gibson  felt  more  and  more  assured  that  the  Hjorth  Syn- 
dicate had  no  property-rights  whatever  on  Spitsbergen.  He 
had  a  somewhat  lively  correspondence,  however,  with  Hjorth 
himself. 

II.  SCHRODER  AND  ANKER'S  MEN 

As  to  Schroder,  Gibson,  though  he  made  diligent  search, 
could  find  no  trace  of  any  other  house  such  as  that  ambitious 
fisherman  claimed  to  have  erected  during  the  summer  of  1909; 
nor  was  any  information  to  be  had  regarding  the  coal  he  de- 
clared he  had  brought  down  for  sale  during  the  summer  of 
1908,  though  the  ships  Inga  and  Dixie,  both  employed  by  the 
Whaling  Company  operating  at  Green  Harbor,  both  brought 
down  a  few  sacks  for  him  the  following  season. 

Schroder  a  Cat's  Paw.  Christian  pien,  who  was  in 
Green  Harbor  from  May  23  until  September,  1910,  "notariali- 
ter  affirmed"  that  "nothing  had  been  seen  or  heard  concern- 
ing one  Andreas  Schroder  nor  anyone  representing  him  the 
whole  summer"  and  it  was  his  unqualified  opinion  that 
Schroder  had  not  visited  Green  Harbor  that  year,  for  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  land  there  without  being  ob- 
served by  some  of  the  men  employed  by  Ayer  and  Longyear. 
It  was  perfectly  evident,  therefore,  that  Schroder  was  merely 
a  cat's  paw  enlisted  in  a  blackmailing  scheme  by  unscrupulous 
parties. 

Anker's  Men  Ordered  Off.  Gibson  dealt  in  the  same 
thorough  manner  with  the  claim  of  Anker,  or  rather  of  the 
trespassers  who  were  evidently  financed  by  him.     He  says: 
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"Their  ship  appeared  in  Green  Harbor  on  July  26  and  sailed 
again  July  3 1 ,  being  there  in  all  only  five  days.    They  had  two 
men  on  shore  several  days  repairing  a  hut  they  had  built  in 
1909,  and  on  July  28  they  were  ordered  to  go  up  and  work 
in  the  coal-layer.    Our  foreman  met  them  and  ordered  them 
not  to  do  any  work  and  they  returned  to  the  ship,  but  on  the 
following  day,  July  29,  they  were  again  observed  going  up  the 
hill  with  pick  and  shovel,  our  foreman  again  made  protest 
but  this  time  it  was  disregarded  and  they  proceeded  up  to  the 
coal-layer  and  dug  two  small  holes  in  the  ground  neither  of 
them  going  through  the  earth  that  covers  the  coal  at  this  point. 
"There  is  not  the  slightest  value  on  the  work  done  by 
Anker  at  any  time  on  this  property,  except  the  house,  which  is 
probably  worth  300  kroner  or  about  seventy-five   dollars; 
the  few  test  holes  his  representatives  dug  during  1909  have 
long  since  washed  full  of  earth  from  the  thawing  in  svunmer." 
Gibson  confirmed  his  statement  by  submitting  a  transla- 
tion of  Christian  0ien's  observations  regarding  the  visit  of 
the  Anker  Expedition  to  Green  Harbor.     The  references  to 
his  dealings  with  Anker's  men  are  as  follows : 
"JtUy  26.     At  12  o'clock  noon,  Anker's  motor-boat  arrived 
and  anchored  outside  the  hut  built  by  Anker.    I  rowed 
onboard.     It  proved  to  be  the  motor  boat  Haakon  of 
Troms0,  rented  by  Chr.  Anker  of  Christiania,  all  in  all 
nine  men  on  board.     One,  who  introduced  himself  as 
Captain  of  Engineers,  Smith,'  said  that  he  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  Anker  on  Spitsbergen.    I  thereupon  protested 
against  his  carrying  on  of  any  kind  of  work  whatever  on 
the  properties  of  Ayer  and  Longyear,  which  I  pointed  out 
to  him,  whereto  Smith  answered  that  he  had  instructions 
from  his  chief  to  see  that  the  posts  were  in  good  order, 
and  if  possible  to  repair,  which  might  not  be  in  good 
order,  and  to  fix  the  hut,  but  any  mine  work  would  not 
be  done.     He  said  besides,  that  these  days  there  was  a 
preparatory  meeting  in  Kristiania  to  decide  the  Spits- 
bergen question.    The  motor-boat  had  been  in  to  King's 
Bay  to  look  after  some  of  Anker's  posts  there,  and  it  had 
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to  be  back  in  Troms0  before  the  9th  of  August,  as  the 
leader  of  the  expedition,  the  Captain  of  Engineers,  Smith, 
had  to  serve  in  the  military.  The  skipper  said  that 
Schroder  still  was  in  Troms0.  There  would  be  no  over- 
wintering for  Anker,  Smith  said. 

"July  27.  Anker's  men  were  today  up  to  the  hut,  which  I 
believe  was  built  by  Anker's  representative  in  1909,  fixed 
it  some,  and  rowed  thereafter  in  over  the  bay.  I  saw 
them  go  ashore  far  in,  but  they  came  back  almost  at  once 
and  rowed  to  their  ship. 

'*Jidy  28.  Two  of  Anker's  men  were  observed  walking  up 
to  the  old  opening  made  by  Anker,  having  along  pick  and 
shovel.  I  thereupon  went  up  to  them  and  forbade  them 
to  do  any  kind  of  work  whatsoever.  Thereupon  they 
did  really  go,  but  down  by  the  hut  built  by  Anker,  came 
Smith  up  from  the  shore  and  came  to  me  and  said,  that 
he  certainly  would  have  permission  to  clean  the  old  open- 
ing. Hereto  I  answered  that  he  had  heard  the  protest, 
which  I  on  behalf  of  my  company  had  made.  He  an- 
swered nothing,  but  turned  around  with  his  men  to  the 
ship.  As  this  was  about  six  o'clock  they  did  not  come 
back. 

July  29.  Quiet  on  board  Anker's  ship.  As  I  at  nine  o'clock 
came  from  the  mine  I  met  again  Anker's  men  coming 
with  pick  and  shovel.  On  my  question,  where  they  were 
going,  they  answered  that  they  were  ordered  by  the  Cap- 
tain of  Engineers,  Smith,  to  go  and  remove  the  stone, 
which  had  slid  down  and  filled  the  little  opening  made  in 
1909.  I  forbade  them  again,  but  also  this  time  was  I 
directed  to  Captain  Smith.  The  men  sat  down,  and  I 
went  down  to  the  shore  to  meet  Captain  Smith,  but  then 
the  boat  lifted  anchor  and  went  in  over  the  bay. 

"These  two  men  then  continued  up  to  the  place,  where 
I  believe  Anker's  men  worked  in  1909,  and  worked  there 
a  very  short  while.  I  can  see  Anker's  ship  go  around  the 
whole  bay,  clear  out  to  the  'Fortress'  [Faestning].  I 
observed  in  the  spy-glass,  that  Anker's  men  placed  marks 
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on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  clear  out  to  the  'Fortress' 
[Faestning]. 

'Vw/y  30.  Anker's  boat  has  come  back  and  lies  out  in  the 
harbor.  I  went  on  board  and  said  to  the  gentlemen — I 
met  both  Smith  and  Ytteborg — ^that  they  should  do  no 
kind  of  work  whatsoever,  but  was  sharply  turned  down. 
They  said  that  they  would  repair  the  hut,  look  after  their 
old  posts  and  clean  the  old  openings.  Ytteborg  spoke 
very  boastingly  of  his  acquaintances  in  the  Department. 
Thereafter  I  went  ashore.  At  noon  I  again  met  Smith, 
and  he  said,  that  he  now  was  through  with  his  work  in 
Green  Harbor  this  year,  *but  if  things  turn  out,  as  I  ex- 
pect,' he  said,  'will  I  come  back  in  May,  191 1,  and  within 
that  time  it  ought  to  be  decided,  who  have  the  right  in 
this  lawless  land.'  Thereafter  he  said  farewell,  as  he 
was  going  again  in  the  afternoon. 

"July  31.  At  3  p.  M.  Anker's  motor  boat  Haakon  went  back 
to  Troms^. 

"In  the  morning  of  July  30  I  visited  the  place,  where 
Anker's  men  had  worked,  and  found  two  holes  dug  into  the  hill 
about  fifteen  meters  apart ;  none  of  these  holes  were  more  than  a 
foot  deep,  neither  had  they  gone  through  the  earth,  which 
cover  the  coal  at  this  place.  These  two  holes  represent  all  the 
real  works,  which  have  been  done  by  Anker's  expedition,  with 
exception  of  the  repair  of  the  hut,  which  I  have  heard  they 
built  in  1909  and  the  repair  of  one  of  their  marks.  Anker's 
expedition  was  not  in  Green  Harbor  at  any  other  time  of  the 
summer,  except  the  days  above  noted." 

This  document  was  signed  by  0ien  and  also  "affirmed 
notarialiter,"  thereby  netting  the  public  funds  two  kroner. 

0ien's  day-book  or  log  is  also  reproduced  in  Gibson's  an- 
nual report,  and  gives  additional  particulars  concerning  these 
episodes.  For  instance,  he  tells  how  on  August  27,  after 
Anker's  men  had  been  up  to  the  hunting-hut,  he  himself  went 
there,  "cleaned  it,  set  a  hatch  before  the  window,  and  put  an 
iron  bar  across"  and,  having  found  a  white  board  with  white 
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letters  lying  on  the  shore  he  fastened  it  over  the  door  of  the 
hut.  It  read :  "Ayer  and  Lx)ngyear,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  1905," 
and  was  so  placed  that  it  could  be  seen  from  the  Ice  Fjord. 

A  Swarm  of  New  Claimants.  Gibson  informed  the 
Arctic  Coal  Company  by  letter  that  a  swarm  of  new  claimants 
had  sprung  up  and  were  taking  possession  of  immense  tracts 
of  land  on  Spitsbergen.  The  notifications  of  their  claims  were 
nearly  all  filed  by  fishermen  and  hunters.  One,  entered  under 
the  name  of  Johan  Hagerup,  ship-captain  of  Troms0,  covered 
eleven  houses,  one  on  Eder^en  (Eider  Island)  and  one  on 
Tusend^me  (the  Thousand  Islands) ;  these  islands,  being 
of  reasonable  size,  he  claimed  in  their  entirety.  The  other 
nine  houses  were  scattered  all  over  the  Archipelago;  as  he 
claimed  five  square  kilometers  around  each  of  them,  his  pos- 
sessions, if  allowed,  would  amount  to  two  hundred  square 
miles  in  addition  to  the  two  islands. 

There  were  many  other  claims,  but  none  of  them  con- 
flicted with  the  property  of  Ayer  a^d  Loji^ear  except  one  on 
Cape  Boheman ;  this  was  of  no  consecfuMce,  since  it  was  pro- 
posed to  relinquish  that  district.  ' '  ^  "' 

Petty  Annoyances.  The  Norwegian  Government  re- 
fused to  allow  Gibson  fo  copy  these- claims,  and  he  had  learned 
that  the  Government  had  engaged  an  agent  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  country  all  the  kuturan  and  winter  in  hunting  up  Nor- 
wegians who  could  make  any  claims  whatever  on  Spitsbergen, 
and  persuading  them  to  file  their  claims.  This  seemed  to  be 
only  a  part  of  the  annoying  and  unfriendly  attitude  of  the 
Norwegian  Government  toward  the  Americans.  The  narrow- 
minded  officials  seemed  entirely  to  forget  that  there  were  many 
Norwegian  stockholders  in  the  Arctic  Coal  Company. 

12.  PLANS  FOR  WIRELESS  INSTALLATION 

The  Arctic  Coal  Company  early  foresaw  that  it  would  be 
essential  to  their  interests  in  Spitsbergen  to  have  wireless  com- 
munication. The  matter  had  been  talked  over  and  Gibson 
was  eager  to  have  it  established  as  soon  as  possible.  That 
was  another  of  his  reasons  for  offering  to  spend  the  winter 
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in  Norway.  He  realized  that  if  he  returned  to  America  it 
might  be  too  late,  even  if  he  were  in  Kristiania  again  in  Jan- 
uary, both  to  secure  from  the  Norwegian  Government  the  con- 
cession to  erect  a  station  at  Hammerfest  or  Tromsf<  and  then 
to  place  the  order  for  the  apparatus  and  have  it  installed  in 
working  order  for  the  coming  summer.  He  hoped  to  erect 
the  Norwegian  station  before  the  first  trip  in  the  spring,  and 
take  the  Spitsbergen  station  with  him,  and  if  necessary  haul 
it  in  over  the  ice,  so  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  it  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

Judging  from  reports  of  the  trouble  which  other  companies 
had  experienced  in  dealing  with  the  authorities  regarding 
the  installation  of  wireless  on  vessels,  he  knew  that  a  great 
amount  of  finesse  would  be  required  for  a  foreign  company 
to  obtain  such  a  privilege. 

Norway  Refuses  Concession.  On  December  5  he  wrote 
Mr.  Longyear  that  he  had  just  returned  from  the  Capital, 
where  he  had  met  Herre  Thomas  Heftye,  Director  of  the 
State  Telegraph  and  Telephone  System,  who  informed  him 
that  the  Government  would  not  consider  the  granting  of  a 
concession  or  right  to  erect  a  private  station  in  Norway  under 
any  circumstances,  the  State  arrogating  to  itself  the  absolute 
monopoly  of  all  forms  of  telegraph  and  telephone  communi- 
cation. 

For  some  reason  the  Department  seemed  "particularly 
anxious  to  have  communication  with  Spitsbergen,  but  just  as 
anxious  to  have  it  under  their  control."  The  Director  as- 
sured Gibson  that  Norway  was  going  to  install  wireless  be- 
tween Hammerfest  and  Spitsbergen,  but  thought  it  would 
take  several  years  before  "they  could  work  the  thing  up  and 
get  the  appropriation  through  the  Storthing." 

Gibson  informed  him  that  they  wanted  and  must  have  im- 
mediate communication,  and  the  reply  was  that  the  only  way 
it  would  be  possible  was  for  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  to  fur- 
nish the  money  and  wait  until  the  Norwegian  Government 
should  get  the  appropriation  through  and  refund  what  had 
been  spent,  they  to  give  proper  guarantee  as  to  the  length  of 
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time  in  which  the  money  was  to  be  paid  back  with  interest. 
Gibson  saw  no  objection  to  this  provided  the  Company  had 
free  and  unhampered  use  of  such  apparatus  until  the  Govern- 
ment took  over  the  station ;  he  insisted  moreover  on  the  privi- 
lege of  locating  the  Spitsbergen  station. 

Wellman's  Old  Concession.  It  transpired  that  Walter 
Wellman  had  an  earlier  concession,  and  Gibson  thought  it 
might  be  so  worded  that  they  could  work  under  it  through 
him.  It  was  also  possible  to  buy  an  old  ship  and  erect  their 
Norwegian  station  on  it,  but  the  difficulty  in  such  a  procedure 
would  be  that  the  mast  or  tower  required  would  have  to  be 
at  least  eighty-five  meters  high,  and  this  would  necessitate  a 
rather  large  vessel.  If  this  were  done  it  could  be  anchored  at 
some  Norwegian  port  and  towed  about  two  or  three  times  a 
year. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  locate  Wellman.  A  first  letter 
addressed  to  him  was  returned  to  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
pany in  Boston;  a  second  reached  him  but  he  mislaid  it  and 
therefore  did  not  answer  it  until  March  3  following.  He 
wrote : 

Wellman's  Friendly  Reply,  "If  the  license  that  was 
granted  us  for  a  wireless  telegraph  is  still  in  force,  and  you  can 
use  it,  you  are  welcome  'to  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  alive 
or  not.  Perhaps  your  people  in  Norway  can  ascertain.  If 
you  will  get  the  information  I  will  be  glad  to  do  anything 
I  can  to  cooperate." 

This  indirect  method,  however,  as  might  have  been  fore- 
seen failed  to  bring  about  the  desired  results:  the  Norwegian 
Government  was  not  to  be  caught  napping. 

Proposed  Arrangement  with  Norway.  In  the  mean- 
time Gibson  was  making  investigations  regarding  the  cost 
of  the  wireless  apparatus  and  installation,  and  received  a 
number  of  "bids"  from  wireless  telegraph  companies  in  Eng- 
land, Germany,  the  United  States,  and  other  countries.  None 
of  them,  however,  was  satisfactory.  He  decided  that  the 
wisest  way  would  be  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the  Nor- 
wegian Government  for  the  Company  to  advance  the  money 
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for  building  both  stations  under  proper  guarantees  as  to  re- 
payment, and  to  allow  the  Government  to  operate  them  from 
the  beginning,  "as  it  would  be  a  long  time,  if  ever,  before 
the  communication  could  be  made  a  paying  investment,  the 
ability  to  commtmicate  with  the  mine  during  the  Winter,  which 
could  be  done  with  a  very  few  code-words,  of  course,  being 
the  value  to  the  Company." 

Mr.  Lx)ngyear  realized  that  it  was  of  prime  importance 
to  have  the  wireless  service,  so  he  did  not  balk  at  waiving 
the  interest  on  the  money  advanced,  if  that  stood  in  the  way, 
but  he  did  not  approve  of  Norway's  coming  into  immediate 
possession  of  the  Spitsbergen  station,  as  that  might  lead  to 
complications,  and  it  was  important  to  keep  the  territory  on 
the  Island  strictly  American  until  their  exact  status  should 
be  determined  by  international  agreement. 

Exasperating  Tactics.  Gibson's  negotiations  with  the 
Norwegian  authorities  caused  him  much  exasperation,  for 
they  backed  and  filled  and  sawed  and  yawed  with  the  situation 
changing  every  day.  If  the  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Communications  agreed  to  one  proposition,  the  Ministry  to 
which  he  was  attached  repudiated  the  bargain.  Every  disposi- 
tion was  shown  by  "those  higher  up"  to  throw  as  much  diffi- 
culty as  possible  in  the  way  of  a  speedy  settlement.  Gibson 
and  Minister  Peirce  recognized  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  getting  a  concession  for  a  station  on  Norwegian  soil.  The 
plan  suggested  of  equipping  the  Munroe  with  a  wireless-ap- 
paratus and  holding  the  ship  at  Troms^  or  at  Hammerfest 
was  found  to  involve  international  complications:  any  appa- 
ratus powerful  enough  to  talk  with  Spitsbergen  could  also 
reach  foreign  countries;  it  was  learned  through  diplomatic 
channels  that  England  would  not  agree  and  that  the  govern- 
ments concurring  to  maintain  Spitsbergen  a  No-man's  Land 
would  regard  Norway  as  derelict  to  its  agreement  in  permit- 
ting it. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  connect  with  Lloyd's,  which  had 
installed  a  powerful  station  in  the  North  of  Scotland.  The 
committee  of  that  corporation  would  have  been  glad  to  ac- 
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commodate,  but  all  ship-to-shore  stations  in  the  United  King- 
dom had  recently  been  transferred  to  the  British  Postmaster- 
General,  so  they  no  longer  had  any  interest  in  wireless-stations 
in  Scotland. 

Alternative  Propositions.  Tlie  Secretary  of  Lloyd's 
suggested  that  the  best  thing  to  do  in  the  circumstances  was 
to  request  the  British  Government  to  establish  a  station  in 
the  North  of  Scotland,  or  if  that  was  impracticable,  "to  ask 
for  a  license  for  permission  to  be  granted  to  the  Arctic  Coal 
Company  to  carry  out  such  an  installation,  or,  as  a  third 
alternative,  to  get  the  Postmaster-General  to  use  his  good 
offices  with  the  Norwegian  Government  in  support  of  a  propo- 
sition for  the  establishment  of  the  desired  station  in  Norway." 

Proposed  Station  at  Dunnet  Head.  The  secretary 
informed  Gibson  that  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  Lloyd 
stations  to  the  Post  Office,  they  were  on  the  point  of  equip- 
ping an  efficient  station  at  Dunnet  Head :  the  necessary  oper- 
ating-room was  on  the  ground  and  a  mast  about  fifty  meters 
high  was  set  up.  He  said  that  his  committee  would  be  quite 
prepared  to  transfer  this  equipment  to  the  Arctic  Coal  Com- 
pany at  reasonable  terms  if  permission  to  erect  a  station  on 
the  North  of  Scotland  could  be  obtained.  He  suggested  apply- 
ing to  the  Danish  Government,  which  had  put  Iceland  into 
telegraph  communication  with  the  Mother  Country :  Denmark 
might  provide  similar  arrangements  with  Spitsbergen. 

He  made  another  tentative  proposition:  "If  you  would 
be  willing  to  recoup  my  committee  by  paying  an  annual  subsidy 
toward  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  high-power 
station  at  Dunnet  Head,  they  would  be  ready  to  ask  the  Post- 
master-General to  grant  a  special  license  to  Lloyd's  for  this 
particular  station."  He  intimated  that  this  annual  payment 
would  be  "heavy,"  and  he  doubted  very  seriously  if  the  Gov- 
ernment would  consent  to  do  so,  as  it  was  his  impression  that 
"they  want  to  keep  all  such  stations  in  their  own  hands." 

Debates  and  Delays.  This  way  being  practically  closed, 
Gibson  kept  on  with  his  negotiations  with  the  Norwegian  Di- 
rector of  Telegraphs  and  Telephones,  who  was  quite  friendly 
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and  ready  to  help  in  every  way.  The  offices  of  the  United 
States  Government  were  also  enlisted,  and  Minister  Peirce 
had  various  interviews  concerning  the  matter  with  Herre 
Irgens,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Peirce  thought  that 
the  objections  raised  by  that  gentleman  would  militate  against 
action  being  taken  at  a  date  early  enough  to  enable  the  Com- 
pany to  erect  and  put  the  wireless  into  operation  that  season, 
and  he  wrote  Mr.  Longyear  that  from  all  he  could  learn 
Irgens  was  "not  disposed  to  put  himself  out,  or,  at  any  rate, 
to  oblige  the  American  interests  in  Spitsbergen." 

Proposed  Concessions  to  Hjorth.  Oddly  enough, 
Minister  Peirce  attributed  to  Gibson  a  plan  which  he  himself 
seems  to  have  evolved :  this  was  for  the  Arctic  Coal  Company 
to  "grant  Hjorth  his  claims  to  land  where  he  is  trespassing  for 
the  right  to  install  in  the  North  of  Norway  a  wireless  tele- 
graph station."  Peirce  argued  that  this  would  not  "constitute 
a  precedent  of  a  dangerous  nature,  as  it  would  be  in  effect 
a  sale  to  Hjorth  of  the  land  he  wants." 

Gibson  wrote  that  on  February  22,  Mr.  Peirce  proposed 
to  him  that  the  Hjorth  claims  should  be  allowed  "on  the  con- 
dition that  Norway  would  give  up  the  Anker  and  Schroder 
claims,  and  build  the  Hammerfest  wireless  station."  Gibson 
could  not  see  that  such  a  scheme  would  help  them:  it  might 
be  a  good  trade,  but  what  chance  would  there  be  of  its  going 
through?  Mr.  Nathaniel  Wilson,  the  Company's  attorney, 
who  was  handling  the  matter  with  the  State  Department  at 
Washington,  was  entirely  opposed  to  making  concessions  to 
Hjorth :  "In  my  opinion,"  he  wrote,  "it  is  not  to  be  thought 
of ;  certainly  not  at  the  present  moment.  It  would  only  com- 
plicate and  delay  present  action.  I  do  not  believe  the  Depart- 
ment would  approve  of  it." 

Appeal  to  Washington.  On  March  18,  the  Arctic  Coal 
Company  appealed  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Wash- 
ington to  use  his  influence  with  the  Norwegian  Government, 
not  merely  on  the  ground  that  the  wireless-station  connect- 
ing Norway  with  Spitsbergen  was  needed  for  commercial 
reasons,  but  also  "in  the  interest  and  for  the  benefit  and  pro- 
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tection  of  the  great  and  increasing  number  of  people,  includ- 
ing tourists,  who  each  Summer  visit  Spitsbergen  waters." 
An  additional  argument  was  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
laborers  at  the  mine  were  Scandinavians,  particularly  Nor- 
wegians. 

The  Company  desired  to  erect  a  tall  tower  at  Advent  Bay 
with  a  radius  sufficient  to  communicate  directly  with  the 
northern  coast  of  Norway;  they  intended  to  have  it  con- 
ducted by  their  own  force  of  operators,  but  were  perfectly 
willing  that  all  messages  should  be  under  the  inspection  of  the 
Norwegian  authorities.  They  also  wished  to  equip  their 
steamer,  the  William  D.  Munroe,  sailing  under  the  American 
flag,  with  a  wireless  apparatus  keyed  to  the  station  at  Spits- 
bergen. Since  this  vessel  would  not  need  to  make  so  many 
trips  as  formerly,  she  would  remain  a  large  part  of  the  time 
in  the  harbor  of  Troms^  or  Hammer f est,  or  at  some  other 
suitable  port. 

Mr.  C  F.  Ayer's  Plea.  "The  urgent  need  to  this  Com- 
pany," wrote  Mr.  Charles  F.  Ayer,  the  Treasurer,  "to  have 
wireless  communication  within  the  next  few  months,  and  also 
the  advantages  and  increased  safety  that  would  enure  to  all 
navigators  and  visitors  in  that  dangerous  locality,  justify  us 
in  requesting  that  permission  be  asked  of  the  Norwegian  Gov- 
ernment in  behalf  of  this  Company  to  construct  at  once  and 
maintain  under  proper  conditions  a  wireless  telegraphic  sta- 
tion on  the  mainland  in  Norway  at  such  point  as  may  be  desig- 
nated." 

Mr.  Ayer  adverted  to  the  proposition  that  Hjorth's  claim 
to  certain  lands  at  Green  Harbor  should  be  admitted  as  an 
aid  in  obtaining  the  permission  of  the  Norwegian  Government 
to  realize  their  wishes  and  expressed  the  apprehension  "that 
the  presentation  and  discussion  of  such  a  proposition  would 
cause  delay  in  a  matter  so  pressing  and  deprecated  its  advo- 
cacy. 

Contract  Obtained  for  Wireless.  Disregarding  dip- 
lomatic intercession  Norway  absolutely  refused  permission  to 
equip  the  Munroe  with  a  wireless  apparatus  powerful  enough 
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to  communicate  with  Spitsbergen.  But  in  the  meantime  Gib- 
son was  making  some  progress  in  negotiating  with  Herre  Di- 
rektj^r  Heftye  and  finally  succeeded  in  getting  a  contract 
between  the  Norwegian  Telegraphic  System  and  the  Arctic 
Coal  Company.  The  System  agreed  to  erect  a  station  on 
Spitsbergen  and  a  corresponding  station  on  the  {mainland  of 
Norway,  both  to  be  completed  and  placed  in  operation  as  soon 
as  possible  during  the  year  191 1,  and  operated  by  the  System 
on  its  own  account.  The  Coal  Company  agreed  to  erect  and 
operate  a  station  or  eventually  stations  at  various  settlements 
on  Spitsbergen  to  commtmicate  with  the  System's  main  sta- 
tion there,  and  send  all  their  telegraphic  correspondence  from 
and  to  Spitsbergen  through  Norway  "as  long  as  the  tariff 
or  rate  of  telegrams  sent  this  way  does  not  exceed  the  tariff 
or  rate  of  other  routes  or  facilities,"  and  bound  themselves  not 
to  erect  a  station  on  Spitsbergen  of  sufficient  power  to  com- 
municate direct  with  any  other  coimtry. 

A  provisional  tariff  rate  was  established,  and  the  agree- 
ment which  was  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Government  was 
to  begin  on  May  i,  and  be  effective  until  January  i,  1926. 

Gibson  withheld  the  phrase  'including  the  Company's  right 
to  withdraw'*  because  he  was  informed  that  the  Storthing 
would  not  appropriate  the  money  until  their  consent  was  final. 

The  Obstacles  Overcome.  Gibson  cabled  a  code-mes- 
sage embodying  the  essentials  of  this  agreement,  and  strongly 
urged  its  acceptance.  In  a  supplementary  letter  he  related 
the  obstacles  against  which  he  had  worked: 

"At  the  beginning  of  negotiations  Norway  offered  what 
I  considered  an  impossible  contract,  wishing  us  to  guarantee 
a  fixed  income  for  their  station  for  twenty  years.  This  I 
of  course  refused,  but  offered  to  guarantee  6,500  kroner  per 
year  for  their  one  station  at  Hammer f est  if  they  would  build 
there  to  communicate  with  us  at  Advent  Bay.  The  Nor- 
wegian Cabinet  then  refused  positively  to  build  the  one  sta- 
tion, nor  would  they  consider  the  building  of  two  unless  we 
guaranteed  a  fixed  income  of  6,500  kroner  for  the  two  sta- 
tions, or  agreed  to  send  all  correspondence  through  their  sta- 
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tions  without  reservation.  I  took  the  stand  that  we  were  will- 
ing to  build  at  Spitsbergen  and  assume  all  risk  and  responsi- 
bility of  income  and  expense,  and  that  if  Norway  built  it  was 
only  reasonable  she  should  do  the  same. 

"They  then  refused  to  build  this  year,  and  the  Minister  of 
Industries  asked  me,  while  walking  up  the  street  with  me, 
what  we  would  do,  and  I  told  him  we  had  been  assured  from 
another  source  that  we  could  get  communication  this  Sum- 
mer, and  later  in  the  day  while  dining  at  his  home,  he  asked 
when  I  should  leave  for  Tromsf^,  and  I  told  him  in  all  prob- 
ability I  should  go  to  St.  Petersburg  the  following  day,  so 
the  following  day  they  asked  for  another  conference  rather 
early  in  the  morning.  After  several  days  of  dickering  the 
agreement  I  enclose  is  the  nearest  we  could  get  together." 

Arguments  for  Acceptance.  He  went  on  to  fortify 
his  arguments  in  favor  of  accepting  the  Norwegian  propo- 
sition: In  the  first  place  it  fixed  upon  Norway  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  investment,  which  was  likely  to  cost  them  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  kroner,  or  sixty  thousand  dollars, 
and  he  thought  that  the  cost  of  their  communications  would 
not  reach  nearly  the  interest  on  the  investment  and  cost  of 
operation. 

Then  the  proviso  that  Norway  must  give  such  rates  as 
might  be  secured  through  "other  routes  and  facilities"  safe- 
guarded the  Company,  and  there  seemed  very  little  danger 
of  the  Norwegian  Government's  "pinching"  them.    He  added : 

Gibson's  Letter.  "The  present  intention  of  Norway  is 
to  build  on  the  Whaling  Station  property,  but  they  are  not 
bound  to  this,  and  I  wished  to  insert  a  clause  that  they  were 
not  to  build  on  the  area  in  dispute.  It  was  the  general  opinion 
that  the  Storthing  would  never  appropriate  the  money  with 
this  clause,  but  after  consultation  with  Mr.  Peirce  I  waived 
this  point  as  he  feels  that  Norway  as  a  Government  could  not 
possibly  build  on  any  property  claimed  by  us.  He  strongly 
expressed  himself  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  greatly  to 
our  advantage  to  have  them  attempt  this.  It  is  not  at  present 
their  intention  to  do  this  as,  owiijg  to  the  formation  of  the 
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cliffs  at  Hjorth's  trespass,  it  is  thought  the  Station  would  not 
work.  The  Telegraph  Direktj^r  assures  me  the  selection  of 
the  Station  will  be  left  to  him,  and  that  he  considers  the 
Whaling  Station  point  the  proper  place  as  it  is  the  only  undis- 
puted Norwegian  property  as  well  as  the  most  advantageous 
from  a  scientific  point.  However,  the  contract  does  not  pro- 
tect us  in  this,  and  I  believe  it  really  would  be  impossible  to 
get  it  through  the  Storthing  with  such  a  clause,  as,  if  there 
is  anything  to  cause  delay,  it  will  be  too  late  to  accomplish 
anything  this  Summer. 

"This  contract  is  the  best  we  can  possibly  do  with  the  Gov- 
ernment for  this  year  at  least,  so  we  must  either  accept  it, 
make  arrangements  for  our  own  stations  on  Spitsbergen  and 
our  ship,  or  wait  another  year." 

Minister  Peirce's  Letter.  About  the  same  time  as 
Gibson  was  writing  this  Mr.  Peirce  in  a  personal  letter  in- 
formed Mr.  Longyear  that  whereas  it  had  been  up  to  that  time 
the  policy  of  the  Norwegian  Government  to  put  obstructions  in 
the  way  of  the  Spitsbergen  enterprise,  they  had  recently  been 
obliged  to  take  a  more  favorable  attitude,  owing  to  the  ex- 
cellent impression  which  the  American  Minister's  interview 
with  one  of  the  newspapers  had  created  among  the  business 
interests  in  Kristiania  and  other  cities.  These  influential  capi- 
talists, who  were  the  main  support  of  the  party  in  power, 
had  been  brought  to  see  "how  entirely  in  Norway's  commer- 
cial interests  the  success  of  the  Arctic  Coal  Company's  mining 
industry  was  involved." 

This  and  other  considerations  combined  to  give  the  Ameri- 
can Minister's  good  offices  in  the  matter  of  the  wireless  sta- 
tions considerable  weight  of  influence  "in  important  quarters  at 
the  right  time,"  so  that  Mr.  Gibson  had  "received  a  proposition 
in  regard  to  the  wireless  station  which  he  seems  to  consider 
favorable."  He  also  informed  Mr.  Longyear  that  his  resigna- 
tion, offered  two  years  earlier,  had  been  accepted. 

The  Fifteen-year  Stipulation.  The  article  in  the 
contract  binding  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  for  fifteen  years 
to  the  main  stations  "by  a  short  and  very  thin  string"   (as 
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Mr.  Wilson  expressed  it)  was  disapproved  both  in  Boston  and 
in  Washington.  Mr.  Wilson  saw  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
telegraphed  to  the  Company  to  cable  Gibson  that  Norway's 
last  proposition  was  held  in  abeyance  and  not  accepted.  He 
wrote  that  Mr.  Hale  thought  the  modifications  proposed  by 
the  Company  were  certain  to  cause  discussion  and  delay. 
He  reported  as  a  bit  of  news  that  Peirce  was  to  leave  Kristiania 
on  Jime  i,  and  that  Mr.  Curtis  was  then  to  be  in  charge  of 
the  American  Legation,  and  it  seemed  very  important  that  the 
real  views  or  objections  of  the  Norwegian  Government  regard- 
ing the  wireless  situation  should  be  known  both  to  the  Ameri- 
can Government  and  to  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  before  any 
new  scheme  should  be  proposed. 

Mr.  Hale  read  to  Wilson fa  communication  (quite  a  paper) 
from  the  British  Government  (not  from  the  Ambassador), 
and  the  proposed  reply  by  the  Department,  which  indicates  that 
the  two  Governments  will  be  in  entire  accord  in  objecting  to 
the  project'' — ^that  is,  of  equipping  the  Munroe  with  a  power- 
ful wireless  apparatus. 

Norwegian  Offer  Refused.  The  Company  cabled  Gib- 
son to  refuse  the  Norwegian  contract,  a  supplementary  clause 
permitting  withdrawal  before  May  i ;  he  notified  Herre  Di- 
rekt^r  Heftye  that  his  Company  had  not  approved  the  condi- 
tions of  the  contract,  and  took  advantage  of  the  right  to  with- 
draw. But  he  wrote  the  home  office  the  same  date — 
April  24 : — 

'1  cannot  help  feeling  that  we  have  made  a  mistake  in  not 
accepting  the  Norwegian  offer,  although  this  will  make  no 
difference  in  my  efforts  to  get  the  concession  of  the  terms 
stated  in  my  despatch  of  April  7"  .  .  .  "The  bids  that  will 
be  accepted  by  Norway  if  she  makes  the  installation  are,  Ham- 
merfest  Station  kroner  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  and 
Spitsbergen  Station  kroner  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, 
or  a  total  of  approximately  seventy-two  thousand  dollars." 

Gibson  Authorized  to  Yield.  Five  days  later  the  Com- 
pany cabled  Gibson  that  the  Department  at  Washington  having 
recommended  accepting  the  bargain,  they  authorized  him  to 
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dose  if  convinced  that  he  could  not  obtain  better  terms,  and 
urged  him  to  make  a  determined  effort  to  get  the  Spitsbergen 
Station  located  at  Advent  Bay :  "Green  Harbor  is  not  at  all  a 
suitable  location.    Insist  on  communication  this  year." 

He  wrote  on  the  same  day  that  he  had  already  made  as 
strong  a  stand  as  possible  for  stationing  the  wireless  at  Ad- 
vent Bay,  "but  the  officials  would  not  agree  to  it.  Neverthe- 
less," he  said,  "I  stated  to  them  yesterday  that  you  would  not 
agree  to  the  Green  Harbor  location,  that  you  objected  to  Nor- 
jvay's  having  the  station  on  Spitsbergen,  but  that  you  were 
willing  to  waive  this  point  if  they  would  build  at  Advent  Bay." 

To  this  the  Minister  replied  that  the  Company  had  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  only  harbor  at  Advent  Bay,  and,  as 
there  was  no  possibility  of  other  companies  getting  in  there, 
he  could  not  recommend  that  place  and,  even  if  he  should 
recommend  it,  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  the  appropriation 
through  the  Storthing. 

Jealousy  of  the  Storthing,  Gibson,  who  was  diplo- 
matic enough  not  to  let  the  Minister  see  that  he  took  the  same 
point  of  view,  nevertheless  entirely  agreed  with  him:  "The 
slightest  intimation  in  the  Storthing  that  this  station  was  being 
built  for,  rather  than  against,  our  interests  would  be  sufficient 
to  kill  it.  I  do  not  think  for  one  moment  that  the  Departments 
are  working  in  our  interests  or  that  they  feel  it  is  other  than 
to  their  interest  to  have  control  of  the  wireless  communica- 
tion"  .    .    . 

"The  granting  of  a  franchise  to  us  for  a  station  in  Norway 
has  been  absolutely  out  of  the  question  from  the  first,  and 
the  original  proposal  that  we  furnish  the  money  and  build  for 
Norway  was  a  proposition  of  the  Director  of  Telegraph  which 
was  made  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  which  his  Minister 
refused  to  consider.  The  Director  and  Minister  of  Industries, 
however,  were  in  favor  of  Norway's  building  its  station  and 
allowing  us  to  build  ours,  but  this  was  blocked  by  higher  pow- 
ers. .  .  .  They  then  asked  what  our  Company  would  guar- 
antee in  tariffs  if  they  built  both  stations.  I  offered  guarantee 
of  6,500  kroner  to  the  Hammerfest  Station,  but  none  for  two 
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stations,  and  further  stated  we  wished  to  handle  the  Spits- 
bergen end. 

"After  many  meetings  at  which  very  little  was  accomplished 
they  offered  to  build  without  the  guarantee  of  any  amount  of 
business,  and  offered  the  contract  which  we  have  now  accepted. 
It  was  simply  out  of  the  question  to  get  them  to  adopt  Advent 
Bay  or  to  get  them  to  consider  building  only  the  Norwegian 
Station.  I  have  therefore  told  them  to-day  I  had  additional 
instruction's  from  you  to  accept  if  they  guaranteed  communi- 
cation this  year.  The  Government  would  not  appropriate  the 
money  until  we  finally  agreed  to  accept  the  contract,  and  as 
we  only  accepted  to-day  it  must  go  before  the  Storthing  early 
next  week.  They  are,  however,  preparing  plans  and  receiv- 
ing bids,  and  assure  me  all  will  be  in  order  in  time  for  this 
season." 

Gibson,  while  showing  all  due  deference  to  the  opinions 
of  the  Company  regarding  the  location  of  the  Station,  felt 
that  on  the  whole  it  was  just  as  well  to  have  Green  Harbor 
selected.  "In  the  future,"  he  said,  "when  we  have  a  Govern- 
ment on  Spitsbergen,  then  it  will  unquestionably  be  better  for 
us  to  have  the  station  at  our  camp,  but  as  long  as  Spitsbergen 
is  in  its  present  state  I  do  not  think  it  would  work  particularly 
to  our  advantage  to  have  several  Norwegian  Government  em- 
ployees in  our  camp  during  the  Winter  .    .    . 

A  Satisfactory  Contract.  "The  contract  has  many 
points  in  Norway's  favor,  and  is  also  favorable  to  us  in  many 
ways,  and  I  feel  and  sincerely  hope  it  will  so  develop  that  we 
have  secured  a  very  good  contract.  At  all  events,  I  think 
you  can  be  assured  it  was  the  best  that  could  be  procured, 
unless  we  could  have  waited  at  least  three  years  and  possibly 
five,  by  which  time  Norway  would  have  built  the  Northern 
Station,  which  must  assuredly  not  have  refused  to  communi- 
cate with  us." 

So  the  matter  was  satisfactorily  settled.  The  Norwegian 
Government  carried  out  its  plans  of  establishing  an  expensive 
station  at  Green  Harbor,  a  project  which  had  of  course  an 
ulterior  purpose  in  line  with  the  intention  of  that  country  to 
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become  paramount  in  Spitsbergen.  But  the  arrangement  af- 
forded the  American  interests  what  they  needed  in  the  line  of 
wireless  communication. 

The  Local  Wireless  Delayed.  Gibson  was  disap- 
pointed at  not  being  able  during  the  summer  to  erect  the  small 
station  at  Advent  Bay  to  connect  with  the  Norwegian  main 
station  at  Green  Harbor.  Unfortunately,  a  seamen's  strike 
and,  later,  the  general  traffic-strike  in  England  prevented  him 
from  securing  the  material  for  the  masts.  At  first  he  was  en- 
couraged by  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Norwegian  work  at 
Green  Harbor  to  hope  that  the  engineer  sent  by  the  German 
Telefunken  Company  in  charge  of  erecting  that  station  and 
expected  to  spend  the  winter  in  Spitsbergen,  would  be  permit- 
ted to  go  to  Advent  Bay  in  October  or  November  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  the  station  there.  When,  during  the  sum- 
mer, that  Engineer  was  recalled  to  Germany,  Gibson  tried  to 
engage  him  independently ;  this  the  Telefunken  Company  ve- 
toed; their  own  price  was  at  the  rate  of  forty  kroner  a  day 
and  a  bonus  of  four  hundred  kroner.  Of  course  he  declined  to 
enter  into  such  an  extortionate  contract  and  put  off  installing 
the  local  wireless  station  till  the  following  summer.  He  re- 
ported that  communication  could  be  made  by  sending  two  mes- 
sengers— for  men  never  should  travel  alone  in  the  Arctic 
regions — at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  kroner  a  month : 
really  a  saving,  as  an  operator  would  have  to  be  paid  two 
hundred  and  fifty  kroner  a  month  with  free  board  and  travel- 
ing expenses,  making  a  total  of  about  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  kroner  a  month. 


IX.     A  POLAR  BEAR  HUNT 
I.  THE  FIRST  STRIKE 

DURING  the  month  of  March,  191 1,  Gibson  grappled 
with  the  question  of  securing  ships  to  freight  coal 
to  Norway.  Ship-owners,  being  unfamiliar  with 
Spitsbergen  conditions,  would  not  consider  contracts  reckoned 
by  the  ton,  so  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  time-charters, 
and  owing  to  exigencies  of  the  short  season,  he  engaged  five 
ships  for  maximum  tonnage  at  a  month  each,  with  option  up 
to  three  months,  having  therefore  to  pay  higher  prices  than 
for  the  full  season. 

The  Coal  Fleet.  The  five  vessels  were  the  Heim,  2400 
tons,  the  Folsj0,  2200  tons,  the  Rondp,  2050  tons,  the  Locksley, 
1850  tons,  and  the  Alma,  1450  tons,  at  a  total  cost  of  about 
twelve  thousand  dollars  a  month.  The  Fanny,  which  had  been 
chartered  by  the  Norwegian  Government  to  transport  the  plant 
of  their  wireless  station  to  Green  Harbor,  was  engaged  to 
take  coal  back  to  Norway. 

On  April  i,  the  work  of  overhauling  the  machinery  and 
other  equipment  of  the  William  D.  Munroe  was  begun.  This 
was  accomplished  by  members  of  the  crew  and  outside  mechan- 
ics paid  by  the  hour,  thus  effecting  a  considerable  saving  over 
putting  the  vessel  on  a  slip.  It  was  all  accomplished  by  May  10, 
the  full  crew  was  mustered  by  the  15th,  and,  the  cargo  having 
been  loaded,  she  sailed  for  the  North  on  the  20th  with  pro- 
visions for  a  hundred  men  for  six  weeks,  with  eighty-eight 
laborers,  miners,  mechanics,  two  foremen,  two  clerks,  summer 
superintendent,  and  Gibson  on  board. 

A  Needless  DfexouR.     The  wind  blew  all  the  time  strong 

from  the  south-west  and  they  first  encountered  the  ice  within 

fifty  miles  of  Ice  Fjord.    At  six  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  they 

found  the  pack  so  tightly  frozen  that  it  was  impossible  to 
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force  it,  and  they  lay  on  the  edge  of  it  until  June  5,  when  they 
succeeded  in  getting  through  to  the  mouth  of  the  Fjord  at 
eight  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day.  Gibson  with  three 
men  immediately  started  in  over  the  mountains  to  the  camp, 
for  the  ice,  though  too  tightly  packed  to  press  through,  was  too 
badly  broken  to  be  safe  to  walk  over.  But  when  they  reached 
a  hunter's  hut  on  Alke  Horn  and  looked  back  they  saw  that 
the  ice  was  rapidily  moving  out,  and  that  it  had  broken  in 
the  north-eastern  tributaries  to  the  Ice  Fjord,  making  it  im- 
possible to  reach  Advent  Valley  without  a  circuit  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles.  After  they  had  accomplished  about 
a  sixth  of  this  distance,  they  saw  that  the  Munroe  had  entered 
the  Fjord,  and  they  returned  to  the  hunter's  hut  and  then 
descending  to  the  level  of  the  Sea  they  crossed  on  the  ice 
to  board  her  again. 

Landing  Across  the  Ice.  On  the  morning  of  June  7 
they  reached  the  mouth  of  Green  Harbor,  and  the  foreman  of 
the  exploring  crew  there  came  out  to  report  that  ever)^hing  had 
gone  exceptionally  well  during  the  winter.  They  lay  at 
Green  Harbor  until  nine  in  the  evening,  when  the  tide  opened 
a  passage,  and  after  much  difficulty  with  the  ice  they  reached 
at  six  the  next  morning  a  point  about  eight  miles  from  Ad- 
vent Bay. 

The  summer  men  and  indispensable  provisions  were  im- 
mediately landed  and  all  the  winter  men  except  the  superin- 
tendent, B.  Mangham,  and  fourteen  others  were  taken  on 
board.  It  was  a  three  days'  job  to  transfer  the  baggage  and 
supplies  but,  though  the  ship  was  ready  to  sail  by  early  morn- 
ing on  the  nth,  the  ice-conditions  were  so  bad  that  it  was  held 
in  the  Fjord  until  the  20th ;  when  sailing  she  reached  Troms0 
five  days  later,  and  left  on  her  second  trip  on  the  30th  with 
one  foreman  and  sixty-four  laborers,  miners,  and  mechanics. 

Munroe  Fever.  Gibson  remained  at  Advent  Bay,  having 
found  that  labor-conditions  were  in  a  tangled  state.  The  men 
that  had  been  left  for  the  winter  had  refused  to  accept  the  con- 
tract-price— nine  kroner  for  a  nine-hour  day — high  as  it  was, 
offered  by  the  Company,  and  demanded  an  increase  of  thirty 
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per  cent.  So  they  were  put  on  day-pay  until  December  i ,  when 
they  gave  in  and  worked  according  to  their  contract. 

When  spring  arrived  they  suffered  from  the  usual  "Mun- 
roe  fever/'  and  were  inclined  to  stop  working  and  indulged 
in  watchful  waiting,  most  of  them  beginning  to  prepare  for 
the  ship's  arrival  five  or  six  weeks  before  she  was  due. 

A  Sympathetic  Strike.  It  happened  that  all  the  miners 
in  Norway  were  out  on  strike,  and  as  soon  as  the  men  at  Spits- 
bergen learned  of  it  from  the  newcomers  they  felt  that  sym- 
pathy called  for  a  like  action.  This  was  fomented  by  two 
Swedes  who  had  got  into  the  crew  by  borrowing  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation, and  had  immediately  begun  to  make  trouble. 
They  were  gamblers;  they  had  fleeced  the  other  men  and  in- 
timidated them.  When  the  superintendent  found  this  out  he 
refused  to  give  the  men  time-checks  to  be  paid  at  the  Troms0 
office.  This  made  it  impossible  for  the  swindlers  to  carry  on 
their  game,  and  they  became  mischief-makers.  One  of  them 
was  a  giant  in  stature,  weighing  at  le^st  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five pounds.  All  the  winter  h©  iiad  sliirked  and  been 
troublesome.  He  would  neither  Work  nor.  pa^  for  his  board. 
He  had  boasted  to  the  "other  men,  who  wer^  afraid  of  him, 
that  he  intended  to  '*get"  Gibson  and  the  Doctor  before  he  left 
Advent  Bay.  He  was'' down  on  the  Doctor  for  having  said 
he  was  not  sick  when  he  pretended. to  be:  All  the  good  work- 
ers among  the  miners  were  generally  well-satisfied  with  the 
treatment  accorded  them,  but  they  were  easily  led  by  a  glib 
talker. 

Assault  on  Gibson.  Although  the  Swede  had  cheated 
them,  they  were  inclined  to  support  him  even  when  he  and  his 
confederate  carried  out  the  threat  of  attacking  the  superin- 
tendent. 

The  giant  came  at  Gibson  with  a  club,  the  other  threw  a 
rock  which  hit  him  in  the  head  and  knocked  him  down.  Bald- 
win, another  American,  saw  the  trouble  and  went  to  Gibson's 
assistance.  Then  the  two  Swedes  attacked  Baldwin;  one  of 
them  hit  him  with  a  shovel,  cutting  his  head  badly.  But  Bald- 
win seized  an  iron  bar  and  laid  out  the  big  fellow  who  was  un- 
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conscious  for  fifteen  minutes.  Then  the  two  mutineers  were 
put  into  irons  and  taken  on  board  a  cargo-ship  just  leaving  for 
Norway.  While  Gibson  and  Baldwin  were  at  the  office,  having 
their  wounds  dressed,  nearly  half  of  the  force  of  miners  went 
down  to  the  ship  with  the  intention  of  rescuing  the  prisoners ; 
but  another  American,  who  had  been  left  in  charge,  persuaded 
them  not  to  interfere. 

A  Critical  Situation.  Gibson  said  in  his  report:  "If, 
in  the  first  place,  these  two  men  had  got  the  upper  hand  of  the 
foreman  and  myself,  or  later,  if  the  men  had  been  successful  in 
getting  them  off  the  ship  and  into  the  barracks,  it  would  have 
developed  into  a  very  serious  situation.  The  entire  American 
and  English  force  on  the  Island  consists  of  only  seven  men 
as  against  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  Scandinavians.  For 
the  sake  of  future  discipline,  it  would  have  been  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  gone  to  the  barracks  and  arrested  these  men, 
in  which  case  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  we  should  have  had 
to  resort  to  firearms." 

The  Miscreants  Escape  Punishment.  When  the  two 
Swedes  were  landed  in  Norway  the  authorities  at  Troms0 
refused  to  discipline  them,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  foreigners,  and  when  Gibson  took  up  the 
matter  with  the  American  Minister  in  Stockholm,  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  treaty  between  Norway  and  Sweden  did  not 
permit  extradition,  but  that  if  the  miscreants  should  appear 
in  Sweden  at  any  time  the  Swedish  authorities  would  prose- 
cute them:  "The  men,  of  course,"  says  Gibson,  "learned  this 
and  refused  to  go  home,  but  found  work  in  the  mines  of 
Norway." 

Gibson  was  apprehensive  that  this  first  beginning  of  labor- 
trouble  would  spread  and  affect  the  laborers  or  the  directors 
of  the  parties  engaged  in  trespassing  on  the  Coal  Company's 
property:  "Sooner  or  later  this  contention  is  bound  to  arise, 
and  is  likely  to  precipitate  a  situation  which  would  be  just 
as  serious  as  any  differences  that  may  arise  between  the  offi- 
cials and  employees  of  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  and  Messrs. 
Ayer  and  Longyear." 
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Need  of  Legal  Restraint.  Gibson  felt  very  strongly 
that  some  legalized  officer  of  the  peace  was  needed  on  Spits- 
bergen, or  some  understanding  or  arrangement  by  which  crimes 
perpetrated  there  could  be  suitably  punished.  "If  nothing  is 
done  in  connection  with  this,"  he  said,  "it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  Company  to  transport  any  criminals  directly  to  the  country 
of  their  citizenship  and  prosecute  them  as  vigorously  as  pos- 
sible. This  will  be  a  very  expensive  arrangement,  as  it  may 
be  necessary  to  send  a  ship  on  a  special  trip  for  this  purpose, 
as  we  could  not  hold  them  in  arrest  while  traveling  through 
Norwegian  territory.  We  can,  of  course,  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty with  the  laborers  by  employing  only  Norwegian  subjects 
on  the  property,  but  it  will  always  be  necessary  to  have  a  cer- 
tain number  of  English  and  American  subjects  on  the  property, 
and  the  same  differences  are  liable  to  arise  with  these  at  any 
time." 

Impositions  of  Hunters.  Another  matter  which  much 
concerned  Gibson  was  the  lawlessness  and  audacity  of  amateur 
and  professional  hunters.  Owing  to  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  camp  at  Advent  Bay  many  men,  generally  ill-provided  with 
the  necessities  of  life,  had  got  into  the  habit  of  settling  for  the 
Winter  on  the  Ice  Fjord.  Their  numbers  and  the  proximity 
of  the  mine  with  its  busy  life  had  driven  the  reindeer  and  other 
game  from  the  shores  back  into  the  Island.  Lack  of  fresh 
meat  and  improper  diet  frequently  caused  the  hunters  to  con- 
tract the  scurvy  or  they  met  with  accidents,  and  their  comrades 
would  bring  them  to  the  camp  Doctor  for  attention.  Humanity 
forbade  turning  them  away,  for  they  would  surely  perish.  But 
the  speculators  that  despatched  them  to  the  North,  even  when 
they  were  known,  had  no  incentive  to  pay  the  doctor's  fees 
or  the  cost  of  medicine  and  support  while  invalided  and  their 
contracts  were  worded  in  such  a  way  that  they  were  free  of 
all  responsibility  for  their  passage  back  or  forth.  The  men 
themselves  had  nothing  which  could  be  taken  for  pay. 

In  one  case,  in  the  summer,  one  of  them  broke  his  leg 
and  when  brought  to  the  camp  had  to  have  special  medical  and 
surgical  attention  and  an  attendant   for  three   weeks,  and 
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returned  to  Norway  on  one  of  the  Company's  ships:  yet  it 
was  dubious  whether  any  part  of  the  large  expense  could  be 
collected. 

Lack  of  Responsibility.  The  Norwegian  Government 
was  responsible  only  in  case  of  shipwrecked  or  destitute  sailors 
and  not  for  other  citizens  who  go  to  No-man's  Land  on  private 
business.  Law-suits  were  instituted  against  the  employers, 
but  with  small  hope  of  securing  redress ;  in  last  resort  it  was 
proposed  to  bring  an  action  against  the  Government,  but  that 
would  take  much  time  and  the  outcome  there  also  would  be  in 
doubt. 

Reckless  Sportsmen.  Game  was  meantime  becoming 
scarcer  and  scarcer,  so  that  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  keep 
a  huntsman  at  the  camp.  Moreover,  the  promiscuous  hunting 
and  shooting  of  game  and  birds  by  the  tourists  coming  to  Spits- 
bergen on  private  yachts  and  on  excursion-steamers  continued, 
and  were  doing  particular  damage  to  the  ryper  or  ptarmigans 
which  were  hatching  out  in  the  summer  and  were  very  tame. 
These  thoughtless  or  cruel  visitors  would  not  hesitate  to  shoot 
a  hen  sitting  on  her  eggs,  or  with  a  brood  of  young.  The  rein- 
deer were  almost  extinct,  and  very  few  white  or  blue  foxes 
were  to  be  seen.  The  year  before  the  hunters  brought  in  six 
blue-fox  and  fourteen  white-fox  skins  and  one  of  each  kind 
alive;  also  a  Polar  bear  skin. 

2.  NORWEGIAN  WAYS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Longyear,  with  their  son  Robert,  sailed  from 
New  York  on  the  steamship  Celtic  on  June  lo,  191 1,  and  ar- 
rived in  London  in  time  to  witness  some  of  the  ceremonies 
connected  with  the  coronation  of  King  George  V  and  Queen 
Mary.  They  were  invited  by  Earl  Brassey  to  dine  with  him 
and  attend  the  Shakespeare  Ball,  which  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  gorgeous  spectacles  ever  staged  in  England. 

In  London,  they  found  Mrs.  Turner,  wife  of  Mr.  Long- 
year's  cousin  James,  and  her  son  Scott  Turner,  who  had  been 
seriously  ill  with  pneumonia  at  Barcelona,  and  had  not  fully 
recovered.     He  was  a  mining-engineer,  and  several  English 
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companies  were  competing  for  his  services  by  tempting  oflFers. 
One  proposition  would  take  him  into  the  wilds  of  Siberia, 
another  to  the  jungles  of  South  Africa,  a  third  to  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  and  still  a  fourth  to  Sardinia;  but  he  had  not 
made  up  his  mind  to  accept  any  of  them. 

Gibson  Resigns  as  Superintendent.  Mr.  Longyear, 
just  before  leaving  America,  had  received  a  letter  from  Gibson 
stating  that  for  family  reasons  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
the  United  States  and  to  resign  his  position  as  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Company.  Mr.  Longyear,  without  saying 
anything  about  this,  invited  Turner  to  go  with  him  to  Spits- 
bergen, and  the  invitation  was  accepted.  Mrs.  Turner  sailed 
for  New  York,  Mrs.  Longyear  went  to  Paris,  and  Mr.  Long- 
year  with  his  son  and  his  cousin  proceeded  to  Newcastle,  from 
which  port  they  sailed  on  the  steamship  Irma  for  Norway  on 
June  27,  reaching  Stavanger  the  next  evening  about  eleven 
o'clock.  As  it  was  not  very  dark,  only  twilight,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  time,  they  walked  up  and  paid  their  respects  to  the 
twelfth-century  church  with  its  fine  old  Norman  doorways 
and  Gothic  windows. 

Hanseatic  Museum  at  Bergen.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing they  arrived  at  Bergen,  where  the  customs  officers  chalked 
their  eight  pieces  of  luggage  without  opening  any  of  them. 
The  only  train  of  the  day  for  Kristiania  had  already  gone. 
So  they  had  a  good  opportunity  to  see  the  town,  and  to  study 
the  curiosities  of  the  Museum  which  is  in  a  warehouse  kept 
pretty  much  as  the  merchants  of  the  Hanseatic  League  knew  it. 
The  clerks  in  the  olden  time  had  to  sleep  in  cupboards;  there 
were  no  fires  even  in  winter  to  warm  them.  Their  superior 
officers  apparently  used  whips  made  of  raw-hides  or  dried 
ox-tails.  They  visited  the  grave-yard  where  many  Germans 
were  buried  under  cast-iron  forms  which  resembled  box-stoves. 
Mr.  Longyear  thought  they  "looked  like  preparations  for  a 
hot  time."  They  rode  out  to  the  ancient  Fantoft  church,  a 
twelfth-century  wooden  building  preserved  by  saturating  it 
with  Stockholm  tar.  "Built  before  windows  were  invented," 
says  Mr.  Longyear's  journal,  "and  covered  by  symmetrical 
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wooden  staves,  and  with  its  dragon-heads  at  the  upper  comers, 
it  looks  like  a  curious,  scaly  old  monster  which  some  genie  had 
tried  to  turn  into  a  warehouse  and  had  only  half -succeeded." 

An  Americanized  Chauffeur.  Their  chauffeur  had 
lived  in  the  United  States,  and  his  pyrotechnically  profane  Eng- 
lish made  his  passengers  think  he  had  learned  to  speak  the 
language  in  a  Minnesota  lumber-camp ;  but  he  told  them  he  had 
been  for  some  years  at  Jacksonville,  Florida.  They  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  profanity  was  not  malicious  but  to  be 
attributed  only  to  his  notion  that  it  was  good  American.  He 
gave  them  a  lively  ride,  blackguarding  everyone  he  met,  offer- 
ing to  "lick"  several  pedestrians,  raising  his  doubled  fist  to 
strike  a  working-man  who  stepped  in  front  of  the  car  and  was 
nearly  run  over,  and  trying  his  level  best  to  "get"  a  dog  which 
barked  at  him  and  saved  its  life  only  by  jumping  into  the  gut- 
ter. 'Til  get  him  yet,"  the  Profane  One  cried,  smiling  glee- 
fully, "I  got  three  last  week."  A  farmer  was  confused  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  car,  and  the  chauffeur,  turning  the 
wrong  way,  came  within  an  ace  of  a  collision.  "Made  it !"  he 
shouted  in  a  joyous  voice  and  when  a  few  minutes  later  the  car 
skidded  in  the  mud  and  almost  crashed  into  the  stone  buttress 
of  a  railway-bridge,  he  exultantly  demanded  if  his  passengers 
had  seen  "the  skid  they  had!"  About  a  mile  from  the  hotel 
on  the  return-trip  the  rear  tire  blew  out.    He  cried,  "That  was 

done  by  that trolley-track,"  and  he  ran  the  car  to 

the  hotel  bumping  over  the  rough  stone  pavements  with  the 
result  that  the  casing  was  a  wreck  when  they  arrived. 

A  Much-tunneled  Road.  At  eight-thirty  the  next  morn- 
ing they  took  the  train  for  Kristiania  over  the  newly-completed 
railway,  and  for  fourteen  hours  traversed  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  regions  of  Norway.  At  one  point  it  rises  to  a 
height  of  more  than  four  thousand  feet  above  sea-level.  Robert 
Longyear  attempted  to  count  the  tunnels  through  which  it 
passes,  but  as  the  number  reached  fifty-three  before  they  ar- 
rived at  Voss,  only  a  quarter  of  the  distance,  he  gave  it  up. 
One  was  three  and  one-third  miles  long.  At  the  highest  points 
the  track  runs  amid  snow-fields  and  near  glaciers;  there  was 
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some  farming  at  both  ends  of  the  route,  but  long  distances 
intervened  where  human  habitations  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence. 

Picturesque  Views.  After  they  descended  from  the 
heights  above  the  timber-line  the  forests  became  more  and 
more  numerous,  and  many  of  the  swift  rivers  were  full  of 
floating  logs  and  poles  destined  for  saw-mills  and  paper-pulp 
works.  They  saw  many  beautiful  waterfalls,  some  of  great 
volume  and  height.  When  the  road  skirted  precipitous  valleys 
a  wide  outlook  gave  glorious  scenery,  often  diversified  with 
rainbows  of  enormous  span.  The  cars  were  arranged  like 
Pullman  sleepers ;  they  had  booked  a  compartment,  or  section, 
but  the  only  one  left  was  the  smoking-car  where  the  atmosphere 
could  be  cut  with  a  knife.  When  Robert  tried  to  open  a 
window,  a  German  family,  characteristically  afraid  of  fresh 
air,  uttered  wails  of  protest. 

When  they  arrived  at  Kristiania,  at  ten  in  the  evening,  they 
had  difficulty  in  securing  rooms,  and  finally  had  to  content 
themselves  at  a  pension  about  a  mile  from  the  station.  A  good 
part  of  the  next  day  was  spent  in  negotiating  with  the  hotel 
for  uncomfortable  quarters.  The  office  was  fertile  in  promises : 
their  luggage  would  be  sent  up  immediately,  but  it  was  four 
hours  before  it  appeared. 

At  Holmenkollen.  The  next  day,  Sunday,  they  made 
an  excursion  by  trolley  to  Holmenkollen,  a  mountain-resort 
high  up  above  the  city.  When  they  started  it  was  fine  and 
warm ;  soon  a  succession  of  hail-storms  with  heavy  rain  over- 
took them.  These  they  dodged  by  finding  shelter  in  various 
restaurants,  and  they  finally  climbed  to  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  and  to  the  top  of  a  wooden  tower  about  eighty  feet  high, 
from  which  there  was  a  wide  view  of  the  city,  the  fjord,  and, 
at  the  back,  of  forests  and  wild  country.  Just  as  they  got 
to  the  railway  there  was  another  heavy  shower  of  rain,  but 
they  reached  the  hotel  without  trouble. 

On  Monday,  Mr.  Longyear  had  an  hour's  interview  with 
the  newly-appointed  United  States  Minister,  Laurits  Selmer 
Swenson,  a  naturalized  Swede  hailing  from  Minneapolis.  They 
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talked  about  Spitsbergen  affairs,  but  not  much  light  was  thrown 
on  future  diplomatic  developments. 

The  "Glorious  Fourth"  at  Trondhjem.  They  took 
the  night  train  for  Trondhjem,  and  arrived  there  on  Tuesday 
morning,  the  Fourth  of  July.  Mr.  Longyear  says  in  his  diary : 
'*No  booming  of  big  guns  or  little  guns.  No  snapping  fire- 
crackers. No  brass  bands  of  parading  patriots.  Nothing  but 
the  calendar  to  tell  us  it  was  the  'Glorious  Fourth.'  We  had  a 
'sane  and  quiet  Fourth'  all  right." 

All  the  bookings  on  the  regular  steamer  to  Troms^  had 
been  taken,  but  the  Kong  Harold,  a  tourist-steamer  sailing  the 
same  evening,  had  accommodations,  and  they  took  passage  on 
her.  Among  the  passengers  were  Herre  Haagensen,  Manager 
of  Privat  Banken  i  Trondhjem,  an  old  friend,  and  Professor 
Louis  Derr  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
with  his  wife  and  son  Robert,  neighbors  of  the  Longyears 
in  Brookline.  The  Kong  Harold  arrived  at  Troms0  at  half- 
past  six  on  the  morning  of  the  6th. 

New  Headquarters  at  Tromsj^.  Gibson  saw  there 
would  be  numerous  advantages  if  the  headquarters  of  the 
Company  were  transferred  from  Trondhjem  to  TromsjzJ. 
Troms0  was  five  hundred  miles  nearer  the  mine;  nearly  all 
ships  laden  with  coal  and  other  commodities  cleared  either  from 
there  or  from  Hammerf est,  which  is  only  a  few  hours  distant ; 
it  was  a  saving  of  expense  in  transporting  of  the  laborers  as 
all  were  ordered  to  report  at  Troms^.  This  plan  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  home  office  and  the  change  and  removal  had 
been  accomplished  in  March.  When  the  steamer  arrived  there, 
Saether  and  Gilson  were  at  the  dock  waiting  to  meet  them. 

Hoggish  Germans.  The  Munroe  would  not  be  back  from 
Spitsbergen  until  the  loth  or  12th.  To  while  away  the  time, 
Mr.  longyear  and  his  party  continued  on  the  Kong  Harold 
which  sailed  at  half  after  eight  in  the  evening  for  Hammer- 
fest  and  the  North  Cape.  They  had  some  trouble  about  secur- 
ing accommodations  at  table,  and  were  at  first  put  in  an  upper 
small  room  with  a  lot  of  Germans,  who  acted  as  if  they  never 
expected  another   chance   to   feed.     But   Herre  Haagensen 
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rescued  them  from  this  uncongenial  companionship,  and  got 
them  seats  at  the  Captain's  table. 

They  spent  four  hours  at  Hammerfest,  and  shortly  before 
arriving  at  the  Cape,  made  a  brief  stop  at  Hjelms^toren,  a 
famous  nesting-place  for  birds.  From  a  point  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  cliffs  the  small  ship's-cannon  was  fired  and 
exploding  rockets  were  shot,  causing  an  immense  sensation 
among  the  gulls,  auks,  and  other  inhabitants  of  that  desolate 
place.  The  birds  filled  the  air  in  numberless  swarms — appar- 
ently enough  to  stock  the  world. 

Line-fishing  at  the  North  Cape.  They  ran  on  past 
the  Cape  to  a  reef  where  the  passengers  fished  with  hand-lines 
and  caught  fourteen  cod  and  two  ugly-looking  but  edible  fish 
looking  like  dogfish.  The  sailor  in  charge  of  the  lines  assigned 
Robert  Longyear  to  a  station  where  there  was  a  grooved 
roller  over  which  the  lines  could  be  worked.  When  the  fishing 
began,  Robert  went  to  his  place  and  found  that  a  German 
and  his  wife  had  taken  possession  of  it  and  refused  to  give  it  up. 
The  sailor,  when  informed  of  this,  instead  of  asserting  Robert's 
rights,  gave  him  another  station :  the  German  and  his  Frau  had 
no  luck.  Neither  indeed  did  Robert.  The  same  woman  earlier 
in  the  day  had  roughly  pushed  Scott  Turner  away  as  he  was 
about  to  sit  in  an  unoccupied  chair  on  the  deck;  these  chairs 
were  free  for  all.  She  used  so  much  force  that  he  thought 
she  was  trying  to  throw  him  overboard.  Those  were  only  a 
few  of  the  instances  of  arrogant  behavior  on  the  part  of  the 
cochons  allemands  which  were  noticed  and  discussed  by  the 
Norwegian,  French,  American,  and  Himgarian  passengers  on 
board ;  the  conclusion  was  "that  they  did  not  know  any  better." 
Mr.  Longyear  says : 

Rudeness  of  the  Germans.  "When  tea  or  coffee  is 
served  on  deck  or  at  five  o'clock  they  act  as  if  it  was  the  last 
chance  they  would  ever  have  to  secure  food.  The  formerly 
often-mentioned  'American  hog'  seems  to  have  lost  his  reputa- 
tion, and  now  we  hear  only  of  the  German  porker.  Five  o'clock 
tea  is  served  at  a  table  with  about  twenty  chairs,  and  there  are 
about  eighty  passengers.    Why  chairs  are  put  around  the  table 
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at  all,  unless  they  could  provide  chairs  enough,  no  one  seems 
to  know;  but  so  it  is,  and  every  day  the  table  has  been  all 
occupied  exclusively  by  the  Kaiser's  subjects  who  sat  long  and 
comfortably  while  others  stood  around  and  got  what  they 
could,  drinking  their  tea  standing.  To-day  an  American  wo- 
man, in  a  spirit  of  mischievous  fun,  passed  the  word  around 
among  her  compatriots :  *Let  us  see  if  we  can  beat  the  Germans 
to  the  tea-table,'  with  the  result  that  about  half  the  seats  were 
occupied  by  Americans.  The  Germans  stood  around  the 
wall  looking  as  if  they  expected  to  suffer  for  food.  They  did 
not  take  anything  until  they  could  get  seats  at  the  table.  I 
happened  to  be  close  by  the  table  when  the  bell  rang,  and  a 
German  woman  and  I  dropped  simultaneously  into  chairs — 
the  first  ones  to  arrive,  but  all  seats  were  filled  in  ten  seconds. 
People  at  the  other  end  of  the  ship  when  the  bell  rang  were 
too  late  for  seats.    It  was  all  very  absurd." 

A  Crowd  AT  the  Cape.  An  English  ship,  the  Viking, 
with  a  party  of  three  hundred  from  the  London  Borough 
Polytechnic  arrived  at  the  North  Cape  about  the  same  time 
as  the  Kong  Harold,  and  as  all  the  passengers  started  up  the 
steep  climb  of  nine  hundred  feet,  "they  looked  like  flies  cling- 
ing to  a  zig-zag  string."  Robert  Longyear  was  one  of  the  first 
to  reach  the  top.  But  the  sight  of  the  midnight  sun  was  not 
very  satisfactory  as  it  was  covered  with  clouds  and  only  made 
"sea-glynns"  out  on  the  ocean. 

On  their  return  they  sailed  around  the  island  of  Mager 
(Hunger — English,  meager)  (Mager^)  and  through  Mager 
Sund,  and  they  reached  Troms0  at  three  o'clock  Sunday,  the 
9th.  They  just  missed  meeting  Fred  Stone,  of  the  "Wizard 
of  Oz"  Company,  who  had  been  there  studying  the  Lapp 
methods  of  rope-throwing,  and  had  taught  the  Lapps  some  of 
his  own  lariat  methods.  They  pwt  up  at  the  Grand  Hotel, 
which  was  grand  only  in  name.  The  Americans  were  annoyed 
to  the  last  degree  by  the  stupidity  everywhere  manifest.  Mr. 
Longyear  says: 

Annoying  Tardiness.  "Everybody  in  the  menage  is  very 
good-natured,  very  stupid,  very  inefficient.    We  order  break- 
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fast  the  night  before  for  nine  o'clock,  and  by  ordering  it  twice 
more  in  the  morning  we  get  it  by  ten  o'clock  or  a  little  after. 
At  meals,  we  are  served  with  part  of  a  course  and  the  rest  of 
it  will  come  along  in  five  or  ten  minutes.  At  supper,  three 
maids,  with  thirty  or  more  people  to  serve,  will  bring  one  cup 
of  tea  on  a  tray  with  milk  and  sugar  to  each  person,  going  to 
the  kitchen  for  each  successive  cup.  Trays  of  bread  will 
repose  on  a  side-board  while  people  at  table  clamor  for  it. 
Order  a  bottle  of  ApoUinaris  water  and  it  will  get  as  far  as 
the  sideboard  where,  it  will  stand  with  the  cork  out  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  until  you  persuade  some  person  to  bring  it 
to  you,  or  get  it  yourself.  If  one  were  in  a  hurry  it  would  make 
one  crazy." 

Shopping  Difficulties.  The  next  day,  Mr.  Longyear 
and  Mr.  Turner  spent  some  hours  trying  to  procure  a  sitz- 
bathtub  for  the  Munroe.  'Onejii^ji  to  whom  they  applied  said 
he  spoke  English,  but  when  "they  .tJr ie(f  to  ^explain  what  they 
wanted  he  threw  up  hii  h^tnds  and  said  he  dtd  not  know  what 
they  were  talking  about. 

"Then  we  tried  to  find  a  small  wooden  wash-tub.  One 
man  said,  'Oh  yes,'  ai!nd  took  us  a  considerable  ramble  in  the 
rain  round  to  a  shed  behind  a  warehouse. on  the  wharf,  and 
proudly  pointed  to  a  collection  of  a  hundred  or  more  of  all 
kinds  of  old  barrels.  During  this  expedition  we  fitted  Scott 
out  with  an  Arctic  suit  of  clothes  which  will  make  him  look 
like  a  seal-hunter  on  dress-parade,  but  he  will  be  warm." 

A  Mining  Interest  for  Sale.  Toward  evening  a  man 
came  to  the  office  to  see  Mr.  Longyear  with  a  proposition  to  sell 
him  a  mining  interest  in  alleged  iron-ore  property  across  the 
fjord.  He  wanted  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  "to  swing 
the  deal."  Mr.  Longyear  suggested  that  as  it  was  so  near 
he  would  go  and  look  at  it,  but  the  speculator  did  not  seem  in- 
clined to  show  it.  Mr.  Longyear  could  not  talk  Norsk  and  the 
man  spoke  but  little  English :  the  negotiations  did  not  go  far. 
The  glamor  of  American  money  was  very  dazzling  in  the  eyes 
of  Viking  speculators  and  their  hopes  of  diverting  the  golden 
stream  into  their  own  little  enterprises  were  easily  aroused. 
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3.  A  VISIT  OF  INSPECTION 

The  Munroe  arrived  about  midnight  of  July  12,  and 
brought  a  cargo  of  coal  which  as  the  stevedores  worked  only 
three  hours,  it  took  two  days  to  discharge;  with  a  proper  out- 
fit, it  ought  to  have  been  done  in  an  hour  or  two.  After  ten 
days  of  waiting,  all  of  which — ^and  eighteen  besides — ^had  been 
rainy,  they  got  word  on  Saturday,  the  15th,  about  ten  in  the 
evening  that  the  vessel  was  ready  to  sail.  They  sent  their 
"dunnage"  down  from  the  hotel,  protected  by  a  tarpaulin,  as 
it  was  still  raining,  and  followed  "sltunping  along  in  the  mud 
and  rain,  glad  to  get  away  from  Troms^." 

They  sailed  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  only  after 
they  were  fairly  out  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  did  the  weather 
begin  to  clear  and  a  strong  northeast  wind  made  the  little 
vessel  roll  and  gallop. 

As  the  sea  grew  increasingly  rough,  "everything  not  held 
in  place  was  liable  to  skate  across  the  floor,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  walk.  We  spent  some  time  on  the  bridge,"  continues  Mr. 
Longyear's  narration,  "watching  the  seas  and  occasionally 
crouching  behind  the  canvas  shield  to  dodge  a  shower  of 
spray.  The  air  was  cold  and  the  wind  drove  it  into  us  so 
that  short  stops  outside  were  the  rule,  although  Scott  would 
stand  on  the  bridge  for  two  hours  at  a  time." 

An  Inefficient  Steward.  The  ship's  steward  was  de- 
scribed as  "a  gold  brick";  the  first  breakfast  he  gave  them 
was  beneath  contempt ;  though  he  promised  better  things  when 
he  should  have  found  all  his  implements  and  got  acquainted 
with  his  stores.  His  promises  proved  to  be  fallacious ;  his  meals 
were  not  appetizing;  yet  there  was  a  plenty  of  "good  things  on 
board."  He  claimed  to  know  English,  but  could  not  under- 
stand anything  that  was  said  to  him.  Mr.  Longyear  asked  him 
for  some  beaf-tea,  but,  instead,  ordinary  tea  and  beef-stew 
were  brought,  and  he  finally  confessed  that  he  did  not  know 
what  was  meant  by  beef -tea. 

The  rolling  of  the  ship  was  so  violent  that  Mr.  Longyear 
felt  a  legitimate  pride  in  his  prestidigitatorial  feat  of  keeping 
"a  plate  of  slipping  crackers  (kjex),  a  dish  of  beef -stew,  two 
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mugs,  tea-spoons,  knives,  forks,  napkin,  tea-pot,  sugar-bowl, 
condensed  milk-can,  pot  of  tea  and  pot  of  hot  water,"  from 
dancing  a  minuet  on  the  deck.  As  it  was,  the  pot  of  hot  water 
slid  off  the  tables  and  drenched  him. 

He  put  the  hot  water,  tea,  and  milk  on  the  lounge  behind 
a  suit-case,  the  plate  of  crackers  on  a  crumpled-up  steamer- 
rug,  the  mugs  on  the  lounge,  and  the  other  things  he  balanced 
on  a  tray  on  the  table  by  lifting  and  lowering  the  edge  of  the 
tray  nearest  him  until  he  "got  tired  of  the  gymnastics,  and  told 
the  steward  to  take  all  but  the  tea  and  crackers  away." 

As  they  had  stayed  in  bed  nearly  all  day,  Mr.  Longyear  and 
the  Captain  played  dominoes  nearly  all  night,  though  the  sea 
was  still  so  tempestuous  that  they  often  had  to  hold  down 
all  the  dominoes  at  once  to  keep  them  from  sliding  off  the 
plush  table-cover. 

On  the  morning  of  July  i8,  the  motion  had  ceased,  and  it 
was  evident  the  ship  was  near  the  ice-pack.  In  fact  they 
were  practically  surrounded  by  it. 

Shark-fishing.  They  met  a  small  smack  which  proved 
to  be  a  shark-fisherman,  and  the  Captain  told  how  this  kind 
of  fishing  was  managed :  'They  fish  in  one  hundred  and  twenty 
fathoms  of  water,  anchor  the  boat,  put  baited  lines  over  and 
wait  for  bites.  If  the  fishing  is  good,  they  often  get  six  or 
eight  an  hour,  taking  only  the  livers,  from  which  the  'finest 
cod-liver  oil'  is  extracted.  A  big  shark's  liver  will  yield  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  barrels  of  oil." 

The  next  day  they  ran  cautiously  through  the  ice,  managing 
to  strike  only  small  pieces.  The  bitter  cold  wind  had  died  down, 
and  the  atmosphere  was  much  less  frigid.  Many  seals  were 
seen  in  the  water,  all  looking  at  the  ship  as  if  wondering  what 
kind  of  an  animal  it  was.  Hosts  of  birds,  auks,  teste,  fulmars, 
I  and  other  varieties  circled  around. 

On  the  20th  the  ice  still  hedged  them  in  on  all  sides.  The 
Captain  calculated  they  were  about  opposite  Prince  Charles's 
Foreland,  which  finally  showed  up  under  a  thin  layer  of  fog; 
occasionally  the  disc  of  the  sun  could  be  seen.  At  four  in 
the  afternoon  they  entered  the  Ice  Fjord,  still  plowing  through 
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what  seemed  to  be  solid  ice,  which  yielded  as  the  vessel  pushed 
her  nose  into  it.    Mr.  Longyear  says: 

"A  steel  ship  could  have  done  the  same  without  difficulty, 
but  the  officers  of  the  steel  ship  would  not  have  felt  so  easy 
in  their  minds  as  we  were  on  our  stout  wooden  one." 

They  finally  passed  through  a  belt  of  quite  heavy  ice  inside 
of  Advent  Bay,  and  tied  up  at  the  Coal  Company's  dock,  where 
Gibson  and  all  the  others  were  waiting  in  eager  anticipation. 
Their  cargo-ship,  the  Rondp,  should  have  got  there  before  they 
did,  but  it  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  no  smoke  on  the  horizon 
indicated  that  she  was  near. 

Inspecting  the  Mine.  After  visiting  the  new  power- 
house and  the  plant  before  the  mine,  they  spent  the  night  on 
the  Munroe,  The  next  forenoon  they  looked  over  the  stock- 
pile, and  after  dinner  at  the  Superintendent's  house  they  visited 
the  mine  itself,  and  for  a  while  watched  the  miners  breaking 
out  and  removing  coal  from  the  "long  wall."  They  examined 
the  "roll  or  fold  in  the  formation,  where  the  vein  seemed  to 
run  out  to  an  edge  and  disappear."  It  was  evident  that  they 
had  struck  the  edge  of  an  "island"  of  sandstone  in  the  vein, 
the  boundaries  of  which  would  have  to  be  explored  and  de- 
termined. But  as  there  were  about  two  million  tons  of  coal 
"in  sight"  the  management  was  not  worrying  much  about  it. 

They  returned  to  the  ship  at  six  and  after  a  good  supper 
prepared  by  the  mine-steward,  borrowed  for  the  purpose,  they 
started  for  Green  Harbor  where  they  arrived  about  midnight 
and  were  surprised  to  find  the  Folsj0,  one  of  their  cargo-ships, 
lying  at  anchor.  The  captain  came  aboard  the  Munroe  and 
reported  that  the  wind  had  been  too  strong  for  his  ship,  which 
was  in  ballast,  to  steer  in  the  ice.  They  visited  the  whale- 
station  and  dropped  anchor  in  the  little  bay  after  which 
they  turned  in  for  a  six  hours'  sleep.  After  breakfast  they 
visited  the  whale- works.     Mr.  Longyear  says: 

Whale-works  at  Green  Harbor.  "We  found  the  pro- 
cess of  cutting  up  whales,  trying  out  the  blubber,  making  all 
the  waste-products,  meat,  bones,  etc.,  into  fertilizer,  in  full 
operation.    The  guano  factory  was  so  full  of  dust  that  we  could 
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not  sec  ten  feet  into  it.  The  machinery  was  stopped  soon  after, 
and  fifteen  or  twenty  men  came  out  into  the  open  air  with 
their  clothes,  faces,  hair  coated  with  the  odoriferous  dust. 
Each  man  had  a  handkerchief  tied  over  his  nose  and  mouth 
which  he  removed  (i,e.  the  handkerchief)  as  he  came  out  of 
doors.  I  suppose  that  the  richly-laden  air  from  the  platform 
where  the  whales  are  cut  up  was  delicious  to  them !  The  dust 
soon  settled  in  the  factory  and  we  went  in  to  see  the  rather 
simple  process  of  drying  and  pulverizing  and  mixing  the  des- 
sicated  meat,  bones,  etc.,  and  putting  it  into  sacks  for  shipment. 
When  the  machinery  again  started  up  we  beat  a  retreat  to 
the  open  air,  wondering  how  men  could  be  found  who  would 
work  in  such  a  place. 

"We  walked  all  around  the  works,  saw  men  in  big  boots 
wading  through  square  yards  of  jiggling,  jelly-like  masses  of 
flesh  cut  into  strips  eight  or  .ten  .feet  wide  and  from  thirty 
to  fifty  feet  long,  which  were  attached  by;  hooks  and  lines 
to  a  steam- winch  and  pulled  along  the  platform  to  the  place 
where  they  are  cut  up  into  chunks  for  the  dryers.  The  men 
doing  this  work  and  handling  this  over-ripe  meat  seemed  to 
have  the  juciest  and  l)est-perfumed  jobs  I  have  ever  seen. 
They  were  not  doing  this  particular  kind  of  work  when  I  was 
here  before." 

The  Green  Harbor  Mine.  They  then  went  up  to  the 
mine,  situated  on  a  hill-side  over  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  about  three  thousand  three  hundred  feet  distant 
from  the  shore. 

They  found  the  "entry"  had  penetrated  the  hill  a  distance 
of  over  five  htmdred  feet  and  as  it  dips  from  the  horizontal 
eighteen  degrees,  it  was  not  a  pleasant  promenade,  especially 
as  one  has  to  stoop  all  the  way,  the  passage  being  from  three 
and  a  half  to  four  feet  high,  and  from  five  to  six  feet  wide. 
The  vein  of  coal  had  apparently  "pinched  out,"  but  it  was 
planned  to  discover  whether  or  not  it  was  a  local  feature  or 
actually  the  edge  of  the  field.  Mr.  Longyear  did  not  think  it 
of  much  consequence  anyway,  as  the  Green  Harbor  coal  was 
not  of  the  first  quality. 
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Erecting  the  Wireless.  They  visited  the  Green  Har- 
bor Camp  and  had  a  cup  of  coffee.  At  the  whaling  station  they 
found  a  large  force  of  Norwegians  engaged  in  erecting  the 
wirseless-telegraph  station,  which  was  to  be  situated  not  far 
from  the  whaling  station;  in  other  years  it  would  have  been 
an  extremely  unpleasant  proximity — ^before  the  guano  factory 
absorbed  it — ^the  amount  of  odoriferous  waste  refuse  would 
have  been  enormous,  so  that  even  the  millions  of  scavanger 
gulls  would  take  a  long  time  in  stripping  the  flesh  from  the 
bones. 

On  their  way  back  to  Advent  Bay,  Robert  Longyear  and 
Turner  both  shot  at  some  Greenland  seals  that  were  lying  on 
the  ice;  but  it  could  not  be  determined  whether  they  hit  then: 
or  not,  for  they  tumbled  off  into  the  water  and  disappeared 
from  sight. 

A  steamer  was  seen  far  out  in  the  ice  off  Prince  Charles's 
Foreland,  and  they  ran  out  to  see  if  might  be  the  Rondff, 
their  missing  cargo-vessel,  but  it  proved  to  be  the  Alma,  an- 
other of  the  coal-fleet,  which  reported  that  she  had  not  seen  the 
Rond0,  but  had  fallen  in  with  the  Folsj0,  in  the  ice,  and  given 
her  a  supply  of  bunker-coal.  They  reached  Advent  Bay  about 
ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Saturday  the  22d  and  anchored 
near  the  dock  at  which  the  Folsj0  was  lying.  She  had  been 
delayed  by  the  ice  and  arrived  so  late  that  no  loading  had 
been  attempted.  As  the  Norwegian  Sunday  begins  at  six 
o'clock  Saturday  night  and  ends  on  Sunday  at  the  same 
hour,  and  the  men  demanded  extra  pay  for  working  on  the  holi- 
day, and  that  would  have  cost  the  Company  as  much  as  the 
pay  for  the  two  ships  would  amount  to^  the  demand  of  the 
men  was  refused. 

4.  A  HUNTING  EXCURSION 

The  next  day  was  fine,  with  brilliant  sunshine. 

Mr.  Longyear,  his  son,  and  Turner  walked  out  on  the  delta 
formed  by  the  glacier-stream  flowing  down  the  valley,  and 
took  panoramic  photographs.  At  five  o'clock  they  started 
on  a  ten  days'  hunting-trip,  one  of  its  principal  features,  at 
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least  in  order  of  time,  being  to  hunt  the  Rondp,  which  was 
three  or  four  days  overdue.  They  cruised  north  along  the 
Foreland  until  the  ice  was  left  behind.  The  next  day  they  met 
a  whaler  towing  dead  whales.  Her  captain  had  seen  nothing 
of  the  wanderer.  They  then  turned  south,  passing  the  coast  of 
Spitsbergen  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  out,  in  order  to  get 
a  wide  circuit  of  view,  but  no  ship  was  visible.  Captain  Naess 
thought  she  must  have  returned  to  Norway.  Opposite  the 
South  Cape  they  met  fog  and  an  ice-field  stretching  far  to 
the  south.  This  they  skirted,  hoping  to  find  it  loose  enough 
to  penetrate  in  order  to  get  to  the  bear  hunting-grounds  to 
the  east  of  the  island.    Mr.  Longyear's  log  says : 

Mr.  Longyear^s  Log.  "We  got  around  the  south  edge 
of  the  ice-field  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  steered 
east  and  north-east  across  a  gently-heaving  sea.  A  gentle  breeze 
from  the  east  just  rippled  the  water  but  did  not  move  the  light 
fog  which  prevented  our  seeing  more  than  a  mile  ahead.  About 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  found  large  masses  of  ice  scat- 
tered over  the  surface  of  the  sea,  many  of  them  of  quaint  or 
grotesque  shapes,  all  'kow-towing*  to  one  another  in  most  dig- 
nified and  stately  ways,  as  the  gentle  swells  moved  them  up 
and  down.  At  a  little  distance  in  the  fog  they  looked  like 
giant  ghosts  of  uncanny  shapes,  performing  a  stately  dance 
to  slow  music.  A  few  auks  were  always  in  sight,  and  occa- 
sionally a  seal  was  seen  swimming  near  the  ship.  The  Captain 
estimates  that  by  midnight  we  shall  be  between  the  Thousand 
Islands  and  Hope  Island,  and  that  we  may  find  bears  at  any 
time  the  weather  gets  clear  enough  to  see  them." 

A  Herd  of  Seals  in  the  Fog.  The  next  morning,  about 
eleven  o'clock,  a  herd  of  seals  was  reported  in  sight  on  the  ice 
ahead  and  the  ship  was  stopped.  "About  noon,"  continues 
Mr.  Longyear's  log,  **we  left  the  ship  in  two  boats.  Robert 
and  I  in  one,  with  some  sailors  to  row,  and  Scott  in  another 
with  two  sailors.  The  fog  had  settled  over  the  surface  of 
the  water  and  ice,  but  the  ship  towed  us  for  about  a  mile  in 
the  direction  of  the  seals,  and  then  we  rowed  for  two  hours 
among  the  floating  ice-pans  and  icebergs,  but  found  no  seals. 
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In  the  fog  we  had  lost  the  direction.  After  we  had  been  out 
about  an  hour  the  steamer's  whistle  was  tooted  at  intervals 
to  give  us  the  direction,  for  we  could  not  see  it  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away.  Returning  to  the  ship,  we  lay  there  for  several 
hours,  waiting  for  the  fog  to  lift,  and  when  it  did  the  ship  and 
the  ice  and  the  seals  had  drifted  apart.  So  we  continued  our 
cruise,  sometimes  able  to  see  for  considerable  distances,  but 
generally  the  fog  was  too  thick  to  see  far." 

Luring  Bears.  The  same  conditions  prevailed  the  next 
day.  In  the  afternoon,  as  they  were  not  far  from  where  Polar 
bears  had  been  killed  on  Mr.  Longyear's  former  excursion, 
an  iron  pot  was  brought  out  on  deck,  and  in  it  a  fire  was 
started  on  which  to  bum  blubber  and  bones  for  the  purpose  of 
luring  stray  bears.  But  the  ruse  did  not  avail.  As  the  fog 
was  persistent,  Captain  Naess  dared  not  venture  toward  the 
best  hunting-grounds  or  waters  for  fear  the  vessel  might  get 
entangled  among  the  reefs  and  rocks  of  the  Tusend^er,  and 
be  unable  to  find  her  way  out.  There  were  plenty  of  seals 
swimming  about  the  ship  evidently  full  of  curiosity:  "They 
pop  their  heads  up  out  of  the  water,  look  us  over,  and  rapidly 
swim  away  under  water,  coming  to  the  surface  a  long  distance 
off  and  appearing  anxious  to  put  space  between  themselves 
and  the  ship." 

Heavy  Swells  and  Big  Ice-pans.  At  five  o'clock  of  the 
29th,  it  was  decided  to  work  out  of  the  ice  in  the  direction  of 
Advent  Bay.  Three  hours  later  a  strong  south  wind  blew 
away  the  fog  and  the  sun  came  out :  yet  the  region  where  they 
wanted  to  hunt  was  still  heavily  veiled.  The  next  day  was 
Sunday.  As  they  emerged  into  open  water,  they  were  met  by 
great  heaving  swells  rolling  up  from  the  south ;  the  wind  veered 
to  the  north  and  blew  bitterly  cold.  When  they  "picked  up 
the  land,"  they  were  on  the  east  side  of  the  wide  Stor  Fjord. 
Once  more  they  attempted  to  reach  the  hunting-region,  but 
they  soon  met  the  ice,  heavier  and  thicker  than  ever,  and  the 
swells  increased,  making  passage  very  dangerous,  some  of  the 
ice-masses  being  several  hundred  feet  long  and  wide,  and  rising 
out  of  the  water  twenty  feet.    They  proceeded  north  until  the 
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surf  was  seen  breaking  on  some  of  the  reefs  of  the  Thousand 
Islands,  and  as  there  was  no  opening  they  turned  south  again 
with  ever-increasing  swells  breaking  against  the  solid  ice. 

Shark-Fishing  Off  South  Cape.  When  they  awoke 
the  next  day,  they  were  passing  the  South  Cape  again.  During 
the  afternoon  they  swept  by  a  shark-hunter's  smack  riding  at 
anchor.  A  shouted  "parley"  elicited  the  information  that  the 
water  there  was  eighty  fathoms  deep,  and  that  they  had  all 
their  barrels  full  of  livers  to  be  taken  to  Norway,  and  were 
filling  sacks  with  them.  Several  men  in  oil-skins  were  serenely 
attending  to  their  lines  while  the  big  seas  swashed  over  the 
deck. 

A  litfle  later  they  passed  a  hunting-smack,  and  a  boat  was 
sent  over  from  it.  The  men  in  it  did  not  board  the  Munroe, 
but  a  line  was  made  fast  to  their  boat.  It  was  learned  that 
the  day  before  the  smack  had  narrowly  escaped  being  crushed 
by  the  grinding  ice :  only^iy the  lasrff s6rt:of  setting  nearly 
the  whole  crew  of  twelve  men  to  work  towing  her  out  by  a 
line  from  the  boat  to  her  bow  did  they  manage  to  extricate 
themselves  unharmed.   ; 

During  the  first  day  of  August  they  steamed  along  leisurely 
in  a  lessening  sea  but  still  surrounded  by  fog.  The  mountains 
of  the  west  coast  of  Spitsfbergen  could  be  seen  rising  above  a 
thick  bank  of  cloud.  About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they 
reached  the  entrance  of  the  Ice  Fjord,  near  Cape  Starashchin, 
where  two  hundred  years  ago  the  Russians  had  a  hunting- 
station.  The  Cape  was  named  for  a  Russian  huntsman  who 
lived  there  Winter  and  Summer  for  thirty  years. 

A  Salmon-Stream.  Mr.  Longyear  had  heard  of  a 
salmon-stream  called  Russekjiela  at  this  point,  and  he  wanted 
to  try  his  luck ;  so  they  put  ashore  near  the  mouth  of  the  stream 
and  found  men  from  the  Green  Harbor  Whaling  Station  fish- 
ing with  nets  stretched  across  the  stream  so  that  no  fish  could 
get  by.  They  had  two  barrels  or  so  of  salted  salmon  but  no 
fresh  fish.  It  was  not  the  right  season,  otherwise  there  would 
have  been  thousands  of  them.  Mr.  Longyear  went  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  first  rapids  and  tried  casting  a  small  spoon  but 
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without  success ;  what  salmon  had  escaped  the  nets,  he  thought, 
had  gone  up  to  the  glacial  lake  a  mile  farther  inland. 

Turner  had  brought  along  a  shot-gun  and  had  killed  an 
eider-duck  before  they  landed.    Mr.  Longyear  says : 

A  Good  Bag  of  Geese.  "After  trying  the  fishing  at  the 
foot  of  the  rapids,  I  went  to  the  top  of  the  high  banks,  a  hun- 
dred feet  or  more  above  the  river,  and  saw  a  flock  of  ducks, 
as  I  thought,  at  the  foot  of  a  rapids  farther  up,  and  called  to 
Scott,  who  went  and  shot  them  all— eleven  of  them.  He  then 
called  out  that  they  were  geese.  Two  of  the  sailors  with  big 
boots  on  waded  out  into  the  rapids  below  and  caught  part  of 
them  as  they  floated  down,  and  those  that  drifted  against  the 
oposite  bank  they  also  recovered.  They  seemed  to  be  young 
geese,  or  a  sort  of  brant,  with  which  none  of  us  was  familiar. 
Subsequently  they  learned  that  the  fowl  were  Hutchins'  geese. 

A  Glacial  Lake.  "We  walked  inland  for  about  a  mile 
over  an  almost  level  plateau  from  which  we  could  see  the  lake 
above  referred  to,  and  the  remains  of  the  glacier  which  had 
once  filled  the  entire  valley  below  us  and  had  also  covered 
the  plateau  on  which  we  stood.  The  bottom  of  the  valley  was 
level,  and  the  stream  has  cut  a  narrow,  winding  channel  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  deep  in  the  gravel,  boulders,  sand,  mud,  etc.,  left 
by  the  ice  as  the  glacier  retired  up  the  valley. 

"On  the  top  of  the  plateau  we  found  the  remains  of  two 
ancient  Russian  dead-fall  fox-traps.  The  wood  was  not  rot- 
ten but  had  weathered  white  and  was  very  brittle  and  tender. 
The  sticks  had  probably  lain  where  we  saw  them  for  one  or 
two  centuries,  and  showed  that  wood  does  not  decay  in  the 
Arctic;  but  it  seems  to  disintegrate  and  blow  away  fiber  by 
fiber.  Many  of  the  sticks  had  deep  channels  weathered  into 
them,  and  the  surfaces  of  all  were  white  and  fuzzy. 

A  Swarm  of  Snipe.  "At  the  mouth  of  the  stream  we  saw 
a  bunch  of  snipe  running  about  the  beach  in  which  there  must 
have  been  a  hundred  or  more.  None  of  us  had  ever  seen  so 
many  together.  Scott  said  they  looked  like  flies,  and  that  was 
a  good  description  of  the  swarm  as  they  ran  and  flew  over  the 
heath. 
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"A  small,  comfortable  hut  stands  near  the  mouth  of  the 
stream,  probably  built  by  a  Norwegian  who  claims  to  own  the 
stream  and  the  fishing.  It  was  occupied  to-day  by  the  men 
we  found  using  the  nets." 

5.  THE  RETURN 

The  Munroe  returned  to  Advent  Bay  about  midnight,  find- 
ing the  Locksley  nearly  loaded  and  the  Heim  at  anchor  waiting 
to  be  loaded.  The  Rond0  had  reached  the  dock  after  the  ig- 
norant pilot  had  gone  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  miles  too 
far  north.  The  Captain,  discovering  the  mistake,  had  taken 
charge  and  navigated  her  safely  back  to  Advent  Bay,  where 
she  had  taken  on  her  cargo  and  returned  to  Norway. 

Mr.  Longyear  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  over  mine  mat- 
ters with  Gibson  and  help  plan  for  additional  equipment.  He 
was  greatly  pleased  when  Gibson  told  him  that  although  he 
desired  to  return  to  America,  he  was  willing  to  stay  on  until 
certain  matters  that  were  pending  should  be  settled. 

About  five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  August  3,  the 
Munroe,  having  finished  taking  on  her  cargo  of  coal  and  with 
everything  shipshape,  started  on  her  return-trip  to  Norway. 
Their  larder  had  been  increased  by  two  eider-ducks  which 
Turner  had  shot,  and  by  nine  teste,  "a  black  and  white  water- 
bird  with  bright-red  legs,  about  the  size  of  a  bantam-chicken," 
which  he  and  Robert  Longyear  had  shot  on  Advent  Point  that 
afternoon. 

An  Eider-Duck  Habitat.  As  Mr.  Longyear  wanted  to 
secure  geological  specimens  at  Cape  Boheman,  the  ship  headed 
in  that  direction  and  came  to  anchor  about  four  miles  oflf  shore, 
a  wide  shoal  or  reef  making  it  impossible  to  get  nearer.  On 
the  way  to  the  landing-place,  which  they  reached  by  a  small 
boat,  they  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  on  one  of  the  little  keys 
where  the  eider-ducks  nest.  Most  of  the  mother  ducks  had 
gone  away  with  their  broods,  but  a  few  were  still  seen,  each 
sitting  on  three  or  four  eggs.  The  men  were  interested  to  note 
how  all  the  little  islands  had  hundreds  of  ducks,  many  of  them 
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standing  on  the  "sky-line"  watching  them,  and  flying  up  in 
flocks  if  the  interlopers  got  too  near. 

Dwarf  Birches.  They  landed  on  the  shale-beach  and 
walked  a  mile  or  two,  securing  a  number  of  fossils  and  other 
specimens.  Then  the  steamer  sailed  for  Coles  Bay,  and  they 
went  ashore  to  find  some  of  the  dwarf-birches  which  grow 
there  in  small  patches.  They  were  fortunate  to  discover  them 
within  a  few  minutes  after  they  had  started  to  climb  the  hill 
back  of  Ayer  and  Longyear's  sod-covered  hut.  Mr.  Longyear 
put  one  of  the  shrubs  in  an  empty  fruit-can  and  tried  to  bring 
it  back  to  America;  but  it  died  on  the  way.  He  intended  to 
give  it  to  the  Arnold  Arboretum  at  Jamaica  Plain. 

The  hut  mentioned  had  been  built  some  years  before  on  the 
Ayer  and  Longyear  property  by  a  Norwegian  hunter,  but  in 
consequence  of  some  lawlessness  in  Norway  he  had  "faded 
away"  and  had  never  applied  for  the  compensation  which  the 
owners  of  the  land  were  ready  to  give  him  for  his  work.  It 
had  been  used  as  a  prospecting  camp  and  as  a  winter-station 
for  the  Advent  Bay  hunters,  as  well  as  for  a  stopping-place  for 
the  men  using  the  overland  route  between  Advent  Bay  and 
Green  Harbor.  Random  hunters  had  also  made  a  convenience 
of  it,  and  left  it  in  a  filthy  condition. 

A  Scientific  Camp.  The  ship  then  ran  over  to  the  west 
side  of  the  Bay  to  see  who  were  in  two  tents  visible  on  the 
Green  Harbor  property.  Captain  Naess  and  Mr.  Longyear 
went  ashore  and  found  a  camp  of  the  Norwegian  Government's 
Scientific  Expedition,  the  leader  of  which  was  making  a  map 
of  the  region  between  Bell  Sound  and  the  Ice  Fjord.  When  the 
Munroe  stopped  at  Green  Harbor  to  land  some  men,  none  of 
the  other  passengers  got  out ;  they  were  all  asleep.  When  they 
awoke  the  next  morning  they  were  rolling  easily  toward  Nor- 
way, and  after  an  uneventful  voyage  arrived  at  Troms^  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  August  8. 

A  Norwegian  Bath.  One  of  their  first  concerns,  after 
securing  their  laundry  which  had  been  left  on  their  departure 
north,  and  getting  their  luggage  together,  was  to  have  a  Chris- 
tian bath.    In  Troms0  there  is  only  one  bath-house :  it  has  five 


soue  game  birds 
hunter's  hut,  horn  sound 
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rooms  furnished  with  tubs,  three  are  for  men,  two  for  women ; 
these  have  to  do  service  for  the  eight  thousand  inhabitants, 
who  do  not  as  a  rule  have  bath-rooms  in  their  houses.  The 
water  was  colored  like  strong  tea,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
room  was  no**  Fahrenheit.  Having  resumed  the  garb  of 
civilization,  they  proceeded  to  the  museum  and  identified  some 
of  the  birds  they  had  seen  in  the  North.  They  then  walked 
out  to  the  end  of  the  well-made  stone  breakwater  which  pro- 
tects the  harbor  and  looked  down  at  the  fish,  star-fishes,  sea- 
urchins,  and  "crab-arrangements"  enjoying  life  in  the  clear, 
green  water. 

The  steamer  Richard  With,  of  900  tons,  was  to  sail  the 
next  day  at  three  o'clock  for  Trondhjem,  and  the  party  took 
passage  on  her.  The  hotel-clerk  was  ordered  to  call  them  at 
eighty-thirty,  and  this  was  promptly  done,  but  it  was  ten  be- 
fore their  breakfast  was  ready  and  .i)nly  then  when  they 
threatened  to  go  elsewhere  for  it. 

English  Explorers.  Just  after  two  the  English  explorer, 
Mansfield,  who  had  been  operating  at  Bell  Sound  in  Spits- 
bergen, came  to  see  Mr.  Longyear  with  two  of  his  directors. 
He  had  heard  of  the  fracas  at  Advent  Bay,  and  was  much 
pleased  at  its  outcome.  He  wanted  to  make  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  for  mutual  protection  in  case  of  insurrec- 
tions, strikes  or  riots,  but  Mr.  Longyear  did  not  think  it  wise  to 
commit  his  company  to  such  a  compact.  Just  before  the 
steamer  sailed  Mr.  Longyear  met  the  captain  of  the  Folsp, 
I  one  of  the  cargo-steamers,  and  was  informed  by  him  that  the 

i  Advent  Valley  coal  was  better  for  steam-making  than  any 

!  other  he  had  ever  tried,  that  ten  tons  of  it  would  do  as  much 

I  as  twelve  tons  of  the  best  English  coal. 

!  After  a  day  or  two  at  Trondhjem,  attending  to  various 

i  matters  of  business,  Mr.  Longyear,  with  his  son  and  Mr.  Tur- 

\  ner,  proceeded  by  rail  to  Kristiania,  where  he  had  another  in- 

I  terview  with  Minister  Swenson  and  with  Curtis,  clerk  of  the 

United  States  Legation,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  much  of 
the  Spitsbergen  affairs  transacted  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments. 
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From  there  they  went  to  Copenhagen,  and  went  on  a  sight- 
seeing tour  of  the  city  in  the  care  of  a  guide  who  could  not 
speak  English  so  well  as  the  young  woman  who  drove  their 
cab.  The  guide  informed  them  that  '*they  had  their  first  rain  in 
six  weeks  tomorrow  morning/'  by  which  cryptic  remark  they 
inferred  that  he  meant  the  morning  before. 

They  visited  the  church  of  Vor  Frue  (Our  Lady),  the  odd 
stairway  of  which,  circling  around  the  spire  in  spirals  is  men- 
tioned by  Jules  Verne  and  they  climbed  the  four  hundred  steps, 
the  upper  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  which  are  on  the  outside,  but 
protected  by  a  heavy  open-work  iron  balustrade.  Toward  the 
top,  the  spire  is  only  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  steps  are  only 
a  little  more  than  a  foot  wide.  Robert  felt  nothing  but  con- 
tempt for  the  boy  in  the  Jules  Verne  story  who  became  dizzy 
and  seasick  from  fright  before  he  reached  the  top. 

The  Disappointing  Museums.  They  also  visited  the 
Glyptothek,  Thorwaldsen's  Museum,  and  the  Rosenborg  Pal- 
ace Museum.  Mr.  Longyear  thought  that  there  was  very  little 
good  art  to  be  seen,  and  he  could  not  understand  why  such  a 
great  sculptor,  "with  Skandinavian  mythology  to  draw  upon — 
almost  a  new  field — should  have  spent  his  time  mulling  over  the 
overwrought  field  of  Greek  and  Roman  myths."  Nor  did  he 
care  for  his  sculpture  portraiture :  "A  lot  of  his  work  was  in 
the  shape  of  portraits  of  customers,  and  they  were  all  right 
as  long  as  he  stuck  to  busts,  but  when,  as  often,  he  made  full 
figures  in  classic  costumes,  the  faces  decorated  with  mustaches 
or  *mutton-chop'  whiskers,  the  effect  is  absurd." 

He  was  surprised  to  find  the  collection  in  the  Rosenborg 
Museum  was  for  the  most  part  confined  to  relics  of  the  Kings 
of  Denmark,  "generally  a  room  to  each  King,  their  clothes, 
seedy  and  faded."  "The  people,"  he  commented,  "paid  for 
them,  and  now  the  people  can  go  and  see  what  part  of  their 
ancestors'  money  was  spent  for." 

From  Copenhagen  they  went  by  rail  to  Hamburg,  and 
there  Mr.  Longyear  and  his  son  parted  with  Turner  who  took 
tickets  for  London,  while  the  others  went  to  Paris  where  they 
joined  Mrs.  Longyear,  all  returning  to  London  together  where 
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again  they  found  Turner,  who  had  an  invitation  to  spend  a 
week-end  for  grouse  and  deer  shooting,  and  for  discussion  of  a 
plan  for  Turner  to  go  to  Sardinia  as  assistant  mine-manager. 

In  London  they  all  went  to  see  a  new  play  by  "an  anony- 
mous author"  entitled  "Fanny's  First  Play."  Of  course  this 
was  afterwards  acknowledged  to  be  by  Bernard  Shaw. 

The  great  English  strike  was  still  in  progress  and  it  seemed 
as  if  society  were  sitting  on  a  smouldering  volcano :  the  diffi- 
culty in  getting  labor  made  the  sailings  of  steamers  for  Amer- 
ica very  uncertain  and  bookings  were  made  accordingly. 
Finally  they  got  word  that  the  Arabic  would  sail  on  Septem- 
ber I  for  Boston.  They  and  their  effects  were  safely  landed 
at  that  port  by  noon  on  Friday,  September  11. 

6.  A  GERMAN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MINE 

During  the  Summer  of  191 1,  Wilhelm  Filschner  and  Dr. 
Heinrich  Seelheim  visited  Spitsbergen  on  what  their  book  calls 
"eine  deutsche  Ubungsexpedition,"  or  text-expedition  to  the 
central  district  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Ice  Fjord.  Their 
story  of  a  journey  on  sledges  across  Spitsbergen  from  Temple 
Bay  by  way  of  the  Post  Glacier  and  the  Prince  Luitpold  Glacier 
and  back  begins  with  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  discovery 
of  the  Archipelago  and  of  the  various  scientific  expeditions 
that  had  been  made  previous  to  theirs.  They  had  to  go 
to  Advent  Bay,  and  they  thus  describe  the  place  and  the  mine : 

A  Tourist-Resort.  "It  is  a  southerly  branch  of  the  Ice 
Fjord  and  the  best-known  among  all  the  bights  of  Spitsbergen. 
Hither  come  the  great  tourist-steamships  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  line,  of  the  North-German  Lloyd  as  well  as  of  the 
Norwegian  Companies.  One  of  these  in  1896  made  the  ex- 
periment of  maintaining  the  tourist  hotel  on  Advent  Point  dur- 
ing the  summer  season.  But  apparently  at  that  time  Spits- 
bergen was  not  ready  for  it,  and  a  year  after  it  was  opened  the 
enterprise  came  to  an  end.  But  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
an  industrial  life  has  been  established  here.  The  rich  dis- 
coveries of  remarkably  excellent  coal  have  attracted  adven- 
turous capitalists,  and  an  American-Norwegian  Corporation, 
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the  Arctic  Coal  Company,  has  developed  a  mine  on  a  large 
scale,  and  this  very  summer  its  preparations  were  to  be  prac- 
tically completed. 

"We  tied  up  at  the  Company's  mole,  which  is  built  out  one 
hundred  and  fifty  meters  into  the  Bay.  While  the  geologists 
were  conducted  on  a  trip  to  the  inside,  we  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  director  of  the  Company  in  regard  to  our  re- 
turn. He  met  us  cordially  and  offered  us  passage  on  the  little 
collier  Munroe,  which  was  expected  to  return  to  Hammerfest 
from  Advent  Bay  on  August  26." 

The  Northernmost  City.  The  author  remarks  in  a  note 
that  Hammerfest  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
the  northernmost  city  in  the  world  but  would  now  have  to  yield 
that  proud  preeminence  to  Longyear  City.  Among  the  scien- 
tific men  who  accompanied  them  were  the  learned  professors 
Przybyllok  and  Potpeschnigg,  who  were  studying  the  fauna  and 
geology  of  the  Island.  On  their  way  back,  having  accomplished 
the  transit  successfully,  though  not  without  difficulties  and 
even  dangers,  they  were  surprised  to  find  on  the  terrace  not  far 
from  the  foot  of  Colorado  Motmtain,  somewhat  back  from  Sas- 
sen  Bay,  a  complete  little  house  with  a  tablet  erected  about 
twenty  meters  behind  it  and  bearing  this  inscription  which 
they  transcribed  in  German  fashion: 

"This  land  eastward  to  18*"  E.  from  Sassenbay  and  north 
of  Sassendal  to  78**  35'  N.  is  claimed  bei  the  Scottish  Spits- 
bergen Syndicate  August  21,  1909.  Wm.  S.  Bruce."  The 
authors  add :  "So  then  this  well-known  explorer  has  prudently 
staked  out  a  piece  of  land  before  the  American  Company, 
which  is  coal-mining  in  Advent  Bay,  or  the  Norwegian  specu- 
lators, had  a  chance  to  annex  everything."  The  account  pro- 
ceeds : 

Dr.  Bruce's  Block-house.  "Bruce,  as  the  tablet  an- 
noiuiced  was  here  exactly  a  year  before  us.  .  .  .  The  hut  was 
like  a  little  block-house,  constructed  of  rough-hewn  beams 
one  on  the  other,  and  the  cracks  are  plugged  with  earth  and 
moss.  It  consists  of  the  living-room  proper,  large  enough  for 
two  persons  to  sleep  in,  and  a  small  vestibule  which  apparently 
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served  as  a  stall  for  a  pony.  Sheep  also  seem  to  have  been  kept 
there.  There  were  double  windows  and  a  stove  suitable  for 
cooking  was  designed  to  keep  the  little  habitation  warm  without 
difficulty.  The  abtmdance  of  drift-wood  would  furnish  fuel 
at  no  expense." 

When  they  had  returned  to  the  West  Coast,  however, 
wind  and  tide  were  against  them,  and  they  tried  to  tow  their 
large  boat,  but  the  mouths  of  streams  hindered  them; 
finally  their  frail  craft  came  to  grief  on  the  rough,  sharp  rocks, 
and  they  had  great  difficulty  in  saving  their  photographs  and 
scientific  instruments.  The  jaunt  along  the  shore  was  exces- 
sively difficult,  especially  in  their  wet  and  famished  condition, 
but  in  time  they  arrived  at  the  deserted  coal-mine  of  the  Eng- 
lish company,  and  there  they  found  at  least  shelter.  When 
they  mounted  the  steps  of  the  engineer's  house  one  of  their 
number  played  the  March  from  Tannhauser  on  the  horribly- 
discordant  piano,  and  the  authors  say:  "Very  rarely  indeed 
have  men  so  rejoiced  over  musical  soimds  as  we  did  then  in 
the  bare  abandoned  settlement  on  the  east  shore  of  Advent 
Bay."  In  a  chapter  entitled  "The  Northernmost  Mine  on 
Earth" : — ^the  narration  proceeds : 

Description  of  the  Mine.  "So  full  of  vicissitudes  is 
human  life  here  below !  Yesterday  we  were  still  on  the  shore 
in  fog,  snow,  and  storm,  where  finally  after  hours  of  futile 
labor  everything  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  now,  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  place  of  our  going  ashore,  we  found  a  fine 
modem  dwelling-house  with  modem  conveniences,  where  we 
could  enjoy  a  well-earned  rest.  The  immediate  proximity  of 
wild  loneliness  of  nature  and  of  civilization  never  before  pre- 
sented itself  more  completely  to  our  consciousness  than  here 
at  this  spot  where  a  few  years  ago  the  reindeer  grazed  in 
idyllic  peace.  And  what  has  brought  about  the  introduction  of 
the  most  modem  culture  in  the  midst  of  this  wildemess?  It  is 
the  same  practical  human  spirit  and  love  of  gain  as  prospects 
for  diamonds  in  the  barren  wilds  of  Africa,  and  digs  gold  in 
the  fierce  solitudes  of  the  Klondyke,  the  spirit  that  will  compel 
from  the  soil  the  treasures  hidden  in  its  rich  abtmdance. 
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''Only  a  few  years  ago  were  coal-deposits  worth  mercantile 
exploitation  discovered  in  Spitsbergen.  Occasionally  smaii 
quantities  of  this  coal  were  brought  back  to  Norway  by  Nor- 
wegian seal-catchers  who  penetrated  these  inner  bays.  When 
it  was  proved  that  the  coal  was  of  good  quality,  several  specu- 
lative companies  were  organized  to  exploit  the  mines  on  a  larger 
scale.  An  English  Association  undertook  to  drive  shafts  on 
the  east  shore  of  Advent  Bay,  and  showed  conclusively  that  an 
abundant  extension  of  the  coal-deposit  was  worth  working  for 
profit.*  At  this  locality  there  is  an  almost  horizontal  seam 
of  anthracite  coal  at  a  height  of  about  one  hundred  meters 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Geologically  speaking,  this  coal 
is  of  comparatively  late  formation,  since  it  belongs  to  the 
Middle  Age  or  Mezozoic  period  of  our  world's  history,  and, 
different  from  the  larger  part  of  our  German  coal-deposits,  as 
for  example,  in  the  Ruhr  or  Silesia  coal-district  which  came 
into  existence  in  a  far  distant  age — that  of  the  Paleozoic. 

A  Mushroom  City.  "When  investigations  had  shown  the 
occurrence  of  a  seam  a  meter  and  a  half  in  thickness,  the 
English  Company  immediately  proceeded  to  erect  great  works 
for  its  exploitation.  A  shaft  was  driven  into  the  coal-seam; 
a  railroad  was  built  directly  from  the  entrance  down  to  the 
shore  in  order  to  facilitate  the  lading  of  the  coal  as  it  was 
mined;  a  mole  built  out  into  the  Bay  permitted  colliers  to 
come  alongside;  a  boiler-house  and  engine-room  were  con- 
structed to  furnish  steam  and  electricity  for  the  transport  of 
the  cars  which  ran  on  an  aerial  wire  and  for  the  other  machin- 
ery.!   Then  quickly  out  of  the  groimd  grew  a  little  city  of 


^German  descriptions  of  Spitsbergen  do  not  always  convey  accurate 
information.  The  English  G>mpany,  as  we  have  already  seen,  having  proved 
nothing  of  commercial  value,  ended  in  a  disastrous  failure.  The  height  of 
the  mine  above  the  sea  is  given  by  guess  apparently.  No  anthracite  coal 
has  been  found  on  Spitsbergen:  it  is  a  semi-bituminous  coal.  The  Spits- 
bergen coal  is  in  the  Tertiary  formation. — ^J.  M.  L. 

tNo  mole  was  built;  the  little  coal  shipped  from  this  property  was 
loaded  from  lighters.  There  was  no  boiler-house.  A  power-house  was  built 
and  partly  equipped  with  three  producer-gas  engines,  but  none  of  these  was 
ever  full  installed.  There  was  no  aerial  tramway.  There  was  a  tramway 
on  a  trestle. — ^J.  M.  L. 
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residences  for  the  officers  and  the  miners,  of  store-houses,  and 
other  buildings.  All  this  had  to  be  constructed  quickly,  for 
the  time  when  work  can  be  done  out  of  doors  in  Spitsbergen 
is  limited  to  the  few  summer  months,  and  yet  the  whole  affair 
was  in  working  order  in  two  or  three  years. 

Ready-made  Habitations.  "In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
all  the  material  required  there  had  to  be  furnished  as  nearly 
ready  as  possible.  So  the  wooden  houses  were  all  made  com- 
plete in  Norway,  the  various  parts  provided  with  numbers 
and  other  marks,  then  taken  down  and  shipped  in  lots  to 
Spitsbergen,  and  on  arrival  there  again  put  up.  Only  in  that 
way  was  it  possible  immediately  to  provide  the  laboring  men 
there  with  the  necessary  habitations.  Even  at  the  present  time 
one  can  see  on  the  beams  and  boards  of  these  houses  the  marks 
by  which  they  were  distinguished  when  they  were  first  fitted 
together,  and  which  enabled  the  carpenters  to  put  back  every 
piece  in  its  proper  placei-^and  yet*  these  hou^s  are  by  no  means 
so  very  simply  made.;  It  was  particularly  necessary  to  protect 
the  men  against  the  extreme  winter-temperature,  so  all  the 
dwelling-houses  are  provided  with  walls  of  more  than  one  fac- 
ing. Generally  there  are  two  double  casings  of  boards,  giving 
an  air-space  of  several  inches.  The  hpusfs  for  the  men  in 
charge  are  built  still  more  careftrtlyT  their  walls  have  three 
layers,  provided  not  only  with  air-space,  but  also  with  strips 
of  felt,  cork,  or  linoleum,  material  suitable  for  conserving  heat. 
The  houses  are  moreover  quite  comfortably  arranged;  most 
of  them  are  of  course  long,  hall-like  rooms  where  several  per- 
sons bunk  in  together,  but  the  residences  of  the  officials  con- 
sist of  a  row  of  quite  comfortably  arranged  single  rooms. 

A  Scene  of  Desolation.  "This  enterprise  was  set  on 
foot  in  1906,  and  for  two  years  a  busy  life  obtained  here. 
Today  it  is  all  dead.  The  dwelling-houses  stand  deserted, 
the  empty  shafts  stare  out  into  the  landscape.  Many  of  the 
supports  for  the  railway  which  carried  the  coal-cars  down  to 
the  shore  are  broken  off;  the  action  of  the  waves  and  of  the 
winter-ice  has  damaged  the  wharf,  and  on  the  shore  are  lying 
several  broken  boats.     Close  by  the  engine-house  is  a  small 
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mountain  of  coal;  but  no  smoke  rises  from  the  smoke-stack; 
the  engines  are  still,  and  the  rust  is  steadily  devouring  them 
as  well  as  everything  else  metallic  lying  about  unprotected. 
Nothing  has  been  carried  away  or  packed  up.  It  seems  as  if 
the  whole  settlement  had  been  abandoned  in  the  utmost  haste. 

Abandoned  Treasures.  "This  impression  became 
stronger  still  as  one  entered  any  one  of  the  dwelling-houses. 
We  made  our  way  into  that  of  the  managing  engineer.  Every- 
thing stood  there  in  complete  order.  Here  was  the  piano  on 
the  opened  rack  of  which  lay  pieces  of  music;  there,  a  bed 
neatly  made;  in  the  dining-room,  a  perfectly- furnished  table 
with  remains  of  food  and  an  opened  bottle  of  wine;  near  the 
stove,  the  coal-hods  full  of  coal;  pictures  hung  on  the  walls, 
and  on  the  commodes  and  desks  trinkets  of  a  personal  char- 
acter, like  family  pictures  or  little  objects  of  bric-a-brac;  every- 
thing simply  abandoned.  It  gave  the  impression  that  all  these 
things  had  been  left  by  the  occupants  with  the  expectation  of 
speedily  returning;  and  that  was  the  fact  of  the  case. 

"In  the  Summer  of  1907  difficulties  were  encountered  in 
the  work  of  the  mine.  Toward  the  end  of  the  Summer  it  was 
abandoned  by  every  one.  They  expected  to  return  the  next 
season;  but  during  the  Winter  it  went  into  bankruptcy,  and 
the  work  was  never  resumed.  So  everything  was  standing  and 
lying  about  just  as  it  had  been  left  in  1907;  only  a  watchman 
had  remained  there  the  two  following  years  and  then  even  he 
had  not  come  back  again. 

"Whether  the  mine  will  ever  be  worked  again  seems  still 
undecided,  but  it  is  said  that  it  will  probably  have  to  be  given 
up  because  an  enormous  deposit  of  hard  rock  separating  the 
layers  of  coal  has  been  discovered,  greatly  hampering  the  min- 
ing of  it  and  making  its  profitable  exploitation  very  dubious."* 

The  Crossing  of  the  Fjord.  The  six  men  made  them- 
selves tolerably  comfortable  in  the  chief  engineer's  house, 
building  a  big  fire,  cooking  their  food,  and  helping  out  their 


*There  were  several  of  these  sean^s  of  rock,  and  they  were  known 
from  the  time  the  vein  was  first  foimd. — J.  M.  L. 
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slender  larder  with  the  reserve-stores  left  by  the  former  occu- 
pants,—conserves,  dried  vegetables,  and  rice. 

The  next  day  they  repaired  one  of  the  small  boats  drawn 
up  on  the  shore;  by  improvising  oars  and  other  gear,  they 

f 

crossed  to  Longyear  City,  one  rowing,  another  paddling,  an- 
other steering,  and  Przybyllok  baling  with  desperate  energy. 
It  took  them  an  hour  and  a  half  to  make  the  passage.  They 
were  welcomed  by  the  director  and  the  resident  doctor  who 
told  them  that  the  Munroe  was  expected  the  next  day,  and  that 
they  could  get  passage  in  her  for  Norway.  The  narrative  thus 
proceeds : 

"Our  first  proceeding  when  we  got  up  the  next  morning 
was  to  go  down  to  the  Bay  to  see  if  the  Munroe  had  arrived. 
But  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the  ship,  and  we  concluded 
that  she  had  been  compelled  to  make  a  long  detour  on  account 
of  the  drift-ice  pressing  up  against  the  coast.  So  then  we  had 
plenty  of  time  to  take  a  leisurely  survey  of  the  surroundings 
of  Advent  Bay. 

Klaus  Thue  and  His  Fossils.  "In  the  forenoon  we 
strolled  a  short  distance  out  toward  the  west  to  the  low-lying 
peninsula  which  bounds  the  Bay  on  that  side  in  the  direction 
of  the  Ice  Fjord.  On  the  shore  there  was  a  small  tent.  Here 
for  a  number  of  years  during  the  short  summer-season  has 
dwelt  an  old  Norwegian,  Klaus  Thue,*  who  drives  a  good 
trade  in  souvenirs  with  the  tourists  coming  on  the  great  Ger- 
man, English,  and  Norwegian  steamships,  selling  the  fossils 
which  he  has  picked  up  in  his  long  walks.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  quite  profitable  business  for  he  looked  well-fed  and  well-clad. 

A  Tragic  Experience.  "Klaus  Thue  knows  this  region 
better  than  any  one  else,  and  it  always  tempts  him  back,  al- 
though he  might  seem  to  have  good  reason  for  avoiding  it  since 
he  was  one  of  the  chief  participants  in  a  tragedy  which  took 
place  here  some  years  ago.  He  was  one  of  the  four  fishermen 
who  were  compelled  to  spend  the  Winter  of  1895-6  here.  In 
a  small  Troms^  cutter,  the  Ellida,  they  had  been  cruising  along 

*This  same  Norwegian  afterwards  became  one  of  the  claimants  of  the 
Arctic  G>al  Company's  land.  mm  mm  ^  ^  ^     m     « 
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the  west  coast  during  the  Summer,  and  were  shut  into  Advent 
Bay  by  the  unusually  early  arrival  of  the  drift-ice.  Obliged  to 
abandon  their  vessel,  they  prepared  to  spend  the  winter  on  the 
shore.  With  primitive  means  they  built  a  hut  which  afforded 
them  some  shelter  against  the  elements ;  but  when  it  ultimately 
proved  that  it  was  going  to  be  too  damp  and  dangerous  to 
health,  they  improvised  sledges  and  skis  and  made  their  way 
across  the  frozen  Ice  Fjord  to  Cape  Thordsen,  where  stood  the 
well-constructed  shelter-camp  of  the  Swedish  Expedition  which 
had  taken  part  in  the  international  survey  of  1882-3.  There 
they  remained  for  some  time.  One  of  the  four  men  went  out 
hunting  and  did  not  return:  nothing  was  ever  heard  of  him 
again. 

Attacked  by  Scurvy.  ''The  three  others  one  day  set 
out  for  Advent  Bay  to  fetch  provisions,  but  while  there  they 
were  attacked  by  the  scurvy  which  so  weakened  them  thar 
they  were  unable  to  get  back  to  Cape  Thordsen.  On  March 
30  this  terrible  disease  carried  off  Andreas  Holm.  As  the 
ground  was  frozen  solid  and  they  could  not  dig  a  grave  J  hey 
carefully  put  his  corpse  into  two  tubs. 

"Klaus  Thue  and  the  other  surviver,  Niels  Olsen,  finally 
succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  frozen  solitude.  When  the 
masses  of  ice  began  to  break  up,  they  attempted  to  reach  the 
west  coast  in  a  small  boat,  hoping  to  find  some  ship.  For  many 
days,  though  ill  with  the  scurvy,  they  drifted  about  on  the 
open  water.  Their  only  nourishment  was  a  couple  of  birds 
which  they  devoured  uncooked. 

Rescued.  "Finally,  on  June  18,  they  were  picked  up  by 
a  sealing-ship  which  first  took  them  to  the  place  where  they 
had  spent  the  Winter,  in  order  to  bury  their  dead  comrade. 
A  simple,  plain,  wooden  cross  indicates  the  place  where  he 
lies  at  rest.  No  pompous  inscription  commemorates  the  man's 
tragic  end.  'Andreas  Holm  fra  Troms^'  is  roughly  carved 
on  the  wooden  cross-pieces.  Not  far  off  the  remains  of  their 
winter-hut  can  be  seen  standing  on  the  desolate  ground.  The 
larger  part  of  it  has  fallen  to  pieces  naturally  or  has  been 
carried  away  as  souvenirs  by  irreverent  tourists.     But  the 
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frame- work  is  still  recognizable,  and  the  beams  of  the  roof  still 
stand  as  an  uncanny  memorial  of  that  tragic  winter. 

"We  looked  over  the  petrifactions  which  Klaus  Thue  had 
spread  out  on  a  table  before  his  door,  bought  a  few,  and 
engaged  in  conversation  with  the  old  white-bearded  Norwegian, 
who,  in  his  simple  way,  gave  us  many  details  of  those  days, 
and  showed  us  over  the  flat  peninsula. 

Tourist  Cairns.  "Here  also  had  stood  the  little  tourist- 
hotel  erected  by  the  Vesteraalen  Steamship  Company,  and  con- 
ducted by  them  for  two  summers.  Near  it  was  a  row  of 
peculiar  tablets.  When  we  first  saw  them  from  a  distance  we 
thought  they  were  funereal  crosses,  but  they  soon  proved  to 
be  something  quite  different :  they  were  only  memorials  erected 
by  the  tourist-steamers  which  about  ten  years  ago  had  begun 
to  come  here  every  summer.  The  passengers  of  the  two  great 
Norwegian  Steamship  Companies'  vessels  had  made  it  com- 
paratively simple  for  them.  A  plain  iron  stake  bore  a  series 
of  tablets  on  which  the  year  of  the  successive  visits  was  in- 
dicated. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  exceedingly  unpleasant 
duty  to  call  attention  to  the  tasteless  way  every  arrival  of  a 
German  steamer  has  been  commemorated  by  a  special  and 
almost  always  hideous  monument  for  the  amazement  of  the 
world.  It  may  be  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  individuals 
concerned  that  single  stones  piled  up  around  the  monument 
in  question,  should  tell  in  glaring  oil-pigments  that  on  such 
and  such  an  occasion  Herr  Lehmann  of  Berlin  or  Frau  Meyer 
from  Saxony  had  honored  Advent  Bay  with  their  presence, 
but  the  question  arises  whether  this  information  is  in  reality 
so  essential  for  their  contemporaries.  The  effect  of  this 
coarse  manifestation  of  our  fellow-countrymen's  Kultur  was 
particularly  painful,  because  it  contrasted  with  the  simple 
memorial  death-crosses  erected  over  the  graves  of  men  who, 
after  terrible  sufferings  and  illnesses,  had  fallen  victims  to 
Arctic  conditions,  as  for  example  that  of  Andreas  Holm,  the 
Norwegian  whose  story  we  have  just  related. 

The  Germans  Inspect  the  Mine.  "In  the  afternoon 
we  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Director  of  the  American 
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Company  to  inspect  their  works.  On  this  side  of  Advent  Bay 
also  coal  is  found  and  in  paying  quantities.  It  is  not  at  all 
the  same  kind  of  deposit  as  that  worked  by  the  English  Com- 
pany, but  of  a  much  later  formation,  belonging  indeed  to  the 
Tertiary  Age  which,  in  other  regions  of  the  world,  furnishes 
only  that  kind  known  as  Braunkohle  or  Lignite.  But  this  here 
is  a  lustrous  black  coal  which  closely  resembles  genuine  anthra- 
cite, especially  as  regards  its  proportional  content  of  carbon, 
which,  as  we  know,  increases  with  the  age  of  the  coal,  so  that 
for  example  our  purest  coal,  the  anthracite,  exists  in  the  deep- 
est and  oldest  deposits  of  the  earth's  surface,  while  the  impurer 
coal,  like  lignite  or  peat  was  formed  in  later  periods  of  the 
earUi's  history.* 

"The  seam  which  is  about  1.25  meters  in  thickness,  is  al- 
most perfectly  horizontal,  and  lies  about  150  metersf  above 
the  sea.  We  climbed  up  a  zig-zag  path  over  a  tremendous  heap 
of  talus  which  has  been  dug  away  before  the  entrance  to  the 
mine.  At  the  top  we  found  a  great  wooden  scaffolding  which 
serves  as  a  delivery-platform,  on  which  the  coal  is  brought 
from  the  interior  of  the  mine  by  means  of  small  tip-cars  to  be 
emptied  into  the  baskets  of  the  aerial  railway,  and  thus  sent 
down  into  the  valley.  Close  by  an  excavation  effected  in  the 
solid  rock  gives  room  for  two  electric  motors,  which  furnish 
the  power  for  the  railway  into  the  mine.  There  is  also  a 
small  lamp-closet  from  which  each  of  us  got  a  light  and  started 
in  on  our  exploration. 

"In  the  principal  shaft  leading  directly  into  the  mountain  in 
the  midst  of  the  seam  one  can  walk  erect  and  in  comfort,  for 
the  coal  lies  horizontally,  and  sufficient  of  the  overhang,  that 
is,  of  the  rock  superimposed  on  the  coal-seam,  has  been  cut 
away  to  give  a  rather  high  tunnel  for  hauling  and  ventilation. 
Along  the  floor  runs  a  railway  track,  and  one  can  hear  a  de- 
livery-car come  rolling  out  from  the  bowels  of  the  mountain, 
and  see  the  lamp  which  the  conductor  has  hung  on  in  front. 

*The  coal  is  a  soft  semi-bitummous  and  not  at  all  like  anthracite. — 
J.  M.  L. 

tThc  height  is  750  feet— over  200  meters.— J.  M.  L. 
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A  White  Coal-mine.  "In  most  respects  the  appearance 
fairly  well  coincides  with  what  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in 
the  principal  cross-sections,  as  for  instance  in  our  Rhenish- 
Westphalia  mines:  but  one  thing  is  quite  different  in  this 
Arctic  mining.  In  other  climates  the  walls  of  black  coal  or 
of  adjacent  rock  surround  the  person  who  penetrates  the  shafts ; 
but  here  they  are  pure  white,  and  when  the  lamp  is  hung  on 
che  side  the  light  glitters  in  thousands  of  sharp  reflections  into 
the  eyes  of  the  spectator.  It  is  a  coating  of  fine  ice-crystals 
which  cover  the  walls.  Tests  have  shown  that  the  temperature 
of  the  interior  of  the  mine  is  about  4**.  The  humid  atmosphere 
pouring  into  the  shaft  from  the  outside  is  condensed  and  pre- 
cipitated in  millions  of  crystals.  And  thus  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  a  white  coal-mine  is  presented  to  the  astounded 
beholder.  Nothing  like  it  is  to  be  found  anywhere  else  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth! 

"From  the  main-entry  a  number  of  branches  are  worked 
into  the  seam.  These  are  for  the  most  part  not  so  high  as 
the  principal  one,  as  they  are  excavated  only  to  the  thickness 
of  the  coal,  and  one  has  to  walk  bending  very  low  in  order 
to  avoid  hard  knocks  against  the  irregular  protuberances  pok- 
ing their  stony  heads  out  inquisitively  from  the  overhanging 
roof.  In  one  of  these  cross-entries  we  reached  a  place  where 
four  miners  with  drills,  shovels,  and  pickaxes  were  breaking 
out  the  black  diamonds. 

American  Common  Sense.  "Up  to  the  present  time  coal 
has  been  actually  excavated  from  only  a  few  places;;  the  prin- 
cipal aim  has  been  directed  to  determining  the  orientation  of 
the  seam  and  of  the  cross-sections  as  well  as  the  preparations 
for  working  the  rich  deposits. 

"Now,  however,  everything  is  in  readiness  for  the  great 
undertaking,  and  the  director  informed  us  that  the  Company 
expected  to  be  able  to  get  out  at  least  60,000  tons  a  year ;  this 
expectation  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  over-optimistic  when 
one  considers  the  whole  enterprise,  as  it  has  been  managed  in 
a  comparatively  short  time  with  genuine  American  practical 
common-sense. 
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LoNGTEAR  City.  "From  the  mouth  of  the  main  entry 
described  above,  a  steep  cable-operated  railroad  {Bremsberg) 
leads  down  over  the  declivity  to  the  colony  which  has  grown  up 
at  the  foot  of  the  mine.  There  are  ten  or  a  dozen  wooden  houses 
erected  by  the  Company,  making  a  complete  little  town  which 
proudly  calls  itself  Longyear  City  after  the  principal  owner  of 
the  enterprise.  It  bears  the  distinction  of  being  the  northern- 
most city  on  the  globe. 

The  Power  Station.  "A  narrow-guage  road  for  horses 
connects  the  place  immediately  with  the  landing-station  on  the 
shore  of  the  Bay.  The  chief  means  of  transporting  the  coal 
to  the  coast  is  by  an  aerial  railway  about  1500  meters  long, 
supported  by  a  long  row  of  tall  towers  down  the  mountain- 
side, and  supporting  on  its  strong  cables  the  numerous  baskets, 
each  of  which  will  contain  several  hundred-weight  of  coal. 
Both  roads  end  at  the  outer  point  of  the  long  mole  which  the 
Company  has  built  out  into  the  Bay,  where  there  is  sufficient 
depth  of  water  for  colliers  to  lie  alongside.  Scientifically-de- 
vised arrangements  have  been  provided  for  emptying  the  cars 
as  they  descend  from  the  shaft  into  the  holds  of  the  transport- 
ships,  so  that  the  lading  can  be  accomplished  in  a  minimum  of 
time.  The  motive  power  for  the  aerial  railway  as  well  as  for 
a  less  extensive  railway  on  the  mole  is  furnished  by  a  great 
central  power-house  in  the  vicinity  of  the  landing-stage.  There, 
two  dynamos  have  also  been  located  to  furnish  electricity  for 
the  extensive  lighting-plant  in  the  colony  and  in  the  mine,  as 
well  as  for  the  motors  which  are  placed  at  the  shaft  above. 

Practical  Ability  of  Managers.  'The  larger  part  of 
this  apparatus  can  be  employed  of  course  only  during  the 
summer  and  the  fact  that  all  this  had  to  be  finished  during  two 
seasons  of  work  affords  the  very  best  proof  of  the  practical 
ability  of  the  men  in  charge.  The  laborers  required  for  these 
operations  are  recruited  for  the  most  part  from  Northern 
Scandinavia,  but  there  are  among  them  also  Russians,  English- 
men, and  men  of  other  nationalities;  we  even  found  two  or 
three  of  our  own  German  race  among  the  miners.  It  is  there- 
fore a  very  variegated  group  of  men  gathered  here,  and  they 
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have  to  be  kept  under  strict  discipline.  The  men  receive  on 
the  average  from  six  to  eight  kroner  a  day  for  their  wages; 
in  the  winter  those  among  them  that  are  especially  capable, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  Director,  get  under  special 
arrangement  as  much  as  fifteen  kroner.  They  pay  a  certain 
comparatively  small  fixed  charge  for  food  and  lodging,  and  as 
there  are  few  or  no  opportunities  for  spending  money,  the 
majority  of  them  are  enabled  to  save  a  good  deal. 

"During  the  two  last  summers  about  a  hundred  men  were 
employed  in  the  enterprise,  perhaps  a  fourth  of  them  in  the 
mine  itself.  Forty  or  fifty  spent  the  winter  up  here;  it  was 
expected  that  at  least  eighty  would  winter  there  this  year. 

Winter  Isolation.  "There  are  no  women  up  here  ex- 
cept the  Director's  housekeeper,  but  a  few  dwelling-houses 
were  building,  and  they  would  be  occupied  another  Summer. 
Until  recently  those  remaining  have  been  cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  for  one  must  realize  that  the  cold  season  of  the 
year  lasts  longer  than  in  our  latitudes.  About  the  beginning 
of  October  the  coal-steamer  makes  its  last  trip,  and  not  until 
the  end  of  May  are  the  ice-conditions  so  that  she  can  make 
her  way  into  the  Bs^y  again ;  indeed  this  year  they  were  so  un- 
favorable that  the  Munroe,  the  Company's  little  coal-steamer, 
on  her  first  visit,  on  May  24,  was  obliged  to  anchor  outside  of 
Advent  Bay,  and  only  the  engineers,  the  doctor,  and  a  number 
of  the  workmen  managed  to  make  their  way  to  land,  and  then 
reached  the  mine  on  foot.  Not  until  June  21  was  the  steamer 
able  to  enter  the  Bay.  On  the  average,  therefore,  those  who 
winter  here  must  spend  eight  months  in  isolation  and  without 
news  from  home.  Yet  they  seem  to  feel  quite  contented,  for 
many  of  them  have  already  spent  two  winters  here  in  succes- 
sion, and  the  German  boss-miner,  in  whose  rooms  we  were 
quartered,  told  us  that  he  expected  to  stay  for  a  third  winter. 

The  Doctor's  Quarters.  "In  the  evenmg  we  accepted 
an  invitation  to  call  on  the  doctor,  who  is  stationed  here  at 
the  expense  of  the  Company.  He  occupies  two  small  rooms 
which  he  has  made  homelike  with  books,  furs,  and  tokens  of 
his  dear  ones,  and  very  tastefully  arranged.    We  chatted  on 
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every  conceivable  topic.  He  told  us  about  the  working-condi- 
tions and  the  health  of  the  men  and  the  hunting-trips  which 
are  occasionally  made.  We  talked  about  politics  and  about 
the  meetings  of  the  Spitsbergen  Conference,  and  many  other 
things. 

Prohibition  of  Liquor.  "Unfortunately  there  was  no 
liquor.  It  is  rigorously  proscribed  throughout  the  whole  col- 
ony, and  the  management  of  the  mine  are  much  annoyed  be- 
cause tourist-ships  arrive  in  the  Summer  season  and  furnish  the 
miners  with  opportunities  to  get  alcoholic  drinks,  so  that  for 
days  at  a  time  all  the  restraints  of  virtuous  probity  are  broken 
down.  But  we  were  well  entertained  with  lemon-juice  and 
good  cigars,  which  do  not  have  to  pay  any  duty  here  and  are 
therefore  cheap." 

Salvage  of  the  Germans'  Equipment.  The  next  day, 
the  Munroe  was  at  the  mole,  and  while  it  was  taking  on  its  last 
cargo  of  coal,  they  arranged  to  borrow  one  of  its  boats  to  cross 
the  Bay  and  salvage  what  they  could  of  their  equipment  left 
on  the  shore  of  Cape  Diabase  where  they  had  come  to  grief. 
This  was  happily  accomplished,  and  when  they  returned  to 
Advent  Bay  they  were  greatly  touched  to  see  the  black-white- 
and-red  flag  of  Germany  flying  in  their  honor  on  the  main- 
mast. They  had  a  little  time  left  to  call  on  the  director  and 
the  doctor  who  accompanied  them  on  board  the  vessel,  and  gave 
them  heartiest  farewells.  "The  Munroe  cast  off  from  the  mole 
and  slowly  sailed  out  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Bay.  Those 
that  remained  behind  stood  on  the  shore  waving  their  caps." 

7.  SPITSBERGEN  COMING  INTO  THE  LIME  LIGHT 

Another  of  the  exploring-expeditions  visiting  Spitsbergen 
during  the  Summer  of  191 1  sailed  from  Aberdeen  in  the  ship 
Pepperton,  Captain  Thomson,  and  according  to  the  English 
papers  returned  with  a  cargo  of  fifty  tons  of  first-class  marble 
and  fifty  tons  of  coal.  The  London  Times'  Aberdeen  cor- 
respondent, said: 

"The  voyage  to  the  North  was  accomplished  without  ad- 
venture, but  on  arrival  at  Spitsbergen  the  party  encountered  a 
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stretch  of  ice  extending  for  over  eighty  miles.  'We  had  sim- 
ply to  trim  our  way  through  the  ice,  and  at  times  we  were 
covered  and  surrounded  by  it/  said  Captain  Thomson  in  the 
course  of  an  interview.  Mining-plant  and  all  the  necessary 
equipment  for  the  expedition  were  successfully  landed,  how- 
ever, and  soon  the  real  prospecting  began.  The  expedition  on 
the  whole  has  been  most  successful,  and  the  Island  was  foimd 
to  be  rich  in  minerals.  Marble  was  found  in  large  quantities 
and  rich  veins  of  anthracite  and  ordinary  coal  were  also  dis- 
covered. 

Spitsbergen  Marble.  "The  marble  is  of  various  colors, 
and  it  is  claimed  to  be  equal  to  the  best  stone  from  the  famous 
Italian  quarries.  Claims  have  already  been  pegged  out,  and 
a  party  of  men  has  been  left  in  charge  of  the  work  until  the 
Pepperton  returns  in  the  spring. 

"Gold  was  also  found  in  small  quantities,  but  on  that  point 
Captain  Thomson  was  not  prepared  to  say  very  much.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  precious  metal  will  be  found  in  paying 
quantities. 

"So  far  as  other  mineral  wealth  is  concerned,  however,  the 
resources  of  Spitsbergen  are  undoubted.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  by  a  wealthy  company  to  develop  the  industries  of 
the  island,  and  when  the  Pepperton  returns  next  year  work  will 
be  commenced  on  an  extended  scale." 

Later  it  was  learned  that  Mansfield,  one  of  the  directors  of 
this  exploring-company,  was  in  America,  ostensibly  to  pur- 
chase working  machinery,  and  that  they  were  preparing  to 
"exploit  gold-bearing  quartz  on  their  claim." 

Growing  Repute  of  the  Coal.  It  was  evident  from  this 
and  other  indications  that  Spitsbergen  was  exciting  ever-in- 
creasing interest  on  the  part  of  adventurous  speculators.  The 
lavish  expenditures  of  the  Arctic  Coal  Company — necessary, 
indeed,  if  the  mine  was  to  be  made  a  source  of  profit — and  the 
growing  reputation  of  Spitsbergen  coal,  as  the  colliers  brought 
ample  cargoes  of  it  and  distributed  it  among  the  coast-towns  of 
Norway,  made  the  interloping  claimants  more  and  more  zeal- 
ous in  pushing  their  audacities — not  so  much,  probably,  with 
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the  hope  of  rivalling  the  American  Company,  as  with  ex- 
pectations that  they  might  compel  its  managers  to  buy  them 
off  at  exorbitant  figures. 

Hjorth  was  making  some  effort  to  organize  a  company  and 
obtaining  considerable  sums  of  money  by  the  issue  and  sale 
of  stock  for  the  use  and  development  of  the  tract  which  he 
claimed  within  the  limits  of  the  Ayer  and  Longyear  property. 
The  syndicate  maintained  their  usual  force,  varying  from 
three  to  seven  men  during  the  entire  year,  and  built  an  addi- 
tion to  their  house,  about  doubling  its  capacity. 

Anker  for  the  first  time  had  two  men  left  to  over-winter. 
A  somewhat  larger  force,  who  were  said  to  be  not  miners  but 
hunters,  had  started  a  mine  some  fifty  meters  from  the  Green 
Harbor  mine  of  Ayer  and  Longyear,  and  had  driven  it  a  short 
distance  under  ground. 

Bay  &  Wex.  Anker's  company  had  an  expedition  of  two 
boats  in  Spitsbergen  waters  for  about  a  month  during  this 
summer  in  charge  of  the  Norwegian  engineer  Bay  and  a  Ger- 
man coal-expert  named  Wex  (properly  pronounced  Vex), 

All  these  companies  were  notified  by  the  Green  Harbor 
foreman  that  they  were  trespassing,  but  all  such  protests  were 
ignored.  For  the  first  time  a  trespasser  appeared  on  a  part  of 
the  Advent  Bay  tract.  This  was  in  the  person  of  Klaus  Thue, 
familiarly  known  as  Touie.  This  was  the  same  old  man  as  was 
mentioned  by  the  Germans  who  sought  shelter  at  Advent  Bay. 
He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  up  to  Spitsbergen  to  sell 
postcards  and  other  trinkets  to  tourists.  He  now  filed  with  the 
Norwegian  State  Department  his  claim  to  Advent  Point,  but 
his  only  ostensible  pretext  was  that  he  had  lived  there  in  a 
tent  for  several  Summers,  merely  tolerated  by  the  Arctic  Coal 
Company. 

Coal  Deliveries.  Gibson  was  fairly  well-satisfied  with 
the  coal-deliveries  during  the  Summer.  He  reported  that  the 
best  loading  was  that  accomplished  on  August  2y,  when  there 
were  1,837  tons  and  ninety-seven  tons  of  bunker-coal  taken 
on  in  twenty-eight  hours.  In  one  week  three  ships  were  loaded 
with  a  total  of  5,555  tons,  and  that  was  a  time  when  the  haul- 
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age  system  on  the  bridge  to  the  dock  was  temporarily  giving 
considerable  difficulty.  The  total  amount  shipped  to  Norway 
was  24,000  tons  and  2,000  tons  were  sold  at  the  dock.  The 
expiration  of  the  Spitsbergen  insurance-period  on  September 
20  was  a  serious  handicap,  as  the  best  weather  of  the  year  fell 
between  September  15  and  October  5.  That,  and  the  unusual 
ice-conditions  in  the  early  Siunmer,  considerably  reduced  the 
tonnage  shipped.  Gibson  thought  that  with  the  mine  produc- 
ing 300  tons  a  day  a  "very  conservative  estimate  of  their  load- 
ing capacity,  was  6,500  tons  a  week,  or  about  70,000  tons  dur- 
ing any  season,  but  that  this  might  be  increased  with  the  out- 
put of  the  mine ;  he  advised  not  to  make  an  attempt  to  go  be- 
yond that  the  next  year. 

The  last  boat  left  Advent  Bay  on  October  i,  leaving  a  win- 
ter force  of  ninety  persons  at  the  main  mine,  and  a  foreman, 
stewardess,  and  five  miners  at  Green  Harbor,  where  Gibson 
had  contracted  with  the  whaling  company  to  furnish  500  tons 
to  be  delivered  during  the  Winter. 

Discharge  the  Ship's  Captain.  On  August  22,  Gibson 
wrote  to  Mr.  Longyear  that  he  had  felt  compelled  to  discharge 
the  ship's  captain  for  causes  not  necessary  to  go  into.  The 
Captain  retaliated  by  reporting  that  the  ship  was  unseaworthy. 
This  delayed  her  sailing,  for  they  were  obliged  to  call  in  the 
commissioners;  these  officials  promptly  pronounced  the  ship 
all  right.  Then  the  captain  tried  to  induce  the  crew  to  desert. 
He  was  arrested  and  fined  300  kroner  for  interfering  with  the 
customs  officers. 

The  Winter-Superintendent's  Failure.  Another  of 
the  former  stand-bys  of  the  Company  was  also  giving  dissatis- 
faction: that  was  the  winter-superintendent.  Either  through 
careless  optimism  or  through  actual  incapacity  he  had  reported 
to  Gibson  that  there  were  24,000  tons  of  coal  in  the  stock-pile 
at  the  mine.  This  proved  to  be  an  overestimate  amounting  to 
9,000  tons,  so  that  Gibson,  who  had  counted  on  the  larger 
amount,  had  made  contracts  which  he  found  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  fill,  and  he  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  superin- 
tendent was  incompetent  to  handle  the  Spitsbergen  end  of  the 
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enterprise  in  an  efficient  way.  It  was  too  late,  however,  to 
make  a  change  that  year,  and  he  was  left  in  charge  for  one 
more  winter.  Mr.  Longyear  was  much  disappointed  by  the 
failure  of  these  two  officers  of  the  Company  to  realize  his 
expectations  of  them.  He  had  conceived  a  strong  liking  for 
them.  They  had  rendered  good  service  for  several  years,  and 
their  failure  now  he  attributed  to  the  effects  of  the  Arctic 
climate  in  which  they  lived  so  much  for  the  last  few  years. 

When  Gibson  first  announced  his  intention  of  resigning, 
negotiations  were  opened  with  others  recommended  by  W.  L. 
Coulson.  The  Company's  letter  setting  forth  the  proposition 
gives  an  interesting  resume  of  what  had  been  accomplished : 

The  Company's  Proposition  as  to  Manager.  "The 
proposition  we  have  on  Spitsbergen  is  an  unusually  interesting 
one.  We  control  a  large  area  of  coal-bearing  lands,  and  the 
development-work,  which  has  been  going  on  now  for  five  or  six 
years,  convinces  us  that  we  have  coal-seams  of  large  extent 
showing  an  exceptionally  high-grade  bituminous  coal.  The 
seams  that  we  have  developed  are  all  tunnel-propositions,  lo- 
cated on  the  sides  of  the  hills  above  tide-water.  Immediate 
proximity  to  tide- water  and  the  location  and  nature  of  the 
seams  are  all  exceptionally  favorable  to  a  successful  enterprise. 
The  property  may  be  said  to  be  now  fully  equipped  and  devel- 
oped to  a  point  where  production  at  the  rate  of  100,000  or  150,- 
000  tons  per  annum  is  possible.  This  season  we  are  beginning 
for  the  first  time  to  make  sales  on  a  commercial  basis,  and  our 
manager  hopes  to  sell  somewhere  from  30,000  to  50,000  tons 
this  summer. 

The  Force.  "We  have  been  employing  a  force  of  around 
one  hundred  men,  and  the  manager  has  been  assisted  by  a  very 
competent  staff, — some  American  and  some  English, — most 
of  whom  have  been  with  us  for  several  years.  The  labor  is 
nearly  entirely  Norwegian,  not  very  efficient,  but  a  nucleus 
of  satisfactory  workmen  and  miners  is  being  trained. 

The  Work.  "Work  goes  on  on  the  island  the  year  around, 
but  our  transportation  seems  to  be  limited  to  three,  or  at  most 
four  months.    The  Norwegian  Government  is  installing  for  us 
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a  wireless  system,  so  that  communication  will  be  maintained 
the  whole  year  around,  as  well  as  an  aid  to  shipping. 

The  Manager's  Duties.  'The  manager  will  take  full 
charge  of  all  business  in  Europe,  will  attend  to  the  purchase  of 
supplies  and  transportation  of  the  same  and  of  the  employees, 
must  supervise  the  development  of  the  mines  and  such  outside 
construction-work  as  may  be  going  on,  as  well  as  the  production 
of  coal,  and  the  transportation  and  sale  of  it.  Our  head- 
quarters are  at  Troms^,  Norway,  and  our  employees  and  sup- 
plies are  transported  to  and  from  the  island  by  a  small  steamer 
that  we  own,  which  hitherto  has  made  three  or  four  trips  dur- 
ing the  season.  Hereafter,  on  account  of  the  freighters  carry- 
ing our  coal,  there  should  be  frequent  opportunity  for  trans- 
portation. 

Superiority  of  Coal.  "From  your  knowledge  of  the 
coal-business,  you  will  understand  that  it  is  slow  business  in- 
troducing a  new  coal;  but  if  we  are  correct  in  believing  that 
we  can  lay  down  in  Norwegian  and  other  ports,  possibly  with 
the  aid  of  some  convenient  storage-depot,  notwithstanding  our 
short  shipping-season,  a  steam-coal  superior  to  the  best  New- 
castle steam-coal,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  that,  or  possibly  less, 
we  believe  that  we  have  the  elements  of  a  large  business,  and 
one  that  will  rapidly  increase;  but  it  will,  of  course,  be  most 
important  that  our  operations  should  be  conducted  with  ex- 
treme economy. 

"In  an  enterprise  of  this  kind  it  is  necessary  to  treat  the 
man  in  charge  fairly  and  liberally,  and  it  would  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  management  to  do  so.  It  is  well  to  understand 
clearly  that  the  requirements  of  the  place  are  more  exacting 
than  in  the  average  managership  of  coal-mining  in  this  country. 
Though  most  of  the  hard  work  in  connection  with  the  opening 
of  the  property  on  the  island  has  been  done,  the  sales  have 
got  to  be  extended  and  supervised.  The  transportation-problem 
will  always  be  a  difficult  one.  If  our  sales  increase,  new  mines 
will  have  to  be  opened  and  equipped.  There  will  always  be  a 
large  labor- force  to  handle,  and  the  matter  of  equipment  and 
supplies  involves  an  infinite  amount  of  intricate  detail. 
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Climatic  Conditions.  "The  climatic  conditions  at  Spits- 
bergen are  excellent.  It  is  extremely  healthy,  and  the  tem- 
perature during  the  summer-months  not  very  low.  In  any  case, 
the  climate  is  very  dry,  and  we  have  been  almost  entirely  free 
of  sickness.  The  manager  will  probably  never  spend  his  win- 
ters on  the  Island.  Hitherto  he  has  had  a  large  part  of  the 
winter  to  himself,  but  will  probably  hereafter  have  to  devote 
this  time  to  negotiating  his  sales  in  Norway  and  northern 
Europe,  and  planning  his  next  season's  work." 

When  Gibson  expressed  his  readiness  to  remain  with  the 
Company  until  "he  had  made  good  and  had  put  the  business  on 
a  paying  basis," — ^to  use  his  own  words, — ^the  negotiation 
with  American  applicants  was  terminated.  Mr.  Longyear, 
however,  was  aware  how  anxious  Gibson  was  to  get  back  to 
America.  He  had  given  Mr.  Scott  Turner  an  opportunity  to 
look  the  ground  over  and  study  its  possibilities;  he  knew  his 
fine  qualities,  and  that  he  wanted  a  wide  field  of  activity;  he 
offered  him  the  position  and  it  was  immediately  accepted :  the 
contract  was  signed  in  November,  1911,  shortly  after  Gibson's 
return  to  Boston.  The  new  manager  sailed  for  Norway,  by 
way  of  England,  about  the  middle  of  December. 
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X.     A  NEW  CAPTAIN  AT  THE  HELM 

I.  MEANS  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

THE  FAIRY  figure  of  Hope,  with  her  rosy  wings,  had 
kept  hovering  before  the  eyes  of  the  enterprising  found- 
ers of  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  and  they  certainly 
seemed  to  have  good  reason  to  follow  her  lead.  They  had 
found  practically  limitless  stores  of  coal,  characterized  by  ex- 
perts and  by  all  who  had  tried  it  as  ''the  best  coal  in  the  world." 
It  was  so  situated  as  to  be  practical  and  comparatively  easy 
to  mine,  within  reach  of  a  shore  where  the  water  was  deep 
enough  for  great  colliers  to  take  on  their  cargoes  with  the 
minimum  of  trouble  and  expense.  They  liad  poured  out  money 
in  a  generous  stream  to  provide  abundant  facilities;  they  had 
treated  their  employes  fairly,  and  even  generously;  they  had 
looked  out  for  their  material  and  moral  welfare.  But  just  as 
they  had  got  their  great  works  ready  for  large  production,  by 
which  alone  there  was  any  chance  for  profitable  exploitation, 
Hope  flew  a  little  farther  away,  still  beckoning  but  still  elusive. 
The  Eisjungfrau  of  the  North.  We  shall  see  what 
unexpected  difficulties  kept  rising  to  postpone  the  dky  of  com- 
plete success.  They  were  pitted  against  the  Eisjungfrau  of  the 
North,  who,  as  in  the  Alps,  was  always  lurking  in  wait  to  foil 
the  ambitions  of  man.  Only  in  the  Spitsbergen  legends  the 
Eisjungfrau  has  ten  or  a  dozen  sisters,  one  of  whom  is  an  old 
woman — ^the  scurvy  in  human  form — who  are  seen  or  used  to 
be  seen  by  trappers  "illumined  by  the  pale  glow  of  the  Northern 
Lights,  in  which  the  eddying  snow  whirls  through  the  air," 
and  accompanied  by  "the  Spitsbergen  dog,"  a  mythical  beast 
of  fiercely  malignant  nature,  which  rushes  over  the  surface 
of  the  frozen  sea  like  the  wind,  and  "is  as  fond  of  drink  as  a 
trapper,"  and  when  he  can  not  get  it  sends  howling  winds  to 
wreck  ice-bound  ships. 

113 
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Norwegian  Jealousy.  But  skill  and  science  are  proof 
against  the  scurvy-women  and  the  tempestuous  dogs  of  the 
North ;  more  insidious  in  their  evil  effects  were  the  anarchistic 
ferments  working  in  the  minds  of  the  Skandinavian  miners  em- 
ployed on  Spitsbergen;  and  still  more  difficult  to  combat  was 
the  contemptible,  jealous  opposition  in  Norway  itself  to  all 
the  undertakings  of  the  American  Company.  This  was  fotmd 
as  a  constantly-undermining  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
enterprise. 

Scott  Turner  went  to  Norway  with  no  illusions  as  to  the 
difficulties  he  was  to  encounter.  He  was  cool  and  level-headed, 
practical  and  thoroughly  trained — capable,  if  any  one  was,  of 
overcoming  odds. 

Letter  to  the  Stockholders.  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
in  Norway,  the  Company  sent  a  "private  and  confidential" 
circular-letter  to  all  the  stock-holders,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  capital-account,  figuring  no  interest,  stood  at  $430,- 
853.10.  Of  course,  up  to  that  time,  there  had  been  no  expec- 
tation of  profit.    The  letter  said: 

"All  moneys  have  been  most  economically  and  conscien- 
tiously expended.  The  expense  of  opening  and  equipping  a 
property  for  large  production  is  necessarily  great,  but  we  are 
satisfied  that  is  the  way  to  make  any  coal-enterprise  in  Spits- 
bergen a  paying  venture.  Any  concern  attempting  to  operate 
on  a  smaller  scale,  and  with  a  less  complete  and  therefore  less 
economical  plant,  is  bound  to  be  unsuccessful.  We  understand 
that  one  or  more  projects  for  the  mining  of  coal  on  Spitsbergen 
are  being  promoted  in  Norway,  but  from  what  we  learn  of 
their  projects  we  do  not  believe  that  this  competition  will  be  at 
all  dangerous  to  our  interests." 

It  called  upon  all  the  Norwegian  share-holders  to  assist 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  in  furthering  the  sales  of  the  Com- 
pany's coal,  and  in  recommending  their  product,  and  it  prom- 
ised that  as  soon  as  the  floating  debt  should  be  liquidated  and 
the  sales  should  amount  to  200,000  tons  a  year,  there  would 
be  a  fair  return  in  dividends. 

Up  to  this  time  the  output  of  coal  had  been  only  such  as 
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was  produced  by  the  work  of  development,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  did  not  consider  that  they 
had  as  yet  done  much  mining.  In  order  to  put  the  enterprise 
on  a  commercial  basis  a  large  output  was  necessary,  and  Turner 
addressed  himself  to  this  feature  of  the  business. 

The  Ship  Problem.  One  of  the  first  problems  that  had 
to  be  met  was  to  increase  the  means  of  transportation.  When 
in  London  he  investigated  the  possibilities  of  purchasing  a 
collier  for  the  Company.  Nine  months  earlier  a  bargain  might 
have  been  picked  up,  but  a  "tremendous  boom  in  shipping"  had 
been  started,  and  there  was  an  increase  of  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  per  cent,  in  prices  of  such  boats.  All  the  ship-yards 
were  short  of  workmen,  and,  naturally,  charters  for  hiring 
coaling-ships  had  also  gone  up. 

Turner  went  over  the  specifications  of  fifty  ships  and  found 
that  those  built  within  ten  years  would  cost  nearly  as  much 
as  new  ones.  Moreover,  none  that  he  saw  was  particularly 
adapted  for  their  purposes.  Only  three  were  at  all  suitable; 
they  were  offered — two  at  £21,000  and  one  at  £19,000  sterling, 
with  a  possibility  of  "shading  the  price"  five  or  ten  per  cent 
for  cash.  They  were  built  for  carrying  wood,  and  none  of 
them  had  more  than  four  hatches,  and  Turner  doubted  if 
a  "clam-shell"  could  be  used  for  any  of  them. 

He  thought  that  perhaps  the  best  way  would  be  for  the 
Company  to  get  quotations  on  some  of  the  Lake  boats  if  they 
should  prove  "stiff"  enough  for  open-sea  work. 

Nine  days  later  he  wrote  from  Troms0  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  net  quotation  of  £19,000  sterling  on  the  steamer 
Peter  Benoit,  but  that  the  Antwerp  Engineering  Company 
would  build  a  new  self-trimming  collier  for  £19,250,  with 
delivery  the  following  November  or  December,  and  he  thought 
the  design,  a  blue-print  of  which  he  enclosed,  and  the  price, 
seemed  attractive.  But  he  was  very  desirous  of  knowing  as 
soon  as  possible  what  had  transpired  regarding  the  purchase 
of  a  Lake  freighter.  Though  it  is  anticipating  a  little,  it  may 
be  well  to  state  here  the  outcome  of  this  project. 

Turner,  in  following  up  the  possible  purchase  of  three 
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other  steamers,  cabled  to  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  that  their 
owners  had  gone  up  still  more  on  their  prices,  and  were  asking 
£12,500  sterling  for  the  first  two,  so  that  it  seemed  evident  that 
England  was  not  the  place  to  secure  the  needed  collier. 

Ship  Turret  Bell.  Mr.  Longyear  himself  took  up  the 
matter  vigorously,  and  after  making  many  inquiries,  seeing 
many  lake  steamers  and  visiting  Quebec,  decided  to  purchase 
the  Turret  Bell,  which  was  rated  as  having  a  capacity  of  4,000 
tons.* 

Turner,  on  learning  that  so  big  a  vessel  had  been  bought, 
cabled  a  protest ;  and  the  day  before  he  sailed  for  Advent  Bay 
he  wrote,  outlining  the  principal  objections  that  occurred  to 
him.  He  had  talked  the  matter  over  with  a  number  of  persons 
acquainted  with  the  situation,  and  they  all  agreed  that  a  smaller 
ship  would  be  more  desirable.  The  chief  obstacle  was  that 
none  of  their  customers  would  receive  that  amount  of  coal  at 
once,  having  no  place  to  store  it,  and  most  of  them  never  kept 
such  a  stock  on  hand.  One  coal-yard  at  Troms^,  probably 
the  best  equipped  in  northern  Norway,  wanted  cargoes  of 
only  about  300  tons  each,  and  outside  of  Narvik  he  did  not 
expect  to  put  a  4,000  ton  cargo  into  any  port,  and  the  one  at 
Narvik  was  exceptional  and  only  for  that  season. 

Objections  to  so  Large  a  Ship.  The  only  alternative 
he  saw  was  to  unload  part  of  a  cargo  at  one  port  and  then 
proceed  to  the  next;  but  that,  he  remarked,  would  involve 
weighing  the  coal  as  it  was  unloaded, — "a  slow  and  expensive 
operation,"  which  they  for  the  most  part  avoided  by  "getting 
the  majority  of  their  customers  to  accept  certificates  of  weight 
issued  at  Advent  Bay.''  He  pointed  out  also  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  unload  from  only  one  hold,  as  it  put  a  too  severe 
strain  on  the  ship.  In  Norway  the  coal  was  taken  away  in 
wheelbarrows,  and  he  estimated  that  it  would  require  more 
than  a  fortnight  to  unload  a  4,000-ton  ship. 

Moreover  he  doubted  if  a  4,000-ton  ship  could  get  over  the 

♦As  is  customary  in  the  purchase  of  ships,  especially  after  any  accident, 
she  was  to  be  renamed.  She  henceforth  appears  under  the  Indian  appella- 
tion—/CtMuwd.    Sec  Chapter  XII. 
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water-main  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  at  Trondhjem,  or  reach 
the  yards  at  that  port  even  at  high  water,  and  he  thought  it 
probable  that  such  a  craft  would  be  too  wide  to  go  through 
the  draw-bridge.  All  the  other  docks  were  built  for  small 
vessels,  and  he  suggested  that  the  Turret  Bell  would  extend 
out  so  far  as  to  impede  harbor  traffic.  The  same  difficulty 
confronted  them  at  the  Advent  Bay  dock,  because  her  bow  and 
stem  would  project  into  shallow  water.  He  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Locksley  often  got  aground  there.  But  he 
realized  that  if  the  Company  established  its  own  coal-yards  in 
Norway  it  would  be  just  the  right  sort  of  boat,  and  of  course, 
being  a  resourceful  man,  he  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  she 
could  be  used  as  soon  as  she  should  arrive. 

Advantages.  Mr.  Longyear  replied  that  the  Turret  Bell 
would  cost  about  half  what  the  English  builders  were  asking, 
and  even  if  the  repairs  and  improvements  to  be  effected  on 
her  should  amount  to  double  what  the  marine  architect  esti- 
mated they  would  be,  still  the  price  paid  would  be  far  below 
what  was  demanded  for  2000-  or  2500-ton  ships.  He  also 
thought  it  would  enable  them  to  try  out  the  experiment  of  using 
a  large  ship,  for  it  seemed  probable  with  the  many  economies 
effective  in  carrying  a  large  tonnage  as  compared  with  those 
possible  in  a  small  vessel,  that  the  problem  of  getting  a  profit 
from  the  mine  would  be  solved,  and  so  he  was  desirous  of 
giving  the  matter  a  thorough  trial.  He  informed  Turner  that 
small  loading-hatches  were  being  constructed  about  seven  feet 
below  the  coam-lugs  of  the  main-hatches,  and  those  could  be 
used  for  starting  the  lading.  The  vessel  had  a  double  bottom 
which  could  be  filled  with  water  to  sink  her  several  feet,  and 
then  the  water  could  be  pumped  out  as  the  load  went  in.  He 
also  expected  that  she  would  be  run  as  a  "tramp"  for  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  year,  and  in  case  that  were  done  her  large 
size  would  "add  tremendously  to  her  eaming-capacity." 
Mr.  Longyear  also  advised  employing  a  man  "who  was  fully 
acquainted  with  the  shipping-business"  to  attend  to  handling 
all  the  ships.  That  would  relieve  the  general  manager  from  a 
host  of  petty  details. 
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High  Prices  for  Launches.  Turner  had  also  met  with 
unexpected  difficulty  in  finding  a  suitable  power-launch  either 
in  London,  Southampton,  or  Kristiania.  Not  one  of  satisfac- 
tory type  was  found  for  sale.  Inquiries  were  made  from  the 
Boston  office  of  the  Company,  and  finally  a  small  fishing-tug, 
the  Lenore,  was  found  and  purchased  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
As  the  probably  least  expensive  and  most  expeditious  way  of 
getting  her  to  Quebec,  a  crew  was  employed  to  run  her  there 
by  her  own  power,  and  after  various  more  or  less  expensive  ad- 
ventures and  delays  she  arrived  there  and  was  delivered  to  the 
captain  of  the  Kzvasind.  As  related  elsewhere,  the  Kwasind 
carried  the  Lenore  to  Spitsbergen.  He  found  also  that  all 
cargo-boat  charters  had  gone  up  fifty  per  cent,  over  the  previ- 
ous year's  prices  and  "tonnage"  was  very  scarce  at  that,  so 
that  he  was  proposing  to  sign  for  several  boats  before  the  end 
of  February. 

The  next  month,  March  17,  he  wrote  that  he  had  chartered 
for  three  months'  service  an  English  ship  of  2640  tons,  for 
which  he  was  obliged  to  pay  £3120  sterling,  or  about  $15,000 
for  rent  alone,  and  he  thought  such  a  sum  would  go  far  "in 
paying  the  interest  on  a  pretty  good  investment"  for  a  ship  of 
their  own. 

Advance-Coal-Sales.  Besides  the  English  steamer,  he 
later  hired  the  Eleonora  Mail,  the  Alma,  the  Lyng,  and  the 
Locksley,  for  all  of  which  he  had  to  pay  the  current  abnormal 
prices.  But  on  the  other  hand  he  wrote  that  he  had  sold  out  the 
limit  of  the  mine's  coal-production  for  the  year  at  excellent 
prices,  having  since  his  arrival  contracted  for  none  at  less 
than  nineteen  shillings  a  ton.  Fourteen  hundred  tons  of  this 
were  to  be  consigned  to  the  Norwegian  Navy  Department 
c.i.f.  Bergen,  at  nineteen  shillings,  sixpence — a  very  important 
sale  for  advertising-purposes,  since  the  Government  made 
their  own  tests.  They  had  never  bought  a  cargo  before.  He 
thought  that  if  they  had  their  own  collier  she  could  be  kept  on 
transit  until  the  loth  or  15th  of  October  and  increase  their  ship- 
ments during  those  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  days  by  four  or 
five  thousand  tons.     The  insurance-limit  would  be  past,  but 
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the  risks  seemed  small,  and  he  recommended  that  the  Company 
should  carry  its  own  insurance  on  all  their  fleet. 

Hunting-Leases  Slack.  It  had  been  suggested  that  the 
Miinroe  might  be  leased  to  hunting-parties  during  the  summer 
when  her  services  were  not  particularly  needed  as  a  carrier 
between  Norway  and  Spitsbergen.  Turner  made  inquiries  and 
found  that  demand  for  that  sort  of  accommodation  was  slack 
that  year.  He  placed  advertisements  in  "Field"  and  in  "Sport- 
ing and  Dramatic  News"  of  London  without  results,  and  en- 
tered into  an  extensive  correspondence  in  his  attempt  to  rent 
the  Munroe  for  summer-hunting ;  and  he  proposed,  unless  some 
advantageous  offer  reached  him,  to  make  use  of  her  "to  the 
best  advantage"  in  their  own  trade. 

The  Spitsbergen  Islodser.  He  wrote  that  their  case 
against  Bang,  the  Spitsbergen  pilot,  or  Lods,  had  gone  against 
them  in  the  Troms0  Court,  but  he  was  going  to  appeal  it,  and 
fight  it  to  the  bitter  end.  The  Spitsbergen  Lodser  had  formed 
a  union,  but  after  what  in  his  letter  he  called  "a  great  deal  of 
bickering"  (by  which  he  perhaps  meant  dickering,  though  there 
the  terms  might  w^ell  be  synonymous),  he  signed  a  contract 
with  them  for  another  year ;  but  it  was  his  impression  that  it 
would  be  best  after  that  to  cut  loose  from  them  altogether. 
Judging  from  the  experience  with  the  Folsj0,  when  the  pilot 
took  her  several  hundred  miles  too  far  north,  they  were  not 
very  trustworthy  guides. 

2.  DEALINGS  WITH  THE  GOVERNMENT 

A  Mail-Carrying  Scheme.  Another  move  on  the  part 
of  the  Norwegian  Government  in  the  line  of  getting  their  ten- 
tacles on  Spitsbergen  was  a  proposal  on  the  part  of  a  newly- 
formed  Company  to  get  the  contract  for  carrying  the  mail  to 
Advent  Bay  and  Green  Harbor.  Turner  thought  this  a  wholly 
bad  thing.  This  local  company  was  planning  a  regular  route 
to  Green  Harbor  and  probably  to  Advent  Bay.  The  manager 
applied  to  Turner  for  bunker-coal,  and  he  was  pleased  at  being 
able  to  state  that  their  product  was  sold  for  a  year;  a  motor- 
boat  would  have  to  be  used.     When  a  captain  in  the  Norwe- 
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gian  Navy  called  on  Turner  to  ask  him  if  it  could  be  arranged 
for  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  to  make  a  contract  with  this  new 
company  for  freight  on  its  fortnightly  steamer  for  Spitsbergen, 
he  discouraged  the  idea,  and  thought  that  nothing  more  would 
be  heard  from  it.  "In  case  they  decide  to  run  without  our 
permission,''  wrote  Turner,  "I  think  we  can  soon  put  them  out 
of  business." 

His  first  real  move  in  that  direction  was  outlined  in  a  letter 
written  from  Troms^  a  few  days  later.    He  said : 

A  Surprise  for  the  Postmaster.  "I  have  another  little 
surprise  for  this  venture  in  the  form  of  printed  orders  to  the 
postmaster  here  to  deliver  mail  to  our  office  at  Troms0,  if  ad- 
dressed to  employees  at  Advent  Bay  or  Green  Harbor.  Each 
man  will  be  asked  to  sign  one  of  these  orders  when  he  signs  his 
labor-contract,  and  then  we  will  spring  them  at  the  Post-office 
officials  after  the  Munroe  sails.  In  this  way  we  can  cut  the 
amount  of  mail  carried  under  contract  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
may  prove  unprofitable  to  the  Government.  Of  course  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  regular  mail-route  and  a  Norwegian  post- 
office  on  Spitsbergen  is  a  strong  move  for  the  Norwegian  Gov- 
ernment. It  may  violate  some  of  the  precepts  of  neutrality 
on  terra  nullius,  and  I  presume  Mr.  Wilson  will  have  looked 
this  point  up." 

It  was  easy  to  invent  petty  annoyances  for  the  manager. 
He  found  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  a  condensed-milk  trust, 
which  was  constantly  advancing  prices.  This  was,  however, 
not  a  peculiarly  Norwegian  institution,  for  such  things  were 
known  to  exist  in  the  United  States;  but  he  thought  that  the 
Boston  Office  might  succeed  in  getting  better  prices  on  both 
sweetened  and  unsweetened  milk.  They  used  at  the  mine  about 
three  hundred  cases  a  year,  each  case  holding  two  twenty-five 
pound  cans.  Notice  was  served  on  him  that  the  Spitsbergen 
doctor's  salary  had  been  "gamisheed"  for  the  support  of  an 
illegitimate  child,  and  as  cases  of  that  kind  were  all  the  time 
coming  up  against  the  Company  he  desired  to  have  the  State 
Department  at  Washington  decide  whether  such  garnishees  in 
Norway  were  binding. 
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Care  of  the  Sick.  News  came  by  wireless  that  two  hunt- 
ers had  sought  refuge  at  the  camp,  both  ill  with  scurvy,  and 
that  one  had  died.  As  the  big  furriers  in  Norway  who  employ 
such  hunters  always  give  them  a  contract  entailing  no  respon- 
sibility, they  refused,  as  in  years  before,  to  reimburse  the  Com- 
pany for  the  care  and  keep  of  the  sick  men,  and  it  was  useless 
to  sue  them.  Turner  had  sent  a  petition  to  the  Norwegian 
Government  to  recover  these  large  expenses,  which  seemed 
unavoidable  unless  the  men  were  refused  shelter  and  left  to 
perish ;  but  here  again  nothing  was  likely  to  result.  Moreover 
the  Chief  of  Police  in  Troms0  had  been  bothering  him  in  re- 
gard to  another  case  arising  from  their  having  kept  back  part 
of  a  charity-subscription,  to  settle  about  a  half  of  a  bill  for 
store  and  board  bill  contracted  at  Advent  Bay  by  a  wounded 
man  they  had  taken  in,  nursed,  fed,  and  transported  back  to 
Norway.  Still  another  case  was  likely  to  result  in  a  law-suit. 
It  was  a  serious  problem  how  properly  to  avoid  these  imposi- 
tions, which  seemed  to  recur  every  year.  In  previous  years 
Gibson  had  been  overwhelmed  with  applications  to  transport 
passengers  to  Spitsbergen :  Turner  also  found  this  was  still  a 
live  issue,  and  he  wrote  that  he  had  been  asked  to  carry  a 
Norwegian  Navy-captain,  who  told  him  that  he  was  going  for 
the  Government  to  look  up  locations  for  light-houses,  particu- 
larly on  Ice  Fjord.  Turner  says  that  this  was  "another  step  in 
the  usual  direction  by  the  Norwegian  Government,"  but  he 
thought  it  just  as  well  to  show  courtesy  to  this  man,  and  agreed 
to  take  him.*  Another  request  came  to  extend  courtesies  to 
Professor  Wilhelm  Kiikenthal  of  the  University  of  Breslau, 
who  was  desirous  of  securing  specimens  of  embryonic  whales. 
That  particular  service  required  getting  the  favorable  co- 
operation of  the  Green  Harbor  Whaling  Station  as  well  as  pro- 
curing suitable  kegs  and  a  considerable  supply  of  formalin. 

An  Abortive  Telephone  Scheme.    Then  the  Director 


*As  the  season  of  navigation  about  Spitsbergen  is  one  of  continuous 
daylight,  the  alleged  purpose  of  this  office  to  select  sites  for  light-houses 
struck  the  Americans  as  having  a  "fishy"  look.  It  may  have  been  only 
"graft." 
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of  the  Norwegian  Telegraph  System  approached  Turner  with 
a  project  to  extend  a  telephone-line  from  Green  Harbor  to  the 
Company's  office  at  Advent  Bay.  The  System  agreed  to  bear 
the  whole  cost,  which  was  estimated  at  60,000  kroner,  but  an 
immediate  decision  as  to  the  acceptance  of  the  scheme  was  de- 
sired so  that  an  appropriation  might  be  obtained  from  the 
Storthing.  Turner  thought  that  this  telephone-line  meant  to 
forestall  the  erection  of  a  wireless-station  at  the  mine,  the  Gov- 
ernment realizing  that  if  that  were  done  all  messages  sent  from 
Spitsbergen  would  be  audible  there. 

Negotiations  led  to  a  contract  between  the  Arctic  Coal 
Company,  Ayer  and  Longyear,  and  the  Norwegian  Telegraph 
System  for  telephone  communication  between  the  Norwegian 
radio-station  at  Green  Harbor  and  Advent  Bay;  but  the  Nor- 
wegians did  not  build  the  line  and  nothing  came  of  it. 

3.  PLANS  FOR  DISPOSING  OF  THE  COAL 

Another  illustration  of  the  way  the  Norwegians  tried  to 
block  the  enterprise  of  the  American  Company  was  found  in 
the  difficulties  met  in  their  attempt  to  form  an  accessory  com- 
pany to  deal  with  the  Spitsbergen  coal.  Turner  had  tele- 
graphed to  Mangham  to  learn  the  amount  of  the  winter's 
production;  but  no  reply  had  arrived.  He  conjectured  that  it 
might  amount  to  10,000  tons.  Since  they  had  already  con- 
tracted to  dispose  of  30,000  tons  without  reckoning  bunker- 
coal,  he  considered  it  inadvisable  to  contract  for  any  more  de- 
liveries. The  price  of  coal  since  the  last  autumn's  contracts 
had  been  signed  had  advanced  from  five  to  seven  shillings. 
Moreover,  a  threatened  coal-strike  in|  England  was  likely 
greatly  to  increase  prices.  Had  the  wireless  been  in  operation 
at  that  time  this  might  have  been  wired  to  the  profit  of  the 
Company.  He  suggested  contracting  the  shipment  of  the  coal 
on  a  flat-rate  per  ton  "providing  this  could  be  done  with  some 
large  and  responsible  shipping-company  in  Norway." 

Another  scheme  which  he  thought  would  be  ideal,  though  he 
saw  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  arrange,  was  to 
make  a  contract  covering  a  period  of  years  for  the  sale  of  all 
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or  of  a  large  portion  of  their  coal  f.o.b.  at  their  dock  at  Spits- 
bergen. That,  he  said,  "would  do  away  entirely  with  the 
shipping-end,  which  is  undoubtedly  an  expensive  one  for  us  and 
a  function  which  could  be  performed  much  cheaper  by  an 
organized  shipping-company,  and  at  the  same  time  dispose  of 
the  legality  of  our  doing  business  in  Norway." 

A  Branch  Coal-Company  Proposed.  Still  another 
scheme  outlined  the  formation  of  a  branch-company  which  un- 
der the  control  of  Turner  should  procure  coal-handling  facilities 
in  Norway  with  a  dock  and  yard  at  or  near  Troms^  and  another 
at  or  near  Trondhjem.  Such  a  company,  he  thought,  might 
be  organized  under  Norwegian  laws  with  some  of  their  own 
stock-holders  in  it,  and  sell  the  Advent  Valley  Coal  at  the 
market-price  less  a  percentage  equal  to  a  commission  for  sell- 
ing. He  consulted  with  a  local  attorney,  who  drew  up  three 
alternative  projects.  One  was  to  secure  Governmental  per- 
mission for  the  Company  to  acquire  such  docks  and  storage- 
plant  as  they  needed,  provided  a  Norwegian  citizen  had  such 
an  establishment  to  offer.  This  involved  the  desirability  of 
selling  such  stock  from  their  storage-coal ;  but  the  Norwegian 
law  provided  that  no  stock-company  could  get  a  license  to  sell 
unless  one  member  at  least  possessed  certain  qualifications  as 
to  book-keeping,  and  had  also  been  living  in  the  country  un- 
interruptedly for  a  year.  The  attorney  rendered  the  opinion 
that  the  Company  in  its  present  status  would  not  be  able  to  get 
a  license  to  sell  coal.  This  plan  being  held  in  abeyance,  two 
alternative  propositions  were  suggested : 

The  first  was  that  of  starting  a  separate  company  for  the 
same  purpose;  if  such  a  company  were  to  be  established  in 
Norway,  and  directed  by  Norwegian  citizens,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  acquiring  real-estate  and  none  in  securing  the 
license  to  sell.  If,  however,  any  foreigner  were  a  member  of 
the  direction,  royal  permission  would  be  needed  either  to  buy 
real-estate  or  to  lease  it  for  a  longer  period  than  ten  years,  but 
if  one  Norwegian  living  in  the  country  were  on  the  direction 
the  license  to  sell  might  be  easily  obtained. 

The  other  alternative  suggested  by  the  attorney  was  that 
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the  Company  should  agree  with  some  Norwegian  firm,  lo- 
cated in  such  place  or  places  as  the  Company  might  select,  to 
act  as  their  agent  or  commissioner,  and  be  paid  a  certain  per- 
centage on  the  sales.  The  commissioner  would  have  to  secure 
a  license  to  sell,  but  that  would  free  the  Company  from  the 
necessity  of  acquiring  a  license  or  permission  of  any  kind.  On 
any  of  these  three  bases  the  sale  of  the  coal  would  be  subject 
to  Norwegian  taxes.  Turner,  in  his  reply,  eliminated  the  third 
plan  as  impracticable,  and  asked  the  attorney  to  elaborate  a 
little  further  the  other  two  schemes,  and  to  go  further  into  the 
question  of  taxation. 

Taxes  in  Norway.  The  Norwegian  tax-system  was  both 
complicated  and  onerous.  There  was  first  a  commercial  tax 
of  twenty-five  kroner  a  year.  In  the  rural  districts  there  was 
a  ground  tax,  and  in  the  cities  a  property  tax  amounting  to 
about  the  same  figure,  which,,  however,  was  not  a  serious  con- 
sideration. The  income  tax  varied  in  different  places.  In 
Troms0  it  was  eleven  per  cent,  on  income  and  two-tenths  per 
cent,  on  property.  In  addition  to  that  was  the  State  tax  fixed 
every  year  and  levied  according  to  a  graduated  scale,  two  per 
cent,  on  net  incomes  up  to  4000  kroner,  three  per  cent,  on  in- 
comes from  4000  to  7000  kroner,  four  per  cent,  up  to  10,000 
kroner,  and  five  per  cent,  on  greater  incomes  than  that.  More- 
over, a  new  law  becoming  operative  the  following  year  would 
formulate  special  regulations  "in  the  event  of  production  taking 
place  in  a  community  other  than  where  goods  are  sold."  In 
that  case  seven-tenths  of  the  income  would  be  taxed  where  pro- 
duction occurred,  and,  of  course,  Spitsbergen  being  a  Happy 
Land  where  there  was  no  taxation,  this  might  work  favorably 
for  the  Arctic  Coal  Company.  "However,"  said  the  attorney, 
"this  regulation  was  made  for  producers  in  this  country,  and 
it  was  doubtful  if  it  would  apply  to  a  foreign  company."  If  it 
were,  the  Company  would  be  obliged  to  produce  its  accounts 
before  the  taxation  authorities. 

A  Joint  Stock  Company.  Turner  requested  the  attorney 
to  proceed  to  draw  up  a  tentative  constitution  and  by-laws  for 
a  joint  stock  company,  based  on  a  capitalization  of  300,000 
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kroner  for  the  "purchase  and  turn-over  of  Spitsbergen  coal 
and  such  business  as  is  connected  therewith,  among  others  ac- 
quiring necessary  ground  and  establishments  in  Norway  for 
storage  and  turn-over  of  coal,  and  the  general  operation  of  the 
company,"  including  the  right  to  buy  and  sell  coal  from  places 
other  than  Spitsbergen.  The  company  directors  were  to  be  five 
in  number,  three  Norwegian  citizens  living  in  Norway,  and  the 
other  two,  permissibly,  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Longyear's  Simpler  Plan.  Mr.  Longyear  thought 
that  all  the  attorney's  suggestions  seemed  "very  cumbersome 
and  awkward,''  and  proposed  that  they  should  arrange  with 
some  reliable  Norwegian  citizen  to  purchase  such  of  their  prod- 
uct as  they  could  furnish  each  year,  he  to  pay  them  for  the 
coal  as  fast  as  it  was  sold,  less  whatever  amount  it  might  be 
agreed  upon  as  his  commission,  or  rather  as  his  profit.  "The 
Norwegian,"  he  said,  "who  would  thus  buy  our  coal  could  own 
the  coal-dock,  and  we  could  finance  its  purchase,  improvement, 
etc.,  taking  a  mortgage  back  for  the  full  amount.  Should  we 
be  able  to  find  a  thoroughly  reliable  man  to  do  this,  and  one 
familiar  with  the  coal-business,  it  would  work  very  satisfac- 
torily, and  avoid  all  the  legal  quibbles  and  circumlocution  neces- 
sary in  forming  a  corporation."  He  directed  Turner  to  have 
the  legal  phases  of  this  scheme  looked  up  and  reported 
upon  the  following  autumn.  He  suggested  having  at  least 
two  such  stations  in  Norway  and  possibly  another  at 
Bergen. 

A  Proposed  New  Dock  at  Trondhjem.  He  suggested 
dredging  a  slip  in  the  mud-banks  east  of  the  river  at 
Trondhjem,  so  as  to  build  a  new  dock  there  at  a  less  cost  than 
it  could  be  constructed  elsewhere,  and  he  suggested  that  some 
Norwegian  subject  might  get  a  valuable  concession  for  its  use 
for  a  long  term  of  years  in  consideration  of  their  furnishing  the 
capital  with  which  to  build  it.  "Such  an  improvement,"  he 
wrote,  "would  be  very  desirable  for  the  city  of  Trondhjem. 
It  would  also  make  an  excellent  and  easily  accessible  coaling- 
station.  It  would  be  readily  accessible  for  both  rail  and  ships, 
and  it  could  be  dredged  to  a  depth  which  would  admit  any  of 
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the  ships  likely  to  come  in  for  coal  or  to  deliver  cargoes  from 
Spitsbergen." 

As  regarded  the  approaches  to  the  dock  at  Advent  Bay, 
he  asked  if  it  would  not  be  possible  to  dredge  the  mud-banks 
on  each  side  of  the  dock  and  thus  remove  die  obstruction,  so 
that  the  Turret  Bell  (Kwasind)^  which  was  to  be  furnished 
with  "clam-shells,"  or  any  other  large  ship,  might  lie  alongside. 

4.  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  A  HOUSE 

The  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  foreign  commercial 
activity  in  Norway  precluded  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  from 
carrying  out  the  formation  of  the  subsidiary  organization. 
But  another  venture  proposed  by  Turner  and  approved  by  the 
Company  for  the  acquisition  of  staff-quarters  at  Troms^  re- 
sulted in  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  house.  The  housing-situa- 
tion in  Troms^  was  particularly  bad ;  the  hotel  there  Mr.  Long- 
year  declared  to  be  one  of  the  worst  he  had  ever  encountered, 
and  it  was  felt  that  if  they  could  buy  or  build  a  convenient 
edifice  with  offices  and  rooms  for  the  assistants  it  would  result 
in  an  ultimate  saving  of  expense.  In  any  case,  there  would 
be  an  income  tax  on  the  house  amounting  to  ten  per  cent,  of  its 
total  returns,  but  figured  on  purchase-price  would  not  be  very 
onerous.  It  was  suggested  that  if  the  Government  made  any 
objection  to  American  owership,  the  property  could  be  held  in 
Saether's  name. 

A  Broken  Agreement.  Accordingly  Turner,  who  had 
previously  made  a  canvass  of  the  entire  town  without  finding 
any  vacant  houses  for  rent  and  but  three  or  four  for  sale,  came 
to  terms  with  the  owner  of  the  only  place  available.  It  was 
situated  a  little  way  out  in  the  country.  He  took  it  on  a  three 
years'  lease  with  a  six  months'  sale-clause,  and  then  waited  two 
months  for  the  house  to  be  vacated.  The  owner,  whom  he  de- 
scribed as  "an  irresponsible  little  dentist,"  then  repudiated  the 
lease,  claiming  that  his  lawyer,  "who  signed  for  him,  did  so 
without  his  authority."  There  was  good  cause  for  suing  him 
for  damages  but  no  satisfaction  would  have  been  obtained. 

This  put  Turner  in  an  awkward  position :  a  number  of  the 
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newly-engaged  engineers  and  other  American  employees  of  the 
Company  were  coming  with  their  families,  and  quarters  had  to 
be  secured  for  them.  There  would  be  no  accommodations  on 
the  island  until  new  houses  there  were  completed,  and  the  con- 
ditions at  the  Troms0  hotel  were  so  forlorn  that  he  knew  the 
ladies  who  were  to  stay  there  for  the  Winter  would  be  dis- 
contented. He  caused  plans  to  be  drawn  for  a  house  that 
could  be  built  for  eight  or  nine  thousand  kroner;  these  were 
submitted  to  the  local  building-inspector,  a  bumptious  person, 
who  swore  that  they  could  not  erect  such  a  poorly-constructed 
house  in  Troms^,  and  that  only  "good,  solid  buildings  made 
of  three-inch  deals  of  logs,  were  permitted."  Notice  came 
that  city  water  and  electric  current  were  so  scarce  that  neither 
would  be  sold  to  them,  and  that  they  would  have  to  construct 
their  own  sewers  under  the  direction  of  the  inspector. 

At  just  that  critical  moment — when  they  had  decided  that 
the  cost  of  the  house  on  those  conditions  was  altogether  too 
high — their  attention  was  called  to  a  house  about  fifteen  min- 
utes' walk  fro  their  office  which,  with  six  thousand  square 
meters  of  land  might  be  bought  for  12,500  kroner.  The  owner 
had  moved  to  Trondhjcm,  and  was  desirous  of  selling.  Turner 
had  it  examined  by  an  experienced  builder,  who  said  that  it 
would  cost  14,500  kroner  to  duplicate  it,  and  that  it  was  in  fair 
condition — 3,  good  bargain.  Turner  cabled  to  the  Boston  Of- 
fice and  obtained  authority  to  buy  it  in  Saether's  name,  pending 
the  granting  by  the  Norwegian  Government  of  permission  of 
owwrship  to  the  Arctic  Coal  Company.  So  that  matter  was 
satisfactorily  settled. 

5.  TAXATION  AND  OTHER  IMPOSITIONS 

Another  bothersome  matter  came  up  when  the  chief  of  the 
Troms^  Taxation  Commission  called  Turner's  attention  "to 
the  fact  that  the  Company  incorrectly  had  been  passed  over 
by  the  tax-assessors  for  1912."  He  wished  the  Company  to 
understand  that  all  the  employees  that  lived  for  even  a  part  of 
the  winter  in  Troms0  would  be  subject  to  the  income  tax.  The 
Commissioner  had  for  some  time  been  gestating  this  project 
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in  his  teeming  brain,  and  it  now  transpired  that  he  was  going 
to  enforce  the  imposition. 

Turner  found  on  inquiry  that  it  made  no  difference  whether 
these  employees  lived  in  a  house  leased  or  owned;  even  if  they 
lived  at  the  hotel  they  would  probably  not  be  exempted,  nor 
did  the  fact  that  the  salaries  were  paid  in  America  make  any 
difference.  As  the  tax  amounted  to  ten  or  eleven  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  wages  or  salaries  of  the  employees,  it  figured  a  seri- 
ous loss  to  the  victims.  Turner  suggested  nominal  reduction 
in  the  wages  paid,  "the  difference  to  be  made  up  in  the  form 
of  a  'present'  at  intervals" ;  but  was  informed  that  this  evasion 
would  not  be  tolerated. 

The  Attorney's  Protest.  He  put  the  matter  into  the 
hands  of  the  Company's  local  attorney,  who  drew  up  a  protest 
in  behalf  of  the  Company  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Tax 
Commissioner,  arguing  that  the  Company's  Office  in  Troms0 
was  not  a  branch  of  the  Boston  Corporation,  but  simply  used 
the  convenience  of  that  port  for  the  purchase  and  shipment  of 
such  articles  as  it  needed  for  its  operation  in  Spitsbergen, 
where  all  its  production  occurred,  hired  there  its  laborers,  con- 
ducted its  correspondence,  chartered  its  necessary  steamboats, 
and  directed  their  operations ;  that  the  manager  of  the  Company 
spent  his  winters  in  America,  and  was  in  Troms0  only  a  small 
part  of  the  year.  All  its  other  operations  were  either  in  Boston 
or  in  Spitsbergen.  He  pointed  out  that  "by  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  it  was  settled  that  a  share-holding  concern,  whose 
activity  is  connected  with  a  labor-enterprise,  is  to  be  taxed  for 
all  its  profits  in  the  country  where  the  enterprise  is  situated, 
and  not  in  the  district  or  municipality  where  the  Company  has 
offices  and  where  the  management  has  its  seat.  He  argued 
therefore  that,  since  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  had  its  works 
on  Spitsbergen,  it  was  not  obligated  to  pay  taxes  to  any  Nor- 
wegian municipality  on  its  property  or  income. 

An  Attack  on  the  Munroe.  The  authorities  were  pre- 
paring a  still  more  drastic  attack  on  the  business  of  the  Com- 
pany. This  was  directed  to  the  clearance  of  the  Munroe. 
When  on  April  21,  after  six  or  seven  weeks  of  exasperating 
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delays,  she  was  pulled  out  of  the  water  for  the  annual  inspec- 
tion, it  was  discovered  that  during  her  encounters  with  the  ice 
the  season  before,  not  only  had  her  propeller-blade  been  broken, 
but  the  main-shaft  was  so  badly  bent  that  any  navigation  in  that 
condition  would  be  very  dangerous.  It  was  impossible  to  pro- 
cure the  piece  of  shafting  necessary  for  proper  repairs  in 
time  for  the  first  sailing;  either  the  bent  one  would  have  to  be 
patched,  or  it  would  be  necessary  to  weld  two  shorter  pieces 
together  and  turn  them  down  in  a  lathe.  Turner  wired  to  seven 
firms  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  and  could  get  no  offers 
of  delivery  in  less  than  six  weeks. 

Norwegian  Sea-Control.  Then  came  notification  from 
the  Government  that  the  ship  would  be  required  to  sail  under 
Norwegian  sea-control.  Turner  learned  that  efforts  would  be 
made  to  prevent  her  from  carrying  her  usual  complement  of 
passengers  and  men.  He  wrote  to  the  Company  that  he  was 
trying  to  forestall  any  complaints  that  might  be  made,  so  that 
she  should  not  be  held  up  at  the  last  moment.  He  had  ordered 
another  life-boat,  rented  two  more  for  the  first  trip,  and  ob- 
tained ninety  new  life-preservers  which  had  been  passed  upon 
by  the  Sea-court.  Moreover,  he  was  going  to  get  inspection- 
certificates  from  the  proper  officials  while  she  was  on  the  slip. 

A  Conspiracy.  A  telegram  from  the  Maritim  or  Sea  Con- 
trol came  announcing  that  "transportation  of  laborerers  on  the 
steamer  Munroe  to  and  from  Spitsbergen  must  be  considered  as 
passenger-trade,"  and  demanding  an  examination  of  the 
American  passenger-certificate.  At  the  same  time,  as  a  part 
of  the  conspiracy,  for  it  must  be  considered  a  genuine  con- 
spiracy staged  to  cripple  the  Arctic  Coal  Company,  the  Veritas, 
or  Norwegian  Government  Insurance  Department,  telegraphed 
that  if  this  examination  did  not  take  place  immediately  the 
Munroe's  class  would  be  cancelled. 

When  Turner  consulted  with  Minister  Swenson  at  Kris- 
tiania  he  got  a  telegram  from  the  Legation  that  the  United 
States  could  not  issue  a  passenger-certificate  to  the  Munroe, 
Of  course  the  Norwegian  authorities  were  perfectly  well  aware 
of  that.     Knowing  also  that  the  propeller-shaft  was  not  at 
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Troms0,  but  was  at  a  machine-shop  at  Kristiania,  and  that 
Turner  had  not  as  yet  bought  a  needed  anchor-chain  but  was 
having  a  second-hand  one  at  Trondhjem  under  consideration, 
they  nevertheless  demanded  immediate  inspection  of  these  two 
articles  of  equipment  at  Troms0. 

Arbitrary  Rulings.  Now  the  Munroe,  on  which  about 
85,000  kroner  had  been  spent  for  repairs  and  equipment  since 
her  purchase  in  1906,  was  used  in  the  light  Spitsbergen  traffic, 
and  had  been  examined  and  accepted  in  19 10  by  the  chief 
Veritas-inspector.  She  had  been  for  several  years  navigated 
under  a  consular  agent's  certificate,  such  as  were  issued  to 
United  States  citizens  when  they  were  purchasers  of  foreign 
vessels  in  foreign  ports,  and  by  a  special  clause  of  the  United 
States  consular  regulation  she  was  "as  much  entitled  to  pro- 
tection by  the  United  States  as  any  other  property  of  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  was  accordingly  guaranteed  the 
right  to  fly  the  American  flag  as  an  indication  of  lawful 
ownership  and  right  of  due  protection." 

Turner  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  Norwegian  Govern- 
ment had  no  such  discretion  (or  indiscretion!)  as  they  claimed, 
yet  he  wanted  and  the  Company  wanted  to  comply  with  the 
reasonable  requirements  of  Norwegian  navigation-laws,  in  as 
far  as  they  related  to  the  condition  and  safety  of  the  Munroe. 

The  Facts  of  the  Case.  Accordingly  he  put  the  full 
facts  of  the  case  before  the  Company's  Norwegian  attorney 
and,  among  other  things,  related  how  the  discharged  master 
had  complained  to  the  Stiftamtmand  or  Governor  of  the 
Troms0  District  that  the  steamer  was  unseaworthy,  and  two 
men,  both  of  Troms0,  had  been  appointed  to  inspect  the  vessel 
and  had  given  her  a  clean  bill.  He  also  submitted  in  detail  the 
vexatious  letters  and  telegrams  which  had  been  sent  by  the 
Navigation  Bureau  {Sj0fartskontoret)  of  Norway,  evidently 
aimed  to  prevent  the  Munroe  from  sailing  to  Spitsbergen.  He 
informed  the  Company's  attorney,  Herre  Holmboe,  that  it 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  that  no  interference  should  de- 
lay the  departure  of  the  Munroe,  since  the  navigation  season 
was  short,  they  had  purchased  supplies  of  great  value  for  de- 
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Hvery  on  board  the  vessel  by  May  25,  had  hired  more  than  one 
hundred  laborers  to  report  on  board  on  that  day,  and  also  had 
a  large  staff  coming  to  Troms^  to  sail  by  the  first  clearance. 

Appeal  to  Washington.  Copies  of  all  the  attestations 
and  documents  and  of  the  letter  to  the  Troms0  attorney  were 
forwarded  to  Boston  and  to  Washington.  Mr.  Wilson  imme- 
diately brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Honorable 
P.  C.  Knox,  Secretary  of  State,  showing  how  disastrously  the 
business  of  the  Company  would  be  affected  if  the  objections  of 
the  Norwegian  authorities  were  made  final,  and  especially  if  it 
were  decided  that  laborers  were  ordinary  passengers. 

"In  this  unexpected  and  perplexing  situation,"  he  wrote, 
"the  Company  respectfully  states  that  it  is  now  and  always 
has  been  careful  and  solicitous  to  obey  the  laws  of  Norway  and 
all  lawful  regulations  relating  to  its  business  as  far  as  they 
are  applicable  to  its  affairs,  as  is  shown  by  its  proceedings  and 
dealings  in  Trondhjem  and  Troms0  during  the  past  five  or 
six  years." 

He  therefore  asked  the  good  offices  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  procure  permission  from  the  Norwegian  Government 
that,  pending  *'more  particular  inquiry  as  to  what  facts  and 
considerations  the  new  requirements  of  the  Sea-control  at 
Troms0  had  in  mind,  the  Munroe  might  proceed  to  Spitsbergen 
with  her  cargo  of  necessary  supplies  and  laborers  on  the  day 
fixed,  and  thus  avoid  irreparable  injury  to  the  season's  busi- 
ness, which  requires  the  use  of  every  day  during  the  few 
months  of  open  navigation";  and  he  suggested  or  requested 
that  the  American  Minister  at  Kristiania  should  be  instructed 
by  cable  to  communicate  with  the  Norwegian  Government  and 
with  the  Company's  agent  at  Troms0,  so  that  the  steamer  might 
sail  on  Saturday,  May  25. 

The  Authorities  Yield.  This  request  the  Secretary  of 
State  granted,  with  the  result  that  Mr.  Swenson  telegraphed 
Turner  that  the  Norwegian  Bureau  of  Navigation  would  issue 
a  provisional  passenger-certificate  in  time  for  the  Munroe  to 
sail  on  the  day  fixed.  Swenson  also  cabled  the  Department  to 
the  same  effect.     The  response  came  so  promptly  that  Mr. 
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Wilson  declared  that  the  Department  was  disposed  to  think 
that  they  had  been  more  scared  than  hurt  by  the  Troms^  au- 
thorities, and  that  there  was  really  not  much  occasion  to  send 
the  cabled  request.  The  certificate,  however,  through  the  dila- 
tory tactics  of  the  Maritime  Bureau,  did  not  arrive  on  time, 
as  was  promised,  and  Turner,  after  waiting  imtil  midnight  of 
May  25,  sailed  without  it. 


XL  DEVELOPMENTS  AT  THE  MINE 

I.  DISCOURAGING  PHASES 

THE  MUNROE,  thoroughly  repaired  and  strengthened, 
freshly  painted,  and  improved  by  the  construction  of 
six  new  cabins  and  a  chart-room,  was  got  into  the  water 
on  Thursday,  May  23,  and,  in  a  record-breaking  passage  of 
three  days  and  two  hours  from  Troms0,  tied  up  on  the  morning 
of  the  29th  against  a  solid  mass  of  ice,  twenty  miles  away  from 
the  dock  at  Advent  Bay.  She  had  on  board  one  hundred  and 
fifty  laborers  besides  several  new  members  of  the  staff  who 
had  joined  Turner  a  few  hours  before  she  sailed.  There  was 
a  large  cargo,  including  the  camp-supplies.  Sledges  drawn  by 
horses  were  sent  out  to  transport  the  luggage  and  bedding  of 
the  miners;  but  more  than  that  could  not  be  done  because  the 
surface  of  the  ice  was  so  rough. 

A  Backward  Spring.  Conditions  on  the  island  were  dis- 
couraging. The  winter  had  been  colder  and  stormier  than 
usual.  The  spring  was  abnormally  backward:  snow  still  lay 
deep  and  more  was  falling.  The  ground  was  frozen  hard.  No 
cement  or  lumber  had  been  left  over,  and  all  construction- 
work  was  at  a  stand-still.  A  too  small  supply  of  dynamite 
had  been  provided,  and  by  March  the  stock  was  exhausted.  A 
fire  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  had  destroyed  all  the  buildings 
grouped  there  and  delayed  the  work  eleven  days  besides  caus- 
ing a  loss  of  considerable  coal.  The  rope-tramway,  which  had 
been  run  after  the  leather  facing  of  the  wheels  was  worn  out, 
was  unsafe  and  idle.  The  two  Norwegians,  who  had  been  left 
at  the  camp  for  the  Winter  in  charge  of  the  machinery,  had 
proved  to  be  incompetent,  had  stolen  a  number  of  tools  and 
neglected  their  work,  so  that  many  important  pieces  of  appara- 
tus were  either  useless  or  troublesome. 

133 
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Trouble  in  the  Mine.  In  the  mine  a  steep  local  dip  in  the 
face  of  the  wall  toward  the  south  made  such  a  grade  that  the 
men  rebelled  against  pushing  the  heavy  tram-cars  up  through 
the  long  tunnel.  Between  the  coal-seam  and  the  true  roof  of 
the  mine,  coincident  with  this  **roll,"  heavy  slabs  of  loose  rock, 
forming  a  false  roof  from  eighteen  inches  to  three  and  a  half 
feet  in  thickness,  were  encountered,  and  caused  much  extra 
work  as  they  fell  with  the  coal  and  had  to  be  removed  by 
hand.  The  thinning  of  the  coal-seam  and  consequent  diminu- 
tion in  the  height  of  the  tunnel  made  it  almost  impossible  for 
the  new  cars  to  enter.  Not  a  yard  of  development- work  had 
been  done,  no  new  headings  were  run  and  no  new  coal  had 
been  opened. 

Incompetent  Labor.  The  labor-situation  was  distressing. 
Fifty-five  men  had  been  employed  in  the  mine  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  working  days  during  the  Winter,  but  the  average 
production  of  each  was  less  than  two  tons  of  coal  a  day.  The 
depressing  influences  of  the  long  Arctic  night  caused  many  of 
them  to  go  "stale'' ;  others  who  would  have  been  more  ambitious 
were  discouraged  by  the  exasperating  difficulties  which  con- 
stantly confronted  them;  some  stayed  away  from  work  on 
account  of  bad  weather  or  triflng  illness.  Whatever  the  reason, 
there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  low  efficiency  of  the  winter's  gang. 

Low  Production.  There  had  been  no  open  violence 
among  these  men ;  but  as  the  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  Munroe 
drew  near  they  became  restless  and  "out-of-hand."  Not  a 
wheel  had  turned  for  nearly  a  week,  and  less  than  a  thousand 
tons  of  coal  had  been  got  out  during  a  month.  The  advance 
sales  had  been  based  on  the  expectation  that  Mangham  would 
produce  a  little  more  than  30,000  tons;  he  had  reported  by 
wireless  that  the  winter's  work  would  amount  to  22,000  tons, 
but  that  was  an  exaggeration:  besides  the  loss  caused  by  the 
fire,  the  break-down  of  the  rope-way  had  cost  nearly  a  thou- 
sand tons,  and  the  indifferent  attendance  of  the  miners  was  re- 
sponsible for  a  deficiency  of  at  least  4500  tons  more. 

Turner,  facing  the  facts,  reckoned  that  if  by  extraordinary 
energy  10,000  tons  should  be  mined  during  the  Simimer,  still 
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the  Company  would  be  unable  to  fulfil  the  contracts,  and  that 
it  would  be  probably  necessary  to  fall  back  on  the  strike-clause 
to  protect  them  in  case  their  customers  should  sue  them  for 
the  failure  to  supply  the  whole  amount  agreed  upon. 

Turner  took  hold  with  energy  and  common-sense  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos.  His  promptness  of  decision  and  action 
remind  one  of  Julius  Caesar's  dealings  with  the  Gauls  and 
Grermans.  He  got  the  over-wintering  crew  on  board  the 
Munroe  as  promptly  as  possible  and  sent  her  back  to  Norway, 
with  orders  to  stop  at  Vatnf  jord  and  take  on  a  lot  of  lumber, 
steel,  and  other  building-material  which  had  been  bought  at  a 
very  low  price  from  an  abandoned  iron-mine.  Gilson  went 
down  with  her  to  secure  additional  laborers. 

Shiftless  Shifts.  Those  that  came  up  with  Turner 
and  were  landed  at  Advent  Bay  were  for  the  most  part 
"green"  hands  who  had  to  be  taught  the  simplest  rudiments 
of  coal-mining  and  coal-getting.  Many  of  them  were 
afraid  to  go  into  the  cold  depths  of  the  mountain,  and  if 
they  did  were  ready  to  quit  the  job  in  a  day  or  two. 
They  were  an  ignorant  and  shiftless  crew,  but  one  thing  they 
learned  easily : — this  was  to  organize  against  their  employers ; 
they  agreed  among  themselves  that  none  of  them  should  get 
out  more  than  five  cars,  equivalent  to  a  little  more  than  two  and 
a  quarter  tons  each  shift.  There  seemed  to  be  no  way  of  com- 
bating that  conspiracy  which  was  apparently  become  a  tradi- 
tionary custom  on  Spitsbergen.  Turner  realized  that  if  he 
should  venture,  on  no  matter  how  justifiable  a  cause,  to  dis- 
charge any  ringleader,  the  whole  crew  would  walk  out.  That 
had  happened  twice  the  summer  before,  and  each  time  a  fort- 
night was  lost  in  getting  a  new  crew. 

A  New  Tram-Rope  and  Sheaves.  He  found  that  six- 
teen working-places  were  available  for  two  men  each  in  the 
coal-face,  and  that  kept  thirty-two  men  busy.  Others  were  set 
to  cleaning  up  the  mine  and  bringing  it  into  working-order.  In 
three  weeks  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  yards  of  new 
face  were  developed,  and  the  arrears  of  the  "ripping"  and  other 
rock-work  were  made  good.     Mangham  had  informed  the 
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Troms0  office  by  wireless  of  the  breakdown  in  the  rope-tram, 
and  Turner,  rightly  suspecting  that  it  needed  thorough  over- 
hauling, arranged  with  Bleichert,  the  original  builder,  to  send 
up  an  expert  mechanic  to  remedy  the  difficulties.  An  entirely 
new  set  of  sheaves  and  brake-wheels  was  put  in  place  at  the 
upper  terminal.  One  piece,  weighting  nearly  four  tons,  had 
to  be  scrapped  because  of  the  reckless  misuse  of  the  apparatus. 
The  automatic  braking-device  at  the  upper  terminal  was  re- 
paired and  connected  properly  for  the  first  time,  and  a  suitable 
housing  was  provided  for  it.  The  foundations  of  several  of 
the  towers  had  settled  and  these  were  brought  into  line.  Many 
of  the  buckets  were  dilapidated :  they  were  repaired,  and  thir- 
teen new  ones  were  added.  The  terminal  point  of  the  lower 
station  was  rebuilt  and  a  weighing  machine  was  located. 

The  cars  running  in  the  mine  were  cut  down,  and  half-inch 
iron  sleepers  were  laid  in  place  of  the  three-inch  wooden  ones. 
Tents  were  put  up  to  feed  the  men  in  temporarily,  as  the  dining- 
room  seated  only  a  hundred.  A  gang  was  dispatched  to  the 
English  camp,  and  in  seven  hours  dismantled  one  of  the 
abandoned  bunk-houses  there,  moved  it  across  the  ice  and 
rebuilt  it,  providing  sleeping-quarters  for  fifty  men;  but  six- 
teen men  were  obliged,  by  lack  of  room,  to  sleep  in  the  stable. 

Mr.  Longyear  contributes  the  following  account  of  the 
Advent  Bay  radio-station: 

The  Company's  Radio-Telegrapii-Station.  **Among 
a  multitude  of  other  things  to  be  done  was  the  erection  of  a 
private  radio-telegraph  station.  Gibson  had  purchased  the 
outfit  late  in  191 1,  and  Turner  found  the  unopened  crates  on 
his  arrival  at  Advent  Bay.  The  plant  had  been  previously 
used  on  one  of  the  Norwegian  steamers,  and  was  of  the 
German-made  Telefunken  variety.  Carpenters  were  at  work 
on  the  masts  and  building  when  the  strike  came,  and  after  that 
there  was  no  one  available,  for  the  rest  of  the  summer,  except 
a  Danish  foreman.  The  whole  matter  was  turned  over  to  him 
and  he,  working  alone,  and  with  no  assistance  other  than  the 
instructions  that  were  found  in  one  of  the  cases,  erected  the 
plant  and  announced  that  it  was  ready  for  use  in  August. 
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Turner  then  asked  the  accountant,  Bryan,  who,  years  before, 
had  been  a  telegraph  operator  in  the  Western  States,  to  run 
this  plant.  Bryan  found  that  wireless  messages  were  sent  in 
Continental  Morse  which  is  different  from  American  Morse. 
Bryan  studied  the  Continental  Morse  for  two  days,  and  then 
he  and  Turner  went  to  the  station  and  got  in  touch  with  Green 
Harbor.  With  a  little  practice  he  became  a  very  skilful 
operator. 

"Director  of  Telegraphs,  Heftye,  in  Christiania,  had  been 
much  opposed  to  the  erection  of  a  wireless  station  at  Advent 
Bay,  and  had  offered  to  build  a  telephone  line  from  the  Nor- 
wegian Government  Station  at  Green  Harbor  to  Advent  Bay. 
As  this  would  have  given  the  Norwegian  Government  control 
over  a  strip  of  American-owned  land  thirty  meters  wide  and 
about  thirty  miles  long,  the  Americans  had  preferred  building 
their  own  radio-station.  The  first  message  Turner  sent  from 
Advent  Bay  was  addressed  to  Director  Heftye,  and  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  Director  would  doubtless  be  pleased  to  learn  of 
the  opening  of  communication,  and  Turner  presented  his  com- 
pliments to  the  Director.  Turner  says:  *He  was  not  good 
sport  enough  to  reply  to  my  message.' 

"The  Government's  next  step  in  obstruction  was  to  state 
that  none  but  Government-licensed  employees  would  be  allowed 
to  operate  the  Advent  Bay  plant,  because  outsiders  would  be 
too  slow  and  unskilful  and  would  cause  unnecessary  delay  at 
Green  Harbor.  Bryan  met  this  by  practicing  for  a  few  days 
until  he  regained  his  western  railroad  'touch,'  with  the  result 
that  the  official  operators  at  Green  Harbor  soon  had  to  break  in 
and  ask  him  to  'send  slower.'  During  the  first  few  weeks  the 
Green  Harbor  operators  would  try  to  'smother'  Bryan  by 
sending  messages  as  fast  as  possible,  but,  Turner  says,  'I  never 
knew  him  to  miss  a  word.'  This  is  quite  remarkable  when  you 
consider  that  the  sending  was  in  Continental  Morse,  largely  in 
Norwegian,  with  a  multitude  of  Norwegian  abbreviations." 

A  Mishap  Remedied.  Once  in  the  course  of  the  Winter 
an  annoying  accident  happened  to  the  wireless-apparatus  and 
threatened   to  put   it   out   of   commission.      A   cable    which 
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held  the  rack  of  wires  at  top  of  the  mast  broke  and  the  "anten- 
nae" fell  to  the  ground.  The  winter  superintendent  thought 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  to  the  Norwegian  station  at 
Green  Harbor  to  get  an  expert  to  repair  it.  Such  an  excursion, 
which  always  employed  at  least  two  men,  would  have  gladly 
been  undertaken  by  volunteers,  for  the  reason  that  there  was  a 
possibility,  on  their  arrival  at  their  destination,  of  "warming 
the  cockles  of  their  hearts"  with  something  stronger  than 
water. 

But  Bryan  saw  no  reason  for  securing  outside  help.  He 
went  out  and  saw  what  could  be  done.  He  attached  a  line  to 
the  rack,  threw  it  around  the  outside  of  the  guy-wires  which 
were  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  the  mast,  and  with  only  one 
man  to  assist  him,  pulled  the  antennae  to  the  top  of  the  guys. 
When  the  line  was  secured,  he  tried  to  communicate  with 
Green  Harbor  and  found  that  the  radio-telegraph  was  in  as  per- 
fect working-order  as  before  the  accident  happened.  Yankee 
ingenuity  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  proved  to  be  a  valu- 
able asset. 

A  Drunken  Crew.  When  the  Munroe  got  back  from 
Troms^,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  a  fortnight,  the  ice-block- 
ade was  as  rigorous  as  ever.  Several  days  were  wasted  in 
"bucking"  the  solid  sheet  which  stretched  out  fifteen  miles  from 
Advent  Bay.  Then,  as  it  was  hopeless  to  get  any  nearer,  the 
heavy  cargo  was  laboriously  hauled  over  the  ice  by  horses  to 
Bear  Valley,  whence  it  was  transported  by  land  to  the  camp. 
One  hundred  and  twelve  additional  miners  had  been  secured 
in  Norway,  and  were  disembarked.  Unfortunately  Gilson  had 
followed  the  old  custom  prevailing  in  Norway  of  giving  the 
men  as  they  signed  their  agreement  a  forskud,  or  advance  on 
their  future  earnings.  Eighteen  of  them  spent  this  money  in 
getting  drunk. 

When  they  boarded  the  vessel  they  helped  themselves  to 
blankets  and  bedding.  On  their  arrival  at  Longyear  City  they 
got  their  outfits  at  the  Company's  store  on  credit.  Then  they 
decided  that  it  was  easier  to  lie  and  sleep  in  their  bunks  than 
to  exert  their  energies  in  working.    Two  days  were  wasted  in 
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trying  to  settle  this  difficulty.  Eighteen  or  twenty  of  the  chief 
offenders  were  got  on  board  the  Munroe,  and  Turner,  who  had 
to  go  down  to  Troms^  on  business,  stopped  at  Green  Harbor 
and  sent  a  wireless  despatch  to  the  Company's  attorney,  telling 
what  had  happened.  From  Skjerv^,  five  hours  from  Troms0, 
he  telegraphed  the  names  of  the  deserters  and  the  various 
amounts  that  they  owed  to  the  Company.  When  the  Munroe 
arrived  at  Troms0,  the  attorney,  Saether,  and  a  detachment  of 
police  were  on  the  wharf  ready  for  emergencies.  By  the  terms 
of  the  contracts  made  with  the  men  and  signed  by  them,  what- 
ever debts  they  incurred  to  the  Company  for  money  or  mer- 
chandise advanced  might  be  secured  by  withholding  their  lug- 
gage and  their  "attests"  until  such  indebtednesses  were 
cancelled. 

An  Incipient  Riot.  Saether,  under  police-protection,  de- 
posited the  "attests"  with  the  Chief  of  Police.  Just  as  the 
Munroe  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  for  her  third  trip  to  the 
North,  the  men  whose  lug^ge  was  in  pawn  tried  to  rush  on 
board  and  seize  what  they  could.  They  were  prevented  and  no 
harm  was  done.  The  luggage  was  then  stored  in  the  town. 
Matters  might  have  been  more  serious  had  the  Board  of  Navi- 
gation succeeded  in  their  attempt  to  tie  the  vessel  up  by  an  in- 
junction, on  the  ground  that  the  Captain's  papers  were  out-of- 
date  and  that,  as  she  was  now  a  full-fledged  passenger-steam- 
ship, another  mate  was  necessary.  Turner,  realizing  that  the 
vessel  must  sail  on  time,  foiled  the  plot  of  the  authorities  by 
booking  the  captain  as  mate  and  the  mate  as  captain,  and  en- 
tering a  protest  with  the  Department  at  Kristiania.  He  felt 
that  unless  an  example  was  made  of  these  lawless  and  unfaith- 
ful laborers,  who  in  this  case  had  not  been  discharged  but  of 
their  own  free  will  had  quitted  work,  he  might  as  well  adver- 
tise that  he  was  running  a  tourist-ship  for  the  benefit  of  dis- 
gruntled miners,  besides  giving  them  a  month's  vacation  at  the 
Company's  expense.  He  wanted  to  be  fair  and  just;  he  was 
simply  carrying  out  a  signed  agreement.  But  the  case  was 
complicated:  several  of  these  miners  were  Swedes,  and  they 
complained  to  their  Consul,  who  not  only  protested  against  the 
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action  of  the  Company,  but  also  wired  to  Stockholm  and 
threatened  to  make  it  an  international  imbroglio. 

Scarcity  of  Labor.  It  was  extremely  difficult  to  secure 
miners  in  Norway.  Trained  or  skilled  men  were  entirely  lack- 
ing. There  was  a  great  demand  for  labor  all  over  Norway, 
and  wages  were  high.  Many  of  those  that  were  willing  to  go 
up  to  Spitsbergen  on  such  an  emergency-engagement  were 
the  riff-raff  of  the  labor  world,  men  who,  in  many  cases,  had 
been  blacklisted  everywhere  else.  As  Turner  explained  in  his 
annual  report,  'The  labor  is  generally  poor  and  inefficient. 
Socialism  is  practically  universal  among  the  workmen,  and  the 
absence  of  any  law  or  government  on  the  island  tends  to  make 
the  laborers  difficult  to  handle,  as  they  are  keenly  aware  of  this 
lack  of  judicial,  police,  or  military  control,  and  also  of  the 
shortness  of  the  open  season  and  the  consequent  necessity  for 
haste  and  efficiency  in  the  summer  operations.  Sabotage  is 
openly  preached  by  all  Scandinavian  labor-leaders,  and  is 
practiced  by  the  men." 

A  Lawless  Lot.  In  answer  to  a  letter  from  the  Boston 
office  inquiring  whether  outsiders  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
labor-difficulties  in  Spitsbergen,  he  replied  that  there  was  un- 
doubtedly prevalent  throughout  Norway  a  feeling  that  the 
Archipelago  should  be  under  the  Norwegian  flag,  and  that  feel- 
ing explained  in  a  measure  the  hostility  or  unfriendliness  of 
the  Government ;  but  he  could  not  be  certain  that  the  laborers 
had  been  directly  influenced  by  "men  higher  up."  He  con- 
sidered them  a  lawless  lot,  restive  and  dissatisfied,  who  habit- 
ually stayed  only  a  short  time  in  any  place.  They  were  also 
conscious  that  coal-miners  were  making  trouble  for  their  em- 
ployers all  over  the  world  and  they  wanted  their  share  in  the 
growing  power  of  labor.  He  cited  two  new  engineers,  Louther 
and  Lewis,  as  asserting  that  the  crew  employed  at  Advent  Bay 
was  "the  hardest-looking  aggregation  that  they  had  ever  seen 
in  coal-mines." 

Though  these  miners  received  wages  about  twice  as  high  as 
they  could  get  in  Scandinavia,  they  seized  every  occasion  to 
shirk  their  work.    Turner  told  of  one  miner  who  put  in  five 
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hours  and  then  decided  to  stay  in  his  bunk.  Yet  he  expected 
full  wages,  the  privilege  of  keeping  the  clothing  which  he  drew 
from  the  stores,  and  free  transportation  back  to  Troms0. 
Another,  on  quitting  his  job,  when  asked  to  give  up  his  blank- 
ets, not  paid  for,  cut  them  into  strips  with  his  knife. 

The  Contract  System.  An  attempt  had  been  made  to 
stimulate  the  Spitsbergen  miners  by  instituting  a  contract 
system  in  accordance  with  which  the  more  each  man  worked 
and  produced  the  larger  wages  he  received.  Theoretically, 
and  in  many  cases  practically,  this  was  an  excellent  arrangement 
for  both  the  men  and  the  Company.  But  unfortunately  the 
work  in  the  mine  was  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  long- 
wall  plan  whereby,  since  the  mining  had  to  be  kept  ahead  of 
the  cutting-machine,  each  man  had  a  different  place  to  work 
each  day,  so  that  when  he  had  got  his  place  in  shape  by  throw- 
ing the  rock  back  and  the  track  laid  to  get  out  a  good  bit  of 
coal,  he  would  be  shifted  ahead  to  load  the  coal  that  some 
one  else  had  got  out.  Moreover,  some  places  were  much 
more  difficult  than  others,  and  ambitious  miners  were  dis- 
couraged by  the  unintentional  unfairness  of  their  chances. 

Turner  proposed  to  procure  a  short-wall  or  breast-machine 
which  by  developing  'Voom-and-pillar  panels,'*  each  giving  two 
men  an  opportunity  to  have  working-places  of  their  own  and 
providing  space  for  many  more  miners,  would  make  contract- 
work  much  more  satisfactory  to  them  and  greatly  increase 
the  production,  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  their  usual 
system  of  long-wall  mining. 

A  Serious  Strike.  It  had  been  agreed  to  give  the  men 
who  were  working  on  contract  a  six-kroner  minimum  wage- 
guarantee  and  try  it  out  for  a  month.  But  during  Turner's 
absence  in  Norway  they  went  to  Gilson  and  demanded  seven 
kroner  a  day.  Gilson  told  them  they  could  work  on  the  wage 
agreed  or  leave.  The  men  held  a  mass  meeting  and  voted  to 
strike.  Turner  had  stayed  over  one  boat,  as  he  had  business 
at  Trondhjem,  but  he  arrived  on  the  Munroe  just  as  the  strik- 
ers were  beginning  to  intimidate  the  surface-workers  and 
threatening  to  do  mischief.     Among  them  were  eighty-two 
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Finns.  Gilson  had  tried  men  of  this  nationality  before  in 
small  numbers  and  found  them  good  workers,  but  now  they 
banded  together  and  were  the  worst  disturbers  and  trouble- 
makers in  the  whole  gang.  They  were  ready  to  use  their 
knives,  and  as  Turner  characterized  them,  "seemed  to  have 
the  whole  Norwegian  and  Swedish  element  bluffed." 

The  mine  had  been  idle  for  two  days  with  only  a  watch- 
man in  charge.  The  Americans  with  a  few  faithful  foremen 
patrolled  the  widely-scattered  equipment  and  property  as  well 
as  they  could ;  but  they  were  poorly  armed.  It  was  remarkable 
that  the  strikers,  many  of  whom  were  desperate  characters, 
refrained  from  any  overt  acts  of  violence,  especially  as  the 
mail-boat,  which  the  Norwegian  Government  had  authorized 
against  the  protests  of  the  Company,  came  in  bringing  liquor. 

Turner  landed  on  July  15,  heard  Gilson's  story,  and  ruled 
that  the  right  thing  was  done  in  making  no  concessions  in  the 
matter  of  wages :  it  would  have  meant  a  general  increase ;  there 
would  be  no  end  to  the  process;  a  return  to  the  normal  level 
would  have  been  out  of  the  question,  a  precedent  would  have 
been  established,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  dis- 
cipline. 

Tactful  Treatment  of  the  Strikers.  The  Americans 
were  desirous  of  trying  conclusions  with  the  strikers  but,  as 
they  would  have  been  outnumbered  forty  to  one,  Turner 
thought  it  better  to  be  patient  as  long  as  possible,  and  not  take 
the  final  stand  until  it  was  absolutely  necessary:  it  would  be 
bad  for  future  operations  if  they  got  into  a  serious  mix-up 
at  that  time.  He  calmly  announced  to  the  men  that  any  one 
that  wanted  to  go  back  to  Norway  was  at  liberty  to  do  so, 
and  he  made  immediate  arrangements  to  get  rid  of  them,  for 
he  anticipated  that  those  that  stayed  might  come  to  blows 
with  the  deserters,  and  the  result,  as  he  expi:essed  it,  would 
be  that  Finlanders  would  be  stabbing  Norwegians,  Swedes 
injuring  Finlanders,  and  a  general  international  quarrel  might 
ensue. 

A  Crisis.  The  Eleonora  Mail  had  just  been  sent  off  loaded 
with  about  2600  tons  of  coal,  the  Alma  with  1400  tons  had 
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sailed  the  night  before  the  trouble  began,  but  both  these  ves- 
sels would  be  back  again  within  a  few  days  after  more  coal. 
The  Locksley  was  at  the  dock  half -loaded;  the  Lyng,  with  a 
large  quantity  of  building-materials  and  supplies  was  at  anchor 
awaiting  her  turn  at  the  dock ;  and  the  Munroe,  as  we  have  said, 
had  just  come  in.    Every  day's  delay  was  an  additional  expense. 

Mr.  Drummond  MacGavin,  the  field  engineer,  who  had  been 
engaged  to  make  a  complete  geological  and  topographical  sur- 
vey of  the  Advent  Bay  property,  had  left  his  wife  in  Troms0; 
but  just  at  this  time  she,  with  a  friend  of  hers,  arrived  on  the 
Munroe  to  make  a  visit  while  the  vessel  was  loading.  It  was 
not  regarded  as  safe  to  let  these  two  ladies  go  back  with  the 
striking  miners;  they  were  brought  ashore  and  stayed  at  the 
camp  unmolested,  though  inadequately  guarded.  Quick  and 
drastic  action  was  required  to  cope  with  such  a  crisis.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  of  the  strikers  were  embarked  on  the 
Locksley  and  on  the  Munroe  and  sent  back  to  Troms0;  the 
mine  had  been  closed  two  days  and  the  surf  ace- works  only  one. 
Turner  wrote  to  the  Home  office  regarding  the  state  of  affairs : 

Turner's  Report  of  the  Strike.  'The  last  day  of  the 
strike  was  a  critical  time,  and  only  by  exercising  the  greatest 
patience  and  forbearance  did  we  avoid  the  use  of  force.  Some 
of  the  strikers  had  firearms,  and  a  single  outbreak  would  have 
necessitated  a  decided  show  of  force.  The  striking  miners 
stoned  the  ten  Englishmen  we  have  here,  and  kept  them  penned 
up  in  their  house,  and  one  carpenter  who  wanted  to  stay  here 
was  nearly  killed  on  the  Munroe,  as  we  learned  later ;  but  the 
captain  took  him  into  his  own  room  and  protected  him.  All 
the  Americans  acted  admirably,  and  these  seven  men  undoubt- 
edly held  the  entire  force  of  strikers.  No  hand  was  raised 
against  an  American,  although  they  circulated  freely  among 
the  men,  even  during  their  periodic  processions  through  the 
camp,  marching  under  red  flags.  We  patrolled  your  power- 
house, mine,  tramway,  dock,  powder-house,  warehouses,  and 
camp  twenty-four  hours  for  each  of  three  days,  and  these 
Americans  undoubtedly  ran  personal  risks  but  I  have  heard  no 
word  of  complaint  from  any  of  them." 
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A  Cincinnati  Visitor.  While  this  trouble  was  at  its 
height  the  American  hunting-yacht,  the  Laura,  put  into  Ad- 
vent Bay  for  the  purpose  of  coaling.  Mrs.  Bessie  Fleischman, 
the  wife  of  Dr.  Christian  R.  Holmes  of  Cincinnati,  who  after- 
wards wrote  and  privately  published  a  beautifully-illustrated 
account  of  the  party's  experience  in  Northern  Waters,  devotes 
a  half -page  to  this  visit: — 

"Advent  Bay  was  very  disappointing  and  most  unattractive. 
The  surrounding  hills,  though  free  from  snow,  present  a  bar- 
ren aspect,  and  the  only  vegetation  discernible  was  the  brown- 
tinted  moss  on  some  of  the  rugged  slopes.  The  croppings  of 
coal  to  be  seen  everywhere  only  heightened  the  dreary,  deso- 
late effect.  An  American  coal  company  operates  on  the  south 
side  of  the  bay,  but  the  coal  is  brought  from  some  distance  in- 
land. The  miners  were  on  strike — ^the  usual  cry  of  shorter 
hours  and  higher  wage-scale.  We  coaled  on  the  opposite  shore, 
where  an  English-Norwegian  company  has  driven  a  tunnel 
into  the  side  of  the  mountain  and  is  mining  coal  by  gravity. 
The  price  is  eighteen  kroner  (the  krone  is  the  equivalent  of 
twenty-eight  cents)  a  ton,  delivered  on  board,  and  the  quality 
much  like  Pocahontas.  The  coal  was  brought  to  the  Laura 
by  lighter  because  the  English-Norwegian  company,  unlike 
its  American  competitors,  has  no  deep  anchorage.'* 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whom  she  meant  by  the 
English-Norwegian  Company  that  furnished  coal  on  a  lighter. 
We  might  mention  also  that  there  are  no  "croppings''  of  coal 
to  be  seen  anywhere  around  Advent  Bay. 

2.  AMERICAN  ENERGY 

If  the  miners  imagined  that  they  were  going  to  cripple  the 
operations  of  the  Company  they  were  quite  mistaken:  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  resourcefulness  of  typical  Americans. 
Twelve  hours  after  the  strikers  left,  an  improvised  crew  began 
loading  the  steamer  Banan,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  difficulty 
that  had  developed  in  the  steam-crane. 

Collapse  of  the  Steam-crane.  Just  as  the  trouble  with 
the  men  was  on  the  verge  of  culminating,  the  Norwegian  that 
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had  charge  of  operating  the  steam-crane  broke  the  main-boom 
of  the  shovel  short  off  and  rendered  quite  useless  that  impor- 
tant piece  of  machinery.  At  first  it  was  suspected  that  this 
accident  might  have  been  purposely  and  maliciously  caused, 
but  Turner  promptly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole 
device  with  its  swinging  gear  was  "a  mechanical  absurdity, — 
probably  the  only  one  in  existence  that  is  put  to  such  use." 
Five  times  in  a  single  month  it  collapsed  utterly,  leaving  the 
reduced  force  without  any  mechanical  power  to  load  the  ves- 
sels. Turner  had  a  new  length  of  eighteen  feet  made  in  Nor- 
way to  mend  the  original  boom,  and  it  was  rushed  up  from 
the  shop;  it  broke  within  twenty-six  hours  after  it  had  been 
put  on.  Every  endeavor  was  made  to  mend  it  again  but  the 
essential  weakness  of  the  freak-design  was  most  annoying. 
Turner  resolved  to  arrange  for  a  new  swinging  device  for  the 
next  year,  and  to  have  a  duplicate  on  hand  to  take  up  the  work 
in  case  of  further  trouble,  or  to  increase  the  normal  speed 
of  loading. 

MacGavin's  Resourcefulness.  Lewis  and  Gilson  took 
turns  in  *'nursing**  this  deplorable  piece  of  machinery.  Mac- 
Gavin,  who  had  lost  the  crew  that  was  helping  him  on  his  work 
of  surveying,  was  asked  to  take  hold  with  the  loading-gang. 
He  was  ready  for  every  emergency.  Turner  exultantly  boasted 
that  besides  using  every  moment  that  he  could  spare  from 
his  regular  work,  he  was  always  willing  to  help  out  in  any 
capacity  "from  working  in  the  blacksmith-shop  to  keeping 
store,  and  from  book-keeping  to  firing  on  the  steam-shovel." 
When  it  was  necessary  to  send  some  one  over  to  Green  Harbor 
with  a  telegram  ordering  some  new  shovel-parts,  and  none  of 
the  Norwegians  left  at  the  mine  was  willing  to  go  because 
the  motor-boat  was  crippled  and  the  fjord  was  full  of  ice, 
MacGavin  volunteered  to  accompany  Turner.  They  ran  the 
lx)at  over  with  a  loose  propeller  and  sent  the  message.  Turner 
was  enthusiastic  over  his  absolute  reliability;  but  he  was  not 
much  less  encomiumistic  of  all  the  other  Americans.  In  a 
letter  written  later  he  said :  ** You  have  had  good,  loyal  service 
from  your  entire  inside  organization  on  Spitsbergen  this  sum- 
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mer  and  I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  Americans  there. 
Gilson  has  worked  very  hard  and  very  faithfully,  and  I  know 
we  have  got  a  start  on  a  good  sound  organization  which  will 
make  possible  expansion  in  operations." 

A  New  Crew.  His  chief  need  at  the  departure  of  the 
strikers  was  to  get  a  new  crew  as  speedily  as  possible.  All 
the  foremen  were  faithful  and  stood  by,  but  there  were  no 
laborers,  carpenters,  or  miners.  He  sent  a  wireless  message 
for  six  men  to  be  brought  up  on  the  next  cargo-boat,  and  these 
passed  the  strikers  at  sea.  He  obtained  eight  men  from  Cap- 
tain  Marcussen  of  the  whaling-station  at  Green  Harbor;  these 
with  the  members  of  the  staff,  the  cooks,  waiters,  stable  and 
barrack  men,  and  all  the  crew  of  the  steamer  Lyng,  were 
mobilized  in  two  shifts,  so  that  work  was  almost  immediately 
resumed. 

Trouble  at  Trous0.  The  strikers  on  reaching  Tronis0 
gave  the  police  considerable  difficulty.  Forty-nine  of  them, 
who  had  been  forced  into  deserting,  turned  about  and  reen- 
gaged themselves.  The  others  tried  to  prevent  men  from  board- 
ing the  ship,  and  were  so  violent  that  the  police  had  to  use 
their  clubs,  and  locked  up  twenty-six  of  them.  There  would 
have  been  worse  trouble  probably,  but,  while  the  strikers  were 
on  the  ships  going  to  Troms0,  Turner  telegraphed  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, asking  that  the  samlag,  where  spirituous  liquors  were 
sold,  should  be  closed.  That  was  done.  While  Saether  was 
paying  off  the  men,  the  office  in  Tromsjj  was  guarded  by  the 
pohce. 

According  to  the  contracts  signed  by  the  men,  their  return- 
fare  was  to  be  at  their  own  expense;  but  some  of  them  refused 
to  abide  by  this  clause  and  brought  suits  against  the  Company. 
As  these  were  invariably  decided  in  favor  of  the  strikers  and 
contrary  to  justice,  they  had  to  be  appealed  to  the  higher 
courts! ;  they  dragged  along  for  months, — a  great  nuisance 
to  the  defendants. 

Trouble  with  the  Ladies.  Owing  to  the  importance 
of  the  steam-crane  in  loading  the  vessels  at  the  dock  and  its 
propensity  to  break  down  when  most  depended  on  it.  Turner 
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dared  not  trust  its  operation  to  any  Scandinavian,  so  Gilson 
took  charge  of  the  shovel  one  shift  and  the  coal-cutter  the 
next.  One  American  had  just  been  taught  to  manipulate  it 
when  his  wife,  who  was  at  Troms0,  and  the  wife  of  another 
American  employee  were  very  discontented  because  the  house 
building  for  them  was  not  ready  on  time,  sent  him  an  impera- 
tive letter  to  come  back,  and  permission  had  to  be  granted  him 
to  go.  Turner  wrote  that  the  houses  were  pushed  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  practically  the  whole  carpenter-force  having  been 
kept  on  them  since  the  strike.  The  ladies,  he  wrote,  "had 
given  a  good  deal  of  trouble  all  along,  charging  the  Company 
with  bad  faith  and  misrepresentation  about  the  time  they  could 
come  up  to  Advent  Bay.  They  have  not  been  disposed  to  make 
any  allowances  for  the  late  season,  which  delayed  the  arrival 
of  the  building-material,  or  for  the  strike-conditions  which 
slowed  up  the  work." 

Gradually  at  first  and  then  with  rapidly-increasing  impetus 
the  activities  of  the  mine  were  put  into  a  state  of  comparative 
efficiency.  What  was  really  accomplished  was  outlined  in 
Turner's  annual  report.  The  deliveries  of  Spitsbergen  coal 
amounted  to  23,523^  tons,  leaving  undelivered  about  a  third 
of  that  amount  (10,627  tons),  most  of  which  by  reason  of  the 
strike-clause  could  be  postponed  until  the  following  year, 
though  2000  tons  were  supplied  by  substituting  English  coal 
at  a  loss  of  26,565  kroner.  In  order  that  this  might  not  hap- 
pen again,  he  proposed  to  adopt  the  policy  of  getting  on  the 
stock-pile  all  the  coal  sold  before  making  any  further  sales. 

A  Serious  Accident.  The  experience  of  the  Summer 
made  it  evident  that  there  was  no  hope  of  making  any  profit 
out  of  the  mine  unless  more  than  40,000  tons  could  be  disposed 
of,  unless  rapidity  of  despatch  could  be  ensured,  and  unless 
a  considerable  increase  of  equipment  could  be  adopted.  They 
were  fortunate  in  avoiding  serious  accidents  to  any  of  the  ships, 
although  the  weather  was  for  the  most  part  extremely  bad. 
The  Alma's  bow-plates  were  injured  by  being  crushed  in  the 
ice,  and  the  owners  were  trying  to  collect  damages.  The  mine 
itself  had  been  particularly  free  from  serious  accidents  from 
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its  first  development ;  but  during  the  period  of  uncertainty  pre- 
ceding the  strike,  while  Turner  was  at  Tromsfi,  a  Finn,  of  the 
better  class  and  a  faithful  worker,  came  down  from  the  camp 
having  had  his  leg  amputated.  As  he  was  sitting  near  the  head 
of  the  incline-tramway  which  leads  up  to  the  mine,  an  English 
employee  undertook  to  start  up  the  motor  and  hoist  the  car 
which  was  not  stopped  promptly  enough :  it  was  pulled  off  the 
track,  catching  the  man's  leg,  breaking  and  crushing  it  badly. 
The  Company's  physician  performed  the  operation,  and  the 
man,  crippled  for  life,  was  taken  to  the  Troms0  hospital. 
Turner  guaranteed  his  expenses  there  for  six  weeks,  bought  him 
an  artificial  leg  at  a  cost  of  150  kroner,  and  gave  him  500 
kroner  when  he  left  the  hospital.  The  accident,  which  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  Company  and  entailed  no  legal  responsibility, 
thus  caused  a  loss  of  900  kroner.  The  incident  shows  how 
fairly  and  even  liberally  the  men  were  treated. 

Added  Equipment.  In  spite  of  the  desertion  of  car- 
penters and  other  technical  workers,  considerable  mechanical 
equipment  was  added,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  movable  steel 
hopper  for  receiving  the  coal  lifted  from  the  stockpile,  and 
capable  of  holding  60  tons;  a  new  stea!n-winch  for  the  pile- 
driver,  and  scales  for  weighing  the  coal  before  it  was  tipped 
into  the  colliers,  thus  automatically  checking  the  weighing  and 
counting  device  on  the  ropeway  and  insuring  an  accurate  record 
of  shipments.  Up  to  that  time,  although  32,000  tons  had  been 
shipped  from  Advent  Bay,  none  had  ever  been  weighed  at  the 
dock. 

There  were  also  built  a  concrete  and  steel  fireproof  black- 
smith shop,  lunch-room,  office,  and  passage  at  the  mine-entrance 
to  take  the  place  of  the  various  temporary  structures  put  up 
after  the  fire ;  a  new  house  for  the  motor  working  on  the  sur- 
face-incline to  the  mine  was  built  under  rock-cover,  and  the 
motor  was  remounted.  The  bridge  and  dock  were  overhauled 
and  greatly  strengthened  with  ties,  bracings,  and  rock-filling. 
The  gravity-incline  was  widened  to  accommodate  four  par- 
allel tracks,  and  this  necessitated  cuts  and  fills  aggregating 
more  than  two  hundred  and  forty  yards. 
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New  Houses.  Two  new  family  cottages  were  built  and 
occupied  by  Lewis  and  Louther,  the  American  foremen;  a  new 
bunk-house,  making  the  fifth,  with  all  modern  conveniences 
and  well-equipped  for  accommodating  sixty-four  men,  with 
a  room  for  each  four.  A  deal  building  was  hauled  across 
from  the  English  camp,  re-erected,  sheathed  inside  and  out, 
and  decked  with  a  new  roof.  A  deal  building,  it  must  be  ex- 
plained, is  the  ordinary  Norwegian  house.  It  is  built  of  three- 
inch  planks,  each  about  nine  inches  wide.  Two  tongues  and 
grooves  are  made  on  each  edge  and,  fitted  together,  form  the 
walls.  In  the  better  class  of  houses  these  are  covered  with 
building-paper,  and  sheathed  both  outside  and  inside  with 
dressed  "siding,"  made  of  inch  lumber,  which  also  composes 
the  ceiling.  This  form  of  construction  makes  a  building  both 
strong  and  warm. 

Some  of  the  houses  erected  at  Advent  Bay  in  1907  were 
built  of  three  courses  of  inch  boards  and  three  layers  of  build- 
ing-paper, making  two  air-spaces  in  the  walls,  and  requiring 
only  three-fifths  as  much  lumber  as  the  deal-construction,  and 
the  rooms  were  as  warm  as  those  in  deal  buildings.  It  was  so 
difficult  to  make  Norwegian  carpenters  understand  any  form 
of  construction  different  from  that  to  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed that  the  simpler  and  less  expensive  form  of  building  had 
to  be  abandoned. 

Conventional  Ideas.  In  this  connection  and  illustrating 
the  rigidity  of  a  Norwegian's  ideas,  Mr.  Longyear  relates  that 
when  he  had  ordered  several  thousand  feet  of  lumber  at  a 
lumber-yard,  and  dozens  of  sash,  doors,  and  the  like,  the 
manager  of  the  yard  came  to  him  next  day  and  asked  if  he 
were  not  going  to  build  any  houses,  and  when  told  that  was 
what  most  of  the  lumber  ordered  was  for,  he  said,  "But  you 
haven't  ordered  any  deals." 

When  told  how  the  houses  were  to  be  built  he  exclaimed, 
"But  you  can't  build  houses  without  deals !"  He  was  assured 
that  many  houses  were  built  in  that  way  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  United  States,  where  the  weather  was  as  cold  as 
at  Advent  Bay.     He  still  insisted  that  houses  could  not  be 
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built  without  deals  and,  thinking  that  he  was  not  understood, 
he  insisted  in  taking  his  customer  to  a  building  to  show  him 
how  a  house  was  built  of  deals.  He  assured  Mr.  Longyear 
that  "houses  have  always  been  built  that  way.  The  'old  people' 
did  it  that  way,  and  they  knew."  He  also  insisted  that  a  house 
could  not  be  built  without  mouldings  and,  when  he  was  told 
that  no  mouldings  would  be  used  in  this  mining-camp,  he  left 
with  an  expression  on  his  face  that  indicated  that  he  was  con* 
vinced  his  customer  was  mentally  deficient. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  season  a  roomy  new  office-building, 
with  concrete  vault,  drafting-room  and  a  number  of  office- 
rooms  was  completed.  Various  other  structures  were  built  or 
improved.  These  additions  were  only  the  advance-guards  of 
a  big  army  of  enlargements  mobilized  in  order  to  render  the 
mine  a  paying  investment.  These  enlargements  would  require 
increased  power  to  run  the  additional  machinery  in  the  mines, 
haulage-equipment,  conveyers  to  carry  the  coal  from  the  work- 
ing-faces to  the  tramways,  and  mechanical  devices  for  stock- 
piling the  winter  output,  because  men  could  not  work  in  bad 
weather  on  the  exposed  summit  of  the  stock-pile,  which,  by 
Spring,  would  be  several  hundred  yards  in  length. 

The  Winter  Water-Supply.  The  method  of  obtaining 
a  supply  of  water  during  the  Winter  had  to  be  radically  changed 
in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  operation  involved.  This  had 
been  done  by  hauling  ice  and  snow  and  melting  it  as  needed, 
but  it  now  required  the  labor  of  several  men  and  horses  all 
the  time  from  the  first  of  September  until  the  first  of  May. 
A  surface-condenser  at  the  power-house  had  been  tried  but 
proved  not  to  be  a  practicable  device  for  Spitsbergen.  A  con- 
denser to  convert  sea-water  into  fresh  water,  also  a  ropeway 
to  the  nearest  glacier,  were  contemplated. 

In  the  expansion  of  a  scheme  of  exploration  into  a  great 
mining-enterprise,  permanent  and  more  comfortable  houses 
were  needed,  and  it  was  recommended  that  about  twenty  new 
buildings  should  be  erected  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years. 
Increase  of  electrical  equipment  was  desirable,  and  concrete 
construction  was  recommended  for  several  reasons :    All  mate- 
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rial  for  wooden  buildings  had  to  be  brought  from  Norway, 
and  wooden  buildings  were  always  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
fire;  but  only  one-ninth  of  the  material  for  concrete  construc- 
tion had  to  be  transported.  The  structures  at  the  entrance 
to  the  mine  were  of  concrete  and  steel,  fire-proof,  and  they  were 
perfectly  satisfactory.  Some  of  the  other  buildings  had  con- 
crete walls  but  wooden  roofs. 

The  incline  to  the  mine,  used  in  winter  to  transport  the 
men  up  and  down,  required  a  car  equipped  with  safety-devices 
instead  of  the  home-made  lorry  which  had  been  extemporized 
for  trying  out  the  experiment  of  saving  time  in  moving  the 
miners. 

Machines  of  various  kinds  were  needed  and  Turner  dis- 
cussed methods  and  means  for  handling  the  coal  in  the  most 
adequate  and  economical  manner  when  the  operation  should 
begin  to  assume  the  proportions  of  a  real  mining-enterprise; 
it  was  evident  that  little  or  no  profit  could  be  expected  until 
the  output  reached  considerable  proportions.  With  a  total 
production  of  rather  more  than  26,000  tons  for  that  year, 
there  had  been  a  deficit. 

Survey  of  Part  of  the  Coal-fields.  The  most  encour- 
aging feature  of  the  summer's  work  was  the  result  of  the 
survey  accomplished  by  MacGavin,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  reasonably  certain  estimate  regarding  the  extent  and  value 
of  the  Advent  Valley  coal-fields.  This  undertaking  "was 
hindered  by  the  strike,  but  nevertheless  was  remarkable  for  its 
scope.  It  showed  that  there  were  eleven  million  tons  of  posi- 
tive coal,  thirteen  million  tons  of  probable  coal  and  forty- 
three  tons  of  possible  coal,  making  a  total  of  sixty-nine  mil- 
lion tons  in  the  seam  known  as  "Number  Two."  No  definite 
investigation  of  the  other  three  seams  was  attempted.  A  base- 
line 465  meters  long  was  established  in  Longyear  Valley,  and 
the  surrounding  country  was  triangulated,  aluminum-tablets, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  and  set  in 
cement  marked  with  rock-monuments,  indicating  the  bench- 
marks and  triangulation-points,  and  making  indefeasible 
proofs  of  occupation. 
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Remarkable  Contour-maps.  Two  men  from  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  were  engaged  to  map  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Coal  Company's  territory,  wider  the  direction  of 
Mr.  MacGavin.  One  map  was  drafted  "with  contour-intervals 
of  twenty-five  feet  and  a  scale  of  one  thousand  feet  to  the 
inch,"  and  covered  twenty-six  square  miles.  Another,  covering 
an  area  of  about  four  square  miles  around  Longycar  City,  was 
drawn  with  the  same  contour-interval  but  on  a  scale  of  four- 
hundred  feet  to  the  inch.  Still  another  with  a  contour-interval 
of  ten  feet  and  on  a  scale  of  fifty  feet  to  the  inch,  covering 
an  area  of  fifty  acres,  showed  the  ground  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  stock-pile,  and  included  the  bottom-contours  from 
soundings  with  indications  of  the  depth  of  water  below  mean 
tide^level  at  five-foot  intervals. 

The  maps  were  sent  to  Washington  to  be  engraved  and 
printed,  but  the  printing  was  so  imperfect  that  they  had  to 
be  thrown  away.  The  printers  had  been  paid  for  their  woric, 
but  when  the  printers'  attention  was  called  to  the  glaring  errors 
in  their  work  they  refused  to  rectify  it.  It  was  late  the  follow- 
ing year  before  the  printed  maps  could  be  sent  to  the  engineers 
on  Spitsbergen  and  their  report  was  received  in  Boston. 

They  also  surveyed  the  mine,  embodying  their  work  in 
maps  of  all  the  tunnels  and  walls  with  five- foot  contours  show- 
ing the  topography  of  the  bottom  of  the  coal-seam. 

Trails  Constructed.  Several  trails  were  constructed 
from  the  valley  up  to  the  coal  exposed  in  exploring-pits,  and 
connected  with  other  trails  run  as  closely  as  possible  along 
the  coal-horizon.  Test-pits  were  opened  at  regular  intervals 
and  protected  with  planking  so  that  they  might  be  available 
for  future  investigations.  Directly  across  the  valley  a  new 
mine-adit  was  opened  for  a  distance  of  forty  feet,  the  coal 
having  proved  to  be  the  same  quality  as  that  in  the  working- 
mine,  in  fact  an  extension  of  the  same  seam. 

The  New  Mine.  Turner  recommended  the  extension  and 
enlargement  of  these  trails,  so  that  the  coal-seam  "Number 
Two"  should  be  exposed  over  a  large  area,  with  test-pits  at 
frequent  intervals,  timbered  and  walled  up  and  permanently 
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accessible.  He  proposed  to  build  a  house  on  the  east  side  of 
Lx)ngyear  Valley,  near  the  entrance  to  the  new  mine  at  an 
elevation  of  about  nine  hundred  feet  above  sea-level  with  ac- 
commodations for  a  crew  of  eight  men  systematically  employed 
in  driving  the  entry  on  that  coal ;  and  a  house  at  or  near  Ad- 
vent Bay  Point  with  another  crew  of  eight  men  kept  at  work 
driving  "a  new  double-entry  toward  the  south-east,  to  make 
a  new  mine  tributary  to  the  fine  harbor  and  deep  water  close 
to  shore  inside  the  Point."  This  piece  of  development-work 
would  take  years  to  complete,  for  it  would  be  four  thousand  feet 
long,  but  it  would  eventually  connect  with  the  main  entry  to 
the  mine;  its  chief  immediate  importance  would  be  in  keeping 
trespassers  off  and  in  insuring  the  Company's  rights  in  that 
territory.  These  recommendations  were  adopted  and  the  new 
mine  was  initiated. 

The  Excellent  Cost-accountant.  Turner  in  the  early 
Summer  had  recommended  to  the  Company  to  employ  G.  W. 
Bryan,  an  expert  and  reliable  mine-cost  accountant.  "He  is 
a  good  man,"  he  wrote,  "and  we  need  him  at  just  the  point 
where  he  will  fit  in  our  organization."  This  appointment  had 
been  made.  Turner  thought  it  a  very  strong  "move  toward 
getting  things  on  a  business-basis."  Bryan  reached  Spitsbergen 
early  in  September,  and  confirmed  this  prognostication:  "In 
fact,  from  a  business  standpoint  he  is  about  the  most  valuable 
accession  to  your  staff  here." 

Winter  Superintendent.  Turner  had  many  misgiv- 
ings about  the  winter  superintendent,  who  had  developed  a 
tendency  of  late  to  disobey,  or  disregard  orders.  He  seemed 
to  have  "gone  stale,"  perhaps  due  to  his  long  residence  in 
the  strongly  stimulating  climate.  Although  he  had  rendered 
good  service  in  the  past,  his  work  was  now  not  at  all  satisfac- 
tory. He  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  towards  the  work  Bryan 
was  trying  to  do,  and  annoyed  Turner  in  many  ways.  It  was 
too  late  to  find  some  one  to  take  his  place.  He  understood  the 
language,  customs,  and  habits  of  the  men  better  than  any  one 
else  in  the  organization,  and  very  reluctantly  Turner  saw  him- 
self forced  to  keep  him  on  for  another  winter,  at  the  end 
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of  which  his  contract  would  come  to  an  end.  In  the  meantime 
he  felt  that  they  must  somewhere  find  ''a  capable,  business-like, 
broad-gauged  man  to  take  charge  on  Spitsbergen  during  the 
winter:  one  who  will  work  for  the  Company,  obey  orders, 
realize  the  necessity  of  rapid  expansion  of  our  industry  there, 
and  in  whom  we  can  have  confidence  and  trust.  .  .  I  realize 
that  he  is  an  old  employee  of  the  Company,  and  that  you  have 
held  him  in  some  personal  regard,  and  that  therefore  some 
explanation  is  needed."* 

In  an  emergency  it  was  possible  that  two  of  the  Americans 
on  the  staff  might  develop  sufficient  capacity  to  take  his  place ; 
but  one  lacked  experience  in  dealing  with  Norwegians  and 
knew  little  of  long-wall  mining  or  executive-work,  while  the 
other,  in  addition  to  the  same  disqualifications,  suffered  from 
rheumatism  and  was  frequently  laid  up  entirely. 

3.  THE  LABOR  PROBLEM 

Experience  with  the  miners  made  it  evident  that  the  Com- 
pany would  have  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  labor  if  they 
were  to  get  a  better  set  of  men.  The  productiveness  of  the 
mine  and  its  profitable  working  depended  on  having  efficient 
miners.  It  was  remarkable  how,  while  the  small  force  enlisted 
after  the  strike  was  putting  in  all  their  energy,  four  times  as 
much  coal  was  got  out  per  man  as  with  the  mixed  crew  pre- 
vious to  the  strike.  It  was  also  remarkable  that  although  the 
men  had  worked  on  a  contract-system  no  miner  had  ever 
claimed  the  liberal  bonus  offered  for  extra-production.  "The 
Norwegians,"  said  Turner,  "prefer  to  see  how  little  rather 
than  how  much  they  can  do." 

The  Haying-field  Type.  The  plan  tried  that  summer 
of  allowing  Gilson  and  Saether  to  hire  all  the  men  and  to  be 
answerable  to  him  for  them,  had  not  proved  satisfactory.  Gil- 
son  brought  with  him  from  England  ten  miners  as  an  experi- 


♦This  former  employee  of  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  afterwards  con- 
ducted a  successful  colliery  operation  in  England,  which  may  be  an  indi- 
cation that  his  disaffection  was  only  temporary  and  due  to  causes  which 
ceased  to  operate  when  he  removed  to  a  different  part  of  the  world.   J.  M.  L. 
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ment ;  but  they  also  were  inferior  men,  *'of  the  hooligan  type," 
evidently  not  representative  of  what  England  could  do  or 
very  much  superior  to  what  Turner  called  "the  youth  and 
flower  of  Norwegian  chivalry,"  caught  in  the  drag-net  of 
Jenssen  who  was  sent  down  to  Troms0  in  the  middle  of  the 
season  to  help  Saether  and  Mangham  rob  the  haying-fields  of 
their  workers. 

Outside  Foremen.  So  Turner  was  arranging  with  Gil- 
son  to  have  his  foremen  come  to  Troms0  a  fortnight  before  the 
first  spring  trip  and  help  pick  out  suitable  men.  The  responsi- 
bilities of  the  summer  seemed  to  develop  several  excellent 
outside  foremen,  and  it  was  suggested  to  let  each  of  them  pick 
out  fifteen  or  twenty  workmen  in  Norway,  engage  them,  and 
be  personally  responsible  for  their  behavior  during  the  sum- 
mer. Turner  was  a  great  believer  in  a  sufficient  number  of 
good  foremen :  he  knew  by  experience  that  "men  work  better 
and  discipline  is  better  when  no  foreman  has  more  than  twenty- 
five  men  in  his  gang." 

Experiments  with  British  Men.  He  desired  to  make 
further  experiments  with  English  and  Scotch  miners,  and 
Mangham  was  ordered  to  bring  ten  or  a  dozen  with  him  on  his 
return  from  his  summer  vacation.  He  also  proposed  either  to 
send  Gilson  or  to  go  himself  to  England  and  try  to  bring  twenty 
or  thirty  miners  up  on  the  first  spring  trip.  He  wanted  to  have 
a  goodly  proportion  of  English  miners,  as  these  men,  he  said, 
"never  join  with  the  Norwegian  laborers  in  their  demands, 
and,  in  case  of  strikes,  operations  could  always  be  continued, 
even  though  in  a  small  way."  This  coincided  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  Mr.  Longyear  himself,  who  thought  it  might 
be  a  good  lesson  to  the  Scandinavians  to  discover  that  the 
Arctic  Coal  Company  was  not  wholly  dependent  on  them. 
Turner  reported  that  the  Norwegian  newspapers  published 
columns  of  slanderous  lies  about  the  food  furnished  the  miners 
at  Advent  Bay,  and  copied  verbatim  the  stories  circulated  by 
the  returning  strikers:  those  articles  were  copied  all  over 
Norway  and  in  European  periodicals:  he  thought  they  un- 
doubtedly had  some  effect  in  making  it  difficult  in  getting  men 
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to  hire  with  the  Company.  There  was  good  ground  for  libel- 
suits  against  the  papers. 

He  himself  proposed  to  join  the  Norwegian  Employers* 
Association  if  they  would  admit  a  representative  of  a  foreign 
corporation, — though  he  thought  it  was  doubtful  if  they  would. 
The  advantage  was  that  they  kept  track  of  laborers  and  fur- 
nished a  list  of  undesirables. 

A  Drinking  Doctor.  The  resident  physician  at  the  mine 
had  always  been  hired  through  the  Norwegian  Doctors'  Asso- 
ciation, but  the  men  furnished  in  this  way  had  been  invariably 
unsatisfactory.  Turner  reported  to  the  Home  Office  that  this 
year's  doctor  had  been  like  all  the  others  whom  they  had  em- 
ployed— "only  a  little  more  so" :  "He  drinks  everything  he 
can  get  hold  of — alcohol,  fluid  extracts,  ether,  or  any  anesthetic 
or  drug,  and  he  has  been  either  intoxicated  or  doped  all  sum- 
mer. It  does  not  seem  right  to  leave  American  women  here 
for  the  winter  with  a  drunken  pig  who  is  personally  so  un- 
cleanly that  no  white  man  would  let  him  touch  him." 

His  contract  ended  in  September,  and  the  association  had 
announced  that  they  would  no  longer  provide  a  doctor  at 
5000  kroner:  at  least  6000  and  probably  more  would  be  the 
contract-price.  "It  seems  to  me,"  Turner  wrote  Mr.  Long- 
year,  "that  at  this  price  (over  $1500  and  all  expenses)  we  could 
each  year  get  a  young  graduate  from  America  to  stay  one 
year." 

Another  plan  he  proposed  was  to  engage  some  reputable 
medical  college  in  England  to  send  over  a  reliable  young  phy- 
sician at  £250  sterling  on  a  thirteen  months'  contract.  This 
question  was  settled  when  Mangham  returned  from  his  sum- 
mer vacation  bringing  with  him  an  English  friend  of  his 
without  any  written  contract  but  with  merely  a  verbal  assur- 
ance that  the  Company  would  pay  him  £24  sterling  a  month. 
Several  witnesses  testified  that  he  had  said  that,  but  Mangham 
declared  he  had  said  £25  and  not  £24.  Turner  got  that  incor- 
porated in  a  contract  before  any  further  increase  in  price  was 
sprung  on  him.  Mangham  brought  thirteen  other  men,  all 
without  contracts,  and  it  required  considerable  address  on 
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Turner's  part  to  get  their  salaries  or  wages  reduced  to  definite 
rates  and  put  in  writing. 

Liquor  Smuggled  in.  Though  weather  and  ice  condi- 
tions at  Spitsbergen  had  been  most  unfavorable  throughout 
the  summer,  a  number  of  tourist  steamers  came  up  to  Advent 
Bay.  About  the  middle  of  August  the  North-German  Lloyd 
vessel,  Der  Grosser  Kurfiirst  appeared.  Turner  warned  her 
captain  against  landing  liquor  or  fire-arms;  the  officers  took 
pains  to  heed  the  injunction,  and  little  dnmkenness  ensued.  But 
when  the  Andetues  of  the  Norwegian  Vesteraalske  line  came 
up  and  permission  was  asked  to  anchor  off  the  dock  the  officers 
who  guaranteed  that  nothing  intoxicating  should  be  offered 
to  the  Company's  employees,  violated  their  agreement ;  in  spite 
of  the  utmost  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  Turner  and  his 
staff,  the  book-keeper,  the  electrician,  the  storekeeper,  the 
weighman,  some  of  the  laborers,  and,  of  course,  the  doctor, 
who  went  aboard  the  ship,  became  intoxicated.  Four  of  these 
men  were  drunk  three  days  on  spirits  in  some  way  smuggled 
ashore.  The  Kong  Harold  and  the  Neptun,  which  arrived  a 
little  later,  caused  a  repetition  of  the  nuisance. 

Drastic  means  had  to  be  devised  to  keep  Norwegian  tour- 
ist-steamers from  coming  into  Advent  Bay,  or  at  least  to  pre- 
vent their  passengers  and  crews  from  landing  and  the  employ- 
ees of  the  Company  from  going  on  board.  Liquor  was  also 
occasionally  sent  by  mail  from  Norway,  but  there  seemed  to 
be  no  way  of  preventing  this  breach  of  the  Company's  regu- 
lations. 

Laborer^s  Contract.  The  combination  of  fire-arms  and 
liquor  was  particularly  dangerous,  and  every  miner  who  signed 
up  to  work  at  Spitsbergen  for  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  had 
his  attention  called  to  the  sixth  article  of  the  contract  which 
was  this: 

'^ Strong  Drink  and  Fire  Arms :  The  undersigned  pledges 
himself  not  to  bring  or  procure  or  use  intoxicating  liquors  on 
the  passage  to  Spitsbergen  or  during  his  residence  there.  In- 
fraction of  this  rule  shall  be  cause  for  immediate  discharge. 

"The  Company  reserves  the  right  to  search  the  laborers' 
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luggage  and  to  confiscate  any  liquor  or  fire-anns  found  in 
the  same." 

By  another  stipulation  in  the  contract  behavior  involving 
breach  of  peace,  idleness,  bad  habits,  refusal  to  work  at  any 
given  time  or  place,  conduct  subversive  of  the  Company's  inter- 
ests, or  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  person  con- 
cerned was  liable  to  be  discharged  on  the  spot  with  cessation  of 
wages,  to  pay  a  krone  and  a  half  a  day  for  board  as  long  as 
he  remained  on  the  Company's  property,  and  to  take  the  next 
boat  back  to  Norway.  This  regulation  was  a  corollary  to 
that  providing  for  transportation: 

'^ Traveling-expenses:  The  Company  provides  free  pas- 
sage with  board  to  and  from  Spitsbergen.  In  case  a  laborer 
during  the  summer  season  returns  of  his  own  accord  to  Nor- 
way before  September  30,  he  will  be  obligated  to  pay  thirty- 
two  kroner  for  his  return-passage.  Moreover,  if  any  laborer 
be  discharged  for  misbehavior  on  his  part  or  for  breach  of 
the  contract,  thirty-two  kroner  shall  be  deducted  from  his  wages 
to  pay  for  his  passage  back  to  Norway." 

The  strikers  that  returned  to  Norway  before  the  end  of 
the  season  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  Company  stood  on 
its  rights:  they  were  forced  to  give  up  7500  kroner  to  cover 
the  cost  of  transportation.  The  list  of  the  provisions  furnished 
the  camp  proves  how  good  and  abundant  the  food  was.  Turner 
was  quite  within  bounds  when  he  announced  to  Mr.  Longyear 
that  they  paid  higher  wages  and  gave  better  food  than  any 
other  corporation  in  Norway. 

The  Kwasind.  The  force  of  miners  and  laborers  was 
gradually  increased  until  in  mid-September  there  were  about 
three  hundred — "a  motley,  inexperienced  crew,"  but  under 
competent  leadership  producing  surprisingly  good  results.  The 
fleet  of  colliers  came  to  the  dock,  loaded  up,  and  went  back 
with  the  regularity  of  clock-work ;  if  so  much  time  had  not  been 
lost,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  cancel  one  vessel's 
time-contract  or  urge  the  Home  Oflice  to  employ  the  Turret- 
Bell— or,  as  she  was  newly  christened,  the  Kwasind — in 
freight-service  between  England  and  Norway. 
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An  Electrician  from  America.  Another  slight  mis- 
adventure turned  out  to  be  an  advantage.  A  master-me- 
chanic was  needed,  and  Turner  had  engaged  one  in  England 
through  Edgar  Rickard,  the  well-known  engineer  of  London. 
This  man's  doctor  advised  against  his  going  to  Spitsbergen,  and 
Turner  cabled  to  Boston  for  a  substitute.  Saether,  "alarmed 
at  the  situation  but  entirely  without  authority  or  suggestion" 
from  Turner,  wired  Mangham  in  England  to  secure  one.  On 
the  same  day  Turner  got  word  from  Norway  and  from  America 
that  a  mechanic  had  been  engaged  and  was  on  his  way. 

The  mine  had  been  cut  off  for  a  fortnight  from  telegraphic 
communication,  the  power-boat  used  in  taking  messages  was 
out  of  commission ;  the  new  wireless  plant  at  the  Camp  was  not 
as  yet  working,  and  the  ice  completely  blocked  Green  Harbor. 
So  there  was  no  way  of  stopping  either  of  the  men  from  com- 
ing: it  turned  out,  however,  that  the  mechanic  from  America 
was  an  electrician :  that  allowed  dispensing  with  two  or  three 
inefficient  Norwegians  and  brightened  the  prospect  of  having 
the  work  better  done. 

Turner  now  felt  that  the  situation  was  working  out  sat- 
isfactorily;  there  was  going  to  be  a  good  and  complete  organi- 
zation left  for  the  winter:  they  had  "fought  along"  all  summer 
without  mechanic  of  any  kind,  without  any  good  electrician 
or  even  a  power-house  engineer  or  blacksmith,  and  they  had 
come  out  in  fairly  good  condition  though  the  work  had  been 
too  much  for  the  few  who  bore  the  brunt  of  it.  But  the  two 
hundred  men  who  would  over-winter  would  have  the  advantage 
of  capable  and  trained  supervisors,  and  he  hoped  that  he  should 
be  able  next  Spring  to  report  an  excellent  showing. 

4.  THE  END  OF  7HE  SEASON 

Just  as  the  spring  at  Spitsbergen  had  been  tardier  than 
usual,  so  had  the  summer  been  the  wintriest  known  in  the 
memory  of  man,  and  the  actual  Winter  freeze-up  came  dur- 
ing the  first  week  in  September,  unusually  early.  It  cut  off 
all  the  water  so  essential  for  running  the  machinery,  and  as 
there  was  not  at  that  time  enough  snow  or  ice  to  melt,  the 
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power-plant  had  to  be  shut  down  part  of  the  time  and  all  the 
horses  were  kept  busy  night  and  day  to  haul  water  half  a  mile 
for  the  little  winch  that  furnished  power  for  the  rope-haulage 
on  the  dock :  as  it  was  of  the  non-condensing  tjrpe  it  used  up 
an  excessive  amount  of  steam  and  required  constant  renewal 
of  the  water. 

Loading  by  Hand.  Just  at  this  critical  moment  the  steam- 
shovel  broke  down  for  the  sixth  time,  and  the  last  two  coal- 
ships  had  to  be  loaded  by  hand — 3,  very  slow  and  expensive 
operation,  and  the  last  cargo  was  got  on  board  the  Locksley 
only  at  the  rate  of  400  tons  a  day,  and  she  was  not  ready  to 
sail  until  about  the  20th.  Turner  was  much  relieved  that  there 
was  no  prospect  of  the  Kwasind's  arriving,  for  if  she  had 
showed  up  it  would  have  been  impracticable  to  load  so  large  a 
ship  before  October  8.  "Given  ideal  weather-conditions,"  he 
wrote,  "this  might  be  safe.  But  the  delay  of  a  day  or  two 
in  her  arrival,  any  interruption  to  the  loading,  and  any  unfavor- 
able change  in  the  weather,  would  make  this  hazardous." 

Escape  of  the  Munroe.  How  hazardous  it  would  have 
been  was  proved  by  the  narrow  escape  which  the  Munroe  had 
of  being  kept  at  the  island  all  Winter,  and  probably  of  being 
crushed  in  the  ice.  The  experience  was  thus  described  by 
Turner  in  a  letter  written  from  Troms^  on  October  14,  just 
after  his  arrival  from  the  North: 

"The  Troms^  office  nearly  left  us  frozen  in  at  Spitsbergen. 
We  cleared  the  Munroe  from  Advent  Bay  on  September  9, 
with  orders  for  her  to  get  back  as  quickly  as  possible  with  the 
winter  supplies.  Delay  after  delay  in  Norway  followed,  tmtil 
she  was  not  due  at  Longyear  City  until  September  29.  At 
that  time  we  had  more  than  a  week  of  below-zero  weather. 
Finally  she  came  into  Advent  Bay  during  the  night  of  October 
3.  She  was  loaded  to  the  guards,  the  deck-cargo  extending 
to  the  level  of  the  bridge-rail,  and  all  a  solid  mass  of  ice.  The 
fjord  had  started  to  freeze  over,  and  when  we  cleared  from 
the  dock  at  2  p.  m.  on  October  5,  Advent  Bay,  Ice  Fjord,  and 
the  open  sea  were  frozen  over  solid.  We  forced  and  rammed 
our  way  to  the  mouth  of  Green  Harbor,  and  then,  as  we  had 
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on  board  the  winter  supplies  for  the  Norwegian  telegraph  sta- 
tion, as  well  as  the  meat  and  potatoes  for  the  Ayer  and  Long- 
year  camp,  we  had  to  turn  into  Green  Harbor  and  ram  our 
way  to  the  Whaling-station  Point. 

"The  ice  was  particularly  thick  here,  and  we  would  often 
make  no  more  than  fifty  yards  before  we  would  be  stopped 
and  have  to  back  off  and  ram  again.  Having  delivered  the 
provisions,  with  the  temperature  lo**  below  zero,  we  turned  out 
to  sea  and  had  to  force  our  way  through  a  solid  sheet  of  newly- 
frozen  ice  to  a  point  twenty  miles  northwest  of  Prince  Charles 
Foreland,  before  we  encountered  any  open  water.  On  account 
of  the  extreme  cold,  our  captain  and  mate  agree  with  us, 
that  twenty-four  hours  later  we  could  not  have  made  it,  which 
would  have  been  a  serious  matter.  However,  as  we  got  out, 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said,  except  that  for  once  we  have 
pretty  definitely  proved  what  the  time-limit  may  be  for  leaving 
Advent  Bay  in  the  Fall.  For  a  time  it  looked  as  though  Oc- 
tober 5  was  a  little  beyond  the  limit.*' 

Disappointing  Deliveries.  He  expressed  satisfaction 
at  having  come  out  as  well  as  he  had  with  the  dealers  whom 
the  restricted  production  of  the  mine  had  obliged  him  to  dis- 
appoint in  the  summer  deliveries.  The  contract  with  the  Nor- 
denf  jelske  Company  was  the  only  one  that  permitted  substi- 
tuting D.C.B. — that  is  to  say  the  best  English  coal, — and  he 
had  expected  to  buy  the  full  order  although  the  price  had  gone 
up  to  21  shillings  and  Gibson's  signed  arrangement  disposed 
of  the  13,500  tons  at  15  shillings  a  ton.  He  then  would  have 
filled  the  other  contract-orders  from  the  Advent  Bay  stock- 
pile; but  the  strike  afforded  a  fortunate  loop-hole  of  escape. 
He  delivered  8500  tons  of  Spitsbergen  coal,  and  bought  only 
5000  tons  of  the  English  coal ;  then  by  tact  and  finesse  he  satis- 
fied all  but  the  two  other  dealers,  and  came  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty with  no  law-suit. 

Satisfactory  Outcome.  He  had  paid  f  100  sterling  for 
relinquishing  the  Folsj0  in  June,  but  later  the  owners  of  the 
Eleonora  Mail  paid  an  equal  amount  for  the  return  of  that 
steamship,  which  was  wanted  for  a  more  advantageous  charter. 
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The  strike  lost  the  Company  no  money  on  their  cargo-ships, 
and  the  litigation  threatened  by  the  two  small  dealers  involved 
only  4000  tons,  and  the  ultimate  deficit  caused  by  the  labor- 
trouble  was  not  serious. 

Contracts  covering  the  delivery  of  about  22,000  tons  for 
the  Summer  of  191 3  were  already  signed,  but  it  seemed  best 
not  to  make  any  effort  to  sell  more  than  that,  until  it  should 
be  known  how  the  Winter  production  fulfilled  expectations. 

5.  TRICKS  OF  THE  SQUATTERS 

The  season  had  passed  with  the  usual  exchange  of  ameni- 
ties between  the  American  owners  of  the  Spitsbergen  territories 
and  the  Norwegian  claimants.  The  spring  campaign  opened 
with  a  barrage-fire  by  Andreas  E.  Schroder,  who  on  March  1 5 
charged  Ayer  and  Longyear's  "servant  Captain  Naess"  with 
having  taken  from  his  '^already  in  1900  staked  property"  the 
posts  and  tablets,  and  carried  them  to  Trondhjem,  and  he 
demanded  that  Ayer  and  Longyear  should  cease  work  on  his 
premises  and  move  away  immediately.  "The  coal  that  your 
workmen  have  taken  out,"  he  said,  "must  not  be  taken  away 
from  the  place,  likewise  the  building  of  houses  and  docks  must 
not  be  done  on  my  property,  because  measures  will  be  taken 
against  such  work." 

Hjorth's  Protests.  It  had  been  thought  possible  that 
the  simplest  way  of  getting  rid  of  Hjorth  and  Schroder  might 
be  to  buy  them  off,  and  a  tentative  offer  had  been  made  by 
Gibson  in  May,  1910:  this  fact  was  seized  upon  by  Schroder 
as  proof  positive  that  the  right  of  ownership  was  his,  and  he 
used  like  a  boomerang  the  argument :  "as  it  was  your  people 
who  began  work  there  it  is  your  duty  to  move  away  from  the 
place  when  you  are  made  acquainted  with  the  facts."  This 
odd  argument  he  repeated  in  a  telegram  to  the  Norwegian 
Foreign  Department  on  May  6: — 

"Arctic  Coal  Company  knows  well  enough  that  it  is  on  my 
land  they  have  opened  mining,  and  when  I  protested  against 
the  robbery  they  wanted  to  buy  my  land.  Their  proposal  makes 
impossible  operations  by  other  interests  in  Green  Harbor,  as  the 
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harbor  is  included  in  my  property  which  has  passed  to  Di- 
rector Hjorth,  who  must  give  all  information." 

A  Big  Claim.  Hjorth  was  attempting  to  form  a  stock- 
company  having  for  its  basis  the  claims  of  Schroder  and  of 
his  Kulkompagni  Isef  jord  to  the  whole  region  of  Green  Har- 
bor including  the  whaling-station  and  its  shore-rights.  The 
whaling  company  was  getting  practically  no  whales — ^their 
whole  summer  catch  was  only  thirteen  as  against  seventy  the 
year  before — ^and  was  considering  the  expediency  of  abandon- 
ing the  business.  Smith  and  Bull  had  offered  their  land  to 
Anker.  When  Hjorth  learned  of  this  possible  transfer,  he 
raised  a  mighty  protest,  declaring  that  he,  as  representative  of 
the  Kulkompagni  Isef  jord,  had  absolute  right  to  the  ground 
whereon  the  whaling-station  stood,  the  title  being  clear  since 
the  year  1900,  and  to  the  harbor  as  well;  he  forbade  their  dis- 
posing of  the  same  by  sale  to  others  "perhaps  foreigners,"  he 
slyly  added  and  ended:  "I  must  reserve  my  rights  in  every 
particular,  and  hold  you  responsible  for  any  damage  which 
you  might  occasion  mc  by  dispositions  in  this  direction." 

He  had  not  thought  of  making  any  objection  to  the  Nimrod 
Company's  use  of  the  harbor  for  whaling-purposes  as  long 
as  such  use  did  not  conflict  with  his  interests,  but  since  they 
were  arrogating  to  theimselves  the  right  of  selling  this  valuable 
privilege  he  declared  that  he  was  obliged  to  "lay  down  formal 
protest  against  any  kind  of  use  whatever  of  the  range,  which 
lies  within  the  boundaries  of  what  Schroder  annexed  as  prop- 
erty in  the  year  1900." 

Hjorth's  Arguments.  Hjorth  insisted  that  Schroder 
and  Zakariassen  had  fenced  his  annexation  "with  bolts,  sign- 
boards, and  wire,"  and  the  accidental  circumstance  that  the 
wires  had  been  reported  lying  in  a  tangle  on  the  ground  did 
not  vitiate  the  original  claim:  they  might  have  "fallen  down 
or  been  torn  down  by  snow  or  human  beings,"  he  urged.  He 
asserted  that  Schroder  had  steadily  protested  against  the 
forcible  entry  upon  his  property,  and  had  "kept  up  his  and 
the  rights  of  the  Isef  jord  Company  by  watching  up  there  every 
Summer,  since  the  tract  was  annexed." 
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Hjorth  seems  to  have  given  a  similar  warning  to  Anker's 
men ;  information  regarding  this  merry  war  was  communicated 
to  Mr.  Longyear,  who  expressed  hope  that  the  various  Nor- 
wegian claimants  would  "get  by  the  ears  and  fight  among 
themselves," 

Death  of  Anker.  Anker  himself  died  early  in  the  Sum- 
mer, but  while  he  was  still  occupied  with  his  earthly  affairs  he 
wrote  to  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  in  reference  to  their  usual 
protest : 

"In  reply  to  same  I  have  to  say  that  really  there  is  no  need 
for  you  letting  on  as  if  I  have  been  trespassing  on  your  proper- 
ties. If  you  will  go  carefully  into  the  story  of  taking  up  of  land 
on  Spitsbergen  from  the  day  when  I  came  on  the  stage,  I  think 
you  shall  admit  that  in  all  righteousness  you  are  the  party  that 
are  committing  trespass  on  my  property.  Therefore,  the  only 
advice  which  I  can  give  is  this,  that  you  shall  equally  consider 
that  what  you  are  doing  in  this  respect  and  have  done  till  date 
will  stand  for  your  own  risk,  and  further,  that  for  any  tres- 
pass, loss,  and  damage  to  my  property  caused  by  you,  you 
and  you  alone  will  be  held  responsible." 

Complications.  Later  in  the  Summer,  on  August  8, 
Turner  wrote  from  Advent  Bay  that  the  question  of  adverse 
claims  at  Green  Harbor  was  becoming  more  and  more  com- 
plex. He  had  just  been  over  to  Coles  Bay  and  found  the  two 
original  Ayer  and  Longyear  signs  and  one  Arctic  Coal  Com- 
pany mark  standing  upright  and  in  good  condition.  The  house, 
which  seemed  somewhat  out  of  repair,  was  occupied  by  a 
Norwegian  geological  party  under  Herre  Holmsen  of  Kris- 
tiania,  and  a  Government  mapping-party  under  Captain  Stax- 
rud.  None  of  Anker's  posts  or  notices  of  any  kind  were  to  be 
seen.  At  Green  Harbor  the  foreman  for  Ayer  and  Longyear 
with  six  miners  and  a  cook  were  working  industriously  and 
since  the  last  October  had  done  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of 
new  work,  with  drifts  ten  feet  wide,  entirely  in  coal  with  little 
or  no  rock  interfering.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-five  tons  of 
this  coal  had  been  furnished  to  the  Nimrod  Company,  and  more 
than  eight  tons  to  the  wireless  station  and  about  275  tons  were 
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on  the  dump.  The  question  came  up  what  would  be  done  with 
it  in  case  the  Nimrod  Company  gave  up  the  whaling-business. 
This  coal  was  growing  better  as  it  opened  up  wider  and  thicker. 

Threatening  an  Injunction.  Turner  found  three  par- 
ties on  the  Ayer  and  Longyear  tract.    He  wrote  Mr.  Longyear  : 

"Anker  has  a  small  ship  and  about  twenty-five  men  on 
Spitsbergen,  with  about  a  dozen  working  at  Green  Harbor. 
They  have  opened  a  mine  about  1200  feet  south-east  of  your 
pit,  on  the  same  seam,  and  are  driving  at  an  angle  toward 
your  workings.  Anker  is  constructing  a  small  rope-tramway 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  expects  to  ship  fifty  to  one  hundred 
tons  of  coal  to  Norway.  If  he  is  allowed  to  deliver  this  coal 
in  Norway  without  a  protest  from  us,  it  may  weaken  our 
position." 

He  was  therefore  considering  the  advisability  of  attaching 
or  otherwise  tying  up  that  shipment  on  its  arrival  in  Norway. 
It  was  questionable  whether  the  Norwegian  courts  would 
grant  such  an  injunction  but  it  seemed  worth  attempting. 
Later  Anker's  ropeway  proved  itself  incapable  of  doing  the 
work,  and  all  that  was  got  out  was  fourteen  sacks  of  eighty 
kilos  each — ^about  a  ton! 

Anker's  company  was  also  building  a  good-sized  house 
near  the  Ayer  and  Longyear  barrack  at  Green  Harbor,  but 
when  it  was  completed  their  winter  force  consisted  of  one 
foreman  and  one  miner,  who  started  a  new  pit  and  were  desul- 
torily working  in  it. 

Three  Rivals  at  Work.  Hjorth  also  was  working  on 
the  American  Company's  tract  nearer  the  head  of  the  harbor, 
and  had  also  built  a  new  house.  A  canning  company  from 
Stavanger  had  a  ship  in  the  harbor,  and  had  not  only  staked 
over  the  Ayer  and  Longyear  ground  but  was  employing  a  crew 
of  men  to  open  pits  near  the  mine.  "At  present  your  working- 
force  at  Green  Harbor,"  wrote  Turner,  "is  outnumbered  by 
at  least  three  other  companies,  all  crowding  in  on  your  mine- 
workings  from  both  sides,  and  planning  new  buildings  and 
equipment." 

A  new  claim  which  was  numbered  Nineteen  came  as  a 
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great  surprise  to  everyone  connected  with  the  Arctic  Cosl 
Company.  As  presented  by  the  Norwegian  I>epartinent,  it 
covered  Advent  Bay  Point  and  several  kilometers  of  water- 
frontage  and  included  the  Tourist  Hotel,  which  had  long  been 
moved  away.  It  was  located  in  the  name  of  the  Kulkompagni 
Ise fjord,  the  corporation  which  had  taken  over  Schroder's 
claims,  and  was  trying  to  control  the  whole  of  the  Green  Har- 
bor shore  on  the  basis  of  Hjorth's  long-continued  bluff.  This 
claim  seemed  preposterous,  but  its  menace  lay  in  its  inclusion 
of  a  part  of  Advent  Bay  where  the  Arctic  Coal  Company's 
operations  were  likely  to  be  extended  on  a  large  scale :  it  took 
in  the  deep  water  back  of  the  Point  and  the  temporary  wharf 
that  Munroe  had  built  years  before. 

Turner  was  satisfied  that  this  claim  was  entirely  valueless 
to  those  that  had  revived  it,  nor  would  it,  even  if  it  were  re- 
linquished, affect  the  practical  use  of  the  remainder.  Yet  he 
felt  that  it  should  be  entirely  cleaned  up  so  that  there  would  be 
no  possible  flaw  in  the  title  to  the  ownership  of  the  Advent 
Bay  territory,  and  he  wrote  that  he  was  certain  no  traces  of 
such  a  claim  or  marks  of  any  kind  were  on  the  ground. 

Appeal  to  the  Stockholders.  Mr.  Longyear  thought 
it  would  be  well  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Norwegian  stock- 
holders to  what  their  fellow-countrymen  were  trying  to  do  to 
them;  this  suggestion  was  adopted  by  Saether,  who  drew  up 
a  petition  and  circulated  it  among  them  for  signatures,  pro- 
testing against  this  eleventh-hour  claim.  They  all  felt  that 
this  particular  matter  should  not  be  submitted  to  arbitration; 
nevertheless  if  the  Department  at  Washington  advised  it,  the 
Arctic  Coal  Company  would  insist  that  the  claimants  should 
deposit  an  adequate  sum  to  cover  all  costs  and  the  expenses  of 
the  successful  party,  the  Company  of  course,  agreeing  to  do  the 
same  thing.  Mr.  Longyear  thought  this  excellent  suggestion 
should  be  incorporated  in  all  cases  where  arbitration  was  de- 
manded. 

Turner  was  asked  to  compile  an  historical  statement  con- 
cerning the  work  done  by  all  claimants  and  coimter-claimants, 
but  he  discovered  that  no  definite  or  complete  record  had  been 
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kept  either  in  the  Troms^  office  or  at  Kristiania,  and  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  collect  accurate  information  on  the  sub- 
ject.   He  wrote: 

Turner's  Estimate  of  the  Claims.  "Speaking  gener- 
ally, this  question  of  counter-claims  at  Spitsbergen  is  a  farce. 
None  of  these  trespassers  have  ever  engaged  in  serious  work 
of  exploration  and  development.  Many  of  them  have  done 
no  work  whatever.  If  we  could  have  a  board  of  arbitration 
on  the  spot  it  would  not  take  us  long  to  convince  them  of  the 
absurdity  of  many  of  these  claims.  The  basis  of  many  of  them 
is  the  fact  that  some  hunter  landed  on  the  shore,  erected  a 
stake  and  then  left  the  ground.  The  most  of  the  work  is 
then  done  in  some  office  in  Norway.  Absurdly  elaborate  maps 
are  gotten  up  and  filed  with  the  State  Department  at  Kristiania, 
showing  the  ground  claimed.  If  a  map  of  this  kind  is  the 
basis  of  a  claim  any  youth  in  Norway  could  cover  the  whole  of 
Spitsbergen.  I  think  many  of  the  counter-claims  would  fall 
in  a  moment  before  a  board  of  fair-minded  arbitrators.  I 
understand  from  Swenson  that  the  Norwegian  Government  is 
ready  to  stand  the  expense  of  arbitration  at  the  Hague  for 
the  Norwegian  claimants.  Swenson's  idea  is  that  the  State 
Department  at  Washington  would  not  do  likewise  for  us,  but 
that  we  should  have  to  bear  the  entire  expense.  This  seems 
an  extraordinary  state  of  affairs." 

Work  of  "Financial  Pygmies."  None  of  the  trespassers 
seemed  to  have  the  slightest  knowledge  of  practical  mining; 
whatever  they  did  was  wasted  effort ;  the  pits  they  started,  in- 
variably left  unprotected,  filled  with  water  and  froze  solid. 

Had  they  conducted  their  mining  scientifically,  it  was  not 
probable  they  would  have  made  it  pay.  The  Arctic  Coal  Com- 
pany, after  six  years  of  exploitation  of  a  far  better  coal  with 
labor-saving  machinery  and  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  had  not  as  yet  demonstrated  that  the 
venture  was  going  to  be  successful:  how  then  would  these 
little  financial  pygmies  accomplish  anything,  unless  by  levying 
a  sort  of  blackmail  on  the  American  Company?  The  whole 
business  was  preposterous  and  exasperating  as  well  as  expensive. 
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A  Blackmailing  Scheme.  This  was  evidently  their 
game.  For  instance,  in  September,  the  Boston  office  received 
a  letter  from  the  Monnot  Industrial  Company  of  Paris,  which 
was  trying  to  dispose  of  the  claim  of  J.  Falck-Dessen.  Because 
Dessen  had  erected  two  claim-notices  one  himdred  and  fifty 
meters  and  five  kilometers,  respectively,  from  the  Ayer  and 
Longyear  house  at  Green  Harbor,  and  because  the  annual 
report  of  the  manager  for  the  year  1909  confirmed  that  fact, 
it  was  taken  for  granted  by  the  trespasser  that  Ayer  and  Long- 
year  acknowledged  his  claim!  The  Monnot  Industrial  Com- 
pany were  impressed  by  its  possibilities.  They  wrote  in  their 
letter : 

"Mr.  Dessen  has  verified  his  pickets  yearly,  and  says  that 
your  agents  on  the  spot  are  well  aware  of  the  location  of  his 
claim,  its  limits,  and  its  value. 

"The  territory  contains  a  coal-field  as  high  quality  as  any 
Spitzberge  coal  and  according  to  calculations  represents  over 
two  millions  tons  of  coal. 

"Furthermore,  Mr.  Dessen  states  that  his  sea-board  is  in 
deep  water,  and  that  vessels  can  land  directly,  which  is  a  great 
advantage." 

Dessen  himself  was  apparently  in  deep  water:  he  wanted 
$25,000  for  it! 

When  a  person's  property  is  stolen,  he  generally  is  well 
aware  of  its  value.  The  secretary  of  the  Arctic  Coal  Company, 
W.  F.  Bentinck-Smith,  replied  that  he  was  compelled  to  advise 
the  Monnot  Industrial  Company  that  Mr.  Dessen  had  nothing 
to  sell:  "At  all  events,"  he  added  cuttingly,  "we  should  not 
care  to  consider  negotiating  for  his  alleged  claim  at  the  price 
you  mention  or  any  other  price." 

Turner  thought  that  the  time  had  come  when  a  definite  plan 
of  action  ought  to  be  worked  out  for  the  further  occupation  and 
development  of  the  Green  Harbor  territory,  even  though  it  was 
not  particularly  promising ;  in  his  annual  report  he  said : 

Plan  to  Develop  Green  Harbor.  "If  there  is  danger 
of  losing  the  property  we  should  do  no  more  development-work 
but  should  at  once  commence  the  extraction  of  all  coal  blocked 
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out.  If  the  property  is  to  be  further  developed,  the  plan  of 
work  in  the  mine  should  be  immediately  revised.  Operations 
up  to  this  time  have  been  more  in  the  position  of  occupation 
than  of  serious  mining  work  or  production,  but  we  are  getting 
to  a  point  where  we  should  cease  marking  time  there  and  adopt 
a  definite  and  far-reaching  plan  of  action." 

He  left  orders  for  Christian  0ien,  the  Green  Harbor  fore- 
man, to  keep  on  with  the  work  designated,  and  hoped  that 
the  winter's  product  would  be  at  least  500  tons.  As  it  was 
dubious  whether  the  whaling  station  would  take  any  of  it, — 
indeed  it  was  reported  that  the  Anker  syndicate  had  bought 
the  property  of  the  whaling  corporation, — ^all  the  coal  mined 
during  the  Winter  was  to  be  hauled  by  the  horse  down  to  a 
point  close  to  tide-water,  whence  it  would  be  removed  on  light- 
ers to  be  used  for  bunkering  tourist-ships  or  the  Munroe. 

The  really  paramount  issue  at  Spitsbergen  was  for  some 
method  of  preserving  order.  With  the  great  increase  of  num- 
bers the  difficulty  of  maintaining  discipline  increased  in  geo- 
metrical proportion.  Turner  saw  that  unless  official  authority 
were  soon  establisl)ed  the  danger  would  be  so  great  that  the 
Company's  representative  would  be  obliged  to  resort  to  armed 
force  to  protect  the  property.  It  was  possible,  also,  that  trouble 
might  arise  among  the  various  trespassers,  and  there  again 
armed  intervention  might  be  necessary.  These  recommenda- 
tions were  in  line  with  the  desires  of  the  owners,  who  were  all 
the  time  using  every  diplomatic  means  to  have  the  status  of 
Spitsbergen  and  the  rights  of  United  States  citizens  there  fairly 
and  safely  settled. 

A  New  Swedish  Claimant.  Up  to  this  time  Norwegians 
had  been  practically  the  only  trespassers  on  the  American's 
territory,  but  adventurers  of  other  nationalities  were  on  hand 
to  grab  the  coal-fields.  In  August,  19 12,  Karl  Meyer,  who 
called  himself  an  administrative  director,  laid  claim  to  a  tract 
of  land,  "located  north  of  Advent  Bay  and  extending  seven 
kilometers  in  a  northerly  and  seven  and  a  half  kilometers  in 
an  easterly  direction  from  a  marked  point  on  the  coast-line 
directly  south  of  the  deepest  cut  in  the  Advent  mountains, 
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approximately  due  north  of  the  Arctic  Coal  Company's  dock, 
and  on  the  west  side  joining  the  land  annexed  by  the  English 
Spitsbergen  Coal  and  Trading  Company,  but  abandoned  some 
five  years  previously." 

The  witnesses  were  two  Swedish  citizens  who  had  been 
spending  the  Summer  in  Spitsbergen  on  a  geological  expedi- 
tion sent  out  by  the  University  of  Upsala." 

This  Meyer  stated  that  he  had  also  "taken  possession  of 
a  hunting-lodge  abandoned  more  than  five  years  previously 
and  located  east  of  this  tract."  He  claimed  to  have  prospected 
on  this  territory  and  ''discovered  three  layers  of  excellent 
coal,  one  above  the  other,  that  it  will  pay  to  mine."  He  an- 
nounced the  annexation  which  had  been  made  by  him  person- 
ally and  on  his  own  account  was  to  be  transferred  to  the  Nor- 
disk  Kulgrubekompagni,  which  was  organizing. 

Russians  Take  a  Hand.  Turner  had  also  reported  the 
presence  during  the  Summer  of  a  Russian  ship  with  a  consid- 
erable number  of  persons  who  were  evidently  prospecting  on 
the  Arctic  Coal  Company's  territory.  They  were  the  fore- 
runners of  a  strangely  elusive  company  of  trespassers  which 
without  doing  any  damage  caused  considerable  annoyance  for 
several  summers. 

Germany  also,  as  may  be  readily  surmised,  was  not  back- 
ward in  realizing  the  possible  importance  of  Spitsbergen. 
Many  Germans  came  up  on  the  tourist-steamers,  or  in  "scientific 
expeditions,"  and  cast  greedy  eyes  on  the  apparent  prosperity 
of  the  American  Company  at  Advent  Bay.  The  splendidly- 
illustrated  account  of  the  Zeppelin  expedition  and  various  other 
alluring  accounts  of  the  wonders  of  the  archipelago  brought 
more  and  more  supposed  "scientists"  to  explore,  of  course 
from  purely  altruistic  motives,  and  the  German  government, 
not  to  be  outdone  by  the  Norwegian  government  in  the  matter 
of  wireless  communication,  sent  up  Professor  Hergesell  of 
Strasburg  and  Professor  Markuse  of  Berlin  to  establish  a 
station  at  Cross  Bay. 

British  Interests.  By  this  time  there  were  several 
British  companies  tentatively  working  claims  on  various  parts 
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of  Spitsbergen,  and  waiting  to  see  whether  Great  Britain  was 
going  to  give  them  adequate  protection  before  they  developed 
their  interests.  They  were  more  cautious  than  the  pioneer 
English  company  had  been.  One  of  these  new  enterprises  was 
conducted  by  the  Scottish  Spitsbergen  Syndicate.  This  com- 
pany had  been  organized  in  1909,  taking  over  by  purchase 
several  claims  made  by  Dr.  Bruce  during  expeditions  in  the 
years  1898,  1899,  1905  and  1907  and  by  J.  Victor  Bums 
Murdoch  in  1907.  The  company  had  chartered  a  steamer  and 
sent  it  to  Spitsbergen  with  two  mining-engineers,  several  pros- 
pecting geologists,  surveyors,  and  naturalists,  who  conducted 
extensive  investigations  about  coal-measures,  gypsum,  oil- 
shales,  and  other  natural  products,  and  several  rather  exten- 
sive tracts  were  visited  and  "annexed"  in  the  name  of  the 
s)mdicate  by  Dr.  Bruce,  the  leader  of  the  expedition.  Two 
houses  were  built,  and  two  boats  and  other  possessions  were 
left  there.  Another  expedition  was  planned  for  the  Simimer 
of  19 12,  especially  to  make  plans  for  the  breeding  of  fur-bear- 
ing animals  and  the  regulation  of  hunting  on  their  territory. 
Another  British  Company  was  proposing  to  lease  some  of  the 
Scottish  S}mdicate's  land  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
hotel  to  accommodate  the  increasing  tourist-traffic.  It  was 
thought  that  if  the  British  government  would  or  could  reassert 
the  annexation  of  Spitsbergen,  which  it  was  claimed  had  taken 
place  in  161 5,  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  English  capital 
attracted  to  that  region. 

Thus,  more  than  ever,  Spitsbergen  was  becoming  the  foot- 
ball of  the  nations.  Mr.  Longyear  himself  was  half-inclined 
to  take  up  as  a  serious  proposition  what  had  been  often  jest- 
ingly suggested — ^that  the  Arctic  Coal  Company,  which  had 
greater  interests  on  Spitsbergen  than  all  the  other  claimants 
combined,  should  take  formal  possession,  institute  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own  and  ask  the  United  States  for  a  Protectorate. 
He  also  thought  that  the  English  companies  might  join  in  such 
a  project,  and  secure  a  joint  Protectorate  under  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

This  was  before  the  day  of  Mandates ! 


XII.  THE  EPIC  OF  THE  KWASIND 

I.  REBUILDING  A  WRECK 

THROUGHOUT  the  Summer  of  19 12  Turner  had  ex- 
pected and  dreaded  the  arrival  of  the  big  4000-ton 
steamship  Kwasind,  She  was  the  occasion  of  many 
cable-messages;  the  Company  was  implored  to  keep  her  em- 
ployed anywhere  except  in  carrying  coal  from  Advent  Bay 
to  Norway.  If  she  came  every  eflfort  would  be  put  forth  to 
make  use  of  her;  but  with  strikes  and  broken-down  cranes 
and  a  bay  full  of  ice  and  insufficient  depth  of  water  at  the  dock 
and  chartered  ships  which  it  was  difficult  to  load  owing  to 
lack  of  men,  the  possibility  of  her  coming  was  like  a  night- 
mare. 

The  Turret  Bell.  "At  the  time  of  its  purchase  by  Ayer 
and  Longyear/'  says  Mr.  Longyear,  "the  Turret  Bell  was  a 
wreck,  lying  on  a  mud-flat  near  Quebec.  After  having  it  ex- 
amined by  expert  naval  architects,  and  having  the  probable 
cost  of  repairs  estimated,  the  ship  seemed  to  present  the  best 
vessel  in  sight  for  their  purpose  and  it  was  purchased. 

"The  'turret*  form  of  construction  was  adopted  in  Eng- 
land by  some  ship-builders  as  it  offered  some  advantages  in 
the  matter  of  taxation.  Instead  of  rising  vertically,  as  usual, 
the  sides  of  the  ship  were  curved  inward  and  upward  to  the 
upper  deck  which  was  about  twenty  feet  wide  and  mostly 
occupied  by  the  hatches.  This  curved  surface  suggested  the 
name  'shoulders,*  by  which  they  were  designated.  These 
mighty  shoulders  suggested  great  strength,  and  this  suggested 
the  name  of  the  strong  man  of  the  Chippewa  Indian  legend, 
Kwasind,  Therefore  that  name  was  given  to  the  former  Tur- 
ret Bell, 

"Soon  after  the  ship  was  docked,  and  after  several  plates 
had  been  removed,  the  contractors  who  were  erecting  the 
Quebec  Bridge  (which  had  disastrously  collapsed  a  few  years 
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before)  hired  nearly  all  the  riveters  away  from  the  dry-dock 
company.  This  left  about  six  riveters  to  work  on  the  ship 
where  there  should  have  been  fifty.  The  charges  per  day  for 
the  use  of  the  dry-dock  were  the  same  as  if  a  full  crew  had 
been  at  work.  Other  delays  served  to  increase  the  cost  of 
the  repairs  until  it  amounted  to  several  times  the  estimate." 

Delays  in  Construction.  The  Kwasind  was  causing 
even  more  travail  of  spirit  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
After  it  was  decided  to  buy  the  wrecked  Turret  Bell,  the  hulk 
was  taken  to  Quebec  for  reconstruction.  The  work  proved 
to  be  far  more  time-consuming  and  expensive  than  was  antici- 
pated. One  annoying  delay  followed  another  with  exasperat- 
ing regularity.  Instead  of  being  ready  to  send  to  Norway  in 
June,  October  found  her  still  in  the  shipbuilders*  hands.  Mr. 
Bentinck-Smith  went  up  to  Quebec  in  the  middle  of  September 
intending  to  stay  three  days,  pay  all  the  bills,  and  see  the 
steamer  off.  He  was  there  a  fortnight,  and  wrote  Mr.  Long- 
year,  who  happened  to  be  in  China  at  the  time,  that  it  was  "one 
of  the  most  trying  and  unpleasant  business  experiences"  of  his 
life,  and  he  advised  any  one,  particularly  ship-owners,  to  keep 
clear  of  Quebec: 

"The  French  Canadian  mechanic  and  his  employer  are 
entirely  conscienceless,"  he  said.  "They  are  robbers,  ineffi- 
cient, never  stick  to  an  understanding  or  live  up  to  an  agree- 
ment, and  seem  to  prefer  to  make  you  trouble  even  if  there 
is  nothing  in  it  for  them." 

The  workmen  were  inefficient  or  maliciously  careless,  and 
the  facilities  were  entirely  inadequate  for  work  of  such  magni- 
tude. Bentinck-Smith  declared  that  if  he  kept  on  all  day  dic- 
tating the  story  of  his  annoying  experiences  he  would  not 
reach  an  end  of  them. 

The  Boat  and  the  Bailiffs.  Three  times  during  the 
last  two  days  of  his  stay  in  Quebec  the  steamer  was  seized  by 
bailiffs.  It  had  been  decided  to  ship  the  small,  newly  bought 
despatch-boat  Lenore  to  Spitsbergen  on  the  Kwasind  instead 
of  taking  the  risk  of  sending  her  over  under  her  own  power. 
A  man  had  agreed  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses  to  hoist 
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the  Lenore  on  board  for  fifty  dollars;  but  after  the  job  was 
completed  demanded  one  hundred  dollars.  When  Bentindc- 
Smith  declined  to  pay  it  he  brought  suit  against  the  Arctic 
Coal  Company  and  had  the  ship  seized.  But  as  the  Arctic 
Coal  Company  was  not  the  record  owner  of  the  Kwasind  (it 
was  in  the  name  of  the  secretary  personally)  the  trouble  was 
avoided.  The  second  seizure  was  instituted  by  a  man  whose 
bill  had  already  been  paid  and  receipted.  The  third  suit  was 
brought  by  an  oil-merchant  who  refused  the  discounts  agreed 
upon.  "He  got  drunk  early  next  morning  and  promptly  took 
legal  proceedings — which  seems  to  be  the  favorite  diversion 
of  the  French  Canadian  population.  When  I  met  him  on  the 
street  a  little  while  after,  he  apologized  profusely  in  his  fud- 
dled condition  for  what  he  had  done.  A  little  later  his  book- 
keeper came  along  and  conceded  that  the  discounts  were  due 
us,  allowing  us  a  discount  that  I  had  not  even  known  of  or 
claimed,  so  we  settled  for  the  reduced  amount  of  the  bill  in- 
stead of  the  full  amount  that  the  man  was  suing  for;  but, 
unfortunately,  according  to  their  procedure  up  there,  we  had 
to  pay  the  costs."  All  these  suits  were  brought  by  one  firm 
of  lawyers,  and  the  secretary  thought  they  were  qualifying  for 
the  first-rank  shyster-lawyer-firm  in  Quebec. 

A  Bungling  Pilot.  While  the  vessel  was  still  moored 
outside  the  dry-dock,  a  fifty-mile  gale  did  its  best  to  wreck  her  a 
second  time.  Several  of  the  cables  parted,  but  one  of  the  wire- 
hawsers  stood  the  strain  until  another  cable  was  got  out  to 
make  her  fast.  When  she  went  out  under  her  own  power  for 
the  purpose  of  adjusting  compasses,  the  pilot  engaged  to  bring 
her  back  to  her  berth  at  Levis  was  so  "grotesquely  incompetent" 
that  he  first  bumped  her  into  an  old  ferry-boat,  then  collided 
broadside  on  with  the  Lord  Strathcona,  and  finally  banged 
dead  bow  on  into  the  pier  which  happened  to  be  built  of 
wood  and  not  of  stone.  Bentinck-Smith  was  on  board,  and 
had  difficulty  in  refraining  from  kicking  the  bungler  off  the 
bridge. 

The  Kwasind's  First  Charter.  Under  the  supposition 
that  her  repairs  would  be  completed  diu-ing  the  last  week  in 
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September,  he  closed  a  charter  for  her  to  load  deals  at  New 
Mills  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  and  from  there  to  proceed  to 
Brow  Head  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  to  receive  further  orders. 
No  specific  date  was  agreed  upon,  but  the  charterers  naturally 
expected  to  have  the  use  of  the  vessel  about  the  25th,  and 
Bentinck-Smith  wrote  that  he  had  received  so  many  letters 
and  telegrams  from  them  and  their  agents  and  the  ship-brokers 
that  he  dreaded  to  open  a  letter  or  a  telegram,  and  finally  gave 
up  the  attempt  to  reply.  There  was  a  great  scarcity  of  ves- 
sels in  the  market  and  the  rates  for  freight  were  high:  the 
Kwasind  was  to  receive  seventy  shillings  a  standard  below 
deck  and  forty  shillings  for  the  deck-cargo.  The  charterers 
were  unable  to  place  any  insurance  on  the  deck-cargo,  and 
new  regulations  of  the  Canadian  Board  of  Trade  coming  into 
effect  on  October  16  forbade  vessels  carrying  deck-loads  except 
under  certain  restrictions  which  the  Kwasind  could  not  meet. 
If  she  did  not  get  off  within  ten  days  there  would  be  a  loss 
of  6000  shillings. 

The  Boilers  Balk.  On  October  i  the  boilers  went 
wrong  and  prevented  her  sailing.  The  trouble  was  caused  by 
patches  which  the  French  Canadian  Government  Inspector 
at  the  last  moment  insisted  had  to  be  put  on  the  shell  in  places 
where  it  was  thin :  if  the  boiler  had  been  left  as  it  was  there 
would  have  been  no  trouble  but  "it  was  impossible  to  make  the 
rivet-holes  tight,  and  caulking  seemed  only  to  widen  them." 
The  only  way  out  was  to  engage  an  acetylene  welding  com- 
pany to  send  men  to  New  Mills  and  weld  a  strip  on  the  boilers 
in  place  of  the  patches.  If  that  makeshift  succeeded,  the 
boilers,  it  was  thought,  might  last  several  years.  Bentinck- 
Smith  realized  that  they  were  running  considerable  risk  in  tak- 
ing the  Lenore:  in  case  of  heavy  storms  a  big  wave  sousing 
over  the  deck  would  be  likely  to  smash  her.  He  thought  the 
Lenore  a  serviceable-looking  craft:  "she  is  strong  and  stout 
and  able,  can  be  used  for  trips  along  the  shore,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  will  make  an  admirable  little  tug-boat  to  help  berth 
vessels  at  the  dock."  He  judged  that  her  engines  and  other 
appurtenances  were  all  in  good  condition. 
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An  Incompetent  Captain.  He  thought  the  Kwasind 
a  good-looking  ship,  and  that  her  quarters  were  all  comfortable. 
As  to  the  personnel  of  the  crew,  there  was  some  doubt.  A 
captain  had  been  sent  over  from  England,  but  proved  to  be 
totally  incompetent,  apparently  "either  a  silent  toper  or  a 
dope-fiend."  He  was  paid  off  and  shipped  back  to  Scotland. 
Dart,  who  had  never  before  been  in  command,  yet  having 
been  a  seaman  for  nearly  half  a  century  and  employed  with 
the  United  Fruit  Company,  was  engaged  in  his  place:  "He 
is  hale  and  hearty,*'  explained  Bentinck-Smith,  "and  knows 
the  tramp-business.  I  believe  he  will  be  conscientious  and 
very  careful  in  money-matters.  He  ought  to  be  a  good  navi- 
gator." 

The  only  criticism  that  a  slight  acquaintance  justified  was 
that  he  sometimes  seemed  "to  suffer  from  a  certain  indecision," 
and  was  inclined  to  "fuss  his  officers  up."  The  chief  engineer, 
Millar,  promised  well,  and  it  was  surprising  that  he  had  stuck 
to  the  ship  considering  the  adverse  circumstances  under  which 
he  had  been  laboring.  The  first  mate  was  a  character,  and  "a 
very  conscientious,  hard-working  fellow  .  .  .  very  efficient  in 
his  job."  The  firemen  seemed  like  a  good  gang,  though  lack- 
ing one  or  two  men.  The  deck-hands,  with  the  exception  of 
the  carpenter,  who  was  "a  very  able,  willing  fellow,"  were 
poor  specimens.  Indeed,  most  of  the  crew  of  twenty-five  were 
candidates  for  dismissal  when  the  ship  should  reach  the  other 
side. 

The  Kwasind  Sails.  The  Kwasind  started  down  stream 
on  the  evening  of  October  3,  with  mechanics  still  at  work  on 
her,  patching  and  mending,  so  that  she  might  sail  from  New 
Mills  before  the  i6th  of  the  month,  and  take  a  deck-load  besides 
the  nine  hundred  standards  to  be  stowed  in  her  under-deck. 
Whether  this  could  be  got  on  board  in  time  depended  on  the 
weather.  Bentinck-Smith  wrote:  "K  the  weather  is  bad 
it  might  take  considerably  more  than  a  fortnight  to  load  the 
boat.  That  was  one  of  the  troubles  latterly  in  Quebec, — the 
weather  was  atrocious,  and  the  men  simply  decline  to  do  any- 
thing under  bad  weather-conditions."     She  had  already  cost 
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an  extravagant  amount  of  money,  but,  in  case  she  could  get 
the  highest  classification,  freight-steamers  were  in  such  demand 
that  the  profits  would  pay  for  her  in  a  few  years. 

A  Lingering  Voyage.  All  Bentinck-Smith's  unfavorable 
estimate  of  Quebec  mechanics  was  more  than  confirmed  by 
her  after-history.  She  arrived  at  Preston,  England,  on  Satur- 
day, November  9.  Turner,  in  obedience  to  cabled  instructions 
was  on  hand  to  meet  her.  She  had  not  made  a  satisfactory 
steaming-record  across  the  Atlantic :  her  log  showed  less  than 
seven  knots  an  hour,  and  with  a  coal-consumption  so  large 
that  she  was  compelled  to  put  into  Queenstown  to  fill  her  bunk- 
ers at  an  extra  expense  of  nearly  a  thousand  dollars.  The 
captain  charged  the  slow  passage  to  the  chief  engineer's  care- 
lessness or  incapacity ;  but  it  was  urged  in  his  defence  that  the 
engines  had  been  out  of  service  for  a  long  time.  The  donkey- 
engine  which  ran  the  winches  was  useless,  as  the  inspectors 
permitted  only  a  working-pressure  of  fifty  pounds,  and  Turner 
thought  that  a  new  boiler  might  be  required.  The  tubes  also 
in  the  main  boiler  were  still  giving  trouble.  There  were  several 
bent  plates  in  the  ship's  bottom,  and  it  was  evident  that  ex- 
tensive additional  repairs  would  have  to  be  made. 

Dry-Docked.  Turner  decided  to  dry-dock  her.  The  cost 
of  this  kind  of  work  and  of  repairs  was  at  least  fifty  per  cent 
less  on  the  east  coast  than  on  the  west  coast.  In  order  to  make 
her  pay  her  way  around.  Turner  chartered  her  to  carry  a 
cargo  of  Welsh  coal  to  Rotterdam. 

The  Hoodoo  Continues.  When  she  docked  at  Cardiff 
she  collided  with  two  other  ships,  and  their  owners  both  filed 
claims  for  damages  against  the  Company.  "Later,"  wrote 
Turner,  "one  of  the  owners  arrested  the  ship  and  the  captain, 
but  I  got  them  both  free  without  any  loss  of  time.  We  then 
had  a  survey  made  of  the  damage  alleged  to  have  been  done  to 
the  other  vessel,  the  Greenwood." 

He  felt  that  they  were  running  an  enormous  risk  in  letting 
her  go  without  insurance  against  damage  which  she  might 
cause  other  vessels  or  port-fixtures,  and  he  put  the  matter  into 
the  charge  of  the  North  of  England  Protecting  and  Indemnity 
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Association,  a  cooperative  society  which  insured  against  such 
risks  at  a  cost  of  approximately  a  shilling  a  year  on  each  regis- 
ered  ton. 

A  Fine  Record.  When  the  Kwasind  reached  Rotterdam, 
the  captain,  in  describing  his  cargo  forgot  to  declare  the  steam- 
launch,  the  Lenore,  lashed  on  her  "shoulder"  beside  the  turret. 
The  regulations  of  that  port  required  a  ship-captain  to  declare 
his  whole  cargo,  whether  it  were  to  be  landed  or  not.  He  was 
subjected  to  a  fine,  but  this  fine  was  afterwards  remitted  when 
the  shipping-agents  of  the  Company  made  proper  representa- 
tions to  the  authorities. 

From  Rotterdam  the  Kwasind  proceeded  to  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  where  Turner  knew  a  "dependable  British  Corporation 
man,"  to  see  that  she  got  a  fair  survey.  "Docking  her  and 
repairing  her  in  Newcastle,"  wrote  Turner,  "may  be  a  rather 
long  and  expensive  operation,  but  if  we  can  get  her  in  first- 
class  condition  and  restored  to  an  A  i  classification,  we  shall 
make  money  by  it  in  the  long  run."  After  she  was  docked 
Turner  reported  that  when  the  outside  plating  was  removed 
"the  condition  of  her  internals  was  found  much  worse  than 
was  anticipated."  He  proposed  to  remain  at  Newcastle  until 
all  the  repairs  and  alterations  were  completed,  even  if  it  should 
keep  him  there  into  December. 

Mr.  Hynd's  Surprise.  Mr.  Alexander  Hynd,  who  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  ship  at  Quebec  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  Bentinck-Smith,  had  served  his  employers 
faithfully  in  the  most  trying  circumstances,  could  not  believe 
that  the  Kwasind' s  bottom  was  in  such  a  defective  condition 
as  Turner  reported  it.  He  wrote  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  that 
the  repairs  made  at  Quebec,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  left 
incompleted — ^not  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  whole  bottom-repair — 
were  "made  in  as  good  and  substantial  a  manner  as  it  is  possible 
for  such  work  to  be  done,  and  that  if  comparison  could  be  made 
of  the  workmanship  of  these  repairs  and  the  original  work- 
manship on  the  bottom-plating  it  would  be  much  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  latter,  for  as  was  reported  at  the  time  "there 
were  more  plates  which  were  being  taken  off  the  bottom  con- 
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demned  and  could  not  be  replaced  on  account  of  original  bad 
workmanship  than  on  account  of  the  damage  by  stranding." 

Russel,  the  representative  at  Quebec  of  the  British  Cor- 
poration, according  to  H)md,  had  tested  the  work  and  pro- 
nounced it  absolutely  tight ;  the  other  strictures  of  the  British 
Corporation  seemed  also  to  him  most  surprising.  "I  am  much 
disappointed  at  their  attitude,"  he  wrote,  "for  I  do  not  think 
that  any  more  thorough  job  could  have  been  done  anywhere 
under  the  circumstances  so  far  as  the  repairs  went,  but  the 
whole  proceeding  seems  to  smack  so  much  of  unnecessarily 
arbitrary  action  that  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  find  other  ways 
than  to  submit  to  this." 

Turner,  to  whom  this  letter  was  sent,  replied  that  Mr. 
Hynd's  statement  and  claim  seemed  very  strange  in  view  of  the 
condition  in  which  they  found  the  bottom.  "The  requirements 
of  the  British  Corporation,"  he  wrote,  "are  in  line  with  those 
of  any  classif}ring  agents  here,  and  do  not  seem  to  us  unreason- 
able. In  fact,  they  have  let  us  off  much  easier  than  Lloyds 
or  the  Board  of  Trade  would  have  done.  Also,  all  evidence 
here  tends  to  prove  that  the  work  was  not  properly  and  sub- 
stantially done  at  Quebec.  In  fact,  this  latter  point  is  the  basis 
of  the  whole  matter.  Most  of  the  work  done  on  the  bottom 
at  Quebec  is  an  absolute  loss." 

Evil  Condition  of  the  Ship.  Both  Hynd  and  Russel 
must  have  been  egregiously  deceived  or  culpably  neglectful  of 
their  duties  in  supervision.  When  the  agent  of  the  British  Cor- 
poration first  saw  the  bottom  of  the  Kwasind  he  threw  up  his 
hands  and  exclaimed,  "My  God !  How  did  she  ever  get  here  ?" 
The  ribs  showed  where  the  plates  had  been  bent  between  them. 
The  forty  new  plates  put  on  at  Quebec  had  been  bent  to  fit 
the  curves  of  the  adjoining  old  ones.  Some  of  the  ribs  were 
split,  so  that  strips  six  feet  long  hung  down  when  the  outside 
plates  were  removed ;  others  had  been  spliced  by  riveting  short 
pieces  of  angle-iron  transversely  to  hold  them  together. 

Turner  was  amazed  at  the  amount  of  new  material  that 
had  to  be  substituted  for  the  old.  The  plating  was  bad  enough, 
but  new  floors  and  other  fittings  were  required.     Mr.  Long- 
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year,  concerned  that  there  was  little  chance  of  the  Kwasind's 
getting  cargoes  as  a  tramp-steamer  without  classification,  and 
that  no  brokers  could  be  found  to  engage  her  nor  could  satis- 
factory insurance  be  obtained,  and  that  she  was  losing  the  ten 
or  eleven  hundred  pounds  a  month  while  idle,  went  over  to 
England  and  inspected  the  Kwasind  in  dry  dock  just  after 
the  old  bottom  had  been  removed.  He  realized  that  it  was 
very  fortunate  that  the  British  Corporation  had  insisted  on  a 
new  bottom,  and  he  authorized  thorough  repairs,  including  a 
new  bottom. 

Classed  as  Ai.  The  result  was  that  the  Kwasind  was 
finally  "classed  and  passed'*  by  the  British  Corporation.  The 
cost  of  the  work  was  more  than  £11,900  sterling.  According 
to  the  regulations  in  England,  such  bills  for  foreign  vessels 
had  to  be  paid  before  they  were  permitted  to  depart,  and  Turner 
did  not  have  on  hand  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  bill ;  but  after 
he  had  brought  the  strongest  personal  pressure  on  the  directors 
of  the  ship-yard,  by  special  favor,  payment  was  arranged  to 
be  made  in  three  instalments,  the  second  at  the  end  of  two 
months  and  the  third  at  the  end  of  four,  the  amount  being 
covered  by  assignment  of  insurance-policies.*  She  steamed 
round  to  Blythe  in  fine  shape,  and  Turner  believed  that  she 
was  good  for  a  dozen  years. 

A  New  Captain  and  Crew.  He  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  captain  was  not  the  man  he  wanted,  so  a  new  cap- 
tain was  engaged,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  revised  and  sifted 
crew  was  particularly  efficient.  But  the  Kwasind's  troubles 
were  not  even  then  at  an  end.  On  a  voyage  from  Jacobstad 
to  Swansea,  carrying  a  cargo  of  pit-props,  she  encountered  a 
terrible  gale  which  carried  away  two  fathoms  of  props  and 
her  anchor-chains.  Then  at  Swansea  it  was  found  necessary  to 
discharge  her  whole  crew  below  the  first  mate — "as  undesir- 
able."   There  was  a  strike  of  stevedores  going  on  at  the  time, 


*A  mate  on  the  ship,  in  an  excess  of  zeal,  without  orders  from  any 
one,  repainted  the  old  Plimsoll  marks  on  the  sides  of  the  ship,  and  this  for 
a  time  promised  a  lot  of  trouble,  but  explanations  were  made  that  proved 
satisfactory.    J.  M.  L. 
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and  that  delayed  discharging  her  there.  From  Swansea  she 
ran  to  Penarth  and  took  on  a  cargo  of  Cardiff  coal  to  deliver 
in  London.  From  London  she  went  back  once  more  to  the 
Tyne,  picked  up  the  little  Lenore,  and  proceeded  to  Grange- 
mouth, where  she  loaded  2600  tons  of  coal  from  Troms^,  a 
transaction  which  brought  in  a  fair  profit.  She  was  then  ready 
to  be  consigned  to  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  for  service  to 
Spitsbergen,  her  first  cargo  North  shipped  from  Trondhjem 
being  400  tons  of  bulky  and  heavy  material  including  the 
Brownhoist  shipment  and  one  hundred  standards  of  lumber, 
mainly  consisting  of  piles  too  long  for  the  Munroe  to  handle. 

Complications  with  the  Munroe.  It  had  been  the 
custom  to  tie  the  Munroe  up  for  the  Winter.  Turner  thought 
it  an  unnecessary  expense  to  lose  her  service  for  eight  months, 
all  the  time  paying  the  captain,  mate,  and  engineer  their  regular 
salaries.  He  made  the  experiment  of  time-chartering  her  for 
the  Baltic  and  European  trade.  The  experiment  did  not  work 
out  well.  He  found  himself,  as  he  expressed  it,  "plunged  into 
a  succession  of  complications,  involving  the  validity  of  the 
captain's  papers,  the  desertion  of  a  part  of  the  crew,  the  placing 
of  a  Government  loading-mark  on  her  side,  questions  of  regis- 
ter and  capacity,  and  the  matter  of  insurance." 

None  of  the  Norwegian  Insurance  Companies  would  take 
the  risk  on  her  valuation  of  40,000  kroner  at  a  rate  less  than 
twenty  per  cent  a  year  in  addition  to  many  restrictions  and  con- 
ditions, all  militating  against  payment  in  case  of  loss.  No  coal- 
cargoes  had  been  insured  during  the  summer  of  191 2  and  no 
accidents  had  occurred.  This  had  effected  a  saving  of  iioo 
kroner.  Turner  thought  the  risk  for  further  use  might  well  be 
borne  by  the  Company,  so  he  let  her  sail  without  insurance, 
as  her  first  charter  called  for  immediate  delivery  at  Bergen  to 
carry  a  cargo  of  herring  to  Riga,  and  a  cargo  of  com  from 
Riga  to  Rotterdam.  The  vessel  was  in  excellent  condition, 
was  well-manned  and  under  capable  management. 

Tied  Up  for  the  Winter.  Unfortunately  the  man  who 
chartered  her  proved  to  be  "an  undesirable  customer."  Tur- 
ner took  her  away  from  him,  and,  finding  too  many  objections 
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to  a  general  time-charter,  he  tied  her  up  for  the  Winter  at 
Troms0.  He  also  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  just 
as  well  that  she  had  not  been  leased  to  any  hunting-party  in 
the  past,  for  she  was  too  useful  for  their  own  service  in  round- 
ing up  miners  in  Norwegian  ports,  carrying  supplies  to  Ad- 
vent Bay  and  bringing  back  cargoes  of  coal. 

2.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  SHIPS 

A  large  part  of  the  winter  was  thus  spent  in  settling  the 
problem  of  the  two  steamships.  The  Kwasind  had  been  ac- 
quired by  Ayer  and  Longyear,  who  formed  a  new  corporation 
called  the  Arctic  Steamship  Company,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  use  that  big  steamer  for  breaking  the  rates  of  the 
Norwegian  Insurance  Companies,  which  were  always  ex- 
tremely onerous  both  as  regarded  time-limits  and  percentage. 
How  far  this  would  be  successful  the  careful  book-keeping 
established  by  Turner  under  the  trained  control  of  Bryan  would 
show. 

There  was  considerable  likelihood  of  the  Arctic  Coal  Com- 
pany's being  compelled  for  self-protection  to  take  over  the 
contract  for  carrying  the  mail  on  the  route  established  against 
the  wishes  of  the  Company  between  Norway  and  Green  Har- 
bor. In  19 1 2  the  Norwegian  Government  paid  a  gasolene 
smack  2400  kroner  to  make  five  trips ;  the  contract,  according 
to  Turner,  "was  the  direct  result  of  pressure  brought  on  the 
department  at  Kristiania  by  Hjorth  and  Anker,  these  men 
claiming  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  protection  and  success 
of  the  squatter  claims  on  Ayer  and  Longyear's  land  at  Green 
Harbor,  that  the  Government  should  subsidize  them  in  some 
way,  in  order  that  these  trespassers  might  get  mail,  men,  and 
supplies  at  cheap  rates. 

The  Post  Office's  Contract.  Of  course  it  was  outside 
of  post-office  business  to  carry  freight  and  passengers,  yet  at 
the  demand  of  Hjorth  and  Anker  the  Post  Office  inserted  a 
clause  in  their  mail-contract  to  the  effect  that  freight  and  pas- 
sengers must  be  carried  on  this  line.  The  Department  adver- 
tised for  "tenders,"  and  on  the  last  day  of  March  Turner  was 
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constrained  to  put  in  a  bid  for  fear  a  group  of  undesirable 
speculators  might  get  the  contract  and  flood  Longyear  City 
with  liquor,  and  land  dangerous  characters.  As  no  price  for 
carrying  was  stipulated  for  such  service,  Turner  proposed  to 
make  the  rates  prohibitive,  and  he  saw  other  loopholes  in  the 
contract  which  might  easily  let  them  out  from  doing  any  busi- 
ness for  the  trespassers. 

An  Advent  Bay  Station  Proposed.  But  as  there  was 
no  likelihood  of  the  contract's  being  awarded  to  them  a  second 
season.  Turner  strongly  urged  that  pressure  should  be  brought 
on  the  Post  Office  Department  at  Washington  to  establish  a 
regular  station  at  Advent  Bay,  with  a  five-cent  stamp  and  the 
attachment  to  all  first-class  mail  of  a  three-cent-due  stamp 
for  all  service  from  Norway  to  Longyear  City.  The  Company 
would  guarantee  a  cancellation  of  10,000  five-cent  stamps, 
and  agree  to  transport  this  mail  for  a  nominal  sum  of  a  dollar 
a  year,  and  to  establish  and  maintain  a  post-office  at  Longyear 
City  for  a  percentage  of  the  cancellation. 

Turner's  Argument.  "This  whole  thing,''  wrote  Turner 
to  Mr.  Longyear,  "can  be  worked  up  in  accordance  with  the 
regular  forms  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  United 
States  postal-routes,  and  would  be  positively  the  finest  thing 
that  could  happen  to  us  at  Advent  Bay.  If  the  Government 
oflScials  at  Washington  take  the  stand  that  such  a  procedure 
is  in  violation  of  the  international  laws  of  neutrality  govern- 
ing Spitsbergen,  then  that  is  exactly  what  we  want  to  know,  and 
we  want  such  an  opinion  in  writing,  and  will  present  it  to  the 
various  Governments  of  Europe,  protesting  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  regular  Norwegian  post  office  and  postmaster 
at  Green  Harbor.  If  this  thing  will  work  for  Norway,  it  ought 
to  work  for  the  United  States  of  America.  Our  book-keeper, 
G.  W.  Bryan,  would  be  a  good  man  for  the  job  of  postmaster. 
In  addition  to  the  first-class  mail,  there  is  a  large  business  in 
other  classes  of  mail  and  the  Post  Office  Department  might 
make  a  nice  little  piece  of  money  out  of  it." 

Mail  for  Hjorth  and  Anker.  It  seemed  fair  to  take 
any  measures  to  prevent  the  Norwegians  from  getting  control 
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of  this  business,  for  they  had  stooped  to  all  sorts  of  petty  and 
even  iniquitous  transactions.  As  the  boat  used  on  the  regular 
mail-route  the  preceding  Summer  was  small  and  had  much 
difficulty  in  getting  to  Spitsbergen,  the  Company's  vessels 
had  carried  the  Green  Harbor  mail  throughout  the  season, 
merely  eliminating  such  as  was  directed  to  Hjorth  and  Anker. 
On  one  occasion,"  said  Turner  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Longyear, 
the  postmaster  slipped  two  sacks  of  sealed  mail  for  Anker 
and  Hjorth  on  our  time-chartered  steamer  Alma,  getting  it 
past  Saether,  and  then  telegraphed  to  Anker's  men  at  Green 
Harbor  that  this  mail  was  on  board,  whereupon  Anker  met 
the  Alma  in  Green  Harbor  and  took  these  two  sacks  from  the 
captain.  This  bit  of  smartness  has  been  a  standing  joke  in 
Norway  ever  since,  and  my  only  redress  in  the  matter  when  it 
came  to  my  knowledge  was  to  call  down  Saether  for  his  care- 
lessness, and  refuse  to  pay  the  captain  or  crew  any  gratuities 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  to  refuse  to  charter  this  ship  this 
year,  though  she  has  been  repeatedly  offered  us  by  the  owners. 
Other  dodges  worked  by  the  postmaster  here  [at  Troms^] 
in  aid  of  Anker  and  Hjorth  were  the  inclusion  of  Anker  and 
Hjorth  mail  in  sacks  marked  for  the  telegraph-station  force 
at  Green  Harbor,  when  his  understanding  with  us  was  that 
only  unsealed  parcels,  subject  to  our  inspection,  were  to  be 
allowed." 

Turner  thought  this  might  be  an  effective  method  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  annoyances  of  the  trespassers. 

3.  FORCE  AGAINST  FORCE 

Indications  pointed  to  the  possible  necessity  of  using  force 
to  meet  force  at  Green  Harbor.  Rumors  reached  the  Ameri- 
cans that  it  might  come  to  this  during  the  Summer.  Various 
plans  were  discussed  for  meeting  such  a  difficulty,  should  it 
arise.  One  was  to  engage  and  fit  out  a  small  vessel  in  England 
with  a  force  of  twenty  or  more  "huskies"  under  capable  leader- 
ship, employed  as  laborers  but  ready  on  occasion  to  furnish 
protection  for  the  American  interests.  No  assistance  was  to 
be  expected  from  the  Norwegian  employees  of  the  Arctic  Coal 
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Company  and  of  Ayer  and  Longyear,  for  their  sympathies 
would  probably  be  with  the  Norwegian  trespassers.  The  rela- 
tive desirability  of  English  or  Americans  as  a  police  con- 
stabulary was  discussed. 

Forceful  Measures  Possible.  Mr.  Longyear  wrote 
that  if  any  trespassers  should  appear  on  the  territory  between 
the  river  at  the  head  of  Coles  Bay  and  Advent  Bay,  Turner  or 
his  representative  might  order  them  from  the  property,  and  if 
they  did  not  leave,  he  might  eject  them  by  force.  "Should 
such  action  result  in  a  retaliation  by  the  trespassers  at  Green 
Harbor,"  he  added,  "driving  us  from  that  property,  the  situa- 
tion will  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  us."  One  would  have 
thought  that  the  seventeenth  century  War  of  the  Interlopers 
had  been  renewed!  Fortunately,  the  anticipated  show-down 
was  averted.  Turner  was  not  compelled  to  import  his  merry 
chorus  of  bouncers  from  England.  He  was  glad  of  it,  for, 
as  he  said,  he  never  had  any  luck  with  English  employees. 
Man  for  man,  they  had  given  more  trouble  than  the  Scan- 
dinavians. Both  Saether  and  Gilson  advised  against  it,  for  it 
was  quite  certain  that  the  Scandinavians  would  be  incensed  at 
the  plan  of  such  supervision,  and  unless  there  was  a  very  strong 
body  of  police  constant  friction  would  ensue.  He  suggested 
as  a  compromise  plan  to  have  a  little  larger  staff  on  the  island 
than  was  actually  required  for  operation,  and  rely  on  some  spe- 
cially designated  members  of  such  staff  to  enforce  order.  The 
prospects  of  the  Summer  were  that  they  would  have  an  unusu- 
ally small  staff  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  operatives, 
and  Turner  keenly  felt  the  need  of  having  a  nucleus  of  force 
to  call  on  for  "rough  work"  of  that  kind. 

Feeling  Against  the  English.  How  strong  the  feel- 
ing against  the  English  was  among  the  Scandinavian  employ- 
ees is  shown  by  a  wireless  which  Turner  received  about  that 
time.  When  he  left  Spitsbergen  the  preceding  October,  he 
deposited  with  G.  W.  Bryan,  their  accountant  and  expert  wire- 
less-operator, a  private  code-book  to  use  for  private  com- 
munications with  the  Troms0  office,  but  only  in  case  of  great 
necessity,  when  a  critical  stiuation  presented  itself,  the  existence 
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of  which  ought  to  be  known  to  Turner.  About  May  i  Bryan 
telegraphed : 

"Advise  you  strongly  to  come  the  moment  you  are  able. 
Ice  Fjord  was  open,  now  covered  new  ice.  Should  be  able 
to  break  to  Advent  Bay.  Judging  from  indications  it  is  my 
opinion  that  production  falls  next  month.  A  report  has  been 
circulated  to  the  effect  men  intend  to  work  as  little  as  possible 
after  allowing  for  board.    A  strong  feeling  against  English." 

Another  and  independent  testimony  as  to  conditions  among 
the  employees  wintering  in  Advent  City  is  found  in  a  private 
letter  written  by  George  Conant,  an  American  electrician  who 
had  come  up  to  Spitsbergen  on  the  Munroe's  last  trip.  It  was 
too  late  for  him  to  see  much  of  the  landscape,  as  the  sun  had 
reached  its  twilight  stage,  and  even  then  the  mercury  was  24"* 
below  zero.  He  landed  in  the  dark,  having,  as  he  said,  "eaten 
nothing  for  five  days  on  that  damnable  trip."  Bryan,  who 
showed  him  around  a  bit,  advised  him  not  to  assume  his  posi- 
tion during  the  Winter,  for  there  would  hot  be  much  for  him  to 
do  until  Spring  when  his  duties  "would  expand."  He  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Bryan  was  wise  in  this  advice,  for  "the 
whole  English  outfit"  would  have  been  down  on  him,  as,  he 
remarked,  they  were  down  on  Scott  Turner:  "they  can  not 
say  anything  too  bad  about  him." 

CoNANT^s  Account.  He  described  the  foreman's  mess 
in  which  were  four  Englishmen,  one  German,  and  one  Nor- 
wegian: "Some  of  them,"  he  said,  "are  most  bitter  against 
all  Americans  and  all  of  us  shouting  for  oar  own  country, 
and  the  international  boasting  is  something  remarkable.  It 
looked  at  first,"  he  added,  "as  if  it  would  be  a  very  hard  row 
for  me,  being  the  only  American  and  seeing  the  feeling  .  .  . 
As  soon  as  they  felt  at  ease  they  started  to  rub  it  into  me  and 
the  Company,  but  I  held  my  end  of  it  and  pulled  through  with 
a  reputation  of — as  they  say — ^a  'bloody  good  scrapper.'  " 

At  first  he  was  disappointed  at  having  little  to  do,  and  he 
realized  his  handicap  in  not  arriving  earlier  in  the  season: 
but  it  seemed  to  work  out  well,  for  he  thought  it  would  have 
been  a  hard  position,  as  the  Englishmen — the  superintendent, 
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the  foreman,  the  chief-mechanic  and  the  head  of  the  power- 
house— were  **a  very  jealous  lot,"  and  would  have  given  him 
no  aid — ^not  because  he  was  at  odds  with  any  of  them,  but 
simply  because  he  was  an  American.  As  it  was,  he  helped  on 
the  boilers  and  in  small  electrical  jobs  without  letting  on  that 
he  had  a  three  years'  contract  with  Turner,  and  he  treated  the 
head  of  the  power-house  and  machine-shop  as  if  the  latter 
were  boss :  that  pleased  him  and  his  associates. 

Bad  Boilers.  "In  December,"  he  wrote,  "both  boilers 
started  to  leak  badly,  and  we  had  much  work  upon  them.  The 
threads  in  the  boiler-heads  which  the  screw-tubes  screw  into 
were  eaten  into  by  the  salt  they  used  last  Summer,  and  the 
continual  straining  of  the  boilers  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
never  intended  for  the  pressure  of  the  engines — one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  They  gave  us  much  trouble;  in  fact  one 
boiler  has  nearly  all  its  tubes  filled  with  stay-tubes  made  of 
pipe  as  large  as  would  go  in,  thus  cutting  down  its  capacity 
greatly.  They  are  still  leaking  some  and  quite  some  too !  The 
pressure  had  to  be  cut  down  in  order  to  use  them  at  all  with  the 
result  that  we  have  had  poor  power  in  the  mine  ever  since.* 

Fire  at  the  Mine.  "Then  came  the  fire  on  January  29 
in  the  dark  season :  absolutely  no  daylight ;  thermometer  about 
25**  below  and  fierce  wind.  In  fact,  after  the  fire  we  could 
not  go  to  the  power-house  at  all — could  not  get  there.  We 
thought  we  had  lost  two  men  who  thought  they  could  do  it. 

"I  think  with  the  conditions  as  they  were  that  we  made 
remarkable  time  in  getting  the  thing  started  again.  For  light, 
we  had  candles  with  three  or  four  parafine  lamps,  and  bon- 
fires outside. 

"The  fire  we  had  to  fight  with  snow.  Of  course  we  have 
no  water,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  snow  is  so  dry  it 
will  burn.  We  could  make  no  impression  on  the  fire,  so  of 
course  it  had  to  burn,  but  the  walls  are  of  concrete;  so  they 
stood  luckily.  Altogether  we  have  had  a  tough  Winter,  though 
they  say  the  weather  has  been  milder  than  usual." 


♦These  boilers  were  built  in  Norway,  and  were  never  good  for  much. 
The  Norwegian  makers  refused  to  do  anything  to  remedy  their  defective 
work. — J.  M.  L. 
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A  "Bum  Place."  He  thought  the  general  manager  and 
superintendent  were  very  sensible  to  spend  their  Winter  in 
Norway  and  elsewhere:  "for  this  is  one  bum  place.  The 
mercury  from  October  i  till  April  i  is  from  twenty  to  forty 
Centigrade  below  zero,  and  winds  that  you  certainly  could  not 
imagine,  with  blizzards  of  very  fine  snow  that  it  is  impossible 
to  see  at  all.  You  sit  in  your  room  at  night  with  your  feet 
in  fur  shoes  and  upon  a  chair  or  stool  made  of  an  old  box,  for 
the  floors  are  like  ice.  On  the  floor  back  of  my  bed  last  Winter 
there  lay  a  pile  of  snow  for  two  weeks  that  had  blown  in 
through  the  joints  in  one  of  the  storms.  I  left  it  there  to  see 
how  long  it  would  stay  without  melting,  but  in  two  weeks  dug 
it  out  and  there  was  over  a  half-bushel.  Last  year  a  man  was 
four  hours  going  from  the  power-station  to  the  staff-house — 
a  third  of  a  mile.  This  year  we  have  had  two  lost  men  but 
found  them.  One  works  on  the  dock,  and  the  wind  came  up 
and  snow  after  he  had  gone  to  work  after  dinner.  He  was 
one  half-hour  overdue,  and  eight  men  went  in  search  of  him 
but  found  him  on  the  way  all  right.  I  had  my  lesson,  too, 
in  coming  up  two  days  after  the  fire.  Four  of  us  had  to  crawl 
on  our  hands  and  knees  for  one-hundred  yards  up  a  grade. 
When  I  got  home  my  face,  nose,  and  chin  were  frost-bitten, 
you  would  say  frozen;  but  we  call  a  skin-freeze  a  frost-bite; 
when  the  flesh  is  frozen  we  say  frozen.  I  have  had  some  part 
of  my  face  frost-bitten  all  the  time  .    .    . 

Monotony  of  Fare.  "There  has  been  all  kinds  of  kick- 
ing here  on  the  food,  and  while  at  times  the  food  has  been  rank, 
I  have  done  pretty  well  with  it.  I  did  not  come  here  to  a  basket- 
picnic,  nor  do  I  expect  to  get  the  same  as  at  home,  but  there 
has  been  no  variety  at  all,  and  milk,  of  course,  has  been  all 
tinned.  We  have  had  at  time  at  the  foreman's  mess  cows' 
milk,  but  two  cows  to  supply  the  staff-house  and  the  sick  ones 
do  not  have  much  to  spare.  Reindeer  have  been  scarce,  also 
reaper  [ryper] -geese  have  just  come,  but  as  yet  we  have  had 
none;  ducks  have  not  come.  The  Englishmen  say  I  have  a 
cast-iron  stomach  for  food  that  they  say  is  not  fit  to  eat  and 
won't  eat  it ;  I  get  along  pretty  well  with  it." 
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Many  Handicaps.  He  described  the  handicaps  which  he 
thought  were  many  and  insuperable.  Never  was  there  a  job 
which  went  smoothly:  there  were  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
everything.  The  engineer,  whom  he  called  a  "clever  steam- 
man  and  a  good  mechanic  and  the  squarest  of  the  bunch/'  had 
only  one  "obstacle/'  and  Conant  says  he  talked  about  it  for 
a  week.    The  cold  and  the  darkness  were  as  annoying  as  any : 

"In  the  pit  itself  it  makes  but  little  difference,  but  on  the 
outside  you  can  easily  see  the  handicap.  October  16  the  sun 
for  the  last  time  above  the  horizon  at  midday;  April  19  the 
first  midnight  sun,  and  on  August  23  the  last.  Then  the  cold. 
The  best  and  simplest  illustration  of  the  handicap  is  a  man 
repairing  a  sled-shaft  in  the  dark  under  an  electric  light,  thirty- 
two  candle-power  outside  the  power-house  (we  have  no  shop 
except  the  box  of  a  machine-shop  twenty  feet  by  ten),  driving 
a  f our-inct\  spike  where  a  two-inch  one  would  be  right ;  but  he 
had  to  use  a  four-inch  so  the  head  would  stand  up  above  his  big 
mittens  in  order  to  hit  it  with  his  hammer:  and  so  it  is  all 
through.  There  should  be  a  shop  large  enough  to  take  all  of 
that  work  in.  In  the  machine-shop  we  have  to  wear  mittens 
in  order  to  handle  the  tools  and  machines  and  steel  or  iron,  for 
they  are  like  ice. 

"Of  course,  the  greatest  handicap  is  the  ever-changing  per- 
sonnel of  the  outfit.  On  the  first  two  boats  will  go  down  the 
winter  crew  almost  to  a  man,  and  not  over  ten  per  cent  will 
be  here  next  Winter.  On  the  first  two  boats  comipg  up  will 
come  the  summer  crew,  and  they  say  the  same  thing  of  them. 
Of  course  we  have  to  keep  the  gang  here  in  order  to  have 
them  for  the  daylight  when  it  comes,  for  there  is  much  to  do 
in  getting  everything  in  shape  so  that  the  summer  crew  can  get 
to  work  at  once.  Besides  the  coal  to  be  shipped,  there  is  the 
construction-work,  and  only  four  months  to  do  it  in.  We 
work  Sundays  as  well.'' 

Obvious  Criticisms.  He  pointed  out  that  the  wastage  in 
beef  and  other  perishable  food-stuflfs  was  about  forty  per  cent 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  it  in  one  of  the  ware-houses 
where  there  was  great  variation  of  temperature:   "If  we  had 
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a  properly-constructed  storage  filled  with  ice  on  the  top  in  the 
Winter,  I  think  the  ice  would  last  until  the  next  Winter,  thereby 
not  allowing  the  temperature  to  go  above  freezing.  This 
building,  used  for  all  perishable  food,  should  of  course  be 
fire-proof,  located  out  of  line  and  away  from  the  other  build- 
ings, and  with  no  heat  in  it,  or  stove  rather,  thereby  cutting 
the  danger  of  fire  to  an  improbability.  As  it  is  now,  some  is 
in  the  stable,  some  in  warehouse  Number  Three,  some  in  bimk- 
house  Number  Five,  and  some  in  bunkhouse  Number  Seven. 
All  have  stoves.  Number  One  and  Two  warehouses  have  no 
fires  in  them,  and  have  some  supplies.  Should  Number  Three 
warehouse,  which  has  two  fires,  burn  in  October  or  November, 
or  even  later,  you  may  guess  where  we  should  be.  "While  the 
bunkhouses,  some  of  which  have  four  or  five  stoves,  are  taken 
care  of,  for  the  most  part  by  janitors,  everybody  has  a  hand 
in  them ;  you  may  go  in  and  see  clothes  hanging  all  around  a 
stove  that  is  red-hot,  and  a  very  sharp  wind  blowing.  You  see 
some,  in  fact  many,  do  their  own  washing,  and  the  drying  at 
the  stove.  We  have  no  laundry  with  arrangements  made  so 
that  everybody  would  have  the  washing  done  for  them,  and  it 
would  result  in  some  of  the  men  being  cleaner  and  the  camp 
more  healthful." 

Lack  of  Amusements.  He  followed  these  strictures 
with  the  remark  that  at  first  he  proposed  to  communicate  them 
to  Mr.  Turner,  but  having  heard  that  he  was  not  a  man  who 
cared  for  new  suggestions  he  should  refrain,  yet,  he  said,  "he 
was  certain  that  any  one  staying  through  the  Winter  could  offer 
many  valuable  recommendations  which  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  camp  as  well  as  to  the  Company.  Lack  of  amusements 
was,  in  his  mind,  a  great  draw-back.  If  he  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  educational  solutions  of  Professor  Stephen  Leacock, 
he  might  for  his  own  delectation  have  taken  up  the  practice  of 
astronomy:  Mr.  Leacock,  outlining  a  Manual  of  Instruction 
in  his  "Literary  Lapses,''  says:  "Astronomy  is  intensely  in- 
teresting ;  it  should  be  done  at  night,  in  a  high  tower  in  Spits- 
bergen.    This  is  to  avoid  the  astronomy  being  interrupted." 

Mr.  Longyear's  Comment.    Mr.  Longyear's  comment  on 
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Conant's  "irreconcilable"  letter  indicated  that  he  considered  the 
man  as  an  excellent  example  of  a  "round  peg  in  a  square  hole." 
He  remarked :  "He  apparently  did  not  appreciate  that  he  was  in 
an  exploring  camp  which  had  been  built  so  far  und^r  the  most 
difficult  conditions.  He  apparently  looked  for  most  of  the  con- 
veniences of  a  civilized  community.  It  was  just  as  well  that  he 
refrained  from  troubling  Turner  with  his  suggestions,  for 
Turner  already  knew  of  them  and  many  other  needs  of  the 
camp,  which  would  be  supplied  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  was 
ascertained  that  there  was  a  mine  to  warrant  them." 

4.  THE  SCHRODER-STRANZ  EXPEDITION 

TowarcJ.the  latter  part  of  the  Winter  a  bit  of  excitement 
was  caused  at  Longyear  City  by  the  arrival  of  members  of  the 
German  Scietific  Expedition,  which,  under  the  direction  of 
Lieutenant  Hans  Schroder-Stranz  had,  in  the  later  summer  of 
1912  before,  gone  to  Northeast  Land,  not  with  the  intention 
of  makmg  a^dash  for  the  Pole,  but  to  make  a  study  of  the 
ocean-cuyrents  in  that  little-known  region.  These  Germans  had 
been  left  behind  by  their  motor-cutter,  and,  after  almost  super- 
human exertions  and  great  sufferings,  had  crossed  the  Island 
and,  reaching  Longyear  City,  demanded  hospitality.  As  their 
stay  led  to  various  complications,  their  adventure  connects  it- 
self with  the  story  of  the  mine,  and  deserves  some  fulness  of 
relation.  It  is  given  in  full  by  Dr.  Hermann  Riidiger,  the 
oceanographer  of  the  company,  who  was  one  of  those  that  were 
saved  when  they  came  to  grief. 

Lieutenant  Schroder-Stranz  bought  at  Tromsf^  a  sixty-ton 
cutter  named  Sterling,  and  rechristened  her  Herzog  Ernst  in 
honor  of  the  Duke  of  Sachsen-Altenburg,  who  made  what  the 
Germans  term  a  Studienreise — 3l  research-voyage — in  the 
Spitsbergen  waters  in  his  yacht  Senta,  and  was  the  patron  of 
the  expedition.  This  little  craft,  carrying  a  remarkable  per- 
sonnel of  sixty  passengers,  many  of  them  men  of  high  scien- 
tific attainments,  together  with  all  their  luggage  and  two  dozen 
dogs,  started  North  too  late  for  accomplishing  their  purpose 
in  the  Summer  of  1912.    They  passed  Bear  Island  on  August 
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I  and  had  an  unusually  clear  view  of  the  inhospitable,  harbor- 
less  coast,  as  it  lay  in  melancholy  aloofness,  beaten  by  the  heavy 
seas  of  the  icy  ocean  and  holding  its  treasures  of  coal  and 
metals  ''like  a  churlish  miser." 

Out  of  Provisions.  Owing  to  the  impassible  barrier  of 
the  ice  south  of  Spitsbergen,  they  found  it  impossible  to  go 
as  they  had  hoped  to  the  east  of  the  islands,  and  they  had  to 
make  a  wearisome  wide  detour  to  reach  Magdalena  Sound. 
A  little  less  than  a  kilometer  from  the  east  end  of  Adam's 
Glacier  they  encountered  the  Viktoria  Luisa,  Germany's  big- 
gest pleasure-steamer,  by  whose  officers  and  passengers  they 
were  hospitably  received  in  spite  of  their  rough  clothing,  their 
heavy  boots,-  and  dirty  faces  and  hands,  scratched  and  torn  by 
unwonted  work.  By  extraordinary  lack  of  foresight  they  had 
run  out  of  provisions,  and  had  to  obtain  supplies  from  the 
tourist  ship.  They  had  the  ''splendid  local  map  prepared  from 
the  observations  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco,"  and  for  a  time  all 
went  well.  They  were  overcome  by  the  magic  of  the  Spits- 
bergen landscape, — ''the  rugged  rocks  standing  high  or  splint- 
ered into  a  thousand  fragments,  but  with  only  occasional 
glaciers  on  the  Dane  and  Amsterdam  Islands,  or  in  another  di- 
rection tremendous  glacier-formations,  "on  which  the  enrap- 
tured eyes  sees  snow  tinged  with  a  shining  red,  caused  by  a 
sort  of  alga  (sphaerella)  which  grows  there  and  produces  that 
glimmer. 

Deep-Sea  Soundings.  They  sailed  up  as  far  as  86*  26'' 
north  latitude  and  made  soundings  of  a  depth  of  fifty-eight 
fathoms  over  the  "continental  shelf,"  bringing  up  small  pebbles, 
quartzite,  chert,  and  clay  reft  away  from  the  land  by  waves, 
wind,  and  ice,  and  commingled  with  all  kinds  of  star-fishes, 
corals,  mussels,  algae,  snails,  and  worms,  showing  how  pro- 
lific marine  life  was  in  those  dark  profundities. 

Moving  Pictures.  Little  appreciating  the  dangers  they 
were  facing,  they  took  moving-pictures  "under  a  cloudless  sky, 
the  broad  white  surface  of  the  ice  broken  by  countless  open 
spaces,  the  mirror-like  water  of  which  looked  jet-black,  and, 
all  about,  larger  and  smaller  blocks  of  glacier-ice,  miniature 
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icebergs  glittering  blue,  and,  as  a  background,  the  dark  moun- 
tains of  the  coast  from  Shoal  Point  to  the  North  Cape  and 
from  the  north  to  the  Seven  Islands,  while  over  the  mountains 
like  a  white  veil  of  mist  lay  the  gently-swelling  levels  of  the 
inland  ice." 

An  Arctic  Mirage.  The  Herzog  Ernst  became  entangled 
in  the  ice-drift  and  was  got  to  a  place  of  comparative  safety 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Some  of  the  men  went  ashore 
and  killed  a  big  polar  bear  and  a  walrus.  Near  Low  Island, 
which  was  "a  perfect  magazine  of  drift-wood  in  successive 
piles,"  they  witnessed  a  remarkable  mirage :  "To  the  south  and 
east  the  mountains  of  the  coast  seemed  to  rise  immediately  from 
the  level  surface  of  the  island,  for  the  sea  between  was  not 
visible;  in  the  north-west  the  Seven  Islands  took  on  peculiar 
forms,  at  first  quite  inexplicable  to  us,  though  we  soon  recog- 
nized that  we  were  witnessing  one  of  those  optical  illusions 
caused  by  the  clearness  of  the  Arctic  atmosphere.  We  saw 
the  islands  doubled  and  reversed,  the  upper  ones  standing  up- 
side down,  so  that  the  mountains  in  the  centers  of  them  were 
point  to  point  but  widely  separated  and  made  strange  forms 
like  columns  and  altars." 

They  put  in  at  Cove  Comfortless,  where  in  1827  Captain 
Parry  made  his  futile  dash  for  the  North  Pole,  and  where  in 
1899  and  1900  the  Swedish  Scientific  Expedition,  under  the  di- 
rection of  E.  Jaderin,  established  its  station. 

Condition  of  the  Swedish  Station.  The  dwelling- 
house,  sheds,  and  observatory  of  the  Swedes  were  still  stand- 
ing, protected  by  Point  Grozier,  a  little  quartzite  hill  running 
out  into  the  bay.  They  found  it  stately  in  appearance,  but  in- 
side devasted  by  vandal  fishermen  or  hunters :  the  windows  and 
window-frames  smashed,  locks  broken,  the  furniture  ruined; 
the  visitors'  book  was  torn — every  blank  leaf  gone;  even 
Parry's  flagstaff  with  its  inscription  had  not  been  spared.  Dr. 
Rtidiger  attributed  such  needless  destruction  to  the  search  for 
hidden  treasures  or  for  alcoholic  liquors,  or  above  all  to  pure 
destructiveness  and  malicious  mischief — "a  barbaric  outbreak 
in  a  land  without  masters  and  without  laws." 
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The  ice,  driven  by  a  northwest  wind,  crowded  down  upon 
them,  and  they  had  to  make  all  haste  to  escape.  They  could  not 
re-embark  the  dogs  which  had  been  let  out  on  the  land. 

Dr.  Riidiger  published  a  book  relating  the  story  of  their 
experiences.  He  tells  of  their  long  imprisonment,  their  at- 
tempts to  escape,  the  loss  of  eight  of  their  number,  and  of  their 
final  march  across  the  inland  ice  to  Ice  Fjord. 

Arrival  at  Longyear  City.  On  May  15  they  reached 
the  entrance  of  De  Geer  Valley,  which  slopes  gradually  toward 
the  south.  **The  water-shed  between  De  Geer  Valley  and  Ad- 
vent Valley  is  only  about  150  meters  high.  We  easily  sur- 
mounted the  ridge  and  slid  down  the  wonderful,  long-stretching 
valley  to  the  upper  hunting  hut  of  the  Arctic  Coal  Company. 
In  the  hut  were  all  sorts  of  provisions  and  utensils  and  the 
first  indications  of  approaching  civilization — empty  beer  bottles 
with  the  inscription,  "Bayrisk  01."  The  hut  itself  was  small, 
with  three  bunks,  one  above  the  other,  fireplace,  table,  and  chairs 
set  out :  it  had  as  a  tiny  Vorraum,  a  horse-stall,  and  outside  a 
two-wheeled  cart.   .    .    . 

"So  in  the  early  morning  of  May  16  we  started  on  our 
three-hour  journey  to  Advent  Bay.  One  sledge  always  went 
more  swiftly  than  the  other;  mine  was  drawn  by  four  dogs, 
escorted  by  the  three  Lapps.  Before  Longyear  Valley  we  made 
a  halt.  Dr.  Bockmann  went  ahead  to  announce  our  arrival 
to  the  little  mining-settlement.  Soon  came  a  great  sledge 
drawn  by  a  horse.  Our  packs  were  loaded  on  it  and  my 
Schlafwagen  attached  behind.  At  twelve  o'clock  Rave  and  I 
made  our  entrance  into  Longyear  City. 

MuNROE-FEVER  Again.  'The  little  mining-settlement, 
Longyear  City,  at  Advent  Bay,  was  affected  during  the  days 
and  weeks  of  our  stay  by  a  peculiar  fever.  'Mimroe-fever,'  as 
it  is  called,  is  the  yearning  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  the 
first  steamer  so  named.  Here  also  we  discovered  the  same 
phenomenon  as  we  had  observed  in  ourselves:  the  yearning 
for  home  is  not  strongest  during  the  winter  night,  but  rather 
in  the  transition-time  between  Winter  and  Summer.  That  it 
would  show  itself  so  violently  we  would  not  have  believed  pos- 
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sible.  For  the  majority  of  the  laborers — two  hundred  had 
wintered  there;  among  them  six  women  and  two  children — 
knocked  off  work  toward  the  end  of  May,  so  as  to  have  nothing 
to  do  but  wait  impatiently  for  the  coming  of  the  steamer. 

"Dr.  Bockmann,  Rave,  and  I — the  other  members  of  the 
help-expedition  had  gone  on  the  17th  of  May  to  Green  Har- 
bor— were  housed  in  the  highest  up  of  the  twenty  houses  in 
Longyear  Valley.  Just  before  our  arrival  three  rooms  in  it  had 
been  made  ready  and  they  were  working  on  the  others:  the 
house  has  four  apartments,  each  for  a  family.  Now  Rave  and 
I  had  a  room  to  ourselves,  and  Dr.  Bockmann  had  another,  the 
third  we  used  as  a  sitting-room  in  common.  A  young  semi- 
invalid  miner  from  Troms^  looked  out  for  us. 

RIjdiger's  Account  of  the  Mine.  "Before  our  door 
was  the  steep  moimtain-slope  with  the  aerial  tram  which  the 
miners  use  for  getting  up  to  the  coal-mine.  The  coal  is  sent 
down  directly  to  the  landing-stage  on  the  bay  in  rocking  bas- 
kets to  be  loaded  on  board  the  ships.  The  coal  from  the  Ter- 
tiary period,  is  of  superior  excellence  as  we  can  bear  witness. 
It  has  been  used  with  good  success  on  some  of  the  Norwegian 
State  railways. 

"Two  circumstances  above  all  are  an  obstacle  to  Spitsbergen 
mining-operations.  One  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  it  delivered : 
the  coal-steamers  have  scarcely  four  months  to  land  and  to 
load.  At  the  beginning  of  October,  191 2,  the  last  steamer  had 
already  left  Advent  Bay,  and  at  the  end  of  May,  19 13,  the  Bay 
was  still  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  ice.  Moreover  the 
Winter  of  1912-3  had  been  especially  unfavorable,  and  the 
Summer  of  191 3  also  promised  to  be  unusually  late,  so  that  this 
difficulty  must  always  be  taken  into  consideration  and  also 
the  additional  possibility  that  even  during  the  summer  months 
when  travel  by  ships  is  feasible  it  may  always  be  hampered  by 
vary  ice-conditions. 

Treatment  of  Labor.  "The  second  difficulty  is  that  the 
management  of  the  business  rests  in  the  hands  of  Americans, 
while  the  greater  number  and  for  this  particular  business  the 
better-fitted  laborers  are  Norwegians.    This  is  in  my  opinion  a 
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decided  disadvantage,  since  the  labor-question  is  quite  unique 
in  the  peculiar  shut-in  Arctic  conditions.  If,  for  example,  a 
man  does  not  work,  he  must  in  spite  of  the  undertaker  be  pro- 
vided till  the  next  Summer  with  dwelling,  clothing  and  food, 
for  he  cannot  leave  Spitsbergen.  Even  in  the  matter  of  admin- 
istration there  are  also  a  number  of  problems  which  render 
the  profitable  outcome  of  such  a  business  extremely  dubious." 

As  they  were  made  quite  welcome  and  hospitably  treated 
they  enjoyed  their  visit,  especially  as  they  had  various  German 
countrymen  with  whom  to  associate,  and  others  from  the  wire- 
less station  at  Green  Harbor,  who  told  them  that  a  few  weeks 
before,  the  first  child  ever  bom  on  Spitzbergen  had  arrived. 

Instead  of  waiting  till  the  coming  of  the  Munroe  they  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  return  to  Europe  on  the  ship  of  the  d-i 
rector  of  the  Northern  Exploration  Company,  Mansfield,  which 
sailed  from  Green  Harbor  just  before  the  drift-ice  cut  off  com- 
munications. 

Repudiation  of  the  Debt.  This  party  of  Germans  had 
drawn  supplies  from  the  Superintendent  on  credit,  and  by 
April  9  their  debt  amounted  to  4300  kroner,  and  600  more  for 
medical  expenses.  Schroder-Stranz  sent  a  wireless  message 
to  Captain  Ritscher,  a  member  of  the  refugee-party  at  Long- 
year  City,  guaranteeing  3500  kroner;  but,  later,  when  Turner 
discovered  that  the  debt  contracted  amounted  to  6000  kroner, 
and  demanded  a  settlement  of  the  account,  Schroder-Stranz 
repudiated  all  personal  responsibility,  asserting  that  the  mat- 
ter had  been  entrusted  to  the  German  Committee  of  the  "Hilfe 
ftir  deutsche  Forscher  im  Polareis." 

This  Committee  refused  to  pay.  The  Deutsche  Arctische 
Forschung  Society  had  in  the  meantime  been  collecting  funds 
through  their  Captain  Berg  for  the  unlucky  members  of  the 
expedition,  but,  as  the  committee  had  separated  from  the 
parent-society,  it  refused  to  honor  Schroder-Stranz's  demand. 
He,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  that  he  had  signed  his  name, 
not  in  his  personal  capacity  but  as  merely  the  head  of  the  ex- 
ploring expedition  which  had  come  to  grief.  He  wrote  the 
Arctic  Coal  Company : 
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"I  reckoned  also  that  that  was  already  collected  and  that 
more  was  to  be  expected  after  the  committee,  Hilfe  f iir  deutsche 
Forscher  im  Polareis  separated  from  the  'Deutsche  Forschung' 
took  all  the  money  and  income,  and  now  makes  difficulties  as 
to  its  obligations.  I  do  not  feel  at  all  obliged  to  pay  these  6000 
kroner,  and  am  not  able  to,  either.  More  has  surely  come  in 
by  this  collection  than  can  be  used,  and  the  collection  is,  as  the 
name  shows,  for  that  kind  of  expense." 

A  Worthless  Guarantee.  Turner  immediately  sent  a 
wireless  to  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  at  Spitsbergen  declaring 
that  Schroder-Stranz's  guarantee  was  worthless,  and  ordering 
the  Superintendent  to  refuse  further  advances  of  supplies 
without  good  and  sufficient  security.  The  Superintendent  made 
no  reply  to^this  order,  but  went  on  allowing  the  Germans  to  take 
what  they  wanted. 

Turner  also  wrote  a  stem  letter  to  Schroder-Stranz,  ex- 
pressing his  surprise  that  he  should  have  repudiated  his  guar- 
antee. "This  Company,"  he  said,  "saw  a  telegram  from  you 
guaranteeing  3500  kroner  to  be  used  in  giving  aid  to  the  un- 
fortunate members  of  your  Arctic  expedition.  Acting  at  once 
upon  this  personal  guarantee,  our  winter  mining-force  at  Ad- 
vent Bay  furnished  medical  attendance,  food,  supplies,  men 
and  dogs,  and  help  of  every  kind.  These  expenses  will  later  be 
enumerated  in  an  itemized  bill. 

"Now  that  we  have  done  this  work  and  spent  this  time  and 
money  in  your  behalf,  after  accepting  your  guarantee  in  good 
faith  and  without  question,  you  deem  it  your  privilege  to  re- 
pudiate your  word  in  the  matter  and  leave  American  share- 
holders, who  have  no  interest  in  you  or  your  expedition,  to  pay 
the  bills. 

"We  have  to  say  that  this  is  a  commercial  Company  en- 
gaged in  mining  and  shipping  coal.  We  are  business  people, 
and  in  the  habit  of  operating  along  strict  business  lines.  Know- 
ing something  of  your  reputation,  our  winter  superintendent 
accepted  your  telegraphic  word  as  security.  We  therefore 
hold  you  personally  responsible  in  so  far  as  we  have  expended 
money  in  the  relief  of  your  party. 
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"We  know  nothing  about  the  *Hilfe  fiir  deutsche  Forscher 
im  Polareis'  or  any  other  of  your  committees,  and  we  have  had 
no  dealings  with  them,  and  if  you  do  not  discharge  your  obli- 
gations to  this  Company,  we  will  take  the  matter  up  in  the  news- 
papers and  law-courts  of  your  country,  and  get  redress  and 
satisfaction  in  that  way. 

"We  do  not  think  it  will  look  very  well  in  print  to  see  a 
German  gentleman  repudiating  his  guarantee  for  money  con- 
cerned in  the  relief  of  destitute  and  suffering  German  subjects, 
and  the  responsibility  for  the  loss  incurred  being  placed  on 
American  subjects  thousands  of  miles  away." 

He  ended  by  threatening  to  begin  proceedings  against 
Schroder-Stranz  in  diplomatic  circles,  and  to  place  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  competent  German  attorneys. 

The  Company's  Norwegian  lawyers  offered  to  undertake 
the  case  on  condition  the  actual  outlays  and  a  commission  of 
five  or  ten  per  cent  according  to  difficulties  were  assured.  They 
thought  the  expense  would  be  considerable.  Turner  found 
out  through  German  lawyers  that  Schroder-Stranz  claimed  to 
have  no  available  funds,  though  he  lived  in  "an  elegant  five- 
room  flat  furnished  with  very  expensive  furniture,"  and  his 
father  had  an  estate  in  Stranz  in  Westphalia  worth  a  million 
and  a  half  marks,  though  it  was  heavily  mortgaged. 

Turner  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  much  less 
expensive  to  have  the  matter  settled  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels, and  he  wrote  the  Boston  office,  asking  them  to  take  it 
up  by  way  of  Washington,  engaging  Mr.  Nathaniel  Wilson  to 
present  the  claim  to  the  German  Government  by  the  offices  of 
the  German  Minister.  In  this  way  the  whole  amount  might  be 
recovered — not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

A  Bull-headed  Blunder.  Some  sympathy  might  have 
been  felt  for  the  participants  of  the  expedition  had  it  not  been 
so  foolishly  managed.  All  their  calamities  were  due  to  the 
grossest  and  most  inexcusable  ignorance.  Everything  was  done 
in  a  "bull-headed  way."  Even  the  story  that  they  told  was 
regarded  as  ridiculous  and  caused  no  end  of  laughter  among 
those  who  knew  its  details.     The  Coal  Company  sent  out  a 
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relief-expedition  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  their  friends,  but 
it  failed  to  find  them ;  some  of  its  members  were  severely  frost- 
bitten. The  Director  of  the  German  Scientific  Station  told 
Mr.  Longyear  the  next  Summer  that  the  Schroeder-Stranz 
party  was  better  supplied  with  provisions  and  had  a  more  com- 
plete equipment  than  the  rescuers  had.  Their  report  of  the 
deaths  and  hardships  were  in  reality  cases  of  pure  "funk." 

Turner's  Annoyance.  Turner  was  greatly  annoyed  at 
the  whole  affair  and  called  it  **a  rotten  piece  of  business- 
procedure.''  The  superintendent,  he  said,  "knows  that  we  have 
been  repeatedly  stung  in  this  same  way,  but  he  still  persists  in 
arranging  these  matters  directly.  Had  he  referred  the  business 
to  this  office,  we  could  have  insisted  on  the  deposit  of  a  suitable 
amount  in  bank  in  Norway,  to  be  paid  against  our  certified 
bill,  and  there  would  have  been  no  trouble  whatever  about  it. 
He  was  warned  last  Fall  against  this  very  thing,  as  our  previ- 
ous experience  with  his  arrangements  have  invariably  resulted 
in  losses  to  this  Company." 

In  the  meantime  he  was  following  up  the  matter  by  getting 
in  touch  with  the  American  Ministers  in  Kristiania  and  Berlin 
and  with  the  Norwegian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  he 
thought  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  he  should  secure  a  complete 
settlement :  "all  Government  affairs  of  this  kind  move  slowly/' 
he  commented. 

The  Germans,  after  exhausting  their  supply  of  technical  de- 
lays, demanded  an  itemized  bill.  This  was  sent,  and  after  sev- 
eral months  of  delay,  one  item  of  seven  kroner  was  criticized. 
Turner  told  them  to  deduct  it  though  it  was  as  legitimate  a 
charge  as  any,  and  then  the  bill  was  paid. 

Destitute  Hunters.  The  somewhat  similar  case  of  the 
destitute  hunters  who  had  claimed  shelter  at  Longyear  City 
and  likewise  caused  the  Company  considerable  expense,  had 
dragged  on  until  about  this  time,  but  at  last  it  was  settled  after 
a  fashion.  The  Norwegian  Government  definitely  refused  to 
consider  itself  accountable  for  their  misfortunes  and  their 
bills;  but  the  local  furriers  who  employed  the  men  had  been 
forced  to  make  a  settlement  out  of  co^rt :  the  120  kroner  which 
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they  paid  fell  far  short  of  reimbursing  the  Company  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  sufferers ;  but  it  was  regarded  as  a 
moral  victory  as  it  furnished  a  precedent. 

Still  another  of  the  superintendent's  ill-advised  methods 
came  to  light :  Turner  had  requested  him  not  to  make  overtime- 
pajrments.  The  books  showed  that  in  seven  months  he  had 
given  away  nearly  27,000  hours,  amounting  to  more  than 
$3500.  This  had  been  a  custom  in  the  past,  and  Turner  reck- 
oned it  had  cost  the  Company  between  $15,000  and  $20,000. 
He  had  never  seen  such  a  practice  before  except  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions,  and  believed  it  was  quite  needless  on  Spits- 
bergen. 

5.  NEW  PLANS  FOR  MINERS 

Turner  had  made  up  his  mind  that  under  no  circumstances 
would  he  re-engage  the  winter  superintendent,  and  he  felt 
very  anxious  for  the  Boston  office  to  find  a  substitute  as  soon 
as  possible.  He  outlined  the  chief  qualifications  for  that  posi- 
tion : — The  man  should  be  "at  least  forty  years  old,  preferably 
unmarried,  and  not  a  college  graduate." 

Qualifications  for  Superintendent.  "No  man,"  he 
wrote,  "should  be  considered  who  has  not  already  been  super- 
intendent of  at  least  two  coal-mines  employing  over  three 
hundred  men.  He  should  be  offered  a  good  salary  on  a  sliding 
scale,  so  that  after  he  once  starts  in  he  cannot  afford  to  quit. 
A  substantial  increase  of  salary  should  be  given  each  year,  and 
possibly  a  good  bonus  at  the  end  of  the  third  year.  It  is  pref- 
erable that  he  pay  his  own  living  expenses  at  the  mine,  but 
will  be  given  a  furnished  house,  coal,  light,  etc.,  free.  Expe- 
rience in  coal-mining  and  handling  men  are  the  two  main  re- 
quirements. Spitsbergen  is  no  fit  training-school  for  young 
men,  no  matter  how  energetic  and  ambitious  they  may  be.  We 
should  not  experiment  with  any  man  on  this  job  who  has  not 
been  a  superintendent  for  successful  operators  for  at  least 
five  years.  If  he  has  not  had  a  college  training  he  will  have 
had  several  years  more  of  actual  experience  than  a  college 
man  of  the  same  number  of  years  of  age." 
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Turner's  Letter.  Also,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Longyear,  he 
expatiated  on  the  same  matter.  He  wrote :  *'The  fact  that  a 
man  is  a  surveyor,  a  draughtsman,  or  a  highly-trained  technical 
man  will  not  add  to  his  value  on  Spitsbergen,  as  there  is  noth- 
ing going  on  in  the  Winter  calling  for  this  kind  of  talent,  and 
we  have  men  enough  to  do  these  things.  Long  experience  in 
handling  miners,  running  a  large  boarding-house  economically, 
and  the  ability  to  listen  with  patience  to  complaints,  protests, 
and  threats  from  every  workman  under  him  practically  every 
day  in  the  long  Winter,  are  the  most  important  things,  if 
coupled  with  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  coal-mining.'* 

It  chanced  that  on  March  20,  19 12,  a  man  named  Dalburg, 
then  living  in  Manila,  had  applied  for  a  position  with  the  Arctic 
Coal  Company.  Dalburg  was  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  and  was  experienced  in  coal-mining.  Gilson 
knew  him  and  spoke  highly  of  him.  He  had  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  talk  Norwegian  and  Swedish. 

Dalburg  Engaged.  Dalburg  was  engaged,  but  Turner 
did  not  show  great  enthusiasm  about  the  appointment.  On 
learning  of  it  and  receiving  from  the  Boston  office  copies  of 
correspondence  and  testimonials,  but  before  seeing  Dalburg, 
he  expressed  himself  in  these  rather  dubious  terms: 

"While  his  record  seems  to  show  that  he  is  totally  inex- 
perienced as  a  superintendent,  has  never  been  in  charge  of 
men,  and  has  been  out  of  touch  with  mining  for  several  years, 
he  may  be  able  to  handle  the  work  all  right  if  he  has  the  entire 
Summer  to  catch  on.  We  should  imagine,  however,  that  much 
of  an  increase  in  force  for  the  Winter  would  be  unwise  if  your 
affairs  are  to  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  such  an  inexpe- 
rienced man.  However,  he  is  sure  to  be  an  improvement  on 
the  man  you  have  had  there  before.  Neither  your  Summer 
nor  your  Winter  superintendents  ever  were  in  charge  of  any- 
thing before,  and  are  totally  in  the  dark  as  to  the  customary 
scope  and  duties  of  a  superintendent's  position,  and  your  prop- 
erty has  undoubtedly  suffered  much  from  just  this  lack  of 
experience.  Dalburg  seems  to  be  highly  recommended,  and 
if  he  has  the  right  stuff  in  him,  perhaps  he  will  shape  up  all 
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right.  We  arc  very  glad  to  get  him  and  will  do  our  best  to 
get  him  started  right." 

But,  as  the  old  superintendent  might  take  with  him  the 
entire  force  of  English  assistants,  Turner  asked  to  have  Dal- 
burg  bring  with  him  two  good  American  foremen  and  pick  up 
in  England  two  machine-runners  and  at  least  a  dozen  English 
miners.  In  the  same  letter  he  told  what  pains  had  been  taken 
in  signing  on  men,  but  he  was  still  skeptical  as  to  the  value 
of  Norwegian  miners.  Conant,  with  less  experience,  had  a 
higher  opinion  of  them.  "The  Norwegian,"  he  wrote  in  the 
same  letter  from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  "is  a  queer 
fellow,  easily  discouraged  if  things  don't  go  just  right  and  very 
timid,  but  if  handled  right  will  do  almost  an)rthing  for  you, 
but  he  must  be  encouraged."    Turner  wrote : 

Socialist  Workmen.  "Every  workman  in  this  North 
country  is  a  Socialist,  and  sworn  to  impede  the  working  of 
capital  whenever  possible.  The  miners  are  most  undependable. 
Another  peculiar  feature  in  Scandinavia,  and  one  which  has 
been  discussed  by  all  mining-people  in  this  country,  is  the  im- 
possibility of  getting  good  foremen.  No  workmen  develop 
into  foremen,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  Scandinavian  who  will 
drive  or  hurry  another  Scandinavian  for  an  English,  German, 
American,  or  other  foreign  company.  In  all  the  time  that  your 
Company  has  been  mining  on  Spitsbergen,  not  one  shift-boss 
or  foreman  has  been  developed  in  the  mine  from  among  the 
Scandinavian  employees,  nor  have  we  ever  been  able  to  hire 
a  foreman  in  this  country  for  the  mine." 

Mr.  Longyear  had  suggested  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
find  a  Norwegian  labor-contractor  who  would  send  up  gangs  of 
miners  and  work  them  at  the  mine  on  a  tonnage-basis.  But 
Turner  replied:  "No  one  in  Norway  or  Sweden  knows  any- 
thing about  coal-mining,  and  a  contract  of  this  kind  would 
be  too  big  for  any  of  these  fellows  to  tackle." 

Chinese  Miners.  The  possibility  of  importing  Chinese 
labor  was  also  mooted,  and  Turner  offered  to  write  to  a  friend 
who  was  acquainted  with  such  matters  and  see  if  it  were 
feasible  to  deliver  gangs  of  Chinese  at  Arkhangelsk.    He  found 
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out,  however,  that  his  friend  had  gone  to  the  gold-fields  of 
the  Lena  River  in  Siberia.  But  his  secretary  had  turned  the 
inquiry  over  to  an  English  engineer  experienced  with  Chinese 
labor  which  he  had  employed  in  Russia.  Turner,  however, 
felt  certain  that  Scandinavian  laborers  would  refuse  to  work 
with  Chinese.  This  scheme  was  not  considered  sufficiently 
promising  to  be  undertaken  at  that  time.  It  was  also  under 
consideration  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to  get  labor 
from  the  United  States  or  Canada,  New  Brunswick  or  from 
Scotland. 

Icy  Pessimism.  There  seemed  to  be  no  ready  solution  of 
this  labor-question,  and  Turner  wrote  the  Boston  office  that  it 
would  probably  continue  to  be  difficult  to  solve.  In  the  same 
letter,  which  was  about  as  icily  pessimistic  asf  the  winter  blasts 
of  Spitsbergen,  he  said  in  respect  of  an  assumption  on  the 
part  of  the  Company  that  from  the  end  of  19 13  on,  the  property 
should  be  self-supporting,  according  to  his  figures,  and  even 
earning  some  profit:  "Certainly  no  such  conclusion  as  this 
is  taken  direct  from  our  annual  report,  and  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  make  any  such  claim  for  the  property.  Likewise, 
as  we  have  as  yet  no  figures  on  the  actual  cost  of  the  different 
operations  at  Spitsbergen,  we  are  in  no  position  to  give  any 
figures  on  the  estimated  cost  of  producing  and  shipping  75,000 
tons,  and  cannot  at  this  time  answer  your  question  in  this  re- 
gard with  any  accuracy.  Your  property  is  peculiar  in  that  the 
overhead  charges  are  bound  to  increase  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  production,  as  a  certain  proportion  of  reliable  men  must 
be  kept  on  the  island  in  order  to  manage  the  Scandinavians." 

The  cost  of  handling  the  coal  was  also  increased  by  the 
higher  prices  for  freight.  Not  a  single  English  ship  was  to  be 
hired  for  the  Spitsbergen  service,  and  time-charters  were  at 
almost  prohibitive  prices  everywhere. 


XIII.     MR.  LONGYEAR'S  SUMMER  VISIT 

I.  NEW  MEN 

TURNER  had  hastened  back  to  Norway  as  soon  as  the 
Kwasind  was  despatched  on  her  commission  as  a  repu- 
table tramp  of  the  seas.  He  started  for  Spitsbergen 
on  May  31,  1913,  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  on 
the  Munroe.  A  big  iron  mine  at  Salangen,  which  had  been 
employing  five  hundred  men,  closed  up  at  the  end  of  19 12,  and 
Gilson  went  there  and,  after  personal  consultation  with  the 
manager,  engaged  a  number  of  excellent  miners.  As  no  for- 
skud  was  paid,  there  was  not  a  case  of  drunkenness  on  the 
ship.  She  tied  up  to  the  fast  ice  about  five  miles  from  Long- 
year  City  at  half -past  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  June  3 : 
within  twenty-four  hours  the  cargo,  the  supplies,  and  the  new 
men  with  all  their  luggage  were  landed,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  winter  force  were  taken  on  board  and  the  Munroe 
was  headed  South  again.  This  was  record-celerity.  Three 
of  the  winter  men  were  ill,  and  one  died  on  the  ship  before 
reaching  Troms^;  but  as  usual  the  health  of  the  laborers  had 
been  excellent.  The  supplies  had  lasted  through  the  whole 
Winter,  and  Turner  reported  that  there  had  been  no  shortage 
in  any  department. 

A  Jeremiah.  Although  the  coal-production  had  exceeded 
his  prediction  by  646  tons,  he  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  the  Winter.  He  had  left  definite  orders  with  the 
Superintendent  so  clear  and  explicit  that  it  seemed  impossible 
for  any  mistake  to  be  made;  yet  they  had  been  deliberately 
ignored.  He  wrote  on  June  14  a  most  dolorous  epistle,  worthy 
of  a  Jeremiah  of  coal-mining : 

"We  found  the  mine  in  very  bad  shape.  Most  of  my 
instructions  of  last  Fall  had  not  been  carried  out.  The  con- 
veyors had  been  put  in  a  place  other  than  the  one  ordered, 
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with  the  result  that  the  mine  has  been  worked  into  a  pocket, 
right  up  against  the  fault,  making  it  impossible  for  us  to  do 
much  in  the  way  of  producing  coal  this  Summer.  One  con- 
veyor had  to  be  stopped  and  taken  out  and  stored  as  there  was 
no  place  for  it  to  work,  and  the  other  has  only  a  few  weeks' 
work  ahead  of  it  before  it  also  must  stop.  Curiously  enough, 
in  going  over  your  whole  mine  we  are  unable  to  find  a  single 
face  300  feet  long  where  we  can  start  the  coal-cutters.  Our 
plans  for  development  during  the  Winter  were  disregarded,  and 
we  have  had  to  set  our  entire  summer  force  to  opening  up 
the  mine,  driving  headings,  and  moving  rock,  in  order  to  get 
a  place  to  work.  This  is  a  great  pity,  as  this  work  should  be 
done  in  the  Winter,  and  the  Summer  devoted  to  mining  coal. 
In  five  weeks  more  we  hope  to  have  Number  10  North  driven 
ahead  to  the  long-wall  face,  whereupon  we  will  install  the  con- 
veyors there  as  a  makeshift,  and  run  them  there  the  rest  of 
the  Summer.  We  therefore  figure  that  we  may  be  able  to  begin 
producing  coal  at  a  fair  rate  about  August  ist.  The  main 
entry  has  not  been  advanced  a  foot.  In  fact,  it  stands  exactly 
where  it  did  four  years  ago,  with  the  face  near  the  fault. 
You  will  note  that  my  last  Fall's  instructions  were  to  drive  this 
ahead  280  feet,  and  try  to  locate  the  coal  beyond  the  fault. 
Likewise,  not  a  foot  in  any  gate  has  been  driven  past  the  fault, 
and  we  are  unable  to  show  any  coal  beyond  this  point.  Min- 
ing operations  have  now  exposed  this  fault  over  a  length  of 
several  hundred  feet,  cutting  the  coal  off  sharply.  As  this 
leaves  the  mine  in  bad  shape,  I  have  had  to  start  driving  the 
main  heading  this  Summer,  although  we  can  ill  afford  to  use 
our  small  mining  force  on  work  of  this  kind. 

New  Boilers  Needed.  He  confirmed  Conant's  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  boilers:  one  had  "practically  failed  in  its 
entirety"  and  Pacey,  the  master-mechanic,  advised  scrapping 
it  unless  extensive  and  expensive  repairs  were  made  on  it. 
Extensive  and  expensive  repairs  were  constantly  necessary. 
The  other  was  in  bad  shape.  The  steam-pressure  had  to  be 
reduced  from  150  pounds  to  130  pounds,  and  while  all  the 
transformers  at  the  mine  were  designed  for  2200  volts,  the 
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voltage  never  exceeded  1600.    He  took  the  bull  by  the  horns 
and  ordered  a  new  boiler. 

Turner  took  hold  with  energy  to  organize  the  summer  force. 
Although  one  of  the  American  employees  had  not  been  used  all 
Winter,  he  thought  it  might  be  well  to  keep  him,  and  of  an- 
other, when  it  was  reported  to  him  that  he  had  been  up  to 
the  mine  only  once  and  had  to  have  the  assistance  of  three  men 
to  get  him  down  again,  and  that  for  days  and  weeks  he  had 
not  been  out  of  his  room,  Turner  wrote  that  he  was  "absolutely 
valueless:  He  is  too  old  and  cannot  stand  the  climate,  in 
addition  to  which  he  has  not  had  the  experience  to  fit  him  for 
such  work  and  such  conditions  as  are  encountered  on  Spits- 
bergen." 

Dalburg  Missing.  He  was  counting  on  Dalburg  and  a 
wholly  new  organization :  "the  newer  the  force  and  the  more 
complete  the  organization  the  better."  But  when  the  Munroe 
got  back  on  her  second  trip  on  June  14,  bringing  ninety-three 
more  men,  Dalburg  was  not  among  the  passengers.  Turner 
had  not  heard  a  word  from  him,  but  reported  on  the  25th  that 
the  island  organization  was  in  fairly  good  shape  for  the  sum- 
mer, and  he  hoped  to  meet  Dalburg  in  Tromsj^  early  in  July. 
The  former  Superintendent,  who  by  this  time  had  gone  back 
to  England  with  all  his  effects  and  paid  in  full,  was  very  de- 
sirous of  getting  a  new  contract.  "I  told  him  that  I  would 
make  no  such  contract,"  wrote  Turner,  "but  that  I  would  let 
him  know  if,  after  the  tour  of  inspection  by  my  principals 
this  Summer,  it  should  appear  that  we  could  make  any  further 
use  of  him.  Leaving  the  matter  in  this  light  seemed  wisest, 
as  we  had  to  hold  some  of  the  winter  operatives  and  English 
miners  over  for  the  Summer,  which  we  could  probably  not 
have  done  had  he  circulated  the  definite  news  that  he  was 
not  coming  back." 

A  Late  Spring.  Even  at  that  late  day.  Advent  Bay  was 
blockaded  with  ice  from  the  Point  to  the  dock,  and  no  shipping 
of  coal  could  begin.  The  Spring  had  been  unusually  late 
again,  and  much  snow  lay  on  the  ground.  Earlier  in  the  season 
there  had  been  open  water,  and  a  steamship  which  arrived 
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to  bring  back  the  Gennan  refugees  had  no  difficulty  in  clear- 
ing; just  afterwards  a  vast  mass  of  drift-ice  was  brought  up 
against  the  coast  by  south  winds  and  effectually  blocked  naviga- 
tion for  weeks.  Turner  was  inclined  to  import  a  Norwegian 
ice-breaking  boat  for  use  in  the  Spring  to  open  a  passage  to 
the  dock.  Advent  Bay,  he  said,  was  always  the  last  bay  on 
the  Spitsbergen  to  open,  and  a  vessel  designed  for  the  purpose 
could  probably  with  ease  break  the  thirty  inches  of  rotten 
Winter  ice  which  caused  the  trouble.  Mr.  Turner  thus 
relates  the  story  of  Dalburg's  connection  with  the  mine : 

Arrival  of  Dalburg.  "Dalburg  arrived  at  Troms^  on 
June  25  and  went  North  two  days  later;  he  made  an  excellent 
impression,  and  Turner  had  high  hopes  of  him.  He  had  come 
direct  from  the  Philippines  via  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad, 
and  had  been  traveling  continuously  for  more  than  a  month. 
Except  Turner,  no  one  in  Norway  or  Spitsbergen  knew  he  wasf 
coming,  and  after  his  arrival  no  one  knew  in  what  capacity 
he  would  serve.  In  order  to  aHow  Dalburg  a  chance  to  make 
good  step  by  step,  and  in  order  that  he  might  be  learning  the 
business  from  all  its  angles,  at  the  same  time  that  the  manager 
was  sizing  him  up,  Dalburg  was  shipped  to  Spitsbergen  as  an 
ordinary  employee,  and  was  first,  early  in  June,  191 3,  put  to 
work  in  the  mine  as  a  helper  to  the  night- foreman.  He  made 
good  at  this  and  at  each  succeeding  point,  and  was  rapidly 
advanced  to  night-foreman,  assistant  to  the  day- foreman,  day- 
foreman,  day-foreman  of  the  mine,  mine  superintendent,  and, 
late  in  September,  he  was  made  winter  superintendent.  Thus, 
after  six  years  spent  in  the  tropics  among  Spanish-speaking 
people,  Dalburg  was,  within  three  months,  speaking  Norwegian 
and  Swedish,  in  charge  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  a 
busy  camp  within  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  Pole — 
quite  a  transition!  He  remained  with  the  company  until  the 
end  of  the  American  regime,  and  proved  himself  a  most  effi- 
cient and  reliable  man.*" 

Dalburg  brought  no  assistant  foremen  with  him,  but  left 


'^Subsequently  Turner  took  Dalburg  with  him  on  a  two-year  expedition 
in  South  America.    J.  M.  L. 
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with  Turner  various  memoranda  r^arding  possible  candidates, 
all  of  whom  were  graduates  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
and  able  men.  It  was  planned  for  whichever  were  engaged  to 
stop  in  England  and  pick  good  foremen,  machine-runners 
capable  of  directing  the  work  with  the  Diamond  long-wall 
machine,  the  air-drill,  and  the  new  Sullivan  chain-machine,  all 
of  which  were  electrically  operated.  Turner  thought  that, 
as  the  English  machine-runners  at  the  mine  were  receiving 
£4-10-0  a  week,  together  with  free  transportation,  board  and 
lodging,  and  as  in  Sheffield  all  applicants  were  demanding  £6 
sterling  a  week,  equivalent  to  $125  a  month,  it  might  be  just 
as  economical  to  bring  over  American  runners. 

Bailey's  Impressions.  The  man  finally  engaged  as  Dal- 
burg's  assistant  was  James  R.  Bailey.  Bailey,  shortly  after 
arriving  at  Longyear  City,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Arctic  Coal  Company  in  which  he  gives  some  of  his  per- 
sonal impressions  of  the  mine  and  the  men  in  charge.  He 
was  favorably  impressed.  Saether  "extended  courtesy  and 
kindness"  to  him.  Of  Scott  Turner  he  said,  "I  would  say 
without  flattery  I  do  not  think  the  Company  could  have  a  more 
go-ahead  man  in  every  respect."  Dalburg  in  his  opinion  was 
"the  one  who  should  have  held  the  reins  out  here  years  ago." 
They  had  been  around  the  mine  together  several  times,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  the  man  to  bring  Longyear  City  up  to  a  better 
stand :  "his  ideas  are  very  far-reaching." 

A  Hard  Proposition.  Bailey  wrote:  "The  mine  itself 
has  been  a  hard  proposition  apart  from  the  men  employed  as 
miners.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  developments  have  been  very 
slow  with  all  the  difficulties  encountered.  The  fault  is  a  great 
drawback,  but  there  has  not  been  any  prospecting  done  to  try 
and  locate  the  coal,  from  what  Mr.  Dalburg  has  shown  me. 
He  has  gone  farther  in  two  months  in  that  line  than  others 
have  gone  in  the  past  three  years,  and  it  is  work  that  should 
have  been  pushed  ahead  by  all  means,  since  the  Company  has 
gone  to  such  an  enormous  outlay.  I  have  never  come  in  con- 
tact with  a  Company  before  who  have  shown  such  grit  to  have 
had  or  must  have  had  such  little  returns. 
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"The  housing  and  feeding  of  the  men  in  your  employ  up 
here  are  fine,  which  also  surprises  me  considering  the  develop- 
ments in  the  mining  have  been  so  slow.  The  class  of  men 
are  poor  as  miners,  which  also  entails  a  big  expense  in  teaching 
them,  but  we  must  utilize  patience,  and  endeavor  to  make  the 
best  of  them  and  get  the  best  possible  results  we  can." 

He  ended  by  wishing  the  Company  every  success,  and 
promising  to  put  forth  his  very  best  efforts  toward  making  it. 

2.  IMPROVEMENTS  AT  LONGYEAR  CITY 

Mr.  Longyear  sailed  on  the  Kronprinzessin  Cecilie  of  the 
North-German  Lloyd  Line  on  July  5,  191 3,  and  arrived  at 
Hamburg  about  noon  on  the  i6th.  Proceeding  from  Hamburg 
by  train,  he  crossed  through  northern  Germany,  where  the 
country  looked  fertile  and  well-cultivated,  with  fine  heavy 
crops.  In  one  place  he  saw  a  deer  nibbling  at  the  edge  of  an 
oat-field,  pheasants  near  the  track,  storks  stalking  about  the 
fields,  and  men  at  work  haying. 

"At  Stralsund,"  he  says  in  his  diary,  "the  train  was  ferried 
across  a  strait  a  mile  or  so  wide,  and  then  an  hour's  run 
brought  us  to  Sassnitz  where  we  were  put  on  a  big  car- ferry, 
open  at  the  rear  end,  like  those  on  Lake  Michigan.  On  this 
we  had  a  ride  of  over  four  hours  to  Trelleborg,  in  Sweden. 
Dinner  was  served  in  a  cheerful  dining-room  on  the  upper 
deck,  with  windows  on  two  sides.  After  the  non-English 
speaking  waiter  and  I  came  to  an  understanding,  I  got  a  good 
meal.  He  thought  I  belonged  to  a  party  of  nine  who  had 
ordered  a  table  set  for  that  many,  and  it  took  me  a  long  time 
to  get  it  through  my  head  why  other  people  were  being  served 
and  no  one  waited  on  me.  A  German  came  and  sat  at  the 
same  table,  and  after  waiting  for  a  while,  began  to  make  a  fuss. 
In  the  ensuing  conversation  I  understood  enough  to  learn 
what  the  trouble  was.  We  were  placed  at  another  table  and 
served  immediately.  The  waiter  was  expecting  the  remainder 
of  the  party  of  nine  to  appear  before  serving  any  one  at  that 
table." 

There  was  a  sleeping-car  on  the  train,  and  when  the  next 
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day  dawned  they  had  not  passed  out  of  Sweden.  "Haying," 
says  the  diary,  "has  just  begun  here,  and  the  country  is  rough 
and  rocky.  It  looks  much  like  some  parts  of  the  Lake  Superior 
country,  the  white  birches,  pines,  black  alders,  willows,  etc, 
all  have  a  familiar  and  homelike  appearance.  Some  of  the 
crops  look  well,  but  they  are  poor  compared  with  those  I  saw 
yesterday." 

In  Kristiania.  He  arrived  at  Kristiania  at  noon,  and 
went  directly  from  his  hotel  to  the  Embassy,  had  a  pleasant 
chat  with  Minister  Swenson,  but  from  the  Sun  of  Diplomacy 
there  seemed  to  stream  no  light  on  the  troubled  waters  of 
Spitsbergen,  and  Mr.  Longyear  left  for  Trondhjem  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  afternoon,  arriving  the  next  morning.  He  had 
twenty-four  hours  which  he  spent  in  making  calls  renewing  old 
acquaintances,  talking  with  some  of  the  stock-holders  of  the 
Company,  and  visiting  the  Cathedral  in  company  with  his  fa- 
vorite silversmith,  Henrik  Moller,  who  showed  him  the  chief 
points  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  ancient  cathedral,  especially 
the  beautiful  stone- work  copied  from  ancient  designs  found  in 
the  ruins.  Since  his  last  visit,  automobiles  had  become  one 
of  Trondhjem's  favorite  institutions,  and  he  rode  in  one  out 
to  the  residence  of  Herre  and  Frau  Bohne  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  where  they  had  a  large  garden  with  much  open  country 
around  them.  Strawberries  were  just  beginning  to  ripen. 

On  Finnmarken.  He  found  that  the  Kivasind  had 
sailed  for  the  North  only  twelve  hours  before;  so,  having 
missed  the  pleasure  of  riding  on  the  Company's  own  steel 
ship,  he  embarked  on  Finnmarken,  a  ship  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  feet  long,  and  packed  with  luggage  and  freight. 
On  the  deck  he  noticed  a  Chicago  one-horse  mowing-machine 
and  a  number  of  American  hay-rakes.  The  passengers  were 
all  Norwegians  and  Germans.  The  dining-room  was  in  the 
stem  of  the  vessel,  just  over  the  propeller-shaft  and,  says  Mr. 
Longyear,  with  a  pun  which  ought  to  have  sunk  the  craft,  "the 
way  that  rumbling,  bumbling  shaft  made  the  dishes  dance 
on  the  table  was  curious.  The  music  is  often  equal  to  a 
Wagner  overture   (over-chewer  is  an  especially  appropriate 
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word  to  use  in  this  connection,  where  so  many  Teutons  are 
assembled) !" 

It  was  foggy  and  rainy  all  the  way,  and  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  were  veiled  from  sight.  At  eight  o'clock  of  the  21st 
they  put  into  Svolvaer,  the  principal  town  of  the  Lofoten 
Islands,  where  ten  years  before  he  had  spent  a  day  with 
Munroe  and  Jeldness  on  their  way  to  examine  the  iron-ores 
of  the  Varanger  Fjord.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
22d  the  vessel  stopped  at  Lodigen,  where  the  Munroe  used  to 
telegraph  to  Troms^  that  she  would  arrive  within  a  few  hours, 
and  ask  to  have  her  meat  and  other  provisions  for  Spitsbergen 
ready  to  put  aboard.  Three  hours  later  the  mission  church, 
the  most  ancient  in  Scandinavia,  could  be  seen  on  the  shore  at 
Harstad.  Its  modem  red-tiled  roof  and  fresh  coat  of  white- 
wash made  it  look  rather  uninteresting  to  Mr.  Longyear  as  he 
looked  up  at  it  from  his  port-hole. 

At  the  New  House.  At  Troms0  he  occupied  Turner's 
usual  quarters  at  the  new  house  belonging  to  the  Company, 
and  found  it  far  more  homelike  and  comfortable  than  the 
Grand  Hotel.  It  was  conducted  by  Mrs.  MacGavin,  wife  of 
one  of  the  Company's  engineers,  and  the  household  consisted 
of  her  two  children,  with  the  aunt  and  sister  from  California, 
who  were  visiting  her.  "The  house  stands  on  a  knoll,  high  up 
on  the  hill-side  back  of  the  museum,  and  commands  a  wide 
view  up  and  down  the  fjord  and  of  mountains  all  around." 

Mr.  Longyear  was  also  much  pleased  with  the  new  and 
commodious  offices  of  the  Company ;  but  he  was  disappointed  to 
learn  that  the  Kwasind  had  sailed  directly  for  Spitsbergen, 
without  putting  in  at  Troms0  where  he  had  hoped  to  find  her. 
The  Kronprinzessin  Cecilie,  of  the  North-German  Lloyd  Line, 
with  a  load  of  tourists,  arrived  just  about  the  same  time  as 
he  did.  The  Munroe  was  unloading  coal  at  Hammerfest ;  so 
to  board  her  there  he  took  passage  on  the  Erling  Jarl,  They 
left  Tromsjrf  at  two  on  the  afternoon  of  the  24th  and  had  a 
rough  trip  to  Hammerfest  : 

Surf  on  a  Rocky  Shore.  "A  heavy  north-west  wind 
was  blowing  almost  a  gale,  and  heavy  seas  were  running  in 
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through  the  openings  between  the  islands  behind  which  most  of 
our  course  lay.  The  Erling  Jarl  tumbled  around  like  a  cork. 
There  is  one  wide  opening  where  the  Arctic  Ocean  paid  us 
its  unobstructed  compliments.  The  seas  came  at  us  broadside, 
and  then  we  did  roll.  We  were  in  this  sea  for  about  four 
hours,  during  which  we  ran  into  two  partly-sheltered  bays  to 
discharge  passengers.  At  one  of  these  places,  when  I  saw  the 
seas  dash  up  over  the  rock-bound  shore,  I  wondered  how  they 
would  make  a  landing  with  row-boats,  but  I  was  glad  to  think 
that  it  was  not  my  problem.  We  did  not  stop  to  see  how  they 
did  it.  It  was  very  cold,  and  the  rain  struck  my  face  like 
shot.  I  found  a  seat  in  the  smoking-room,  on  a  stationary 
divan,  where  I  could  brace  myself  behind  a  table  bolted  to 
the  floor,  which  protected  me  from  the  loose  furniture,  mostly 
chairs,  which  made  endless  journeys  across  the  room.  There 
were  six  light,  upholstered  chairs  and  four  heavy  ones.  After 
a  while  a  steward  came  in  and  piled  the  light  ones  behind 
the  tables,  leaving  the  heavy  ones  to  their  fate.  These  gathered 
themselves  together  as  if  for  mutual  protection,  and  then  slid 
back  and  forth  across  the  room,  bringing  up  against  the  sides 
with  a  bang.  They  cavorted  mostly  in  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  and  only  hit  my  table  occasionally  and  then  not  very 
hard." 

It  was  so  rough  that  the  supper-call  did  not  sound  until 
half -past  ten,  and  only  eight  passengers  out  of  thirty  or  forty 
responded.  The  crash  of  smashing  glass  and  crockery  and 
furniture  resounded  in  various  parts  of  the  ship,  and  it  was 
still  blowing  and  raining  when  they  arrived  at  Hammerfest 
three  hours  later.  The  captain  of  the  Munroe  came  in  the 
row-boat  for  Mr.  Longyear,  who  was  much  pleased  with  the 
new  arrangement  of  the  cabin  with  its  increased  size  and  the 
four  new  staterooms.  He  was  assigned  one  of  them  which  had 
four  good  windows  and  was  well-ventilated. 

In  Hammerfest  Harbor.  Several  of  the  Coal  Com- 
pany's vessels  were  in  the  harbor  waiting  for  the  storm  to 
blow  itself  out.  The  little  harbor  itself  had  not  changed: 
"The  same  row  of  schooners  and  small  steamers  tied  side  by 
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side  all  around."  Mr.  Longyear  thought  they  were  probably 
not  the  same  ships  he  had  seen  during  his  other  visits ;  yet  they 
looked  just  the  same :  ''Many  of  them  are  Russian  vessels  which 
come  here  to  trade.  Russians  are  not  allowed  to  fish  in  Nor- 
wegian waters,  so  they  bring  cargoes  of  flour,  timber,  salt,  and 
other  Russian  products  which  the  Norwegians  want.  These 
they  sell  and  buy  fish  with  the  proceeds.  When  the  Russian 
cargo  is  disposed  of  they  have  a  cargo  of  fish.  This  is  taken 
to  Russia  and  sold,  the  proceeds  used  to  buy  more  flour  and 
the  like.     These  vessels  are  really  peripatetic  trading-posts." 

They  cleared  for  Spitsbergen  about  two  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  and  were  soon  overtaken  and  passed  by  the  other 
steamer  which  had  been  waiting:  it  proved  to  be  the  former 
Locksley  now  renamed  the  Jemland  (Ironland),  which  had 
been  the  first  to  carry  a  commercial  cargo  of  coal  from  Advent 
Bay,  and  had  been  chartered  every  year  since  1909. 

Bear  Island  in  Sight.  During  the  morning  of  July  27 
they  were  passing  Bear  Island.  Mr.  Longyear  had  been  up  and 
down  by  it  twelve  times  before,  and  only  once  had  seen  it  in 
plain  light.  'This  time  the  fog  hung  about  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  water,  concealing  the  high  cliffs  at  the  south  end, 
but  the  rest  of  the  island  was  seen  fairly  well.  The  cliffs  at  the 
south  end  rise  vertically  out  of  the  water  1300  feet,  and  are 
most  imposing  and  picturesque.  They  look  to  be  of  red  and 
yellow  sandstone,  weathered  and  streaked  fantastically.  They 
afford  nesting-places  for  millions  of  water-fowl,  mostly  guille- 
mots, some  small  gulls,  fulmars,  etc.  At  least  nine  out  of  ten 
birds  seem  to  be  guillemots.  As  we  drew  near,  and  while  we 
were  within  ten  miles  of  the  island,  flocks  of  guillemots,  prob- 
ably male  birds,  began  to  fly  round  and  round  the  ship,  their 
numbers  constantly  increasing  until  there  were  thousands  of 
them.  Within  five  miles  of  the  land  the  water  bore  thousands 
of  mother-birds,  and  the  old  birds  made  a  growling,  grunting 
noise  which  sounded  to  me  more  like  animals  than  birds.  The 
little  birds  swam  close  to  their  mothers,  who  did  not  desert 
the  chicks  although  we  almost  ran  over  some  of  them.  Many 
dived  under  the  bows  and  came  up  close  by  the  side  of  the  ship. 
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Then  they  would  scuttle  away  as  fast  as  the  little  ones  could 
go,  making  frequent  short  dives,  hustling  away  from  us  as 
fast  as  possible." 

The  Kwasind  at  Advent  Bay.  The  Munroe  arrived  at 
the  dock  at  Advent  Bay  about  half-past  twelve,  Monday,  July 
28,  joining  the  Jemland,  anchored  and  awaiting  her  turn  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Kwasind  as  soon  as  that  huge  turret-ship 
had  finished  discharging  her  1 100  tons  of  freight,  taking  on  her 
cargo  of  coal.  This  freight  consisted  of  cement,  flour,  hay, 
potatoes,  steel,  tools,  a  locomotive-crane,  and  other  machinery 
and  a  horse. 

3.  AT  SPITSBERGEN 

Mr.  Longyear  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  staff-house  where 
the  English  doctor.  Turner,  Gilson,  Dalburg,  Bryan,  the  all- 
round  accountant,  and  MacGavin,  the  engineer  engaged  in 
making  the  explorations  and  surveys,  were  in  the  habit  of 
taking  their  meals.  The  first  afternoon  was  spent  in  climbing 
over  the  stock-pile  where  30,000  tons  of  coal  were  awaiting 
trasportation  to  Norway,  and  in  visiting  the  ware-houses  which 
were  "rapidly  filling  with  supplies  for  next  Winter  to  feed 
three  hundred  men,  ten  horses,  two  cows.'*  He  found  one 
warehouse  packed  with  steel,  iron,  hardware,  electrical  sup- 
plies, supplies  for  the  power-plant,  steam-crane  aerial  tram- 
way, machine-shops  and  the  like. 

An  Efficient  Organization.  Altogether  twenty-five  or 
thirty  buildings,  many  of  them  erected  since  his  last  visit, 
constituted  Longyear  City,  and  he  foresaw  probably  a  dozen 
more  would  have  to  be  put  up  besides  a  considerable  amotuit 
of  labor-saving  machinery  before  that  one  mine  was  sufficiently 
provided  for  the  proper  prosecution  of  the  business  of  mining 
coal.  He  was  much  pleased  with  the  efficiency  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

The  next  morning  he  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
men's  bunk-houses,  each  of  which  afforded  a  sleeping-place  for 
either  thirty-two  or  sixty-four,  arranged  so  that  four  men 
might  have  a  room  to  themselves.    There  were  also  a  number 
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of  houses  adapted  for  families,  three  rooms  to  each  with  sepa- 
rate entrance,  and  two  cosy  little  houses  each  with  four  rooms, 
bath-room,  coal-bin,  and  the  like.  At  the  cook-house  all  the 
men  were  fed  at  long  tables;  the  range  filled  the  whole  side 
of  the  big  kitchen,  two  large  steel  bake-ovens  were  capable  of 
baking  sixty-four  loaves  of  bread  at  once,  and  huge  pots, 
like  cauldrons,  each  with  its  own  fire,  could  boil  bushels  of 
vegetables.  The  foremen  had  their  meals  at  other  houses.  At 
one  of  them  a  family  boarded  some  of  the  men,  the  supplies 
being  furnished  from  the  store.  It  was  hoped  to  get  all  the 
boarding-business  on  that  basis,  as  the  maintenance  of  the  big- 
boarding-house  (the  "Mulligan")  was  an  unspeakable  nuisance. 

Guests  at  the  Mine.  They  had  as  guests  for  the  after- 
noon an  American  mining-engineer  named  Minard  with  two 
assistants,  Sherer  and  Barnett,  also  from  the  United  States, 
who  were  engaged  in  examining  the  beds  of  marble  at  King's 
Bay  for  the  Mansfield  Exploring  Company.  They  all  went 
up  to  the  mine  together,  where  a  lot  of  changes  were  making 
for  its  greater  productiveness,  after  the  failure  of  the  winter 
superintendent  to  carry  out  Turner's  instructions  had  left  it  in 
bad  shape.  The  frost-crystals  made  the  walls  look  as  if  they 
had  been  cut  through  salt  or  sugar.  They  examined  the  solid 
concrete  and  steel  buildings  going  up  at  the  mine-entrance  on 
the  place  where  the  fire  had  so  nearly  communicated  itself  to 
the  mine.  These  consisted  of  a  blacksmith-shop,  mine-entrance 
building,  an  eating-house  for  the  miners,  and  (although  prohibi- 
tion was  always  enforced  there)  a  "tipple,"  all  covered  with 
solid  roofs  "so  that  the  crumbling  cliffs  which  rise  above  the 
mine-entrance  can  all  come  down  without  disturbing  the  mine 
or  the  work  about  the  entrance." 

The  Wireless  Station.  They  went  down  to  the  wire- 
less-telegraph station,  and  at  five  o'clock,  when  the  Norwegian 
Government  operators  at  Green  Harbor  always,  by  agreement, 
were  ready  to  deliver  messages  for  Advent  Bay,  they  heard  the 
calls  through  the  receivers.  "It  seemed  a  wonderful  thing," 
writes  Mr.  Longyear,  "that  we  could  sit  in  that  little  room 
seven  hundred  miles  from  the  North  Pole,  and  talk  with  the 
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rest  of  the  world  through  the  wires  suspended  between  the 
two  little  masts  outside  with  no  visible  connection  with  the 
rest  of  the  universe/'  The  station  at  Green  Harbor  could  catch 
messages  from  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris,  but  was  not  strong 
enough  to  "talk  back." 

The  New  Mine.  The  next  day  an  excursion  was  made 
to  the  explorations  on  the  east  side  of  Longyear  Valley,  where 
the  new  mine  was  starting  at  an  elevation  of  about  900  feet 
above  the  bay,  about  150  feet  higher  than  the  old  mine.  Mr. 
Longyear  thus  describes  the  new  venture: 

"The  foundation  for  a  house  is  near  the  opening  to  the 
mine,  and  the  material  for  the  building  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
steep  hill,  and  will  be  hoisted  to  the  site  by  block  and  tackle. 
A  pulley-block  will  be  placed  at  the  top.  A  line  from  it  ot 
through  it  will  be  attached  at  one  end  to  a  sled,  the  other  end 
being  attached  to  a  horse  down  in  the  valley;  the  building- 
material  will  be  placed  on  the  sled;  the  horse  will  be  driven 
along  the  level  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  the  sled 
will  go  up  the  hill.  It  is  a  dizzy-looking  perch,  but  it  will 
be  handy  to  the  mine,  and  the  men  will  be  able  to  go  to  their 
work  regardless  of  the  weather. 

Million-year-old  Ice.  "The  first  attempt  to  open  the 
coal- vein  here  had  to  be  abandoned;  for,  after  drifting  through 
twenty-five  feet  of  slide-rock  and  apparently  solid  rock,  twelve 
feet  of  solid  ice  was  found.  This  was  drifted  through,  and  the 
vein  was  explored  for  fifty  feet.  As  soon  as  the  ice  was  exposed 
to  the  air  it  began  to  melt  and  the  side-hill  to  come  down  into 
the  pit,  making  a  very  dangerous  condition.  A  new  place  was 
selected  for  the  mine-opening,  about  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
first.  The  digging  had  uncovered  ice  when  we  reached  the 
works,  but  here  it  seemed  to  be  only  a  thin  seam  and  not  far 
in  from  the  surface.  A  hole  had  been  drilled  and  was  being 
loaded  when  we  arrived.  We  retired  a  few  feet  away  while 
the  charge  was  fired.  On  returning  to  the  pit  we  found  that 
the  blast  had  exposed  the  edge  of  the  coal-seam.  There  is  not 
ice  enough  here  to  do  any  damage.  This  ice  is  probably 
thousands,  perhaps  millions  of  years  old.     It  was  impressive 
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to  think  that  the  ice  exposed  by  our  work  is  now  turning  again 
into  water  after  its  long  imprisonment. 

A  Paved  Trail.  "A  very  good  trail  has  been  made  to 
these  workings.  It  ascends  the  steep  hillside  in  long  zigzags, 
and  then  follows  the  face  of  the  hill  at  about  the  level  of  the 
coal-seam.  In  places  the  entire  surface  of  the  hills  are  covered 
with  slabs  of  flat-bedded,  sandstone,  and  for  considerable 
distances  the  trail  has  been  made  by  arranging  slabs  of  two  to 
four  feet  face  more  or  less  horizontally,  making  very  good 
walking,  like  a  rather  rough  stone-pavement.  I  have  seen 
old  Roman  roads  that  were  no  better.  In  some  places  the 
snow  and  ice  were  still  on  the  ground  when  the  trail  was  built, 
but  have  since  melted.  In  these  places  the  walking  was  very 
rough.  We  crossed  one  ravine  on  ice  ten  feet  thick.  The 
small  river  flowing  under  it  indicated  that  it  is  melting  quite 
rapidly. 

"Our  afternoon's  ramble  covered  about  five  and  a  half 
miles,  not  counting  the  ups  and  downs.  We  have  pits  showing 
coal  over  an  extent  of  twelve  miles,  and  the  present  prospecting 
covers  about  six  miles.  The  foreman  of  this  work  makes  the 
round  trip  to  each  active  pit  every  day,  a  round  of  twelve 
miles,  over  good  rough  going.    He  probably  earns  his  money." 

Work  of  Vandals.  The  next  day,  after  luncheon,  the 
three  men  went  in  the  launch  across  the  Bay  to  the  deserted 
English  mining-camp,  which  was  a  "scene  of  almost  incredible, 
wanton  destruction.  Vandals,"  continues  Mr.  Longyear's 
diary,  "have  apparently  put  in  days  of  time  just  smashing 
things.  Crates  of  new  sash,  with  the  glass  in,  have  been 
knocked  open,  and  all  the  glass  broken  without  removing  the 
sash  from  the  crates.  Locks  have  been  chopped  away  from  the 
doors  and  smashed,  apparently  to  get  the  little  brass  parts. 
Supplies  of  all  kinds  have  been  torn  open  and  spilled  on  the 
floors  of  the  houses,  or  on  the  ground  outside.  A  big  power- 
house contains  two  big  producer-gas  engines  and  generator- 
plants  partly  erected,  and  a  third  lies  scattered  about  on  the 
ground  outside.  Three  costly  dynamos  have  been  robbed  of 
all  their  brasses.    One  of  these  had  never  been  unpacked,  but 
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the  vandals  have  knocked  away  enough  of  the  crating  to  enable 
them  to  get  at  and  remove  the  brass  parts ;  sledges  seem  to  have 
been  used  to  break  the  brass  off  where  it  did  not  come  off 
readily.  At  one  place  a  barrel  of  molasses  had  been  left  on 
the  ground  beside  a  roadway  where  it  had  leaked  and  filled 
a  wagon-wheel  rut.  In  this  were  about  a  dozen  dead  snow- 
buntings:  they  had  apparently  got  into  it  thinking  it  to  be 
water,  and  were  held  by  the  sticky  fluid  until  they  died  like 
flies  on  sticky  fly-paper. 

''In  erecting  these  buildings  the  Company  seems  to  have 
spent  money  recklessly,  and  that  before  they  knew  whether 
they  had  any  good  coal  or  not.  Most  of  the  buildings  have 
fine  brick- foundations,  and  the  ground  is  strewn  with  good 
sandstone  in  flat  slabs  of  just  the  size  to  be  laid  up  in  walls. 
This  brick  must  have  cost  several  times  as  much  as  the  stone 
would.  Hardly  a  whole  light  of  glass  is  left  in  the  houses; 
most  of  them  show  that  they  were  broken  by  stones  thrown 
through  them.  The  amount  of  destruction  done  in  this  way 
would  keep  an  able-bodied  man  busy  for  a  day  or  two." 

The  English  Company,  which  had  at  first  demanded  a 
high  price  for  its  property,  had  finally  arranged  to  let  the 
Arctic  Coal  Company  take  anything  they  might  like  to  use 
and  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  it.  They  would  have  been  far 
wiser  had  they  accepted  the  American  offer  earlier.  A  nimiber 
of  lighters  were  lying  high  up  on  the  beach,  not  having 
been  used  for  several  years :  as  wood  does  not  decay  on  Spits- 
bergen, they  seemed  in  fairly  good  condition,  so  that  they 
could  be  got  into  the  water  and  into  commission. 

Locating  the  Coal-seams.  While  the  others  were  look- 
ing over  the  wrecked  camp,  MacGavin  climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain  in  order  to  locate,  on  that  side  of  the  Bay,  the 
same  coal-vein  as  the  Company  were  working.  He  found  it  at 
a  height  of  1600  feet,  more  than  twice  as  far  above  the  water 
as  the  mine  at  Longyear  City.  "The  vein  worked  by  the  English 
Company  was  450  feet  elevation,  and  on  our  property  the  same 
vein  must  be  several  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Bay : 
If  it  is  no  better  on  our  property,"  is  Mr.  Longyear's  com- 
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ment,  "than  where  it  has  been  opened,  it  does  not  matter, 
except  as  a  matter  of  geology,  where  it  is." 

Various  skeletons  of  animals,  perhaps  seals,  picked  clean  by 
the  gulls,  were  scattered  about  the  camp,  but,  untouched  and 
uncanny  in  its  lifelikeness,  was  a  dead  dog  just  as  he  laid 
himself  down  to  die  with  his  fore-paws  crossed :  probably  his 
grotesque  appearance  had  scared  the  birds  away. 

3.  DOMICILIARY  VISITS 

The  following  day  Mr.  Longyear  and  Scott  Turner  went 
on  the  Munroe  to  honor  some  of  the  trespassers  with  what 
might  perhaps  be  called  domiciliary  visits.  Their  first  en- 
counter with  conspirators  happened  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 
stream  which  discharges  from  the  second  valley  east  of  Coles 
Bay,  about  eight  miles  from  Longyear  City.  A  smack  was 
anchored  near  the  shore,  and  a  number  of  tents  were  pitched 
on  each  side  of  the  stream.  A  quantity  of  lumber  had  been 
landed  by  means  of  row-boats.  A  chute  constructed  of  boards 
and  poles  led  down  from  a  pit  opened  up  seventy-five  or  one 
hundred  feet  distant,  and  men  were  engaged  in  shoveling  into 
it  a  mixture  of  coal  and  shale.  Mr.  Longyear's  account  of 
their  visit  to  this  band  of  twenty  or  more  Russians  is  very 
entertaining : 

Russian  Trespassers.  "We  landed,  taking  the  mate  of 
the  ship,  who  talks  English,  Norwegian,  and  a  little  German. 
By  inquiring  we  found  a  Russian  who  could  speak  Norsk,  and 
we  asked  for  the  leader  of  the  expedition.  A  youngish,  light- 
complexioned  man  soon  appeared.  He  could  speak  a  few  words 
of  German  and  so  could  Scott.  He  could  also  speak  a  little 
French  and  so  could  I.  Then  we  did  most  of  the  talking 
through  the  mate  and  the  Russian  who  could  talk  Norsk.  It 
was  a  rather  frail  thread  of  communication  for  an  important 
confab,  but  we  took  a  good  deal  of  pains  in  telling  the  young 
man  that  he  was  a  trespasser  on  the  property  of  the  Arctic 
Coal  Company.  This,  of  course,  he  knew  all  the  time,  but 
we  intended  to  make  him  understand  and  we  did  make  him 
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understand  what  we  said,  so  that  he  should  not  be  able  to 
claim  ignorance  in  the  future. 

''We  explained  to  him  that  any  buildings  he  might  erect 
on  our  property  or  any  work  he  might  do  on  it  belonged  to 
the  Arctic  Coal  Company,  and  that  the  Company  would 
claim  it.  He  at  first  affected  ignorance  of  the  Company,  which 
was  a  subterfuge,  for  he  was  at  Advent  Bay  last  Sununer 
as  a  tourist,  and  was  allowed  to  go  through  the  mine.  He  said 
he  had  seen  no  notices  of  ours  posted  along  the  shore.  We 
told  him  that  they  were  there  and  easily  seen  if  he  looked  for 
them.  I  told  him,  though,  that  I  had  no  desire  to  discuss  our 
title  with  him,  and  that  I  had  only  come  to  give  him  formal 
notice  that  he  was  a  trespasser  on  our  property,  and  that  any 
work  he  did  belonged  to  us;  that  I  was  so  insistent  and  had 
repeated  my  statement  so  many  times  in  order  to  be  sure  that 
he  understood.  He  said  that  he  understood,  but  that  he  did 
not  think  that  it  was  so. 

"We  then  left  him  and  went  across  the  creek  to  the  side 
where  the  digging-work  was.  I  kodaked  their  camp,  chute, 
and  incidentally  the  young  man  we  had  talked  with.  While  I 
was  kodaking  he  had  crossed  the  stream  and  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  chute.  Scott  and  I  then  started  to  go  up  to  the  pit, 
and  the  young  man  gave  us  to  understand  that  we  should  ask 
permission  to  visit  his  mine.  We  laughed  a  little  and  went 
on  up.  We  examined  the  opening  they  had  made,  which  is 
apparently  on  the  same  seam  as  our  mine  is  in;  but  not  enough 
had  as  yet  been  done  to  show  clearly  which  seam  it  is.  The 
seam  here  is  about  five  feet  thick  with  a  layer  of  shale  about 
a  foot  in  the  center,  leaving  a  two-foot  layer  of  coal  on  each 
side  of  the  shale. 

Mixed  Coal  and  Shale.  "Only  a  little  work  has  as  yet 
been  done,  and  the  solid  ledge  has  not  been  exposed,  although 
the  shattered  coal  we  saw  is  apparently  in  place.  The  steep 
hill-side  just  above  the  pit,  and  which  the  pit  has  undermined, 
is  composed  of  mud  and  rock  which  has  been  frozen,  but  is 
thawing  rapidly.  It  looked  to  us  as  if  the  most  likely  thing 
to  happen  would  be  the  sliding  down  of  the  bill  and  obliterating 
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of  the  pit.  Then,  if  they  want  to  keep  it  open,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  dig  all  the  mud  and  rock  of  the  high,  steep  slope, 
as  it  will  keep  coming  as  fast  as  the  material  is  dug  out  below, 
like  a  small  imitation  of  the  famous  Culebra  cut  in  the  Panama 
Canal.  They  were  shoveling  the  shale  and  the  coal  down  the 
chute,  mixing  it  hopelessly,  and  probably  with  the  idea  that 
it  was  all  coal.  As  we  passed  the  Russian  who  could  talk 
Norsk  I  asked  him  to  say  to  his  chief  from  me  that  we  did 
not  need  permission  to  visit  our  own  property. 

"When  we  returned  from  the  pit  to  the  foot  of  the  chute, 
the  young  man  had  'saved  his  face,"  after  having  his  authority 
ignored,  by  going  back  to  the  camp.  We  finished  our  examina- 
tion, kodaked  one  of  the  Russian  Company's  claim-posts  and 
one  of  our  own,  which  had  been  mutilated,  returned  to  our 
boat  and  to  the  ship." 

They  proceeded  a  mile  or  more  farther  west,  and  on  Coles 
Bay  Point  found  a  new  house  building  of  heavy  plank  and 
timber  frame- work  for  the  headquarters  of  the  Russian  tres- 
passers. It  was  already  enclosed  and  partly  finished  inside, 
and  seemed  extravagant  in  its  use  of  heavy,  solid  material. 

Flying  the  Russian  Flag.  "We  'went  ashore,"  con- 
tinues Mr.  Longyear's  narrative,"  with  the  captain,  who  does 
not  speak  English,  so  he  could  not  act  as  interpreter  for  us, 
but  the  sign-post  near  the  house  showed  that  it  belonged  to 
the  same  people  we  had  found  at  our  first  landing.  The  cap- 
tain found  a  man  he  knew  who  could  speak  Norsk,  and  he 
learned  that  two  men  were  to  stay  in  the  house  all  Winter.  A 
flag-pole,  near  the  house  had  a  Russian  flag  at  its  top.  About 
300  feet  west  of  this  house  stands  one  of  our  claim-posts,  put 
there  in  1905.  We  went  to  it  and  examined  it.  The  board 
on  which  had  been  painted  the  name  of  the  Arctic  Coal  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A.,  and  a  description  of  the 
property  had  been  broken  up,  and  an  attempt  made  to  bum  the 
fragments.  This  had  failed,  and  much  of  the  original  inscrip- 
tion could  still  be  read.  The  post  was  originally  painted  in 
sections,  red,  white,  and  blue.  Only  traces  of  the  red  and 
blue  remain,  but  the  white  paint  is  still  in  very  good  condition. 
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On  each  side  of  the  four-by-four-inch  post  was  written  in 
blue  pencil  and  in  large  letters,  "Arctic  Coal  Company."  On 
the  white  paint  was  written  and  still  fairly  legible,  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  Company's  claim." 

In  order  to  get  it  into  record  form  he  copied  it,  and  the  claim 
was  perfectly  substantiated,  for  it  was  signed  by  Fred  P.  Bur- 
rall  in  1909,  after  finding  that  some  one  had  destroyed  the 
board  whereon  the  boundaries  were  inscribed  in  1905. 

The  Grumant  Mining  Company.  "This  post,"  says  Mr. 
Longyear,  "so  near  the  house  he  has  built,  proves  at  least 
some  of  the  kinds  of  liar  the  young  man  is.  We  asked  him  for 
his  name  and  the  name  of  his  company  when  we  began  our 
interview  and  he  wrote  them  for  us:  Rudolf  Samojlovitsch, 
Grumant  Mining  Company,  St.  Petersburg.  Perhaps  having 
a  name  like  that  makes  one  lie.  We  looked  the  house  over, 
and  though  it  belongs  to  us  I  do  not  care  for  it,  because  we 
do  not  need  any  house  there. 

"It  may  make  a  good  station  for  the  occasional  winter  trips 
from  Advent  Bay  to  Green  Harbor.  If  the  foolish  trespassers 
will  keep  up  their  pernicious  activities  long  enough,  we  may 
get  a  line  of  good  houses  all  along  the  road  between  these 
points  that  will  make  a  winter  trip  over  the  thirty  miles  of  ice 
and  snow, — in  a  howling  blizzard  and  with  the  thermometer 
indicating  45°  below-zero  Fahrenheit, — a  pleasure-trip." 

A  Harborless  Mine.  On  the  top  of  the  Arctic  Coal 
Company's  post  was  some  Russian  writing,  one  word  of  which 
Mr.  Longyear  interpreted  as  "Grumant,"  "making  it  very 
evident  that  they  were  acting  with  full  knowledge  that  they 
were  trespassing."  He  could  not  see  "what  the  fools  were 
thinking  of,  trying  to  open  a  mine  without  any  harbor.  They 
would  be  unable,"  wrote  Mr.  Longyear  in  a  letter  to  Bentinck- 
Smith,  "to  ship  their  coal  except  in  the  quietest  weather.  Some 
years  no  coal  could  be  shipped  at  all.  Add  to  that  the  dirty 
coal  and  the  natural  conditions  will  beat  them  in  time.  But 
we  can  not  wait  for  that.  We  must  find  some  way  to  protect 
our  title." 

And  in  another  letter: 


ARCTIC    COAL    COMPANY  S    MUTII^TED    CLAIM-POST.       TURNER 
(left)    AND   THE    CAPTAIN    OF    THE    "MUNROE." 

{Russian  trespassers'  house) 

AVER   AND  LONGYEAR   EXPLORING   CAMP   AT  GREEN    HARBOR 
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A  Foolish  Undertaking.  "The  trespass  of  the  Russians 
at  the  west  end  of  our  property  is  surely  a  foolish  undertaking. 
While  the  boat  was  going  to  and  returning  from  the  shore,  I 
was  able  to  make  some  observations  on  the  dips  of  the  forma- 
tion at  the  point  they  have  selected  to  open  the  coal.  The 
strata  are  well  exposed  in  two  directions,  and  the  coal  must 
get  below  the  water  within  a  thousand  feet,  both  south  and 
west  from  this  opening.  A  ravine  is  on  the  east  side  of  this 
work.  On  the  west  side  of  the  ravine,  the  regular  formation 
seems  to  extend  perhaps  a  thousand  feet  to  a  great  fault  where 
the  coal-measure  would  seem  again  to  get  below  the  water.  The 
ravine  is  probably  caused  by  another  fault.  These  items,  in 
addition  to  the  twenty  per  cent,  of  shale  in  the  coal,  and  the 
complete  lack  of  harbor,  would  seem  to  furnish  plenty  of 
elements  of  failure.  Except  for  the  precedent,  we  could  well 
aflford  to  let  them  fool  away  their  money.'* 

Mr.  Longyear  followed  up  his  verbal  notice  to  the  Russian 
trespasser  (whose  name  spelt  in  English  and  not  in  German, 
was  Samoilovich)  with  a  letter  in  which,  besides  giving  full 
particulars  regarding  the  extent  of  the  Arctic  Coal  Company*^ 
holdings,  contained  this  warning  which  was  plain  and  direct 
enough  to  be  understood : 

"Any  attempt  by  you  or  by  your  Company  to  remove  any 
coal  or  other  material  from  the  property  of  this  Company  will 
be  resisted  in  any  way  that  may  become  necessary,  and  you  and 
your  Company  will  be  alone  responsible  for  any  serious  conse- 
quences which  may  result  from  your  trespass.'* 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  the  Honorable  Curtis  Guild, 
American  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Russia,  enclosing  copies  of 
the  letters  sent  to  Samoilovich  and  to  the  Grumant  Company, 
and  requesting  him  to  investigate  the  standing  of  that  company. 
He  added: 

Letter  to  Curtis  Guild.  "This  being  a  No-man's  Land, 
there  is  no  legal  redress  here,  and  we  hesitate  to  resort  to 
force  until  all  other  methods  of  procedure  fail.  Can  you  tell 
me  if  we  can  bring  an  action  for  trespass  in  Russia  against 
these  parties,  or,  if  they  should  remove  a  cargo  of  coal  from 
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our  property,  can  we  claim  it  at  the  port  where  it  is  delivered? 
Should  we  have  a  reasonable  fighting-chance  if  we  try  it? 

**Some  years  ago  Mr.  Frederick  Ayer,  who  is  interested 
with  me  here,  consulted  ex-Secretary  of  State  Olney  in  regard 
to  our  status  here,  and  as  I  recall  the  substance  of  his  opinion, 
it  was  to  the  effect  that  a  forcible  dispossession  here  would 
be  the  same  as  if  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  would  be 
an  act  of  piracy,  punishable  as  such  in  the  country  to  which 
the  pirates  belong." 

No  Apparent  Redress.  Curtis  Guild  was  absent,  and 
the  Charge  d' Affaires,  Charles  S.  Wilson,  replied  that  the 
American  Embassy  had  been  unable  to  find  any  such  firm 
as  the  "Mining  Company  Grumant,"  either  in  the  city  directory 
or  in  the  list  of  mining  companies  at  the  Department  of  Mines. 
The  Embassy  expressed  its  opinion  that  it  was  not  competent 
to  answer  Mr.  Longyear's  inquiries  regarding  the  responsibility 
for  forcibly  removing  trespassers  at  Spitsbergen,  and  thought 
that  the  Legation  in  Kristiania  would  be  in  a  better  position  to 
give  advice,  as  "correspondence  from  the  Department  in  re- 
gard to  Spitsbergen"  went  to  Norway :  in  any  case  the  matter 
would  have  to  be  taken  up  with  Washington.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  there  was  no  redress  against 
trespassers :  certainly  no  suit  could  be  brought  against  them  in 
Russia. 

Proceeding  farther  in  their  visitation,  Mr.  Longyear  and 
his  party  landed  at  Green  Harbor  and  first  called  at  the  wire- 
less station  where  they  had  a  conversation  with  the  Government 
operator,  who  was  just  resigning  after  a  two  years'  service 
to  go  into  the  main  office  in  Norway.  He  was  very  courteous, 
and  showed  the  Americans  over  the  admirably-kept  station, 
which,  in  its  neatness,  was  a  great  contrast  with  "the  very 
nasty  wreck  of  the  old  whaling-station." 

At  Green  Harbor.  They  walked  up  to  the  Ayer  and 
Longyear  camp  of  the  Green  Harbor  mine  accompanied  by  a 
surveyor  from  the  Advent  Bay  Camp,  who  was  to  survey 
and  make  a  map  of  the  mine.  They  found  about  a  thousand 
tons  of  coal  on  the  dump  and  a  pile  of  400  tons  or  so  which 
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the  little  horse  had  pulled  down  to  the  shore  to  be  loaded  into 
lighters  and  used  for  bunkering  the  Company's  ships  and 
others.  ^  : 

"These  European  trespassers,"  comments  Mr.  Longyear 
in  his  home-letter,  "are  a  funny  bunch.  The  property  the 
Russian  trespassers  have  selected  to  try  and  steal  from  us  is 
one  that  they  can  not  possibly  work  if  they  should  get  it.  There 
is  no  harbor  nearer  than  ten  miles,  and  the  construction  of 
the  necessary  railroad  in  this  rough  country  would  kill  the 
business.  On  the  most  worthless  part  of  our  Green  Harbor 
property  Norwegians  have  filed  claims  four  and  five  deep. 
They  set  up  some  claim-notices,  file  claims  in  the  Norwegian 
government  offices,  publish  columns  of  rubbish  in  the  news- 
papers, and  do  nothing  more.  Some  have  built  small  camps, 
and  one  or  two  men  stay  in  them  part  of  the  time,  but  they  do 
little  or  no  work.  What  they  expect  to  accomplish,  or  what 
they  expect  to  do  with  the  property  if  they  should  get  it,  is  a 
mystery  to  me.  They  probably  have  some  misty  idea  that  some 
one  will  come  along  and  pay  them  real  money  because  they  once 
drove  some  stakes  on  the  land.  An  old  whaler,  the  Victoria, 
was  at  anchor  in  Green  Harbor,  and  was  said  to  have  some 
Russian  engineers  aboard  who  are  examining  some  of  the 
properties  claimed  by  some  of  the  trespassers  on  our  lands." 

Mr.  Longyear  did  not  fail  to  deliver  a  written  warning  to 
the  leader  of  this  band  of  investigators.  After  informing  him 
of  the  basis  of  the  Ayer  and  Longyear  claims — ^he  added : 

A  Courteous  Protest.  "The  matter  of  the  conflicting 
claims  on  our  property  is  now  and  has  been  for  some  time  past 
the  subject  of  diplomatic  correspondence  between  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Norway,  and  the  title-matters 
will  probably  soon  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  Until  the  de- 
cision of  the  arbitrators  is  had,  no  one,  except  Ayer  and  Long- 
year,  can  give  title  to  any  of  this  property. 

"Wishing  to  avoid  the  likelihood  of  future  trouble  with 
you  or  with  your  principals,  I  am  serving  you  with  this  notice 
in  order  that  you  may  thoroughly  understand  the  situation  of 
the  properties  you  are  examining." 
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This  courteous  letter  seems  to  have  brought  no  response. 

On  Saturday,  August  2,  the  Munroe  started  through  the 
fog  for  King's  Bay  to  make  a  visit  to  the  Mansfield  Camp. 
Hendriksen,  the  wireless  operator  was  taken  along  as  a  guest 

The  Mansfield  Marble-quarry.  "Our  visit,"  says  Mr. 
Longyear's  account,  "was  a  great  surprise  to  the  people  in 
the  camp,  but  they  made  us  very  welcome  and  showed  us  aU 
over  the  place.  The  camp  consists  of  about  a  dozen  buildings, 
of  which  eight  are  dwellings.  A  large  warehouse,  covered  with 
galvanized  iron,  stands  back  of  the  other  buildings.  Consid- 
erable railroad,  of  five-feet-three-inches  gauge,  is  being  con- 
structed. Some  work  has  been  done  toward  opening  a  marble- 
quarry  near  the  camp.  The  island  on  which  this  work  is  located 
is  of  about  eight  square  miles  in  area;  the  channel  between 
it  and  the  mainland  being  filled  with  a  glacier.  The  island  is 
all  composed  of  marble  of  great  variety  of  colors  The  little 
bay  in  which  their  landing  is  situated  is  called  Peirson  Harbor, 
in  honor  of  one  of  the  directors  of  the  company.  Beside  a 
low,  precipitous  rock  on  one  side  of  the  bay  the  water  is  deep 
enough  to  place  the  small  steamer  the  company  uses  alongside, 
as  at  a  dock.  Here  a  crane  has  been  erected,  making  a  very 
convenient  place  to  unload  freight  and  to  load  marble  on  the 
ship.  Two  channeling-machines  were  on  the  ground  at  the 
quarry,  but  were  not  in  commission.  Some  of  the  work  done 
by  them  last  year  was  to  be  seen  in  the  quarry." 

A  Marble  Island.  They  were  shown  over  the  ware- 
house, which  seemed  admirably  arranged  and  was  stocked 
with  supplies.  Then,  after  enjoying  a  well-cooked  dinner, 
they  were  taken  by  the  superintendent  and  a  marble-expert 
named  Rennick  in  a  large  motor-boat  four  or  five  miles  up  the 
bay  to  Davis  Island  of  perhaps  forty  acres  in  extent,  and  also 
of  solid  marble.  Thick,  warm  moss  covered  large  surfaces, 
making  it  a  favorite  nesting-place  for  terns  and  eider-ducks. 
Most  of  the  young  birds  had  departed,  but  in  one  the  ducklings 
had  just  hatched.  The  mother-bird  ran  away  at  the  approach 
of  the  strangers,  and  one  of  the  little  ones  tried  to  follow 
her  but  soon  became  exhausted.    "Mr.  Rennick  picked  him  up 
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and  put  him  back  in  the  nest,  covering  him  with  the  down  of 
the  nest,  hoping  that  he  would  not  become  chilled  before  the 
old  bird  returned  to  him."  Under  the  moss  were  acres  of 
excellent  peat  suitable  for  fuel. 

German  Scientific  Station.  After  leaving  the  Mans- 
field Company's  camp  the  Munroe,  still  surrounded  by  fog, 
cautiously  made  her  way  down  the  Bay  and  up  Cross  Bay, 
to  visit  the  German  Scientific  Station  at  Ebeltoft's  Haven  on 
the  west  side  of  Cross  Bay.  Here  was  a  small  wireless  station 
which,  like  the  Advent  Bay  station,  was  able  to  communicate 
with  the  Norwegian  station  at  Green  Harbor : 

"We  were  shown  the  apparatus  for  inflating  balloons,  which 
are  sent  up  with  instruments  to  record  the  temperatures,  humid- 
ity, etc.,  at  different  elevations.  Big  kites  are  also  sent  up  for 
the  same  purpose.  A  station  on  the  ground  records  the  temper- 
ature, humidity,  rainfall,  and  the  like;  a  seismograph  records 
earthquake-vibrations.  The  director  said  that  he  thought  that 
the  most  of  the  vibrations  recorded  here  were  due  to  the  falls 
of  ice  from  the  faces  of  the  numerous  glaciers  nearby,  of  which 
two  were  in  sight  just  across  the  bay.  The  director  and  some 
of  his  men  were  out  last  winter  on  a  rescue  expedition  after 
the  members  of  that  foolish  so-called  German  Scientific  Expe- 
dition which  published  so  much  'g^ff'  in  the  newspapers  for 
more  than  a  month.'** 

Mr.  Longyear  considered  it  a  great  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  call  on  people  whom  they  "did  not  have  to  warn  off  as  tres- 
passers." When  the  Munroe  reached  Advent  Bay  at  one 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  August  3,  they  found 
the  Grane  loading  coal  at  the  dock,  though  slowly,  owing  to 
boiler-diflSculties  at  the  power-house,  and  several  other  ships  of 
their  fleet  waiting  at  anchor.  The  delay  was  a  very  expensive 
necessity.  They  had  seen  the  black  smoke  from  the  departing 
Kwasind's  chimneys  far  down  toward  the  South  as  they 
entered  the  Ice  Fjord. 

German  Visitors.  The  next  day  Dr.  F.  W.  Voigt,  geolo- 
gist from  Berlin,  and  Herr  Ernst  Walther  of  Hamburg,  arrived 


*See  page  191  and  igg. 
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from  Norway  in  a  good-sized  motor-boat,  and  brought  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  the  German  Consul  Jebens  at  Tromsfi. 
They  claimed  to  be  on  a  scientific  expedition.  That  general 
term  covered  usually  a  multitude  of  sins.  They  were  made 
welcome,  and  conducted  about  the  village  and  over  the  mine. 
Mr.  Longyear  says: 

"When  Dr.  Voigt  returned  from  the  mine  he  expressed 
himself  as  much  pleased  with  what  he  had  seen,  and  con- 
gratulated me  on  the  mine.  He  thought  it  one  of  the  best 
coal-seams  he  had  seen  anywhere.  He  surprised  me,  and  it 
seemed  genuine,  not  being  merely  polite." 

The  old  loading-crane  was  becoming  very  rickety  and  every 
one  was  hoping  that  it  would  hold  out  until  a  new  and  far- 
stronger  machine,  which  was  being  erected,  would  be  in  com- 
mission. The  next  day  Mr.  Longyear,  Scott  Turner,  and 
Mate  Svendsen  all  signed  the  letters  of  protest  to  Samoilovich 
and  the  Grumant  Company,  and  sent  them  off.  Mr.  Longyear 
continues  in  his  diary-letter  for  his  family: 

Norwegian  Dulness.  "In  the  afternoon  I  spent  some 
time  watching  the  crude  ways  in  which  the  Norwegian  work- 
men do  things.  It  is  curious  but  exasperating  when  the  spec- 
tator is  paying  their  wages.  If  any  one  shows  them  a  better 
way  they  will  do  it  that  way  as  long  as  they  are  watched, 
but  they  are  soon  doing  the  old  way  again.  It  seems  to  be 
too  much  trouble  to  do  any  thinking.  Most  of  them  are  just 
a  body,  two  feet  and  two  hands ;  nothing  else.  I  also  watched 
the  loading  of  coal  for  a  time  and  got  some  practical  ideas 
of  what  we  must  do  here  to  get  into  shape  really  to  ship  coal. 

Solid  Buildings  at  the  Mine.  "About  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  Scott  and  I  went  up  to  the  mine  to  see  the 
progress  made  in  putting  in  concrete  buildings  about  the  pit- 
mouth.  Only  the  steel  and  concrete  roof  remains  to  be  put 
on  the  men's  eating-house.  All  the  buildings  here  stand  just 
below  ragged,  shattered  rocks  in  cliffs,  and  a  slide  of  rock  is 
liable  to  come  down  at  any  time,  but  especially  in  the  Spring 
when  the  frost  is  thawing  from  the  surface  of  the  cliffs. 
Loose  rocks  come  tumbling  down  often.     The  roofs  of  our 
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buildings  at  the  pit-mouth  will  probably  be  covered  several 
feet  deep  in  a  few  years.  So  we  are  making  the  structures 
to  stand  up  under  load. 

'*We  also  walked  over  the  trail  to  a  pit  one  thousand  feet 
up  the  valley  showing  the  coal-seam  at  the  outcrop  about 
opposite  the  work  in  the  mine. 

Departure  from  Advent  Bay.  "About  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening  the  Munroe  was  loaded  with  coal  and  ready  to  start ; 
so  I  bade  the  folks  all  good-bye  and  sailed  away  on  a  smooth 
and  glassy  sea.  Just  as  we  left  the  dock  we  saw  a  boat  com- 
ing around  Advent  Point  and  it  came  into  the  bay  to  anchor 
not  far  from  the  dock.  It  was  the  Herzog  Ernst,  the  auxiliary 
schooner  of  the  foolish,  ill-fated  so-called  German  Scientific 
Expedition  of  last  year,  part  of  whom  wintered  at  our  camp, 
at  our  expense.  ...  I  wondered  what  kind  of  dead-beat 
scheme  they  may  be  up  to  now.  We  also  saw  the  Victoria,  an 
old  whaler,  now  harboring  some  of  the  trespassers  on  our 
Green  Harbor  lands,  steaming  toward  Sassen  Bay.  There 
are  some  Russians  on  board,  who  are  said  to  be  looking  at 
the  claims  of  our  trespassers.  Our  guess  as  to  this  ship  and 
its  errand  is  that  they  are  taking  the  Russians  to  Sassen  Bay 
for  reindeer-hunting." 

Independent  Socialists.  The  Munroe  arrived  in  Green 
Harbor  at  three  in  the  morning  and  began  blowing  her  whistle 
when  about  a  mile  up  the  bay,  Mr.  Longyear  says: 

"We  saw  Hendriksen  moving  at  once,  but  there  was  no 
sign  of  life  about  our  camp  for  half  an  hour  after  we  arrived 
in  the  little  bay  behind  the  old  whaling-station.  Hendriksen 
was  aboard  within  ten  minutes  after  we  stopped.  As  the  camp 
knew  we  were  coming,  there  was  no  possible  excuse  for  the 
delay.  We  had  two  boatloads  of  supplies  for  them,  some  of 
which  they  were  much  in  need  of.  There  is  a  mouthy,  noisy 
blatherskite  of  a  socialist  in  the  force  at  this  camp,  who,  with 
three  others  have  been  discharged  on  account  of  their  general 
worthlessness,  and  they  were  probably  showing  their  inde- 
pendence of  any  control  by  keeping  us  waiting.  Half  an  hour 
after  we  arrived,  the  cook  of  the  camp  came  out  with  a  small 
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boat  and  took  away  a  load  of  supplies.  As  he  went  ashore  with 
the  second  load  we  saw  the  procession  of  four  men,  horse  and 
cart  and  driver  move  from  the  camp  up  on  the  hill-side.  The 
foreman  of  the  camp  had  managed  to  get  aboard  when  the  boat 
came  back  for  its  second  load.  I  sent  word  by  him  to  the  dis- 
charged men  that  if  they  got  left  they  would  get  no  pay  for 
the  time  they  might  spend  here,  and  must  pay  for  their  board, 
if  they  remained  in  our  camp.  He  did  not  reach  the  camp  with 
this  message  before  the  procession  had  started.  They  are  a 
low-browed  lot!" 

An  uneventful  voyage  brought  the  Munroe  to  Troms0 
at  three  in  the  morning  of  Saturday,  August  9.  This  gave 
Mr.  Longyear  the  whole  forenoon  for  business  and  he  had  time 
to  visit  the  new  staff-house  which,  by  means  of  his  pocket- 
barometer,  he  estimated  was  240  feet  above  the  sea.  He  re- 
turned to  Trondhjem  on  the  steamboat  Finnmarken  and  found 
on  board  some  acquaintances  from  Trondhjem. 

There  was  a  benefit  concert  on  the  ship  that  evening :  what 
the  program  called  a  Vise-aften  med  Assistance  of  Forfat- 
terinden  Maria  Ekman.  Forfatterinde  is  Danish  for  author- 
ess, and  has  nothing  necessarily  to  do  with  forefathers.  Mr. 
Longyear  gives  a  whimsical  account  of  the  entertainment  or 
rather  of  the  Sanger-Komponist  whose  portrait  adorns  the 
program  and  has  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  silver-tongued 
orator  : 

Bryan's  Double.  "I  was  amazed  to  see  the  worthy  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Hon. 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  come  marching  into  the  room  with 
a  big  Swedish  lute  hung  around  his  neck  by  a  red  cord.  And 
he  proceeded  to  give  us  the  first  part  of  the  show,  which  he 
did  very  well,  singing  in  a  good  voice  a  jargon  which  Hen- 
dricksen  told  me  was  Danish.  Then  the  lady  gave  some  recita- 
tions in  Swedish  which  were  enthusiastically  received  by  those 
who  understood  her.  She  and  Bryan  alternated  several  times. 
Then  a  Norwegian  man  made  them  a  few  remarks  of  thanks. 
Bryan  is  masquerading  under  the  name  of  Saxtorph-Mikkel- 
sen,  but  I  knew  him  all  right.    I  have  heard  something  about 
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Bryants  being  obliged  to  eke  out  his  salary  as  Secretary  of 
State  by  giving  Chautauqua  lectures  and  the  like,  but  I  don't 
believe  that  any  one  suspected  that  he  was  giving  pass-the-hat 
concerts  in  Europe.  This  may  account  for  the  numerous  ab- 
sences from  Washington  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  why  we 
cannot  get  any  Government  business  done  in  that  department. 
It  is  a  bloody  shame  for  Uncle  Sam  to  treat  his  officials  so, 
indeed  it  is!" 

For  a  wonder  the  Vest  Fjord  was  perfectly  calm  and  quiet 
instead  of  kicking  up  a  tumultuous  sea.  The  atmosphere  was 
free  of  fog,  and  the  ragged  wild  mountains  of  the  Norwegian 
coast — R0dl0ven,  the  Red  Lion;  Hestmand^,  (Horseman's 
Island) ;  Tfim0,  (Thumb  Island)  stood  forth  in  all  their 
grandeur. 

A  Chat  with  the  Pseudo-Bryan.  Mr.  Longyear  relates 
an  unusual  experience  which  happened  and  was  an  outcome 
of  the  Bryan-Saxtorph-Mikkelsen  entertainment.  He  had  been 
writing  in  his  stateroom  and  had  just  pasted  the  program  on 
a  sheet  of  paper  with  its  effigy  of  the  entertainer  when,  as  he 
describes  it,  "Bryan  himself  stepped  through  the  open  door 
into  the  room.  I  was  so  astonished  that  I  believe  I  blushed. 
He  began  a  voluble  talk  in  Danish,  I  suppose,  and  made  quite  an 
oration  before  I  managed  to  make  him  understand  that 
he  must  speak  English.  He  then  in  very  good  English  said  he 
had  seen  me  using  the  little  folding  typewriter,  as  he  went 
by  the  door,  and  wanted  to  ask  me  about  it.  I  gave  him  all  the 
information  possible  and  had  a  pleasant  chat  with  him,  during 
which  I  told  him  that  I  had  enjoyed  his  singing  yesterday.  He 
owned  up  to  having  been  in  the  United  States.  I  respected 
his  incognito  and  never  said  a  word  to  him  about  Spitsbergen, 
although  I  do  so  want  the  State  Department  to  get  busy  and 
do  something." 

The  Time-keeper's  Bride.  As  they  approached  Trond- 
hjem  the  wild  rugged  mountains  became  softer  in  outline, 
and  there  were  valleys  "in  which  were  numerous  *one-cow'  to 
'four-cow*  farms,"  as  the  natives  reckon  them.  They  arrived 
at  the  city  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  nth:  "Our 
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time-keeper  who  was  on  board,  was  on  the  lookout  for  his  girl, 
and  pointed  her  out  to  me  as  the  ship  approached  the  dock. 
After  we  landed  he  introduced  me  to  her.  She  is  Norwegian 
and  speaks  no  English,  so  "her  man"  had  to  translate  my  con- 
gratulations. She  appeared  to  be  very  shy  and  bashful,  so  I 
did  not  prolong  the  interview  and  went  about  my  business, 
no  doubt  much  to  the  relief  of  an  engaged  couple,  who  have 
not  seen  each  other  for  many  moons,  and  are  about  to  enter 
on  a  honeymoon." 

One  item  in  his  business  was  to  send  the  bride-to-be  a  gift, 
and  proceeding  to  an  excellent  silversmith's,  where  articles  of 
characteristic  Norwegian  workmanship  and  style  were  kept, 
he  jokingly,  as  he  suggested,  selected  a  spoon  as  appropriate  to 
the  circumstances. 

Back  to  America.  He  was  desirous  of  getting  back  to 
America  as  promptly  as  possible,  and  took  passage  from  Kristi- 
ania  on  the  Steamer  Eskimo  for  Hull,  having  had  a  satisfactory 
interview  with  the  American  Minister,  Mr.  Swenson,  on  the 
morning  of  August  13  just  before  the  steamer  sailed.  In 
just  forty-eight  hours'  time  he  was  in  London,  where  he 
spent  six  days  engaged  among  other  occupations  in  trying  to 
locate  possible  purchasers  for  the  Spitsbergen  mine,  and  in 
talking  with  the  agents  of  different  engines,  such  as  the  Diesel 
and  the  Campbell.  On  the  21st  he  boarded  the  Imperator, 
"the  largest  ship  afloat,"  and  sailed  from  Southampton,  stop- 
ping at  Cherbourg  where  he  was  joined  by  his  wife  and  son. 
Their  rooms  were  on  the  same  deck  but  more  than  five  hundred 
feet  from  his.  Mr.  Longyear  remarks  in  his  diary  that  "it  is 
several  hundred  feet  to  anywhere  from  where  you  are."  With 
ten  decks  for  passengers,  he  thought  it  was  "like  taking  a 
voyage  in  a  sky-scraper."  They  were  landed  in  New  York 
on  Wednesday,  August  27.  About  two  hours  after  they  left 
her  dock  a  fire  broke  out  on  the  big  ship  and  did  damage 
amounting  to  $150,000,  besides  suffocating  one  officer  and  over- 
coming a  sailor  who  was  resuscitated. 

He  was  glad  to  get  home,  having  traveled  during  a  year 
on  ships  and  trains  about  sixty-five  thousand  miles. 
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4.  THE  STRIKERS'  LAW-SUIT 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Longyear  departed  from  Norway,  Tur- 
ner, who  had  returned  to  Troms0,  wrote  that  he  had  found 
out  about  the  two  Germans,  Voigt  and  Walther,  to  whom  they 
had  "shown  the  courtesies  of  Longyear  City."  It  seemed 
that  Voigt  was  at  Spitsbergen  with  an  option  on  the  Anker 
claim,  and  "took  advantage  of  the  opportunity*'  to  examine 
the  property  of  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  "to  size  up  the 
chances  for  mining"  on  those  trespassers'  claims.  It  was 
reported  in  the  Norwegian  newspapers  and  confirmed  by 
Jebens,  the  German  Consul  at  Troms0,  that  he  had  bought 
them  for  a  party  of  Germans. 

A  Nigger  in  the  Woodpile.  "Walther,"  he  said,  "who 
accompanied  him,  is  a  clerk  in  some  bank  in  Hamburg,  and 
without  money  or  influence.  His  wife  waited  here  in  Troms0 
to  go  to  Spitsbergen,  but  could  not  raise  the  money  to  pay 
her  passage  on  the  touring-ships.  She  tried  to  get  a  cheap 
passage  from  us  on  the  Munroe,  but  said  200  kroner  for  the 
round  trip  was  more  money  than  she  had.  All  this  bears  out 
the  statement  that  I  made  to  you  that  no  good  ever  accrued 
to  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  from  courtesies  shown  to  visitors 
on  Spitsbergen.  There  is  always  a  nigger  in  the  woodpile 
somewhere." 

He  reported  that  he  had  finished  up  the  shipping-season 
and  loaded  the  stock-pile  to  the  last  ton,  as  well  as  having 
"finished  and  discharged  every  contract  outstanding  against 
the  Company,"  so  that  there  was  a  clean  slate  for  the  year  to 
come.    It  was  the  first  time  that  this  had  ever  been  done. 

The  End  of  the  Shipping  Season.  The  Munroe  went 
up  for  her  last  trip  with  a  heavy  load  of  supplies  and  about 
one  hundred  additional  men,  and  after  a  stormy  voyage  re- 
turned to  Troms0  on  October  5.  Two  hundred  and  forty-five 
persons  were  left  at  Longyear  City  in  charge  of  Dalburg. 
Gilson  was  to  spend  the  Winter  in  the  United  States;  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  other  American  employees  left  on  the 
7th  for  the  States,  and  Turner  forwarded  to  the  Boston  office 
a  memorandum  concerning  each  one,  together  with  their  ac- 
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counts  and  records.  He  left  with  Dalburg  detailed  instructions 
for  the  Winter :  a  model  of  careful  provision  for  every  slightest 
contingency.  It  called  for  the  cleaning  up  of  the  whole  camp, 
storing  of  machinery,  equipment,  tools,  and  supplies;  getting 
in  the  buoys,  hauling  up  the  boats  and  lighters;  additional 
rock-filling  at  the  dock;  painting  the  insides  of  the  cottages, 
replacing  wooden  bunks  with  iron  ones,  bringing  over  from 
the  English  side  an  iron  warehouse,  an  unfinished  family  bar- 
racks, and  a  stable,  and  putting  them  into  usable  condition,  and 
also  all  good  timbers,  tools,  iron  supplies,  cables,  props,  an 
iron  fan,  iron  tanks  and  some  thousands  of  good  bricks,  water- 
pipes  window-sashes,  and  everything  else  that  might  be  ad- 
vantageous, as  the  Norwegian  creditors  of  the  English  com- 
pany were  threatening  to  seize  the  property. 

The  Winter  Program  at  the  Mine.  He  was  to  fimii- 
gate  the  bunk-houses,  carefully  examine  and  repair  all  chim- 
neys, stoves,  flues,  and  floor-plates  to  obviate  the  danger  of 
fire,  repair  all  carts,  wheels,  sleds,  wheelbarrows,  and  build 
three  new  surface  trucks,  using  old  wheels  that  were  lying 
about,  put  new  handles  in  shovels,  picks,  and  other  utensils, 
and  overhaul  all  the  haulage-rollers,  scrapping  the  useless 
parts,  rebuild  the  old  Hayward  crane  and  have  the  new  Brown- 
hoist  crane  in  good  working-order,  install  the  new  coffee- 
roaster  and  erect  the  new  Linnekogel  range.  He  was  to  haul 
one  of  the  houses  up  to  Mine  Number  Two  and  finish  it,  to- 
gether with  a  substantial  protection  for  the  mine-entrance, 
repair  the  old  mine-cars  and  experiment  with  wooden  bodies, 
build  coal-houses  at  each  of  the  barracks ;  and  all  this  and  much 
more,  in  addition  to  the  work  in  driving  the  two  mines  in  a 
proper  and  economical  manner.  He  ordered  him  to  avoid 
payment  of  overtime :  "Pay  what  the  job  is  worth,"  he  said, 
"without  overtime,  or  change  the  hours  of  certain  of  the  em- 
ployees around  so  that  overtime  will  not  be  necessary." 

Casual  Visitors.  As  regarded  the  entertainment  of 
casual  visitors  who  might,  as  in  the  previous  seasons,  claim 
shelter,  he  gave  explicit  inhibitions:  "This  Company  has  suf- 
fered in  the  past  impositions  by  scientific  and  hunting  expedi- 
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tions,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  thousands  of  kroner.  We  there- 
fore now  give  you  specific  orders  to  harbor  no  distressed  ex- 
peditions, engage  in  no  relief -expeditions,  advance  no  credit 
or  supplies  to  any  one  not  connected  with  this  Company. 
Should  unfortunates  come  to  the  camp,  they  may  be  kept  over 
night  and  fed,  but  must  then  be  moved  at  once  to  the  Norwegian 
government  station  at  Green  Harbor.  No  one  is  to  have  any 
financial  credit  with  us.  For  cash-payment  in  advance  at 
Longyear  City,  small  quantities  of  supplies  might  be  sold 
in  extreme  cases  where  life  is  endangered,  provided  of  course 
that  the  purchasers  are  not  trespassers  on  the  the  ground  of 
the  Arctic  Coal  Company  or  of  Messrs.  Ayer  and  Longyear; 
but  we  do  not  want  any  business  of  this  kind  if  it  can  be 
avoided.'* 

Russian  Over-winterers.  In  this  connection  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  after  the  400-ton  Russian  ship,  the  Maria, 
had  loaded  a  cargo  of  the  mixed  coal  and  shale  taken  down 
from  the  mine  established  by  the  Grumant  Company,  two 
watchmen  were  left  in  charge  for  the  Winter.  Later,  during 
the  Winter,  they  appeared  at  Longyear  City,  one  dragging  the 
other,  who  was  ill,  on  a  sled.  The  camp  doctor  did  everything 
he  could  for  the  sick  man,  but  he  died  the  next  day  after  reach- 
ing the  camp.  The  other,  whose  hands  and  feet  were  so  badly 
frost-bitten  that  several  of  his  toes  and  fingers  had  to  be  ampu- 
tated, recovered  and  remained  at  the  camp  for  several  months. 
His  board  bill  was  not  paid  until  more  than  a  year  after  he  had 
returned  to  Russia. 

During  the  Winter  trouble  with  the  English  doctor  devel- 
oped, and  a  wireless  message  informed  Turner  that  he  would 
be  sent  back  from  Spitsbergen  on  the  first  ship  down.  A 
number  of  law-suits  were  brought  against  the  Company  by  the 
miners.  One  case  was  that  of  sixteen  men  who  sued  for 
steamer- fare  from  Hav^sund  to  Troms0.    Turner  wrote: 

Sixteen  Miners  Sue.  "At  the  time  of  the  threatened 
strike  it  was  necessary  to  stop  unloading  the  Kwasind,  pull 
her  away  from  the  dock,  and  while  three  other  large  colliers 
were  awaiting  turn,  put  the  Munroe  under  the  spout  and  load 
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her  in  order  that  we  could  get  her  away  quickly  with  the 
trouble-makers.  Her  cargo  was  billed  for  Hav^sund,  and  there 
the  laborers  went  ashore,  and  they  now  claim  fare  on  the  coast- 
ing steamer  to  Troms^,  and  two  days  for  loss  of  time.  The 
local  court  has  waived  all  our  protests  regarding  its  jurisdiction 
and  procedure  in  this  case,  and  our  attorney  informs  us  that 
we  shall  lose  the  case,  although  our  contracts  with  the  men 
read  'transportation  between  Spitsbergen  and  Norway,*  and 
they  understood  when  they  left  Advent  Bay  that  the  ship  was 
going  only  to  Hav^sund." 

The  Ring-leader's  Fine.  Another  concerned  the  ring- 
leader in  the  trouble,  who  after  a  week  refused  to  work,  called 
meetings,  made  a  personal  canvass  from  one  bunk-house  to 
another  throughout  the  camp,  and  made  inflammatory  speeches 
urging  the  men  to  strike.  "Under  the  terms  of  our  contract," 
wrote  Turner,  "we  fined  this  man  25  kroner  for  impeding  the 
work,  but  in  spite  of  our  best  efforts  here,  our  attorney  informs 
us  that  the  court  will  decide  against  us,  and  that  we  shall  have 
to  refund  this  rascal  his  25  kroner." 

The  attorney  was  correct  in  his  prognostications :  the  judg- 
ment was  rendered  finding  in  full  for  all  the  plaintiffs.  The 
Company  was  ordered  to  pay  each  of  them  19  kroner  and  75 
kroner  in  addition.  "This  decision,"  said  Turner,  "is  so  ob- 
viously unfair  and  unjust  that  we  are  doing  all  possible  to 
appeal  it  and  bring  it  before  the  higher  courts,  but  our  at- 
torney advises  us  that  we  shall  not  succeed  in  this.  We  expect 
judgment  in  full  against  us  in  the  next  case,  that  of  the  ring- 
leader of  the  strikers.  Thus  we  are  again  handicapped  by 
Norwegian  court-interference,  and  it  is  becoming  more  ap- 
parent that  justice  will  never  be  done  us  in  the  local  courts, 
where  we  have  never  won  a  case,  regardless  of  justice  or  equity. 
We  are  very  much  disturbed  at  this  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  local  magistrates  to  deal  unfairly  with  us.'' 

Norwegian  Justice.  All  their  books  and  witnesses.  Tur- 
ner pointed  out,  were  on  the  island  during  the  summer  and 
of  course  could  not  be  brought  to  Norway  in  the  busy  season, 
and  as  no  workman  in  Norway  would  ever  testify  against 
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their  socialist  brethren,  the  petty  Norwegian  courts  would 
continually  exercise  jurisdiction  over  them  and  embarrass  them, 
so  that  any  one  who  should  care  to  bring  suit  would  win  it  by 
lack  of  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  Company.  The  principal 
way  of  controlling  the  workmen  was  the  right  to  impose  lines, 
and  naturally  if  the  courts  broke  down  this  power  by  re- 
versing such  rulings,  it  would  make  operations  on  the  Island 
that  much  more  difficult.  The  winning  of  one  suit  by  recalci- 
trant miners  stimulated  others,  and  the  decision  in  these  two 
cases  immediately  brought  three  more  which  likewise  were 
decided  against  the  Company. 

Government  Investigation.  Owing  to  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  disgruntled  laborers  and  their  complaints  as  to  food 
and  the  like  at  Advent  Bay,  spread  out  ad  nauseam  in  the 
Norwegian  newspapers,  the  Government  took  upon  itself  to 
investigate  the  conditions  under  which  the  employees  were 
carried  to  Advent  Bay,  how  they  were  housed  after  they  got 
there,  and  the  food  served  to  them.  The  Police  Court  at 
Troms^,  under  instructions  from  Kristiania,  had  been  sum- 
moning witnesses  and  taking  testimony  from  dozens  of  the 
workmen  whose  reports  were  of  course  adverse.  While  Tur- 
ner was  absent  in  Spitsbergen,  Saether  had  been  subpoenaed 
and  forced  to  testify.  Turner  did  not  know  how  the  investi- 
gation would  come  out,  but  he  was  certain  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  do  everything  possible  to  embarrass  them,  and  he 
was  inclined  to  think  that  protection  would  have  to  come 
through  pressure  brought  by  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Government  at  Kristiania. 

The  Tax  Question  Again.  Still  another  quarrel  with 
the  Norwegian  Government  related  to  the  paying  of  taxes. 
Turner  was  afraid  that  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  to  avoid 
registration  they  would  have  to  do  so  and  thus  come  directly 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Norwegian  courts.  If  they  did 
they  would  have  to  pay  not  only  high  taxes,  but  also  a  fine 
for  not  having  registered  before. 

Just  about  this  time  the  Company's  local  attorney,  Herre 
Arnold  Holmboe,  retired  from  active  practice,  and  there  was 
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no  one  left  in  Troms0  to  whom  they  dared  entrust  business 
or  ask  legal  advice  and  aid.  It  was  reported  that  a  new  lawyer 
was  coming  early  in  19 14,  but  Turner  was  apprehensive  that 
they  would  have  to  bring  one  up  from  Trondhjem  whenever 
a  suit  was  brought  against  them. 

Death  of  an  English  Miner.  Another  serious  expense 
on  the  Company  was  entailed  by  the  death  at  Spitsbergen  of  an 
English  miner,  James  Hindmarsh.  The  Newcastle  solicitors 
informed  Turner  that  it  was  the  custom  in  such  circimistances 
to  pay  a  widow  £300  sterling,  but  Turner  himself,  who  had 
run  across  to  England,  felt,  after  inquiry  of  various  experts, 
that  £200  was  fair  in  the  circumstances.  Meantime  he  was 
paying  the  widow  a  weekly  stipend  of  £2,  pending  a  fair  and 
generous  settlement. 

The  Company  had  been  remarkably  free  from  serious  ac- 
cidents or  cases  pf  fatal  illness.  There  was  almost  no  black- 
damp  in  the  mine,  and  the  climate  was  generally  conducive  to 
health.  Moreover,  statistics  gathered  by  the  United  States 
Government  that  very  year  (191 3)  showed  conclusively  that 
coal-mining,  contrary  to  a  generally  prevalent  opinion,  was  far 
from  being  classed  among  the  dangerous  occupations.  The 
Boston  "News  Bureau"  of  November  22,  informed  its  readers 
that  railway  trainmen  in  England  were  killed  at  a  rate  of 
746  to  10,000  employed,  two  and  a  half  times  higher  than 
that  of  coal-miners.  In  191 1,  when  the  death-rate  was  373 
out  of  10,000  employed  in  the  coal-mines  of  the  United  States, 
nearly  twelve  out  of  every  thousand  Gloucester  fishermen  were 
lost. 

Safety  of  Coal-mining.  "According  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  number  of  men  killed  in  coal-mines  in  1912  was 
the  least  since  1906,  the  death-rate  per  one  thousand  was  the 
smallest  since  1899,  and  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  produced 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  killed  was  the  greatest  on 
record.  'These  facts,'  said  the  report,  'oiler  indisputable 
evidence  that  conditions  tending  toward  safety  in  coal-mining 
are  actually  improving,  and  that  coal  is  now  being  mined  with 
less  danger  than  ever  before.'  " 
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5.  DEVELOPMENT  WORK  AT  THE  MINE 

Everything  on  Spitsbergen  was  left  in  fairly  satisfactory 
shape  except  the  power-plant,  but  as  that  was  the  very  heart 
of  the  work,  its  weakness  prevented  full  effort  in  mining-oper- 
ations. But  had  full  effort  been  put  forth  with  the  large  force 
of  laborers  engaged,  the  stock-pile  ground  would  have  been 
too  restricted  in  size  to  hold  all  the  coal,  and  it  would  have 
been  practically  impossible  to  transport  it  with  the  fleet  at 
the  disposition  of  the  Company. 

Turner  therefore  had  planned  an  unusual  amoimt  of  de- 
velopment-work which  he  carefully  outlined  in  his  instructions 
to  Dalburg.  Production  was  limited  to  the  normal  amount 
of  40,000  tons,  and  Turner  devoted  himself  to  arranging  for 
improvement  of  the  boilers  and  the  haulage-equipment.  As 
Bleicherts  had  demanded  £150  sterling  before  they  would  pro- 
ceed in  planning  changes  in  the  rope-way,  he  went  down  to 
Leipzig  in  order  to  go  over  the  whole  matter  with  the  engin- 
eers there,  and  induced  them  to  forego  that  extra- fee.  He 
went  also  to  England  to  arrange  for  additions  to  the  power- 
plant  and  equipment ;  he  was  awaiting  competitive  tenders  for 
supplying  such  equipment.  Then  finally  he  sailed  from 
Troms0  for  New  York,  and  landed  on  December  29. 

His  report  for  the  year  preceded  him.  It  was  long  and  in 
full  detail,  covering  every  element  in  the  business.  The  new 
system  of  accounting  enabled  him  to  analyze  and  attribute 
the  proportionate  cost  of  each  current  and  overhead  item 
entering  into  the  history  of  a  ton  of  coal  from  the  moment 
it  was  taken  from  the  ground  until  it  was  delivered  to  the  pur- 
chaser. The  report  is  a  model  of  clearness  and  practical  effi- 
ciency. It  is  worth  while  to  resume  some  of  its  most  interesting 
particulars. 

Turner's  Model  Report.  The  actual  production  of  the 
mine  amounted  to  37,678  tons — only  322  tons  less  than  he  had 
predicted,  and  an  increase  of  11,279  tons,  or  43%  above  the 
best  record  of  the  mine.  A  curve  showed  the  weekly  produc- 
tion, the  maximum  being  1 305  tons,  and  the  maximum  on  any 
one  day  was  263  tons;  the  daily  average  during  an  eleven- 
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month  period  of  335  days  being  107  tons;  though,  as  in  reality 
work  was  conducted  only  280  days,  the  real  rate  was  128  tons 
a  day  with  two  shifts.  The  average  was  cut  down  by  the 
reduced  work  during  the  Summer. 

Time  was  lost  in  trimming  the  cargoes.  Norwegians  are 
unacquainted  with  this  art,  and  Turner  declared  they  could 
not  be  taught.  It  was  estimated  that  it  would  be  a  paying  in- 
vestment to  bring  trimmers  from  England  to  use  for  nothing 
else:  "Based  on  figures  derived  from  English  coal-loading 
ports,  it  was  safe  to  say  that  five  good  trimmers  would  get  a 
vessel  out  quicker  than  twenty-five  of  the  men  they  employed 
for  that  purpose."  Self -trimming  colliers  were  far  more  sat- 
isfactory than  the  old  ships  that  they  chartered  with  their  badly- 
spaced  hatches;  but  modem  self -trimming  colliers  were  held 
at  prohibitively  high  prices  on  time-charters.  Even  as  it  was 
prices  were  half  as  high  again  as  they  had  been  two  years 
before.  They  had  had  seven  vessels  in  their  fleet.  Although 
weather-conditions  were  excellent  during  the  shipping-season, 
and  navigation  was  safer  than  usual,  no  ice  having  been  even 
sighted  except  by  the  Kwasind,  the  insurance-undertakers 
would  not  let  a  ship  run  in  the  Northern  trade  without  "ice- 
pilots"  (Islodser),  so  they  had  to  waste  more  than  4000  kroner 
in  maintaining  four  in  their  employ.  Turner  thought  this  one 
of  "the  absurd  expenses"  which  would  always  appear  in  the 
freighting-costs  unless  the  Company  insured  its  own  ships  or 
ran  without  insurance. 

Slow  Discharges.  Another  expense  which  seemed  in- 
evitable in  connection  with  freighting  was  the  slow  discharge 
of  coal  in  Norwegian  ports.  The  Kwasind,  for  instance, 
was  held  nine  days  at  Hammerfest :  "a  cargo  of  the  same  size 
would  have  been  taken  out  of  her  in  twenty  hours  in  London." 

To  remedy  the  shortcomings  at  the  dock,  Turner  was 
lengthening  it  and  strengthening  it,  building  a  new  stock-pile 
in  a  more  convenient  place  to  give  storage  for  15,000  tons,  and 
planning  for  a  storage-hopper  where  at  least  a  thousand 
tons  could  be  held  in  readiness  to  dump  into  a  ship.  The  new 
crane  and  the  old  one  repaired  would  also  help  expedite  load- 
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ing.  He  would  have  liked  an  overhead  traveling-bridge  sys- 
tem at  the  dock,  but  as  that  would  entail  large  expense,  he  was 
arranging  for  a  branch  ropeway  which  would  make  a  good 
storage-arrangement  for  60,000  tons  of  coal,  and  obviate 
the  long  hand-tram  and  the  long-haul  and  steep  grade  in  load- 
ing, likewise  eliminating  many  extra  men. 

The  Munroe  Outgrown.  The  Munroe  was  proving 
too  small  for  their  increasing  service  and  was  a  source  of 
wasteful  expense,  being  unable  to  carry  up  men  enough  or 
bring  back  more  than  half  the  winter  crew.  Turner  thought 
it  unfortunate  to  mix  the  two  crews,  "as  the  stale  winter  men 
fill  the  newcomers  with  all  the  accumulated  grievances  of  the 
long  Winter."  In  case  of  its  being  necessary  to  deport 
strikers  on  a  large  scale,  as  had  already  happened,  she  was  too 
small  to  carry  them  all  away  at  the  same  time.  When  loaded 
with  supplies,  there  was  not  room  for  a  single  man  to  sleep 
in  the  hold,  and  her  deck-cargo  was  often  piled  as  high  as 
the  bridge. 

She  was  forty  years  old  and  everything  about  her  was  wear- 
ing out.  One  hundred  thousand  kroner  had  been  spent  on  her 
in  seven  years  for  repairs,  and  more  would  be  needed  each 
year.  She  was  of  no  value  as  a  coal-carrier,  having  room  for 
only  300  tons,  and  that  small  amount  requiring  a  long  time 
to  load  and  three  days  to  discharge.  She  had  no  donkey-boiler, 
and  had  to  lie  idle  while  tied  up  every  Summer  at  least  once 
a  month  to  blow  off  and  clean  out  her  main  boiler.  Her 
winches  and  tackle  were  too  old  and  too  small  to  lift  the 
heavy  machinery  to  be  delivered  on  the  island,  and  she  could 
not  carry  the  long  timbers  they  used.  She  was  slow  and  could 
make  only  two  or  three  trips  to  Trondhjem  during  the  open 
season:  that  left  Spitsbergen  without  regular  means  of  com- 
munication with  Norway.  '*For  instance,*'  says  Turner,  "this 
year  the  Munroe  left  Advent  Bay  on  September  6  and  did  not 
return  until  the  28th,  so  that  we  were  left  on  Spitsbergen  with 
three  hundred  men  without  any  ship  at  our  disposal  and  with- 
out any  fresh  supplies  or  mail."  He  still  further  elaborated 
on  the  shortcomings  of  the  old  ship : 
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Need  of  Speedy  Communication.  "Employees  coming 
from  England  or  America  often  have  to  wait  in  Troms0  from 
one  to  three  weeks  for  a  ship  to  the  island  at  our  expense,  and 
on  our  time.  Men  are  often  needed  quickly  to  fill  special  po- 
sitions on  the  island,  and  cannot  get  there.  The  cargo-ships 
have  no  quarters  for  men,  or  galley-room  to  cook  for  them. 
All  charters  permit  only  those  men  for  whom  there  are  room 
and  quarters,  and  this  on  most  of  our  time-chartered  ships 
means  no  men.  The  masters  object  to  carrying  men,  and  as 
they  have  no  passenger-certificates,  it  is  illegal  for  any  of 
them  to  carry  more  than  twelve  passengers." 

The  service  of  the  Munroe  was  limited  to  only  about  four 
months  in  the  year,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  she  was  tied 
up,  and  deteriorating  much  more  rapidly  in  inaction  than 
while  in  commission.  Meantime  "the  pay  of  the  captain, 
mate  and  engineer  goes  on  throughout  the  year,  although  they 
do  nothing  and  do  not  even  stay  in  Troms0." 

His  recommendation  was  to  procure  a  larger  and  faster 
ship  which  could  steam  the  distance  between  Advent  Bay  and 
Troms0  in  less  than  two  days,  could  carry  men  and  freight 
up  and  men  and  a  good  cargo  of  coal  back:  a  steel  ship  of 
about  looo  tons,  running  twelve  or  fourteen  knots  an  hour, 
with  permanent  quarters  for  a  hundred  men  and  means  of 
transporting  200  more,  and  a  large  galley:  "She  should  be 
licensed  to  carry  300  passengers,  and  have  wide  hatches  and 
clear  holds,  with  short  trims,  powerful  winches,  and  carry 
800  to  1000  tons  of  coal,  enabling  us  to  make  deliveries  of 
such  small  parcels,  for  which  we  have  many  inquiries.  When 
not  in  the  Spitsbergen  trade  she  could  run  in  other  trades 
and  never  tie  up.  There  is  no  reason  why  such  a  boat,  care- 
fully planned  and  properly  constructed,  should  not  be  profitable 
throughout  the  year,  instead  of  being  a  heavy  expense  like  the 
Munroe/' 

The  Poor  Power-Plant.  A  deeply  darkly  discouraging 
report  was  given  of  the  power-plant,  of  which  there  was  "prac- 
tically nothing  left.  Its  site,'*  he  said,  "was  badly  chosen,  as 
in  Summer  it  stands  on  about  ten  feet  of  wet,  loose  gravel, 
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and  over  an  underground  stream  of  water.  The  engine-beds 
have  sunk  five  or  six  feet,  and  are  still  going  down ;  the  boilers 
have  sunk  over  two  feet;  the  foundations  of  overy  other  ma- 
chine have  sunk  or  toppled  over;  the  heavy  evaporative  con- 
denser is  only  temporarily  held  up  by  wooden  sprags,  as  the 
walls  supporting  it  have  sunk  and  tipped  and  will  go  entirely 
next  year;  every  wall  of  the  power-house  is  cracked  and 
tumbling  down.  It  would  be  better  and  cheaper  to  build  a  new 
plant  on  a  new  site,  on  proper  foundations,  than  to  rebuild  the 
old  one.  No  proper  footings  for  the  foundations  were  built 
in  the  original  plant,  and  the  result  was  inevitable. 

"The  roof,  floor,  and  all  the  woodwork  were  burned  last 
Winter,  and  temporary  sheathing  has  been  put  on.  The  two 
Norwegian  boilers  are  finished,  after  three  years  of  poor 
service,  and  must  be  scrapped.  One  has  now  twenty-six  dead 
tubes  and  can  carry  a  pressure  of  only  80  pounds,  and  at  that 
leaks  badly  and  must  be  shut  down  and  overhauled  every  two 
or  three  weeks.  Both  together  will  not  furnish  steam  enough 
for  one  100  horse-power  engine,  and  they  are  in  a  dangerous 
condition. 

"The  plant  is  in  a  poor  position  for  obtaining  ice  and  snow 
in  the  Winter,  and  the  new  proposed  site  would  cut  this  haul 
down  to  one-third  of  what  it  now  is  for  eight  months  in  the 
year.  The  plant  is  set  in  a  pocket  so  the  evaporative  con- 
denser does  not  get  wind  enough  to  work  properly. 

A  New  Boiler.  "This  Fall,  in  order  to  have  any  power 
for  the  Winter,  it  was  necessary  to  set  up  a  new  boiler  in 
the  old  plant.  To  do  this,  the  ground  was  excavated  twenty 
by  twenty-five  feet,  six  feet  deep,  and  from  the  bottom  of  this 
pit,  seventy-four  eight-inch  piles  were  driven  down  from  four 
to  six  feet,  through  loose,  wet  gravel  to  frost.  A  reinforced 
concrete  block,  fourteen  by  fifteen  feet  and  six  feet  deep,  was 
then  built  to  carry  the  boiler.  This  was  very  expensive,  and 
took  four  weeks.  All  the  walls  and  every  foundation  would 
have  to  be  similarly  treated  if  the  old  plant  were  to  be  put  in 
shape." 

He  strongly  recommended  a  proper  new  building  near 
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the  site  of  the  proposed  new  stock-yard  and  paying  requisite 
care  and  attention  to  the  foundations  for  the  machinery.    It 
'  was  clearly  manifest  that  considerable  increase  of  mechanical 
devices  in  the  mine  was  necessary. 

The  "Fault"  in  the  Mine.  Turner  regarded  it  as  more 
important  to  get  the  mine  well  opened  up  and  put  into  good 
condition  than  to  hasten  great  production  while  still  unable 
to  get  the  coal  moved.  Owing  to  the  disregarded  instructions 
of  former  years,  the  conveyors  in  the  mine  had  been  placed  in 
such  a  way  that  after  two  months  of  expensive  preparatory 
work  one  of  them  had  carried  only  2823  tons  of  coal  before 
it  was  up  against  the  fault — a  blank  wall  of  rock — ^and  had  to 
be  stored  for  the  remainder  of  the  Winter;  the  other  had 
reached  the  fault  on  June  i.  "Had  we  not  arrived  in  June," 
comments  Turner,  "to  change  the  policy  of  the  work,  the  mine 
would  have  been  worked  into  a  blind  pocket  inside  of  another 

month."  ''uif'^rilll 

It  had  taken  four  months  to  get  a  new  face  ready  for  the 
conveyors,  and  some  100,000  tons  of  coal  were  available  in  that 
direction.  The  main  slope  had  not  advanced  during  the  Winter, 
and  the  face  was  exactly  where  it  had  been  standing  for  four 
years.  During  the  Summer  it  was  driven  ahead  fifty  feet 
through  the  fault,  but  no  coal  had  been  found  beyond  it. 

Prospecting  Work.  To  determine  the  position  of  the 
coal  Turner  proposed  to  run  drifts  through  about  250  feet 
beyond  the  fault,  which  was  more  extensive  than  was  supposed. 
MacGavin,  with  a  crew  of  fifteen  men,  had  been  prospecting 
during  the  Summer  along  the  outcrop  up  to  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
the  camp,  embracing  work  at  twenty-three  points  and  exposing 
coal  at  twelve  new  ones.  It  was  estimated  that  in  one-third 
of  the  area  of  the  coal-horizon  in  the  Arctic  Coal  Company's 
territory  at  Advent  Bay  were  14,100,000  tons  of  assured  coal, 
48,400,000  tons  of  probable  coal,  and  34,850,000  tons  of  pos- 
sible coal  making  a  grand  total  of  97,350,000  tons,  with  a 
possibility  of  300,000,000  tons  in  the  whole  property  in  Seam 
Number  Two  alone. 

"The  mine  will  be  opened  enough  by  next  Summer  to  pro- 
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duce  over  6o,(XX)  tons  per  year,"  wrote  Turner,  "if  sufficient 
power  is  available  and  mechanical  haulage  is  provided.  When 
the  mine  is  thus  equipped,  mining  costs  will  at  once  fallj  and  the 
efficiency  and  output  per  man  per  shift  imderground  should 
be  doubled." 

The  new  mine,  called  Number  Two,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  valley,  as  far  as  it  had  been  opened  up  in  two  short  entries, 
"showed  from  four  to  four  and  one-half  feet  of  clean  coal." 
Turner  thought  that  if  this  mine  was  to  be  equipped  for  pro- 
duction the  transportation  plant  should  be  completed  as  soon 
as  possible,  so  as  not  to  waste  the  coal  which  the  men  in  driving 
the  entries  were  breaking  up. 

The  laborers  during  the  season  had  been  more  satisfactory 
than  in  some  other  years,  the  crew  having  been  carefully  picked 
from  applicants  more  numerous  than  usual.  "There  was  the 
usual  grumbling  about  the  food,  and  about  seventy-five  men 
who  were  poor  workmen  or  were  discontented  had  to  be  sent 
back  to  Norway  during  the  Summer.  In  the  latter  part  of 
August  two  agitators  made  a  determined  effort  to  call  a  general 
strike,  and  matters  looked  pretty  serious.  It  was  found  neces- 
sary to  unberth  the  Kwasind,  load  the  Munroe  out  of  her 
turn,  and  deport  twenty  of  the  worst  trouble-makers.  This 
marked  the  last  disturbance  of  the  season. 

"With  the  large  number  of  Scandinavians  and  the  small 
number  of  dependable  white  men,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how 
the  Company  would  come  out  in  case  of  trouble.  The  Social- 
ists and  labor-leaders  in  Norway  are  in  favor  of  stopping  all 
forms  of  Company  work,  and  the  Norwegian  press  is  univers- 
ally unfair  and  bitter  against  the  Company,  thus  keeping  good 
men  away,  and  predisposing  those  who  do  go  to  discontent. 

"No  coal  miners  are  to  be  had  in  Norway,  and  as  the  regular 
Norwegian  metal-miners  are  a  bad  lot,  it  has  been  found  best 
to  exclude  them,  with  the  result  that  fishermen  and  farmers 
must  be  taught  the  ABCs  of  mining.  Their  efficiency  under- 
ground is  very  low." 

A  card-index  of  workmen's  records  had  been  kept  for  two 
years:  out  of  1490  names,  522  had  been  blacklisted  for  cause. 
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not  including  those  marked  "no  good":  "thus,"  says  the  re- 
port, "over  one-third  of  the  employees  prove  themselves  un- 
desirable for  some  definite  reason,  and  probably  another  third 
of  them  are  such  poor  workmen  that  they  will  not  be  employed 
again." 

Danger  of  Strikes.  What  Turner  dreaded  more  than 
anything  else  was  a  strike  during  the  shipping-season:  "A 
temporary  shut-down  of  the  mine,  or  a  cessation  of  outside 
building  and  construction-work,  would  be  bad,  but  not  ruinous ; 
but  if  the  loading  crew  consisting  at  present  of  about  fifty  men, 
cares  to  do  so,  it  can  tie  us  up  completely.  Such  a  strike,  in 
the  midst  of  the  short  shipping-season,  with  four  or  five  high- 
priced  ships  waiting  in  the  harbor  for  their  turn  to  load,  would 
be  catastrophic.  If  there  were  twenty  laborers  who  could  be 
depended  on,  and  on  whom  we  could  call  to  do  the  loading  in 
case  of  trouble  at  Advent  Bay  during  the  Summer,  it  might 
work  out  to  mean  a  saving  of  thousands  of  dollars." 

Continuous  Service  Disastrous.  Turner  found  that  it 
was  wise  to  keep  the  superintendance  of  both  summer  and 
winter  seasons  in  American  hands,  but  that  continuous  service 
on  Spitsbergen  was  disastrous.  Two  years  was  about  as  much 
as  any  man  could  stand :  "The  conditions  there,"  he  says,  "are 
trying,  ability  is  needed,  and  there  seems  to  be  something  about 
the  long  Winter  and  routine  that  brings  out  the  yellow  in  a 
man,  if  any  exists  in  him.  After  the  most  careful  picking, 
probably  not  one  American  in  three  that  are  sent  to  the  island 
will  be  satisfactory  or  prove  himself  adaptable  to  the  unusual 
conditions  which  obtain  there." 

The  Russian  Trespassers.  He  was  much  exercised  at 
the  trespass  of  the  Russians.  Evidently  warnings  issued  by 
Mr.  Longyear  were  disregarded :  "Buildings  have  been  erected 
on  your  ground,"  he  wrote,  "at  Coles  Bay,  and  at  a  point  two 
miles  east  of  Coles  Bay,  and  a  quantity  of  materials  and  sup- 
plies is  on  the  ground.  In  September,  a  Russian  ship  was 
loaded  with  coal  from  an  opening  on  your  Number  Two  Seam ; 
two  Russians  were  left  at  Coles  Bay  as  watchmen  during  the 
Winter." 
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Regarding  the  Russian  trespassers,  Turner  in  a  special 
letter  outlined  three  methods  of  procedure  which  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

"To  destroy  all  Russian  property  and  sign-posts  and  burn 
the  houses  this  Winter;  to  destroy  only  the  sign-posts;  or  to 
destroy  sign-posts  and  the  buildings  to  the  east  of  Coles  Bay, 
leaving  only  the  house  and  posts  in  Coles  Bay.  In  the  case  of 
total  destruction,  the  Russian  inhabitants  could  be  sent  to 
Green  Harbor,  or  transported  to  some  of  the  buildings  at  the 
old  English  camp,  or  induced  to  go  to  Advent  Bay  and  work 
for  us  for  the  Winter. 

"Any  of  these  actions  would  mean  that  you  would  have 
to  have  an  occupying  force  on  the  ground  all  next  Summer  to 
resist  further  trespass  and  protect  your  property.  Such  a 
force  would  have  to  be  organized  and  maintained  entirely 
independent  of  your  mining-operations  at  Advent  Bay,  as  it  is 
impossible  with  the  small  force  of  trustworthy  men  we  have  to 
more  than  accomplish  the  construction-work  and  handle  the 
loading  and  shipping  at  Longyear  City,  without  trouble  with 
the  workmen.  Anything  in  the  nature  of  this  patrol  or  armed 
party  would  so  disorganize  and  excite  the  native  workmen  at 
our  mine  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  routine 
operations.  Also,  in  view  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Government  and  courts,  such  an  expedition  should  be 
fitted  out  in  America  or  England,  and  keep  away  from  Norway 
entirely. 

"The  word  has  gone  all  over  the  northern  part  of  Europe 
that  this  small  Russian  company  has  taken  half  of  our  ground, 
and  outside  of  the  menace  of  this  trespass  alone,  the  moral 
effect  will  be  that  other  trespassers  of  other  nationalities  will 
feel  that  they  can  come  onto  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  tract 
without  fear  of  molestation. 

"There  is  no  doubt  but  that  any  procedure  against  this 
Russian  company  will  lead  to  armed  force,  and  you  will  have 
to  be  prepared  to  follow  up  any  such  exchange  of  hostilities  to 
the  limit.  Also,  it  might  endanger  the  safety  of  your  plant 
and  equipment  at  Advent  Bay,  as  our  camp  there  is  so  scat- 
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tered  that  it  would  be  extremely  vulnerable  in  case  of  attack  or 
of  visitation  by  individuals  maliciously  inclined. 

"We  only  review  these  points  because  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  time  has  come  when  you  will  have  to  take  your  stand  one 
way  or  the  other  in  this  matter  of  trespass,  and  whatever  you 
decide  to  do,  it  will  involve  a  good  deal  of  planning  and  dis- 


cussion. 

4( 


We  believe  that  you  cannot  afford  to  ignore  this,  the  first 
really  serious  trespass  you  have  had  on  the  Arctic  Coal  Com- 
pany tract,  without  endangering  what  title  you  have  to  this 
tract." 

Work  at  Green  Harbor.  Turner  had  no  high  opinion 
of  the  tentative  mine  at  Green  Harbor.  Five  hundred  tons 
had  been  produced  during  the  year  by  six  miners  and  a  fore- 
man, who  had  driven  through  a  little  less  than  300  feet  of  coal 
and  a  little  more  than  150  feet  of  rock  and  coal.  "The  product 
so  won  was  hoisted  up  steep  grades  by  a  horse-whim,  a  difficult 
and  laborious  process" — ^as  one  might  suppose,  since  it  de- 
pended on  a  horse-whim. 

The  two  whaling  companies  which  formerly  operated  at 
Green  Harbor  had  gone  out  of  business,  and  that  market  was 
permanently  lost.  A  few  tons  were  sold  to  the  Norwegian 
wireless  station,  to  the  Deutsche  Meteorologische  Station,  and 
to  two  motor-boats.  Twelve  hundred  and  eighty  tons  of 
marketable  coal  were  in  dumps;  the  900  tons  that  had  been 
hauled  down  to  the  sea-shore  by  a  horse  and  sled  it  was 
proposed  to  load  into  lighters,  tow  to  Advent  Bay  during  the 
summer,  and  sell  to  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  for  bunkering 
ships;  but  no  lighters  were  available,  and  it  still  lay  on  the 
shore  deteriorating  under  the  weather.  Turner  estimated 
that  operations  at  Green  Harbor  were  conducted  at  a  loss  of 
about  $5000  a  year  and  believed  that  the  product  of  the  Green 
Harbor  mine  could  not  be  marketed  at  a  profit,  "as  the  cost  of 
transport  to  the  sea,  towage  and  lighterage  to  ships,  would 
of  itself  equal  the  value  of  the  coal." 

The  exploring-work  was  carried  on  by  the  crudest  methods 
of  operation ;  surveys  made  showed  that  the  distance  from  the 
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adit  of  the  mine  to  the  water  was  rather  more  than  3300  feet, 
and  the  mine  itself  was  about  500  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
Taking  the  coal-horizons  into  consideration,  MacGavin  judged 
that  the  seam  in  which  they  were  working  was  the  same  as 
Number  Three  at  the  first  mine,  and  that  better  coal  would  be 
found  about  sixty  feet  beneath:  corresponding  to  the  seam 
worked  at  Advent  Bay. 

Abandoned  Pits.  The  coal-horizon,  as  determined  ap- 
proximately, had  a  continuous  drop  of  not  far  from  300  feet 
to  a  mile,  so  that  close  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Green  Har- 
bor it  reached  a  level  of  less  than  twenty  feet  above  sea-level. 
At  various  points  along  the  outcrop,  abandoned  attempts  on 
the  part  of  trespassers  to  dig  prospective  pits  or  to  get  out 
coal  were  found:  some  were  filled  with  water,  in  others  the 
entries  once  built  were  crushed  and  ruined.  Nowhere  was 
there  evidence  of  any  scientific  prospecting  or  indeed  of  any 
coal  of  mercantile  value:  what  had  been  got  out  was  hope- 
lessly mixed  with  shale  and  slate. 

Estimated  Product.  Turner,  basing  his  opinion  on  Mac- 
Gavin's  report,  proposed  to  abandon  development-work  and  all 
cutting  through  rock,  and  to  ''confine  operations  to  taking  out 
coal  already  blocked  out,  gradually  robbing  the  mine  to  the 
entry-pillars,  and  perhaps  eventually  robbing  these  pillars  and 
allowing  all  the  workings  to  cave."  He  estimated  that  this 
would  ultimately  produce  about  24,000  tons  which  would 
have  to  be  transported  to  the  water's  edge  and  loaded  into 
ships. 

"This  problem,"  he  noted,  "was  further  complicated  by  the 
action  of  the  Anker  Syndicate  which  had  forbidden  Ayer  and 
Longyear  to  trespass  on  that  claim.  He  therefore  urged  that 
no  money  should  be  spent,  even  on  a  small  temporary  equip- 
ment for  transporting  this  coal,  until  the  matter  of  title  was 
definitely  settled. 

He  was  inclined  to  advise  their  withdrawing  entirely  from 
the  Green  Harbor  tract  and,  since  the  Cape  Boheman  and 
Sassen  Bay  claims  seemed  to  contain  no  mineral-deposits 
of  economic  value,  to  renounce  them  also.     This  suggestion 
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had  been  made  by  Gibson  early  in  1910  but  at  that  time  the 
American  Minister,  Peirce,  thought  it  best  to  make  their  claim 
as  large  as  possible.  The  chief  objection  to  American  occupa- 
tion in  Spitsbergen  was  due  to  what  seemed  to  some  persons 
the  "unreasonably  large  area"*  of  their  claims,  and  Turner 
thought  that  their  position  would  be  stronger  if  they  confined 
themselves  to  the  Advent  Bay  tract. 

Since  in  the  work  that  had  been  carried  on  in  Spitsbergen 
from  the  beginning  expenditure  far  exceeded  returns,  and  the 
coal,  except  at  Advent  Bay,  was  not  remarkable  for  excellence, 
and  the  trifling  amount  of  mining  at  Green  Harbor  was  done 
"more  with  the  idea  of  occupying  the  tract  of  coal-land  and 
establishing  title  than  with  the  idea  of  developing  the  property 
for  immediate  production,"  he  advised  giving  it  up ;  the  seed  of 
this  advice  fell  on  ground  prepared  to  let  it  bear  fruit. 

A  Pessimistic  Outlook.  Turner's  pessimistic  utterances 
regarding  the  outcome  of  the  Advent  Bay  mine  created  some- 
thing of  a  panic  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Ayer.  He  wrote  to  Mr. 
Longyear,  asking  if  it  might  not  be  the  wisest  thing  after  all 
to  stop  where  they  were  and  not  throw  good  money  after  bad ; 
in  fact  to  take  the  venture  as  a  failure.  But  Mr.  Longyear 
was  still  game ;  he  wrote  a  somewhat  whimsical  letter,  in  which 
he  soothed  his  partner's  perturbations  by  showing  that  Turner 
was  inclined  to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  things,  and  advocating 
a  continuance  of  the  venture  which  was  probably  not  quite  so 
desperate  as  it  had  been  painted. 

It  is  only  fair  to  Turner  to  say  that  his  outlook  for  the 
enterprise  was  based  on  the  then  prevailing  prices  for  coal, 
labor,  etc.  Coal  was  then  worth  about  ten  shillings  (British) 
f.o.b.  Advent  Bay.  The  World  War,  with  its  crop  of  "War 
Babies,"  was  not  as  yet  in  sight. 


*See  pages  ii,   10,  28. 
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I.  GULLS  AND  DEAD  SEALS 

ANY  ONE  is  welcome  to  a  valueless  object,  but  as  soon 
as  it  proves  to  be  of  worth  quarrels  over  its  possession 
immediately  ensue.  A  suitable  "historified"  escutcheon 
for  Spitsbergen  would  be  a  whale  and  a  polar  bear  rampant 
supporting  a  shield,  on  which  should  be  depicted  a  number 
of  gulls  fighting  over  a  seal  and  scattered  by  a  bald-headed 
eagle.  The  gulls  should  wear  the  crowns  of  the  various 
countries  claiming  the  Archipelago,  and  the  legend  should  read : 
"This  is  Mine,''  and  the  frame  should  be  surrounded  with 
diamond-points,  sable,  each  surmounted  by  an  auk. 

Disputed  Sovereignty.  When  the  whaling-industry 
flourished  in  the  fjords  of  Spitsbergen,  and  immense  parlia- 
ments of  walruses  met  on  the  ice-floes,  a  state  of  semi-war 
existed,  and  Holland,  England,  Denmark  disputed  its  sover- 
eignty. Fortunately  there  were  no  human  natives  to  be  dis- 
possessed and  exterminated  as  the  Indians  and  negroes  have 
been.  When  the  whales  found  it  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to 
abandon  the  waters  contiguous  to  the  islands,  when  the  walruses 
were  swept  off  the  ice  and  the  seals  became  few,  no  country 
wanted  Spitsbergen,  and  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  it  was 
left  to  a  few  hunters  to  pick  up  a  scanty  livelihood  by  gathering 
eider-down  and  birds'  eggs,  or  to  kill  off  the  reindeer  and 
polar  bears.  It  was  literally  a  no-man's  land — terra  nullius, 
as  the  college  graduates  and  diplomats  liked  to  call  it. 

But  just  as  soon  as,  through  the  enterprise  of  two  American 
capitalists,  the  possibility  of  mining  coal  on  a  big  scale  became 
a  reality,  the  governments  of  all  the  countries  whose  nationals 
had  the  slightest  historical  connection  with  either  discovering 
or  exploiting  Spitsbergen  began  to  cast  covetous  eyes  at  this 
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far  Arctic  group  of  islands.  At  all  events,  they  agreed  that 
no  one  of  them  should  exercise  sovereignty  over  it:  it  must 
be  tied  to  no  other  country  but  preserved  still  as  no-man's 
land.  Yet  it  was  evident  enough  that  secretly  each  had  the 
itching  palm,  and  cherished  hopes  of  ultimately  getting  pos- 
session of  this  long-neglected  Golconda  or  Coalconda. 

Norwegian  Machinations.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
Norway  would  have  raised  its  flag  over  Spitsbergen  if  it  had 
not  been  for  England,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Germany.  The 
establishment  of  a  powerful  and  costly  wireless  station  at 
Green  Harbor  was  assuredly  not  originally  meant  for  profit, 
nor  was  it  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Arctic  Coal  Company 
or  of  the  Scandinavian  miners  there  employed.  It  was 
significant  that  the  site  was  the  only  tract  of  land  belonging 
to  any  Government.  The  Norwegian  post  office  at  Green 
Harbor,  enabling  wireless  operatives  and  others  to  mail  letters 
at  Norwegian  postal  rates  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  said  to 
have  handled  only  3700  packets,  including  tourists'  picture- 
post-cards,  the  first  year  of  its  existence;  the  service  main- 
tained first  by  a  small  motor-boat  making  six  trips  during  the 
Summer  between  Troms0  and  Spitsbergen,  and  afterwards 
by  a  small  steamer,  must  have  been  carried  on  at  a  loss,  but 
had  political  significance.  The  proposal  made  in  Norway  to 
build  a  church  at  Advent  Bay  and  the  Pope's  decree  promul- 
gated in  June,  191 3,  combining  the  Archipelago  "with  the 
Apostolic  Vicarate  of  Norway,"  perhaps  excused  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  Norwegian  miners  at  Longyear  City,  also 
tended  to  fasten  the  grip  of  Norway  on  Spitsbergen. 

One  would  think  that,  considering  how  many  stockholders 
in  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  were  natives  of  Norway,  every 
assistance  would  have  been  afforded  by  the  Government  and 
the  press  in  making  the  great  mine- venture  a  success ;  the  per- 
petual heckling  and  actual  persecution  of  its  American  pro- 
motors  is  explicable  only  on  grounds  of  labor-jealousies :  the 
labor-party,  ultra-socialistic  in  its  aims,  practically  controlled 
the  Storthing,  and  was  opposed  to  capital,  especially  foreign 
capital. 
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2.  PRECARIOUS  TENURE 

Tenure  of  land  in  a  country  belonging  to  no  government, 
having  no  inhabitants  except  birds  and  animals,  was  neces- 
sarily precarious.  The  conventional  regulations  governing 
mineral-claims  nominally  held,  but  in  case  of  trespassing  on 
staked  or  enclosed  ground  there  was  no  appeal  except  to  force, 
and  the  use  of  force  was  likely  to  be  considered  the  same  as 
piracy  on  the  high  seas,  and  to  result  in  international  complica- 
tions. 

State  Aid.  The  Arctic  Coal  Company,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  their  enterprise,  had  fulfilled  the  technical  requirements 
of  confirmed  possession  by  registering  both  at  Kristiania  and 
at  Washington  with  the  proper  authorities  their  claims  with 
full  descriptions  and  such  maps  as  were  available,  and  by 
submitting  each  year  the  report  of  their  European  manager. 
They  also  engaged  Nathaniel  Wilson,  an  attorney  with  office 
in  Washington,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  State  Department, 
and  to  give  them  advice  and  counsel  in  regard  to  diplomatic 
policies  and  international  law.  Mr.  Longyear  himself  made 
many  trips  to  Washington,  and  spent  much  time  there  in  order 
to  induce  the  Government  to  take  all  proper  steps  to  protect  the 
Company's  interests.  Changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  State 
Department  often  required  an  elaborate  campaign  of  education 
to  be  started  anew,  and  the  succession  of  American  ministers 
to  Norway  had  each  in  turn  to  be  convinced  of  the  justice  of 
the  Company's  position.  Mr.  Peirce,  the  American  Minister 
at  Kristiania  in  1907  and  for  some  years  after,  on  the  whole 
was  well-disposed  and  friendly.  Both  his  successors  were  of 
Norwegian  birth,  and  if  not  trained  in  the  ways  of  diplomacy, 
imderstood,  or  thought  they  understood,  the  Norse  tempera- 
ment. 

Chief  Obstacles.  The  principal  obstacles  which  re- 
quired State  aid  to  overcome  were  the  claims  of  Norwegian, 
and,  toward  the  last,  of  Russian  trespassers  on  the  land-holdings 
of  Ayer  and  Longyear  and  of  the  Arctic  Coal  Company;  the 
interference  of  the  Troms0  local  court  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Company  in  relation  to  their  employees,  the  garnisheeing  of 
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wages,  the  holding  back  of  the  Munroe  on  trivial  pretexts, 
the  unjust  exculpation  and  protection  of  miners  who,  after 
breaking  their  agreements,  sued  their  employers,  and  the  im- 
position of  onerous  taxes  and  the  like.  Recognition  by  Nor- 
way of  the  Americans'  just  rights,  so  that  the  great  enter- 
prise, carried  on  under  such  unusual  conditions  of  distance, 
climate,  situation  of  coal-horizon,  labor,  and  transportation, 
might  not  be  imperilled ;  the  maintenance  of  discipline  by  legal 
support  of  fair  contracts,  cessation  of  petty  annoyances  from 
Norwegian  officials,  some  form  of  police-control  so  that  crimes 
committed  on  Spitsbergen  might  be  suitably  punished ;  and  pro- 
tection of  the  wild  life  so  rapidly  being  exterminated,  were 
the  main  objects  at  issue. 

Service  of  the  State  Department.  The  exasperating 
actions  of  the  Norwegian  authorities,  undoubtedly  influenced 
by  the  scheming  interlopers  who  were  jealous  of  enterprising 
Americans  presuming  to  lavish  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  exploiting  coal  in  the  vicinity  of  the  North  Pole,  though 
their  ultimate  success  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  Norway, 
lasted  many  years.  The  State  Department  at  Washington  was 
cordially  interested  in  the  Spitsbergen  enterprise,  though  the 
officials  were  naturally  slow  about  taking  any  measures  of 
"protection**  that  might  stir  up  awkward  complications  with 
a  friendly  country.  They  were  always  ready  to  do  what  seemed 
to  them  proper,  and  treated  Mr.  Longyear  and  his  representa- 
tives with  the  utmost  courtesy,  though  sometimes  the  Com- 
pany would  have  liked  a  little  more  promptness  in  their  diplo- 
matic dealings. 

Mr.  Longyear  felt  that  the  United  States  Government 
treated  them  far  better  than  the  British  Government  treated 
the  English  and  Scotch  explorers  in  Spitsbergen.  These  men 
were  always  complaining,  he  says,  of  the  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Foreign  Department  and  its  officials. 

A  Joint  Administration  Not  Approved.  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Wilson  clearly  saw  how  the  United  States  Government  envis- 
aged the  matter  of  a  suggested  joint  administration  of  Spits- 
bergen by  some  kind  of  police  force  or  constabulary,  control 
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of  shipping,  machinery  for  the  ascertainment  and  preservation 
of  titles,  and  the  raising  of  money  to  defray  such  administra- 
tion. "The  Powers,"  he  wrote  Bentinck-Smith  on  October 
20,  1908,  underlining  the  words,  "will  not  want  to  pay  any- 
thing. The  United  States  will  certainly  pay  nothing.  CiaS' 
tom-house  duties  would  hardly  be  visible,  and  as  to  export 
duties,  the  smallest  charge  would  probably  be  very  injurious 
to  the  infant  industry  of  coal-mining.*' 

Wilson  put  his  finger  on  the  great  danger  threatening  the 
Arctic  Coal  Company  in  case  a  mixed  commission,  represent- 
ing several  countries,  were  empowered  or  agreed  to  establish 
its  seat  in  Spitsbergen  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  dignity 
and  authority — ^an  expensive  administration-building,  secre- 
taries, policemen,  tachygraphs,  and  the  like.  If  the  tax  for 
payment  of  all  this  complicated  machinery  were  to  be  put  on 
the  exports,  the  Arctic  Coal  Company,  which  alone,  for  some 
years  at  any  rate,  would  be  the  only  important  industry  on 
the  Island,  would  practically  support  it.  A  tax  on  land-holdings 
was  fairer,  and  would  soon  eliminate  the  claims  of  those  that 
were  there  merely  for  blackmailing  purposes.  As  all  that  was 
really  required  was  a  very  simple  and  inexpensive  police  armed 
with  sufficient  authority,  the  Company  objected  to  the  plan 
proposed  by  Norway. 

Arbitrating  Differences.  Norway  also  desired  to  sub- 
mit the  contested  rights  to  the  Green  Harbor  properties  to 
arbitration,  either  through  the  International  Court  at  the  Hague 
or  through  a  board  chosen  by  the  interested  parties.  There 
were  valid  objections  to  either  of  these  methods,  but  the  Com- 
pany was  willing  to  consent  provided  the  contestants  deposited 
in  advance  sufficient  funds  to  cover  the  expenses,  and  provided 
Norway  would  first  of  all  consent  to  recognize  the  absolute 
right  of  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  to  the  tract  of  land  at  Advent 
Bay,  which  had  never  been  in  question  since  it  was  first  claimed 
by  the  original  Norwegian  Company.  This  Norway  refused 
to  do.  The  correspondence  covering  this  controversy  stretched 
over  several  years,  but  hardly  deserves  detailed  analysis,  since 
the  matter  never  actually  came  to  any  decision. 
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3.  PROPOSED  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  POWERS 

Norway  was  fully  bent  on  having  the  status  of  Spitsbergen 
determined  by  a  conference  of  the  Great  Powers.  Reports 
concerning  this  project  were  for  some  years  in  the  air,  and 
occasioned  the  Company  considerable  uneasiness.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1908,  a  letter,  signed  by  the  Arctic  Coal  Company,  by 
Ayer  and  Longyear,  and  by  their  attorney,  Nathaniel  Wilson, 
was  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Elihu  Root,  then  Secretary 
of  State.  After  reiterating  the  well-known  arguments  on 
which  their  claims  to  the  Spitsbergen  properties  were  based, 
stating  what  they  had  done  to  justify  their  continued  possession 
and  calling  attention  to  the  necessity  for  conducting  the  ven- 
ture on  a  large  scale,  with  a  small  margin  of  profit,  the  letter 
went  on  in  these  sentences: 

Letter  to  Elihu  Root.  "Whatever  may  be  the  result  of 
the  efforts  we  are  making  and  of  the  plans  we  are  trying  to 
carry  out,  it  is  certain  that  at  present  our  mining-interests 
in  the  Island  are  the  only  important  ones  and  the  only  ones 
that  give  any  promise  of  permanency  of  success. 

"The  English  company,  the  Spitsbergen  Coal  and  Trading 
Company,  has  decided  to  discontinue  its  operations  at  an  early 
day  and  wishes  to  sell  out  to  us.  The  Norwegian  Whaling 
Company,  the  only  other  established  interest  in  the  Fjord,  is 
insolvent,  and  it  also  is  offering  its  lumber  and  business  to  us. 

"This  being  our  situation,  we  are  vitally  interested  and 
deeply  concerned  in  the  pending  proposition  which,  we  are  in- 
formed, has  been  made  by  the  Norwegian  Government  to  sev- 
eral of  the  European  Powers  that  a  conference  be  held  at  an 
early  day  to  consider  and  perhaps  determine  how  the  Island 
of  Spitsbergen,  now  admittedly  not  belonging  to  nor  claimed 
by  any  nation,  is  to  be  governed  and  its  affairs  administered. 

"Any  measures  that  such  a  conference  might  decide  upon 
would,  if  carried  into  effect,  be  the  establishment  of  control  and 
authority  by  foreign  Powers  over  a  locality  where  American 
interests  are  now  paramount,  and  where  our  investments  and 
business  operations  are  now  practically  the  only  ones  at  stake. 

"Discriminating  regulations,  the  imposition  of  taxes,  duties, 
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charges  and  fees,  might  easily  be  made  instruments  of  grievous 
injury  to,  if  not  the  absolute  destruction  of  our  rights  and 
property,  and  give  opportunity  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of 
a  foreign  government,  desiring  to  secure  them,  to  obtain  the 
important  and  valuable  coal-deposits  which  we  now  claim 
and  which  we  hope  will  be  of  benefit  and  advantage  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world. 

"In  view  of  the  facts  we  have  stated,  and  particularly  in 
view  of  the  inconclusive  and  experimental  character  of  the 
development  we  have  made  and  of  the  costly  work  we  are 
prosecuting,  and  of  the  further  fact  that  the  existing  conditions 
do  not  seem  to  call  for  or  require  any  immediate  action  or 
interference  by  international  concert,  we  think  that  the  pro- 
posed conference  early  in  the  coming  year  might  with  great 
advantage  to  the  best  interest  of  all  persons  and  of  all  nations 
concerned,  be  postponed  for  at  least  one  year. 

"We  beg  leave  with  great  deference  and  with  great  respect 
to  suggest  the  importance  and  desirability  of  such  postpone- 
ment. 

"If  delay  be  found  impossible,  we  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  the  putting  into  actual  operation,  and  the  execution 
of  any  regulation,  plan,  or  system  of  government,  administra- 
tion, or  control  that  may  be  adopted  by  the  conference,  shall 
be  delayed  or  suspended  for  at  least  one  year,  and  until  we  have 
had  opportunity  to  learn  what  has  been  decided  upon  and  to 
make  known  whatever  objections  and  representations  we  may 
have  to  urge." 

British  Interests.  British  interests  were  also  concerned 
in  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  conference,  and  Dr.  W.  S. 
Bruce,  who  was  at  that  time  beginning  his  activities  not  only 
in  exploring  but  also  in  exploiting  certain  mineral-tracts  in 
Spitsbergen,  wrote  to  Sir  Edwin  Grey,  to  obtain  information 
as  to  what  the  British  Government  intended  to  do.  Sir  Walter 
Langley  replied  on  February  12,  1909  that  it  was  understood 
by  the  English  Government  that  "the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
conference  was  "to  discuss  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  conditions  actually  prevailing  in  Spits- 
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bergen  and  the  adjacent  islands,  there  being  no  question  of  any 
alteration  in  their  present  political  status."  He  assured  Sir 
Walter  that  *'His  Majesty's  Government  have  only  agreed  to 
participate  in  the  conference  on  the  condition  that  existing 
British  interests  are  safeguarded." 

Cooperation  Extended.  Dr.  Bruce,  about  the  same  time, 
informed  Burrall  that  the  Scottish  Spitsbergen  Syndicate, 
Limited,  was  willing  to  cooperate  to  obtain  the  best  possible 
result  for  their  individual  and  mutual  interests  on  the  islands, 
especially  if  British  suzerainty  could  be  effected. 

Burrall  realized  as  well  as  any  one  could  that  if  Norwegian 
influence  dominated  all  others,  it  would  result  in  injury  to 
both  American  and  British  interests,  for,  as  he  wrote  to  Dr. 
Bruce,  "Norway  is  anxious  to  get  control  of  the  islands  and 
to  have  the  ownership  of  the  valuable  parts  rest  with  Norwegian 
subjects.  .  .  .  To  me  it  seems  certain  that  Norway's  plan 
is  to  have  the  administration  of  the  government  of  the  islands 
left  entirely  to  it,  applying  without  restriction  the  Norwegian 
laws  in  both  criminal  and  civil  cases." 

He  was  convinced,  too,  that  while  Norway  wanted  to  con- 
trol the  islands,  it  had  no  intention  of  going  to  any  expense 
in  so  doing,  but  purposed  to  levy  on  the  companies  doing  busi- 
ness there,  and  unless  the  conference  should  be  thoroughly 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  putting  a  limit  on  taxation, 
Norway  would  be  able  to  drive  all  foreigners  out.  He  could 
not  see  that  the  English  and  American  companies  would  have 
anything  to  gain  from  the  Spitsbergen  Conference  if  they 
should  have  to  submit  to  Norwegian  domination,  and  he  wanted 
to  have  the  British  and  American  representatives  instructed 
"to  work  together  to  secure  a  preliminary  resolution  by  the 
Conference  that  all  titles  should  be  respected  where  actual 
occupation,  use,  notices,  registration,  and  the  like  could  be 
proved.  That  would  be  a  long  step  toward  preventing  unjust 
taxation  and  ensuring  permanence  of  possession. 

Norwegian  Civil  Code.  The  Arctic  Coal  Company  had 
no  objection  to  the  Norwegian  criminal  laws,  but  the  civil  code 
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which  had  been  revised  with  special  consideration  for  the  labor- 
ing classes  bore  in  some  respects  inequitably  on  employers  of 
labor.  Mr.  Knox,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  informed  the 
Honorable  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  that  Minister  Peirce  had  been  di- 
rected by  the  Department  to  obtain  information  regarding 
the  Norwegian  laws,  their  interpretation  and  application,  and 
to  show  how  far  and  with  what  limitations  they  could  be 
safely  extended;  it  judged  from  the  memoir e  transmitted  by 
the  Norwegian  Government  that  that  country  expected  that  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  islands  would  be  committed  to 
some  Power  selected  at  the  Conference  as  the  Mandatory  of 
all  the  Powers;  and  of  course  Norway  expected  to  be  that 
Mandatory. 

A  Mandatory  Question.  The  Department  expressed  it- 
self as  opposing  the  transplantation  of  the  whole  mass  of  ter- 
ritorial law  to  Spitsbergen,  on  the  ground  that  would  be  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  maintenance  of  its  status  as  a  no-man's 
land;  "the  rules  and  regulations  to  be  devised,"  wrote  Mr. 
Huntington  Wilson,  "for  the  protection  and  preservation  of 
existing  and  future  interests,  and  applicable  to  foreigners 
either  inhabiting  or  resorting  to  the  islands,  the  execution  of 
which  may  be  entrusted  to  a  mandatory,  should  be  limited  to  the 
protection  of  the  person,  property,  interests  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  .  .  .  the  rules  and  regulations  should  guarantee  the  bene- 
fit of  police  protection  and  the  necessary,  proper,  regular, 
orderly,  and  speedy  administration  of  justice.  This  ponderous 
document  with  its  solemn  repetitions  was  nevertheless  very 
satisfactory,  as  representing  the  basic  attitude  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

A  Lame  Excuse.  It  was  not  in  the  intention  of  Norway, 
when  the  project  of  an  international  conference  was  first 
mooted,  to  invite  the  United  States  Government  to  send  repre- 
sentatives. The  excuse  for  this  omission  seemed  lame,  con- 
sidering that  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  more  than  any 
others  interested  to  have  the  islands  properly  regulated.    The 
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paper,  "Aftenpost"  of  Trondhjem,  under  date  of  February, 
19 ID,  after  mentioning  the  circular  note  which  Norway  had 
sent  to  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  inviting  these  countries  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  conference  to  be  held  at  Kristiania,  remarked  that 
the  United  States  was  not  invited  "as  the  Norwegian  Govern- 
ment thought  the  United  States  did  not  have  sufficient  interest 
to  participate."  It  added,  according  to  an  amusing  translation 
of  the  article :  "Mr.  Longyear  is,  after  the  rumor,  many  times 
a  millionaire.  He  called  the  attention  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment to  the  fact  of  the  coal  which  lay  out  in  the  day."  The 
invitation  was  afterwards  sent  to  Washington ;  but  to  the  relief 
of  the  Arctic  Coal  Company,  the  other  countries  invited  offered 
various  excuses  for  not  participating  in  1910. 

Protection  of  Game.  In  the  meantime,  pending  final 
settlement  of  the  status  of  Spitsbergen,  the  Norwegian  and 
Swedish  Governments  agreed  on  taking  immediate  action 
toward  the  preservation  of  game  in  Spitsbergen.  As  this  dread- 
ful havoc  was  mainly  perpetrated  by  passengers  on  foreign 
tourist-steamers,  the  great  navigation  companies  of  Hamburg 
and  Bremen  were  officially  urged  to  enjoin  on  their  captains 
the  necessity  of  taking  adequate  measures  against  sporting 
abuses  by  restricting  the  right  of  using  guns  and  ammunition 
and  of  chartering  launches  for  hunting-trips. 

There  had  been  rumors  of  more  drastic  measures,  and, 
while  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  was  even  more  desirous  than 
the  Scandinavian  authorities  that  the  game  on  Spitsbergen 
should  be  properly  preserved,  they  were  ready  to  resent  inter- 
ference with  legitimate  hunting  on  their  own  territory.  In 
the  early  oprations  of  the  Company  an  official  hunter  or  two 
had  been  kept  at  the  mine,  but  game  had  become  so  scarce  that 
the  plan  was  abandoned.  All  the  Coal  Company  wanted  was 
protection  of  property-rights,  real  and  personal,  and  an  authen- 
tic manner  of  satisfactorily  establishing  the  relations  between 
employer  and  employee.  The  only  judiciary  needed  was  a 
Court  of  Commitment,  with  power  to  send  offenders  to  their 
own  cowi\Ty  to  be  tried. 
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4.  A  PRELIMINARY  CONFAB 

After  the  official  postponement  of  the  International  Con- 
ference which  had  been  set  for  May  19,  19 10,  a  preliminary 
conference  was  held  in  the  following  July,  not,  as  C.  S.  Saether 
informed  the  Company,  at  the  request  of  the  Norwegian  Gov- 
ernment, "but,  on  the  contrary,  because  the  other  Powers  inter- 
ested could  see  no  reason  why  Norway  should  have  the  privilege 
of  mapping  out  a  program  for  the  International  Conference  to 
the  exclusion  of  Russia  and  Sweden." 

Saether  reported  that  the  preliminary  conference  was 
opened  with  due  ceremony  and  speeches,  and  that  meetings  were 
held  every  day,  but  they  were  secret  and  all  the  newspapers 
knew  was  when  the  participants  went  to  some  dinner.  "Some 
Norwegian  papers,"  he  said,  "are  regretting  the  Conference, 
and  say  that  perhaps  a  little  arrangement  between  the  American 
and  Norwegian  mine  owners  would  have  been  all  that  had  been 
necessary."  That  arrangement  might  have  been  easily  made, 
but  what  then  would  the  politicians  have  done  for  dinners  ? 

A  Secret  Conclave.  This  secret  conclave,  consisting  of 
Francis  Hagerup,  Norwegian  Ambassador  at  the  Hague, 
Johan  Herman  WoUebaek,  Divisional  Chief  of  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Kristiania;  A.  Krupyensky,  Russian 
Ambassador  to  Norway,  and  Baron  Boris  Nolde,  Professor 
of  International  Law  at  Petersburg,  Baron  G.  de  Falkenberg, 
Ambassador  of  Sweden  to  the  Court  of  Norway,  K.  Hjalmar 
Hammarskjold,  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Upsala,  and 
C.  G.  Westman,  Secretary  of  Legation,  as  d4  legue  technique, 
met  behind  closed  doors  and  drew  up  a  prods-verbal  de  cloture, 
or  protocol,  which  was  recommended  as  a  basis  for  the  Inter- 
national Convention  whenever  that  might  be  called.  It  recom- 
mended that  Spitsbergen  should  remain  a  terra  nullius  and  a 
neutral  territory,  and  should  never  be  annexed  by  any  Power 
whatever.  It  outlined  a  scheme  for  a  governing  commission,  a 
corps  of  international  police,  a  system  of  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction,  a  regime  for  controlling  the  territory,  dispositions 
regarding  working  men,  and  regulation  of  htmting  and  fishing, 
forbidding  the  use  of  poison  or  explosives  in  water-courses, 
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lakes,  or  fjords,  and  it  provided  for  the  calling  of  the  regular 
convention  at  some  indeterminate  date. 

The  Protocol  Submitted.  This  protocol  was  submitted 
to  the  countries  supposed  to  be  interested,  including  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States ;  a  translation  of  it  together  with 
preliminary  observations  on  the  international  regulation  of 
a  no-man's  land,  written  by  Robert  Lansing,  then  counsel  of 
the  United  States  in  the  North  Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries  Arbi- 
tration at  the  Hague,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Longyear 
who  was  "working  day  and  nigjit"  in  consultation  with  Na- 
thaniel Wilson  in  Washington,  and  they  suggested  a  number  of 
important  modifications,  and  prepared  a  counter-protocol,  show- 
ing forth  what  the  Company  wanted  embodied  in  the  scheme 
of  governing  the  islands.  The  subject  was  assuming  surpris- 
ing importance,  and  the  State  Department  seemed  thoroughly 
alive  to  it.  Mr.  Frederick  Ayer  wrote  that  if  the  Norwegian 
Government  and  the  other  Powers  would  accede  to  their  plan, 
it  would  remove  the  Company  entirely  out  of  the  realm  of 
discussion,  and  they  could  then  turn  their  attention,  as  far  as 
their  titles  were  concerned,  to  the  trespass-cases  at  Green  Har- 
bor, with  a  fair  chance  of  adjusting  them  equitably.  He  ex- 
pressed his  appreciation  of  the  great  amount  of  time  and  trouble 
which  Mr.  Longyear  was  devoting  to  fighting  their  battle. 

An  Illuminating  Pamphlet.  Mr.  Longyear's  consul- 
tations with  Mr.  Wilson  resulted  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "Ob- 
servations on  the  Draft  of  a  Convention  concerning  Spits- 
bergen agreed  upon  by  Plenipotentiaries  of  Norway,  Russia, 
and  Sweden,  and  Proposed  to  their  Respective  Governments, 
Submitted  on  Behalf  of  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  and  Frederick 
Ayer  and  John  M.  Longyear."  This  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  State  Department.  It  furnished  information  re- 
garding the  Archipelago  of  Spitsbergen,  and  rehearsed  briefly 
the  history  of  the  operations  of  the  Arctic  Coal  Company.  It 
proposed  that  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  question 
should  be  undertaken.    It  ended  with  this  paragraph : 

"It  is  submitted  with  great  respect  that  in  the  conduct  of 
such  an  investigation,  and  in  considering  and  determining  upon 
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a  system  of  government  and  law  for  West  Spitsbergen,  simple 
and  inexpensive  and  at  the  same  time  adequate  to  the  rights 
and  interests  of  its  own  citizens,  the  Grovernment  of  the  United 
States  should  be  a  participant." 

Mr.  Peirce  also  desired  the  United  States  to  take  part: 
he  suggested  that  a  cruiser  should  be  sent  to  bring  the  American 
delegates,  and  he  proposed  that  the  Arctic  Coal  Company 
should  charter  a  yacht  and  take  the  members  of  the  convention 
to  Spitsbergen.  This  proposal  did  not  appeal  to  Mr.  Longyear, 
though  he  expressed  himself  as  willing  to  take  there  a  com- 
mittee on  the  Munroe. 

The  Note  Verbale.  In  January,  191 1,  the  State  De- 
partment communicated  to  Mr.  Peirce  a  note  verbale  concern- 
ing the  conflicting  American  and  Norwegian  interests.  A  reply 
to  this  note  verbale  was  cabled  by  Herre  Irgens,  the  Norwegian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  refusing  the  American  proposal 
regarding  arbitration  of  the  conflicting  claims,  but  stating 
that  the  Norwegian  Government  was  "willing  to  enter  on  an 
agreement  for  arbitration  at  the  Hague  of  the  disputed  occupa- 
tions, the  decision  of  arbitration  to  be  rendered  upon  a  free 
basis  or  upon  the  basis  of  justice  and  equity  or  upon  the  basis 
of  equity.*'  The  Norwegian  Government  hoped  to  be  able 
to  induce  all  the  Norwegian  parties  interested  to  give  their 
consent  to  such  arbitration.  "It  is  the  understanding  of  the 
Norwegian  Government,"  said  this  reply,  "that  the  two  gov- 
ernments shall  recognize  the  decision  of  arbitration  as  definitely 
settling  the  disputes  between  the  Norwegian  and  American 
occupants  taking  part  in  the  arbitration  as  well  as  their  suc- 
cessors. Apart  from  this,  however,  the  two  governments  shall 
be  free  as  regards  the  conclusion  of  an  eventual  convention 
concerning  Spitsbergen." 

Peculiar  Phraseology.  Mr.  Peirce  called  the  attention 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  peculiar  wording  of  the  phrase : 
"The  Norwegian  Government  hopes  to  obtain  from  all  the 
Norwegians  interested  their  acceptance  of  such  an  arbitration." 
He  informed  the  Secretary  that  the  Swedish  Minister  had 
showed  very  little  interest  in  the  matter,  declaring  that  "it  con- 
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cerned  only  the  United  States  and  Norway."  On  the  other 
hand,  he  said  the  Russian  charge  d'affaires  called  upon  him 
and  showed  a  certain  amount  of  regfret  that  the  United  States 
was  delaying  the  assembling  of  the  Spitsbergen  Conference, 
and  suggested  that  the  Draft  Convention  of  the  preceding 
Summer,  elaborated  by  Russian,  Swedish  and  Norwegian  rep- 
resentatives, might  be  so  amended  as  to  suit  American  ideas. 
Said  Mr.  Peirce: 

Minister  Peirce's  Letter.  "He  added  that  this  draft 
named  as  commissioners  to  govern  Spitsbergen  only  repre- 
sentatives of  those  three  countries  for  the  reason  that  only 
those  three  were  willing  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment at  the  same  time,"  he  said,  "they  had  all  borne  in  mind 
that  the  American  interests  in  Spitsbergen  were  far  greater 
at  present  than  all  the  others  put  together,  and  had  tried  to 
make  a  draft  satisfactory  to  the  United  States.  When  I  pointed 
out  to  him  that  the  draft  proposed  that  the  decision  as  to 
the  validity  of  all  claims  reported  previous  to  the  inauguration 
of  the  convention  should  be  made  by  one  who  would  in  all 
probability  be  a  Norwegian,  and  that  no  appeal  from  his  deci- 
sion was  provided  for,  he  stated  that  this  was  apparently  an 
unintentional  omission,  as  he  knew  that  an  appeal  to  the 
three  commissioners  was  talked  of  as  having  been  provided. 
I  then  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  the  Norwegian 
commissioner  was  biased,  Norway  would  have  to  secure  only 
one  of  the  other  commissioners  in  order  to  win  its  case,  whereas 
we  should  have  to  secure  both ;  to  this  he  answered  that  what 
I  said  was  apparently  true,  but  that  the  United  States  could 
count  on  Russia  and  Sweden's  doing  everything  possible  to 
make  the  final  convention  fair  to  all  and  satisfactory  to  the 
United  States." 

The  State  Department's  Reply.  The  State  Depart- 
ment replied  to  the  Norwegian  note  verbale,  submitted  by  the 
Norwegian  Ambassador,  Mr.  Bryn,  begging  leave  to  inform 
him  "that  the  basal  condition  of  the  status  of  Spitsbergen  being 
terra  nullius,  a  condition  in  which  there  exists  no  sufficient  pre- 
cedents or  accepted  principles  to  guide  a  board  of  arbitration 
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in  its  decision  thereon,  and  furthermore  that  experience  having 
shown  that  in  all  arbitration  it  is  highly  important  to  lay 
before  the  board  of  arbitration  what  questions  it  has  to  decide 
upon  and  upon  what  principles  it  shall  consider  testimony  and 
render  its  decisions,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  can- 
not consent  to  arbitrate  the  claims  of  its  citizens  to  land  in 
Spitsbergen  except  upon  a  clearly  defined  basis.  Nor  could  it 
consent  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  arbitrate  subject  to 
any  contingency  dependent  upon  the  assent  of  private  parties." 

5.  A  PROPOSED  CORPORATION 

What  strikes  one  as  strange  in  all  this  controversy  is  not 
so  much  the  jealousies  between  Sweden  and  Norway,  which 
had  just  secured  a  divorce  from  each  other,  or  cupidity  on  the 
part  of  Russia,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  England,  all  of  which 
countries  put  forth  claims  of  earliest  discovery, — as  that  the 
Norwegian  Government  should  not  have  listened  to  the  petition 
of  its  own  people — the  Norwegian  stockholders  in  the  Arctic 
Coal  Company,  fourteen  of  whom,  reputable  men,  respectfully 
requested  the  Government  to  confirm,  as  far  as  in  it  lay,  the 
undisputed  possession  by  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  of  the 
Advent  Bay  territory,  **so  that  the  work  begun  could  continue 
in  security,"  *This,''  the  petition  said,  "would  be  an  advantage 
not  only  to  them  as  stockholders  but  also  to  Norwegians  in 
general,  for  the  reason  that  the  majority  of  the  laborers  em- 
ployed were  of  that  nationality,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  ma- 
terials, provisions,  and  the  like  had  been  and  would  probably 
continue  to  be  purchased  in  Norway."  This  petition  fell  on 
deaf  ears. 

Norway  had  created  the  Frankenstein  idea  of  an  Interna- 
tional Conference,  but  was  evidently  not  sorry  that  the  other 
countries  held  off,  for,  as  Gibson  clearly  saw,  there  would  be 
no  keen  desire  for  the  conference  in  governmental  circles  as 
long  as  the  Norwegian  trespassers  in  Spitsbergen  had  no 
better  cases  than  they  had,  and  the  claims  and  interests  of 
American  citizens  were  paramount  there. 
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Mr.  Longyear's  Scheme  of  Government.  By  the  last 
of  May,  191 1,  Mr.  Peirce  had  left  Kristiania,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  Laurits  Sehnar  Swenson,  had  arrived  in  Norway. 
Mr.  Wilson  wrote  advising  Mr.  Longyear  to  make  his  ac- 
quaintance as  soon  as  he  could.  He  said  he  was  ''described 
as  a  sensible,  direct,  and  useful  man,  of  plain  ways,  and  quite 
to  be  depended  on  to  see  things  in  a  practical  light  and  not 
to  make  enemies  and  objectors  unnecessarily." 

Before  Mr.  Longyear  departed  for  Europe  and  Advent 
Bay  he  prepared  an  elaborate  scheme  for  a  form  of  govern- 
ment for  Spitsbergen.  This  scheme  proposed  that  the  Inter- 
national Conference  should  charter  or  authorize  an  Interna- 
tional Corporation,  to  be  organized  under  the  laws  of  either  the 
United  States  or  Great  Britain,  with  a  capital  of  ten  million 
dollars,  to  have  full  control  of  all  the  affairs  of  Spitsbergen ;  to 
undertake  to  preserve  order;  to  give  the  people  of  all  nations 
an  equal  opportunity  in  developing  the  natural  resources  of  the 
territory;  to  pay  the  necessary  officers  and  employees;  to  pro- 
vide that  crimes  committed  in  Spitsbergen  should  be  tried  in 
the  courts  of  any  of  the  consenting  Powers,  where  the  de- 
fendants should  within  ten  years  of  the  perpetration  of  the 
crime  be  found;  to  hold  prisoners  in  custody  under  the  war- 
rant of  police-officers  of  the  corporation  in  any  of  the  countries 
represented  in  the  compact;  to  make  at  its  own  expense  or 
authorize  others  to  make  topographical,  geological,  and  other 
surveys,  scientific  investigations  that  might  be  of  value  to 
science  and  commerce  or  contribute  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge;  to  make  laws  and  regulations  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  the  affairs  of  the  territory;  to  administer  the 
lands  and  real  property  on  the  Archipelago,  registering  deeds 
and  recording  mortgages  and  similar  business  of  realty;  to 
settle  forms  of  contract  between  laborers  and  employees  and 
decide  on  indemnities  in  case  of  sickness,  accident  or  death; 
to  aid  the  scientific  expeditions  of  governments,  societies,  and 
individuals;  to  regulate  hunting  and  fishing  in  such  a  way 
as  to  preserve  the  natural  supply  of  game  and  properly  to 
safeguard  the  rights  of  those  who  by  reason  of  permanent  im- 
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provement  and  residence  might  be  entitled  to  such  wild  animals 
and  the  like  as  should  be  allowed  to  be  taken  in  their  vicinity ; 
to  prohibit  all  sales  of  alcoholic  drinks  except  on  prescription 
of  a  physician  authorized  by  the  Corporation. 

The  Proposed  Capitalization.  Mr.  Longyear  proposed 
that  of  this  ten  million  dollar  capital,  the  Arctic  Coal  Com- 
pany should  have  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  and  Ayer 
and  Longyear  five  hundred  thousand ;  the  remaining  seven  mil- 
lions of  stock  should  be  sold  at  par,  assigned  in  equal  propor- 
tions to  all  countries  of  the  consenting  Powers.  The  charter 
would  be  perpetual  but  revokable  at  any  time  after  ten  years  for 
such  causes  as  malfeasance,  dishonest  practice,  gfross  neglect 
of  Charter-contract  and  the  like,  by  unanimous  action  of 
the  Powers  authorizing  the  arrangement,  or  by^  verdict  of  the 
Hague  Tribunal. 

Seat  of  Sovereignty.  This  project  was  submitted  to 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Wilson,  who  showed  it  to  members  of  the  State 
Department.  He  reported  that  the  Department  appeared  to 
think  that  since  Spitsbergen  was  a  no-man's  land  in  which  all 
the  citizens  of  the  world  had  equal  rights  and  opportunities, 
"no  nation  would  agree  that  sovereignty^  the  law-making  and 
governing  power,  should  be  conferred  upon  a  corporation  and 
the  stockholders  of  a  corporation:  if  the  stock  were  subject 
to  sale  the  control  of  the  stock  would  be  impossible." 

It  was  suggested  that  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  for  Russia, 
for  instance,  to  acquire  a  majority  of  the  stock,  in  which  even 
the  minority  might  find  it  hard  to  be  protected  from  destructive 
legislation. 

Objections  Met.  Mr.  Longyear  replied  that  he  still 
thought  that  government  of  Spitsbergen  by  corporation  as 
proposed  by  him  "would  be  the  most  simple,  practical,  and 
efficient  way  of  providing  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Archipelago,  for,  in  order  to  amount  to  anything,  the 
business  must  be  done  by  some  one  having  a  vital  personal  in- 
terest in  the  result.  Ordinary  political  appointments  from  any 
of  the  nations  concerned  would  probably  result  only  in  failure." 

As  for  the  possibility  of  Russia  or  any  other  nation's  buying 
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up  control  of  the  stock  of  the  Corporation,  that  contingency 
was  certainly  in  part  provided  for  by  making  possible  the  revo- 
cation of  the  charter  by  the  Powers :  "It  could  perhaps  be  man- 
aged," said  Mr.  Longyear,  "by  a  majority  of  the  voting  stock 
being  deposited  in  trust  for  all  the  powers,  and  a  representative 
of  the  subscribing  Powers  be  authorized  to  vote  this  stock." 

He  had  no  thought  of  suggesting  that  the  United  States 
should  put  forward  such  a  project :  he  would  himself  take  the 
responsibility  in  case  it  were  not  disapproved  by  the  Depart- 
ment, which  would  have  no  responsibility  until  it  had  publicly 
acquiesced  in  it  with  the  other  Powers.  "It  will  be  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  matter,"  he  added,  "to  provide  a  self-support- 
ing form  of  government  for  Spitsbergen,  except  on  some  such 
plan  as  suggested  in  my  corporation-scheme.  The  great  dan- 
ger is  of  making  it  so  costly  that  it  will  ruin  any  business  that 
might  otherwise  be  carried  on  there." 

6.  DELIBERATIONS 

On  January  10,  1912,  Secretary  Knox  informed  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Wilson  that  the  delegates  of  the  Russian,  Swedish, 
and  Norwegian  governments,  who  had  two  years  previously 
framed  a  draft-administrative  convention  relative  to  Spits- 
bergen, were  to  reconvene  about  the  middle  of  that  month  "in 
order  to  consider  the  various  governments*  replies,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  deliberating  further." 

Convention  Rejected.  Further  instructions  to  the  Min- 
ister were  to  the  effect  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  could  not  accept  the  convention  theretofore  sulxnitted 
for  consideration  by  the  Powers,  the  reasons  for  which  had  al- 
ready been  forwarded.  Also,  the  proposed  convention  would 
place  the  American  interests,  which  were  greater  than  those 
of  any  other  nationality,  under  the  control  of  Russia,  Norway, 
and  Sweden.  The  desire  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  for  a  simple  and  economical  form  of  administration 
in  that  island.  Also,  that  the  United  States  would  only  agree 
to  a  form  of  administration  acceptable  to  every  government 
interested. 
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Relinquishment  of  Claims.  During  this  same  month 
the  suggestion  was  further  discussed  in  regard  to  Ayer  and 
Longyear's  relinquishing  certain  portions  of  their  territory 
which  were  claimed  by  F.  Hjorth,  the  Green  Harbor  Coal 
Company,  Christian  Anker,  Andreas  Schroder,  and  the  Whal- 
ing Company,  the  validity  of  which  claims  and  right  of  occu- 
pation the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  be  willing 
to  recognize  provided  that  reciprocally  the  Government  of 
Norway  would  recognize  the  validity  of  the  rights  of  the  Arctic 
Coal  Company  and  Messrs.  Ayer  and  Longyear  to  the  exclu- 
sive occupancy  and  possession  of  the  unrelinquished  portions  of 
their  claims,  namely,  the  tracts  of  land  known  and  described 
as  Advent  Bay  Tract  Number  One,  Green  Harbor  Tract  Num- 
ber Two  and  Tracts  Numbers  Three  and  Four. 

A  Last  Resort.  It  was  to  be  emphatically  maintained  that 
this  proposition  agreed  to  by  the  American  owners  was  to  be 
submitted  only  as  a  last  resort  and  to  be  used  only  in  case 
the  conflicting  claims  could  not  be  settled  by  arbitration  or 
otherwise.  The  United  States  Government  insisted  "that  prior 
to  any  international  agreement  as  to  administration  in  Spits- 
bergen, all  conflicting  claims  there  must  be  settled,  and  the  Con- 
ference itself  be  in  a  position  to  recognize  and  guarantee  to  all 
claimants  their  rights  to  possession  in  perpetuity." 

This  propositiou,  submitted  first  to  the  Arctic  Coal  Com- 
pany and  after  some  delay  to  Mr.  Longyear,  was  fairly  satis- 
factory. After  some  exchange  of  telegrams  and  letters,  the 
general  scheme  was  adopted.  Mr.  Longyear  thought  the  propo- 
sition to  divide  the  east  shore  of  Green  Harbor  between  the 
four  claimants — three  Norwegian  and  one  American — was 
eminently  fair  to  the  NofWegians,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  be  left 
to  deal  with  Schroder,  Hjorth,  Anker,  and  the  others:  "let 
the  Norwegian  claimants  settle  what  they  get  among  them- 
selves." 

7.  A  POLITICAL  CRISIS  IN  NORWAY 

About  this  time  (February,  19 12)  Scott  Turner  wrote  that 
there  was  an  acute  political  crisis  in  Norway  with  a  likelihood 
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that  the  whole  ministry  would  go  out.  He  feared  that  Irgens 
would  resign,  for  in  that  case  negotiations  would  have  to  begin 
all  over  again  with  a  new  man.  "Irgens,"  he  said,  "seems  to  be 
disposed  to  urge  an  early  settlement  of  American-Norwegian 
disputes  regarding  Spitsbergen,  as  it  will  be  a  feather  in  his 
cap  if  he  can  put  through  the  scheme  outlined  by  the  Spits- 
bergen Commission,  and  he  realizes  that  our  dispute  must  be 
settled  first." 

This  was  realized,  too,  by  the  American  Minister  at  Kristi- 
ania,  who  in  a  telegram  to  the  State  Department  said:  "Rus- 
sian and  Swedish  ministers  at  Kristiania  fully  appreciate  the 
situation;  delegates  who  signed  the  Projects  of  January  last 
and  the  Norwegian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  feel  that 
the  final  adoption  of  an  agreement  hinges  on  the  settlement 
of  the  conflicting  American  and  Norwegian  claims." 
In  a  letter  to  the  Company,  Mr.  Wilson  wrote : 
"You  will  see  from  the  proposed  agreement  what  a  diffi- 
cult and  troublesome  thing  arbitration  can  be  made.  You 
want  recognition  now,  and  certainly  not  through  a  journey 
to  the  Hague,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  I  should  think  that  if  the 
squatters  see  what  they  will  be  obliged  to  go  through  to  es- 
tablish their  titles  by  arbitral  tribunals,  Mr.  Turner  might  be 
able  to  report  to  you,  after  the  Norwegian  Government  has 
heard  from  its  subjects,  something  that  you  might  accept." 
In  a  letter  written  about  the  same  time  he  said: 
The  Fair  Thing.  "If  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Swenson 
can  make  the  Norwegian  Government  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
cans are  willing  to  do  the  fair  thing  in  a  division,  and  the  Nor- 
wegian Government  is  made  to  understand  that  the  fair  thing 
must  be  done  as  to  Tract  Number  Two,  it  may  be  possible  to 
make  a  settlement  without  any  arbitration  at  all,  while  at  the 
same  time  you  get  confirmation  of  the  other  three  tracts.  If 
that  can  be  done,  you  can  afford  to  be  very  liberal  in  dealing 
with  Tract  Number  Two." 

A  Plan  of  Concession.  The  result  of  this  correspond- 
ence was  a  note  from  Mr.  Knox  to  Mr.  Irgens  in  which  the  plan 
of  concession  was  embodied.    It  said : 
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"As  you  are  ^ware,  it  has  all  along  been  the  contention  of 
this  Government  that  a  settlement  of  these  claims  must  be 
reached  before  the  question  of  a  plan  of  administration  for 
Spitsbergen  can  be  considered.  Messrs.  Ayer  and  Longyear 
and  the  Arctic  Coal  Company,  while  in  no  way  admitting  the 
justice  of  the  claims  of  certain  Norwegian  nationals  to  parts 
of  their  claim  known  as  the  Advent  Bay  Tract,  have  now  pro- 
posed, in  a  letter  of  the  26th  instant,  a  copy  of  which  is  en- 
'  closed  herewith,  to  surrender  to  Anker  the  greater  part  of 
his  claim;  to  Hjorth  and  the  Whaling  Company  all  of  their 
claims ;  and  to  Schroder  a  considerable  part  of  his  claim,  pro- 
vided that  with  certain  specified  limitations,  as  indicated  in  their 
letter,  the  Norwegian  Government  will  at  the  same  time  recog- 
nize the  validity  and  confirm  the  rights  and  claims  of  the  Arctic 
Coal  Company  and  Messrs.  Ayer  and  Longyear  to  the  exclu- 
sive occupancy  and  possession  of  the  rest  of  the  Green 
Harbor  Tract  Number  Two,  Advent  Bay  Tract  Number 
One,  Sassen  Bay  Tract  Number  Three,  and  Cape  Boheman 

Tract  Number  Four.  Their  idea  in  making  this  concession 
is  to  avoid  the  necessary  delay  and  expense  incident  to 
arbitration." 

The  note  ended  with  a  reiteration  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment's objections  to  the  tentative  plan  formulated  by  the 
representative  of  the  three  Powers.  The  Department  was 
again  engaged  in  preparing  a  tentative  plan  of  its  own  based 
on  one  already  submitted  and  embodying  a  few  minor  changes, 
but  was  not  willing  to  consider  it  possible  to  adopt  the  radical 
simplicity  which  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  urged  and  contended 
for.  Mr.  Wilson  was  doing  his  best  to  persuade  the  Govern- 
ment to  "stand  for  a  simple  plan"  which  relates  to  the  Com- 
pany's property  "without  undertaking  to  provide  by  the 
same  plan  for  legislation  and  a  government  over  the  whole 
archipelago  of  rocks  and  ice." 

Mr.  Bentinck-Smith  also  went  carefully  over  the  tentative 
plan,  and  pointed  out  the  possibilities  lurking  in  its  provisions 
for  injury  to  the  Company's  interests.  His  objections  were 
all  well-taken  and  had  great  weight. 
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British  Interests  Aroused.  The  Scottish  Syndicate, 
Limited,  also  awoke  to  the  menace  of  the  Norwegian  ambi- 
tion, and  its  secretary,  James  A.  Philp,  addressed  a  letter  dated 
July  9,  1912,  to  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  For- 
eign Affairs  in  which  he  said : 

"I  am  instructed  by  the  directors  of  the  Scottish  Spits- 
bergen Syndicate,  Limited,  to  ask  how  far  His  Majesty's 
Government  intends  to  safeguard  British  interests  in  Spits- 
bergen. The  Scottish  Spitsbergen  Syndicate  is  one  of 
several  British  companies  which  have  commercial  interests 
in  Spitsbergen.  These  commercial  interests  are,  however, 
not  very  fully  developed  and  depend  very  largely  in  the 
future  on  what  protection  they  have  from  Great  Britain.  The 
Scottish  Spitsbergen  Syndicate  was  formed  in  1909,  and  pur- 
chased several  claims  made  by  Dr.  Bruce  during  expeditions 
which  he  made  to  Spitsbergen  in  1898,  1899,  1906  and  1907, 
and  by  Mr.  J.  Victor  Bum-Murdoch  in  1907.  In  that  year 
(1909)  a  steamer  was  chartered  and  sent  to  Spitsbergen,  with 
two  mining-engineers,  several  prospecting  geologists,  sur- 
veyors, and  naturalists.  Extensive  investigations  were  made 
with  regard  to  coal-measures,  gypsum,  oil-shale,  and  other 
deposits,  and  several  definite  areas  of  Spitsbergen  were  visited 
and  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  syndicate  by  Dr.  Bruce,  the  leader 
of  the  expedition.  Two  houses,  erected  in  1907  and  1909  re- 
spectively, two  boats  and  other  stores  belonging  to  the  Syndicate 
are  there.  This  month  the  Scottish  Spitsbergen  Syndicate  is 
preparing  to  send  out  an  expedition,  when  it  is  hoped  the 
claims  will  be  visited. 

"The  interests  of  the  Scottish  Spitsbergen  Syndicate  are 
more  than  mining-interests;  they  include  what  they  consider 
hunting-rights,  especially  with  the  view  of  encouraging  the 
breeding  of  fur-bearing  animals,  and  also  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing accommodation  for  the  ever-increasing  tourist-traffic  to 
Spitsbergen,  and  in  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
another  British  company  has  applied  to  the  Scottish  Spitsbergen 
Syndicate  for  a  lease  of  land  on  one  of  their  claims  in  order 
to  set  up  an  hotel  in  that  country. 
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**The  coal-deposits  on  Spitsbergen  are  exceedingly  valuable, 
and  at  present  there  is  a  flourishing  claim  being  worked  by  an 
American  company.  This  American  company  has  indicated 
that  if  Spitsbergen  were  annexed  they  would  much  prefer 
British  annexation  to  any  other,  since  British  mining  laws 
would  be  more  conducive  to  their  interests." 

The  secretary  of  the  syndicate  called  particular  attention 
to  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  R.  N.  Rudmose  Brown,  of 
Sheffield  University,  that  Spitsbergen  had  been  annexed 
by  Great  Britain  in  161 5,  and  asked  if  the  annexation  of 
Spitsbergen  had  ever  been  annulled,  and  ''if  other  claims 
made  by  foreign  countries  held  good  in  view  of  this  early  an- 
nexation .  .  .  and  in  view  of  the  extensive  claims  made 
by  several  British  companies." 

Langley's  Reply.  To  this  the  Under-Secretary  of 
State,  Sir  Walter  Langley,  replied,  stating  that  the  basis  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Powers  interested  was  that  Spitsbergen 
was  and  would  be  terra  ntdlius,  and  assuring  Mr.  Philip  "that 
in  any  settlement  arrived  at  British  interests  will  be  adequately 
safeguarded."  Mr.  Longyear  would  have  been  very  glad 
had  England  taken  steps  to  annex  Spitsbergen:  he  wrote,  "it 
would  give  us  an  established  order  of  things  at  once,  and 
I  think  all  interested  would  get  a  square  deal." 

The  hurried  preparations  for  meeting  Norwegian  oppo- 
sition at  the  Conference  announced  to  be  held  on  August  5, 
19 12,  were  fortunately  stopped  by  another  postponement, 
the  other  Powers,  Germany  in  particular,  having  intimated  that 
they  could  not  be  prepared  for  it.  Mr.  Bentinck-Smith  in  turn 
went  to  Washington  to  confer  with  Wilson  and  the  State 
Department  heads.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Longyear  on  the  very 
day  when  the  Spitsbergen  Conference  was  to  have  met  that  he 
thought  it  might  "prove  possible  to  hammer  out  some  simple 
and  very  inexpensive  form  of  government,  and  do  away  with 
the  niceties  provided  which  might  prove  cumbersome.  He  saw 
that  title  to  the  real  property  of  the  Arctic  Coal  Company 
might  become  so  involved  and  tangled  up  in  indefinite  contro- 
versy that  it  could  "hardly  be  said  to  be  marketable." 
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Jealous  Powers.  "The  whole  matter/'  he  wrote,  "is 
a  nicety  of  international  law,  amounting  practically  to  a  quibble, 
but  apparently  the  Powers  are  so  jealous  of  their  own  rights, 
and  so  much  afraid  of  interfering  with  the  rights  of  others, 
that  it  is  questionable  whether  those  meeting  in  conference 
will  be  willing  to  arrogate  to  themselves  power  to  create  a  form 
of  government  that  would  necessarily  bind  others.  I  claim, 
of  course,  that  that  is  the  very  reason  the  Conference  has  been 
called,  to  deal  with  an  international  question  for  which  no 
precedent  exists.  I  also  claim,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly 
I  cannot  say  at  this  moment,  and  Mr.  Wilson  seems  very 
doubtful  as  to  the  justice  of  my  claim,  that  other  International 
Conferences  have  arrogated  to  themselves  power  to  create  new 
states,  to  create  new  Constitutions  and  new  sets  of  laws,  and 
that  by  virtue  of  their  doing  so,  citizens  of  no  matter  what 
Power,  whether  represented  at  your  conference  or  not,  would 
in  all  respects  be  bound  by  the  laws  of  such  new  country  while 
having  a  domicile  there.  There  must  be  some  way  out  of  this 
difficulty." 

He  argued  that  if  only  nationals  of  such  countries  as 
adhered  to  the  plan  of  government  for  Spitsbergen  should 
come  under  its  laws,  they  were  free  to  hire  as  employees 
men  of  these  nationalities.  "Should  any  persons,  nationals  of 
Powers  that  do  not  express  their  adherence,  attempt  to  sojourn 
on  such  part  of  the  property  to  which  we  might  have  *the 
exclusive  and  permanent  use,'  and  which  was  in  active  occu- 
pancy by  us,  we  could  probably  make  it  very  disagreeable 
for  them."  He  ended  by  saying  of  the  Company's  attorney : 
"Wilson  is  tremendously  interested  in  the  academic  questions 
involved  and  is  very  much  alive  to  the  situation.  I  think  he 
wants  to  see  the  people  interested  as  often  as  possible,  in  a 
way  to  bolster  up  his  courage  and  insist  on  the  practical  points 
that  we  need.  He  himself  is  a  little  bit  fascinated  by  the  ap- 
parent impossibility  of  avoiding  the  infraction  of  theoretical 
rights  of  non-assenting  Powers,  and  does  not  seem  to  think 
the  Gk^rdian  knot  can  be  cut,  as  I  claim  it  can." 
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The  conflicting  ambitions  of  the  Powers  in  relation  to 
Spitsbergen  began  to  attract  pubHc  attention.  Some  of  the 
newspapers  began  to  print  articles,  and  although  most  of 
the  editorial  writers  had  the  haziest  notions  as  to  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  the  islands  and  their  natural  resources, 
others  showed  some  intelligence.  The  "Washington  Star,"  in 
its  issue  of  October  19,  191 3,  called  Spitsbergen  "a  barren 
archipelago,  high  up  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  thickly  covered  with 
a  primeval  ice-sheet,"  and  went  on  to  say: 

Light  from  the  Star.  "Now,  however,  Spitsbergen  may 
be  about  to  become  a  'possession.'  The  European  nations 
have  taken  elsewhere  all  the  'possessions'  they  could  lay  their 
hands  upon,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  possessed.  The 
western  hemisphere  is  mostly  pre-empted  by  republics,  but  in 
other  quarters  the  land-hungry  nations  have  schemed  and 
counter-schemed  till  there  remains  almost  nothing  worth  taking. 
In  Africa  there  are  only  Abyssinia,  and  Liberia;  in  Oceania 
there  is  nothing ;  in  Asia  the  Chinese  Republic  is  the  final  field 
of  plunder.  All  that  is  left  is  the  region  of  the  North  Pole  and 
the  mysterious  lands  of  the  Antarctic. 

"At  present  Great  Britain  and  Norway  are  both  said  to  be 
laying  plans  for  formally  taking  possession  of  Spitsbergen. 
Since  1600  it  has  been  known  that  the  islands  are  rich  in  coal- 
deposits,  but  their  remoteness  has  precluded  extensive  opera- 
tions. Very  recently  both  British  and  Americans  have  seri- 
ously taken  up  the  business  of  mining.  They  have  been  work- 
ing in  a  land  without  a  government,  a  region  in  which  there 
is  no  ownership  of  real  estate.  The  British  Government  is 
now  urged  to  take  formal  possession  before  it  is  too  late,  for 
the  Norwegians  who  are  nearer  geographically  than  any  other 
people,  have  been  perniciously  active  in  making  surveys  and 
maps,  and  otherwise  indicating  intentions  of  appropriating  it. 

Conflicting  Interests.  "It  is  not  stated  on  just  what 
groimds  Great  Britain  should  assume  ownership.  Apparently 
the  United  States  has  as  valid  a  cla^as  England.  Both 
have  interests  in  Spitsbergen.  Norway's  geographical  claim 
is  apparently  more  valid,  and  inasmuch  as  Norway  has  no 
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other  'possession'  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  American  sentiment 
might  well  support  the  Norsemen." 

Ignorance  of  Spitsbergen.  Of  course,  the  "remote- 
ness" of  Spitsbergen  was  not  what  kept  the  nations  from  ex- 
ploiting it:  ignorance  of  its  value  was  the  only  reason.  And 
the  claim  of  England  to  appropriating  it  rested  on  the  discov- 
ery of  the  islands  by  Henrik  Hudson  in  1607,  the  statement 
made  in  Purchases  "Pilgrims"  that  it  had  been  found  by  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby  and  Richard  Chancellor  in  1553,  on  which 
the  Muscovy  Company  laid  its  claim  of  exclusive  rights  to 
whale-fishing  there,  and  believed  by  many  Englishmen  in  later 
times,  being  erroneous. 

Mr.  Longyear  himself  and  others  well-informed,  however, 
knew  nothing  about  the  proposed  plan  of  Great  Britain  to 
seize  Spitsbergen,  though  they  wished  it  might  be  so. 

The  article  in  the  "Star"  was  a  model  of  newspaper  ac- 
curacy compared  to  a  long  telegram  from  Washington  pub- 
lished in  the  "Boston  Herald"  a  year  later,  which  declared 
that  Spitsbergen  lay  "on  the  edge  of  the  Arctic  Circle  north 
of  Norway,  that  not  until  the  memory  of  men  still  living  had 
it  been  found  to  hold  vegetable  coal-deposits,  and  that  Ameri- 
can explorers  were  "among  the  first  to  discover  the  coal-de- 
posits." It  also  said  that  the  island  is  "devoid  of  vegetation 
and  has  little  or  no  animal  life !" 

Most  people  are  quite  ignorant  about  that  region,  and  re- 
cently a  well-educated  and  even  cultivated  American  woman 
was  heard  to  remark  that  she  supposed  Spitsbergen  was  a 
famous  religious  teacher,  evidently  confusing  the  name  with 
that  of  Swedenborg!  Many  people  speak  of  it  as  "Spitzen- 
burg,"  as  if  it  were  an  apple,  and,  indeed,  it  may  again  become 
an  apple  of  discord. 

8.  CHANGES  IN  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  Irgens,  in  the  change  of  administration  in  Norway, 
managed  to  retain  hi>8ortfolio;  but  at  Washington  Philander 
C.  Knox  was  succeeded  by  William  Jennings  Bryan,  with 
John  Bassett  Moore  as  Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State, 
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with  power  to  sign  as  Secretary,  and  Dudley  Field  Malone 
as  Third  Assistant  Secretary.  The  only  one  who  knew  any- 
thing about  Spitsbergen  affairs  in  this  new  regime  was  Mr. 
Lansing,  but  he  was  away,  and  did  not  become  Counselor 
until  the  following  year.  So  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Longyear 
had  to  begin  all  over  again  in  getting  the  Department  interested 
in  protecting  their  rights.  Moreover,  Mr.  Malone,  for  some 
reason,  set  himself  up  as  "an  impassible  barrier  to  any  approach 
or  application  to  the  Secretary  or  Mr.  Moore."  He  would 
not  himself  consider  the  matter  or  consent  to  its  being  con- 
sidered by  any  one  else  except  through  him. 

The  New  Counselor  of  State.  After  considerable 
finessing,  however,  this  difficulty  was  obviated,  and  before 
the  final  invitation  came  to  the  United  States  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Conference  called  for  the  Summer  of  19 14, 
Mr.  Malone  had  fortunately  disappeared  from  the  arena.  Mr. 
Moore  had  been  professor  of  International  Law,  and  was 
well-informed;  the  new  Solicitor,  Mr.  Cone  Johnson,  a  bril- 
liant lawyer,  who  had  been  candidate  for  Governor  of  Texas, 
and  his  assistant  Neilsen  (who  had  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  '^predicament"  of  Spitsbergen)  and  Mr.  Lansing,  who 
as  Counselor  out-ranked  the  Solicitor,  were  all  of  them  alive 
to  the  importance  of  the  great  international  pow-wow.  The  new 
American  Ambassador  to  Norway  was  Albert  G.  Schmede- 
man,  who  was  said  to  be  "a  plain,  alert  middle-aged  man,  ut- 
terly ignorant  of  all  Diplomatic  usages  and  affairs,  but  ac- 
quainted with  Norwegian  character,  his  knowledge  being  ob- 
tained from  Norwegian  immigrants  in  Wisconsin.  Wilson 
told  him  that  he  would  not  be  bothered  by  questions  of  Inter- 
national Law,  but  that,  as  a  business  man  he  might  make  it  plain 
that  the  recognition  of  American  rights  by  Norway  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  everyone  except  the  few  squatters  and 
adventurers  who  were  making  all  the  trouble.  Schmedeman 
sailed  for  Kristiania  in  September,  191 3.  The  Department 
gave  him  no  instructions  regarding  Spitsbergen. 

Lansing's  Simple  Plan.  Mr.  Wilson  had  an  interview 
with  Lansing,  who  declared  that  the  American  rights  would 
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certainly  be  cared  for ;  and  when  Wilson  told  him  that  the  only 
thing  the  Company  had  to  fear  from  him — Lansing — was  "that 
for  a  small  fraction  of  one  island  and  a  few  mining-plants" 
he  might  be  disposed  to  "favor  a  form  of  government  great 
and  powerful  and  costly  enough  to  cover  forty  thousand  square 
miles  and  provide  for  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants/'  he 
replied  that  his  plan  as  previously  worked  out  and  presented 
was  "infinitely  simpler  than  the  one  presented  by  the  Con- 
ference and  might  be  further  simplified." 

Mr.  Wilson  had  several  important  interviews  with  the 
Solicitor,  who  expressed  himself  decidedly  as  to  the  American 
rights  to  the  four  tracts  of  land  on  Spitsbergen,  and  as  to  "the 
duty  of  the  United  States  to  make  a  strong  presentation  of 
the  case  by  some  one  from  the  Department." 

W.  M.  Collier  Sent  to  Norway.  The  United  States 
representative  finally  selected  to  proceed  to  Kristiania  was 
the  Honorable  William  Miller  Collier,  of  Auburn,  New  York, 
who  had  been  soecial  assistant  attorney-general  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  solicitor  for  the  same, 
general  legal  counsel  and  Diplomatic  agent  for  several  Ameri- 
can corporations  in  Europe,  and  was  at  the  time  Ambassador 
to  Spain ;  author  of  a  number  of  standard  books  on  bankruptcy, 
civil  service  and  the  trusts. 

Wilson's  Estimate  of  Collier.  Mr.  Wilson,  who  had 
an  opportunity  of  presenting  to  him  the  Company's  side  of 
the  controversy  and  their  desires  regarding  a  simple  govern- 
ment of  Spitsbergen,  formed  a  very  favorable  opinion  of  his 
ability  and  disposition  to  give  the  most  efficient  service :  "He 
is  of  middle  age,  energetic  and  experienced  in  diplomacy,  a 
professor  of  international  law,  and  has  had  considerable  busi- 
ness in  respect  of  the  affairs  of  corporations  in  foreign  con- 
nections. He  appears  to  have  quite  a  keen  interest  in  the  Spits- 
bergen venture  and  the  way  it  has  been  conducted."  He  had 
the  additional  advantage  of  being  able  to  speak  French,  which 
was  to  be  the  language  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Wilson  put  into  his  hands  a  list  of  the  papers  on  file  in 
the  State  Department  relating  to  coal-lands  in  Spitsbergen,  a 
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copy  of  the  first  letter  of  the  Company  to  the  Department, 
dated  March  i,  1906,  copies  of  all  the  annual  reports,  a  set  of 
photographs  and  copies  of  papers  relating  to  the  Russian  claims. 

Views  and  Interviews.  Mr.  Longyear  went  to  Wash- 
ington and  with  Wilson  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Lansing 
and  Mr.  Collier.  Collier  **had  read  all  the  reports  and  much 
of  the  correspondence,  and  appeared  to  have  a  very  clear  ap- 
prehension "of  the  case  and  of  the  opposition  that  would  be 
raised  at  the  Conference." 

One  thing  came  out  clearly  at  these  interviews:  that  the 
United  States  would  be  committed  to  nothing  at  the  Confer- 
ence except  to  the  proposition  that  Spitsbergen  must  remain  sL 
terra  nullius  and  to  that  recognizing  the  American  claims  and 
confirming  the  right  to  the  undisputed  territory  and  settling  the 
disputed  territory  before  or  at  the  Conference. 

Attitude  of  the  United  States.  It  was  now  probable 
that  the  United  States  Government  was  committed  to  declare 
and  protect  the  Ayer  and  Longyear  and  Arctic  Coal  Company 
rights,  but  to  avoid  all  obligation  to  expend  money  without  ap- 
propriations by  Congress,  or  to  participate  in  the  actual  gov- 
ernment of  the  Archipelago. 

Mr.  Collier  sailed  on  May  26,  in  order  that  he  might  have 
time  to  confer  with  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  before  th^  opening  of  the  Conference  which  was 
scheduled  for  June  16. 


XV.  AFFAIRS  ON  THE  ISLAND 

NORWEGIAN  AGGRESSION 

WHILE  the  matter  of  the  International  Conference  was 
coming  to  a  head,  the  Norwegian  attitude  toward  the 
Arctic  Coal  Company  was  all  the  time  growing  more 
and  more  unfriendly.  This  seemed  like  a  new  variation  of  the 
old  story  of  killing  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg.  As  it 
eventuated,  the  goose  was  not  killed  but  the  animus  was 
ansericidal ! 

Registration  Demanded.  In  order  to  further  the  at- 
tempt to  compel  the  Company  to  register  in  Norway,  the  police 
invaded  the  offices  at  Tromsj^  "asking  intimate  questions  re- 
garding the  inside-workings  of  the  Company."  Turner  wrote 
that  if  they  were  forced  to  register,  an  entire  reorganization 
of  their  business  in  Norway  would  be  necessary,  as  the  Com- 
pany would  have  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Norwegian  manager 
and  no  American  could  be  in  control  of  the  organization  or  the 
business;  moreover,  such  registration  would  place  them  within 
the  unrestricted  control  of  the  Norwegian  courts,  which,  no 
matter  what  evidence  was  presented,  always  found  against  the 
foreign  corporation. 

A  typical  example  was  the  case  of  a  former  employee,  who, 
in  December,  191 2,  while  on  his  way  to  Green  Harbor  on 
skier,  carrying  a  message  to  the  radio  station,  fell  in  the  snow 
and  hurt  his  arm.  He  stayed  at  Green  Harbor  for  ten  days 
with  his  Norwegian  friends,  and  on  his  return  to  Advent  Bay 
consulted  the  doctor  who  found  that  his  arm  was  out  of  joint, 
and  set  it  as  well  as  he  could.  The  man  shortly  afterwards  re- 
sumed work,  returning  to  Norway  about  the  end  of  May.  In 
September,  191 3,  he  again  applied  for  a  job,  and  when  he  was 
refused  threatened  suit  and  brought  it.    Turner  wrote : 

An  Unjustified  Law-Suit.     "The  accident  happened 

about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  was  entirely  his  own  fault;  it  hap- 
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pened  on  Spitsbergen,  and  his  contract  was  signed  on  Spits- 
bergen; this  office  has  no  record  of  this  case;  no  one  here  was 
present  when  the  man  was  hurt ;  the  doctor  who  attended  him 
is  supposed  to  be  in  Egj'pt,  and  the  superintendent  at  that  time 
is  now  in  England.  Thus  we  can  present  no  defense,  and 
even  if  we  could  we  should  get  full  judgment  against  us,  with 
costs,  since,  as  I  have  before  told  you,  we  have  never  been  able 
to  win  a  case  in  Troms0,  regardless  of  justice  or  equity." 

A  Bad  Precedent.  Turner  decided  to  refuse  standing 
trial  in  Norway,  and  informed  the  American  Minister  at  Kris- 
tiania  of  this  decision.  He  was  looking  forward  to  "interesting 
developments,"  but  he  felt  justified  in  doing  so,  for,  as  he  said, 
with  an  implicit  pun  not  at  all  characteristic  of  his  serious 
character,  "If  this  precedent  is  established,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  fifty  men  claiming  and  getting  damage  for  minor  in- 
juries sustained  any  time  during  the  past  eight  years."  He 
was  also  petitioning  to  the  Norwegian  Government  regarding 
the  cases  of  the  sixteen  workmen  that  had  gone  against  the 
Company,  and  was  trying  to  put  some  legal  stop  to  the  action  of 
the  Government  in  investigating  the  care  and  feeding  of  work- 
men on  Spitsbergen.  The  investigating  committee  were  still 
taking  testimony  in  the  police  court  from  discharged  and  dis- 
gruntled former  employees  and  strikers.  Turner  threatened 
to  protest  against  it  to  the  Government  if  their  legal  adviser  in 
Kristiania  could  not  produce  a  Norwegian  statute  justifying 
such  procedure. 

Holding  Up  the  Munroe.  The  Norwegian  Sea  Control 
had  refused  to  give  the  Munroe  a  passenger-certificate  until 
the  vessel  should  be  resurveyed,  a  loading-mark  cut  in  her  side, 
and  a  lead-line  procured.  Turner  had  a  man  up  from  the  south 
to  do  this  work,  but  still  the  certificate  was  not  forthcoming. 
He  was  also  obliged  to  retube  the  boiler  at  considerable  ex- 
pense, and  when  that  was  finished  another  government  test 
and  inspection  was  required. 

A  Post  Office  Trick.  Under  the  guise  of  a  cooperative 
arrangement  for  carrying  the  Norwegian  mails,  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  tried  to  turn  a  clever  trick.    The  postmaster 
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at  Troms0  formally  asked  Turner  if  the  Department  could 
count  on  the  Company's  good-will  regarding  the  transportation 
of  mail  to  Green  Harbor  and  eventually  to  Advent  Bay.  In 
case  the  Company  would  undertake  to  take  sealed  bags  of  mail 
matter  a  reasonable  compensation  would  be  offered,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  establish  a  Norwegian  post  office  at  the  camp,  or 
at  the  station  of  the  telegraph,  should  it  be  estabHshed  there, 
if  "the  hon.  Company  would  furnish  house  for  that  purpose 
and  let  one  of  its  Norwegian  employees  overtake  the  position 
as  post  master  for  a  reasonable  remuneration." 

Turner  replied,  assuring  the  Troms0  post  master  of  the 
Company's  continued  good-will,  and  agreeing,  as  in  seasons 
past,  to  sort  mail  delivered  at  the  Troms0  office  in  open  sacks, 
and  forward  it  to  their  employees  at  Advent  Bay  and  Green 
Harbor  free  of  charge,  at  the  same  time  including  mail  to 
such  other  people  on  Spitsbergen  as  could  be  reached  from  those 
two  distributing  points,  but  the  Company  reserved  the  right  to 
reject  any  mail  that  they  saw  fit.  He  refused  to  bid  on  the 
transport  of  sealed  bags  to  Green  Harbor,  or  to  consider  any 
proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a  Norwegian  post  office 
at  Advent  Bay.  It  was  a  plain  case  of  the  Norwegian  Gov- 
ernment's attempting  to  find  out  what  was  going  on  at  Long- 
year  City,  and  it  was  easily  detected  and  rejected. 

The  Norwegian  Press.  The  unfriendly  bias  of  the  Nor- 
wegian newspapers  was  equally  pronounced.  Whenever  the 
summer  or  the  winter  crews  came  down  from  Spitsbergen, 
columns  of  grossly  unfair  and  even  libellous  attacks  upon  the 
Company  were  printed.  Attempts  had  at  one  time  been  made 
to  reply  to  such  attacks,  but  the  papers  would  take  only  what 
was  derogatory  to  the  American  company.  A  favorite  story 
was  that  surgical  operations,  such  as  amputating  men's  arms 
and  legs,  were  performed  with  razors  and  handsaws.  If  such 
atrocities  were  perpetrated  they  must  have  been  done  by  the 
Norwegian  doctors  furnished  by  the  Norwegian  Medical  As- 
sociation. Press  and  people  alike  revelled  in  the  awful  stories 
of  starvation-conditions  prevailing  on  the  Island:  the  list  of 
provisions  sent  up  every  year  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
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disprove  such  libels.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Government 
investigating  committee  eagerly  gathered  everything  of  this 
?ort  it  could  get  from  discharged  strikers  and  malcontents. 

Mr.  Bentinck-Smith  put  his  finger  on  the  secret  of  Nor- 
wegian aggression.  The  question  had  come  up  as  to  the  use 
of  force  in  removing  trespassers.  Nathaniel  Wilson  had 
written  : 

"I  do  not  think  it  could  be  considered  to  your  advantage  to 
do  any  violence  at  the  present  time,  or  to  take  any  such  meas- 
ures as  were  talked  of  the  other  day,  and  I  do  earnestly  advise 
you  not  to  decide  to  proceed  in  that  direction  before  the  ar- 
rival [at  Washington]  of  Mr.  Turner.  ...  I  suppose  that 
the  subject  of  protection  against  the  wrongful  action  of  Nor- 
wegian officials  can  best  be  considered  when  Mr.  Turner  is 
here." 

Trespassers  Growing  Bolder.  Bentinck-Smith  wrote 
under  date  of  November  i,  191 3:  "Our  apparent  inaction  in 
asserting  the  rights  of  Ayer  and  Longyear  at  Green  Harbor, 
and  the  inference  apparently  drawn  by  the  Norwegian  Govern- 
ment and  the  trespassers  that  our  State  Department  would  not 
assist  us  in  maintaining  our  rights,  has  in  the  past  emboldened 
trespassers  to  take  up  more  and  more  territory,  and  to  dis- 
regard our  protests  against  these  acts,  as  well  as  against  their 
prospecting  and  mining  of  coal. 

An  Issue  Desired.  "Evidently  they  now  propose  to  take 
a  further  step,  and  have  served  notice  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting our  mining  and  shipping  coal  from  the  Green  Harbor 
Tract,  as  you  will  see  from  enclosed  copy  of  letter,  which  we 
understand  comes  from  the  representative  of  the  Anker  in- 
terests. The  shoe  is  now  being  put  on  the  other  foot.  Acting 
on  advice  of  the  State  Department,  we  filed  our  protests  but 
avoided  enforcing  them  in  any  way.  We  believe  the  present 
step  by  the  Anker  interests  is  premeditated  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  matter  to  an  issue.  They  doubtless  propose  forci- 
bly to  prevent  us  from  mining  this  coal;  or,  if  not  that,  they 
will  sue  us  in  the  Norwegian  courts  for  damages  when  the 
coal  is  sold,  and  our  experience  with  Norwegian  courts  hitherto 
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does  not  lead  us  to  believe  that  we  shall  receive  favorable 
treatment.  If  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  this  coal  comes 
into  the  Norwegian  courts  it  will  for  all  practical  purposes 
permit  the  Norwegian  courts  to  pass  on  the  ownership  of  these 
claims,  and  we  should  hardly  expect  that  they  would  render 
judgment  in  favor  of  Ayer  and  Longyear." 

This  was  in  relation  to  the  Norwegian  trespassers  at  Green 
Harbor,  but  even  more  bold  were  the  Russians,  whose  action  in 
mining  coal  on  the  hitherto  untouched  tract  at  Advent  Bay 
was  causing  more  and  more  concern,  and  might  easily  lead  to 
complication  with  the  Russian  Government. 

Mr.  Long  year's  Fear.  Mr.  Longyear  felt  so  troubled 
about  it  that  on  October  27  he  wrote  Wilson:  "If  we  can  get 
no  prompt  and  decided  action  from  the  State  Department  in 
this  matter,  I  find  myself  at  great  loss  to  know  what  to  do.  It 
will  leave  our  Spitsbergen  affair  in  such  shape  that  probably 
the  only  practical  and  reasonable  course  for  us  will  be  to  aban- 
don the  whole  enterprise." 

Wilson  replied  that  while  **the  early  and  constant  attention" 
which  the  Department  had  promised  to  give  to  the  Company's 
affairs  had  not  been  given  on  account  of  '^public  and  political 
matters  which  required  immediate  examination,"  and  because 
of  the  "frequent  exigencies  which  require  the  whole  time  of 
those  in  the  Solicitor's  office,"  still  he  was  confident  "the  in- 
quiry would  not  be  stopped  until  definite  conclusions  are 
reached." 

He  was  certain  that  the  United  States  would  recognize  the 
Company's  rights  and  interests  and  protect  them.  But  he  was 
equally  certain  that  the  Government  would  demand  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  amount  of  the  American  claims,  and  what 
the  Company  had  done  to  warrant  retaining  them.    He  said: 

"In  the  conversations  that  have  occurred  with  the  Assistant 
Solicitor,  who  is  now  quite  familiar  with  the  documents  on 
file  and  with  the  history  of  your  proceedings,  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  fact  that  your  four  tracts  cover  and  include 
an  area  of  about  five  hundred  square  miles,  and  have  a  frontage 
on  Ice  Fjord,  Green  Harbor,  Coal  [Coles]  Bay,  Sassen  Bay, 
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and  North  Fjord.  Since  your  entries,  settlements,  surveys, 
notices,  maps,  filings,  etc.,  in  1906,  there  has  been  practically 
no  disturbance  of  your  possessions,  occupation  and  use  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  entire  area  of  all  the  tracts.  No  trespassers 
have  actually  interfered  with,  disputed,  or  contested  your  actual 
physical  use,  occupation,  or  possession  of  any  of  the  four 
tracts,  or  any  part  thereof,  except  in  spots.  You  have  actually 
used,  occupied,  and  improved,  and  expended  work  and  material 
on  but  very  small  parts  or  portions  of  these  four  tracts.   .    .    . 

"It  has  been  said  that  you  have  had  seven  years  since  your 
map  was  filed  in  which,  without  any  hindrance  (except  the 
forces  of  Nature),  to  explore,  test,  survey,  and  develop  your 
tracts,  and  to  determine  what  are  waste  lands  and  what  you 
desire  and  expect  to  make  actual  use  of  in  mining  and  shipping 
coal  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

International  Complications.  "Although  nothing  has 
been  said  as  to  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  what  has 
heretofore  occurred  and  from  the  present  situation,  I  appre- 
hend that,  before  the  Department  declares  that  you  are  entitled 
to  the  entirety  of  all  the  lands  included  in  your  claims,  and  be- 
fore it  positively  takes  that  attitude  and  declares  to  Norway  and 
Russia,  and  whether,  in  the  event  of  a  point-blank  refusal  to 
accede  to  your  right  to  the  entire  territory  covered  by  your 
claims,  the  Government  could  or  would  maintain  its  assertion 
and  proceed  to  its  enforcement. 

"It  seems  certain  that  whenever  this  particular  point  is 
actually  raised  and  insisted  upon,  which  is  that  what  you  have 
done  entitles  you  to  the  exclusive  possession,  use,  and  occupa- 
tion of  all  the  territory  which  you  have  marked,  surveyed, 
and  mapped  and  given  notice  of,  there  will  arise  international 
contests  of  long  endurance,  of  difficulty  and  delay." 

He  therefore  advised  avoiding  the  raising  of  the  question 
as  to  the  amount  of  territory  that  might  be  occupied  by  any  one 
person  or  corporation. 

An  Impasse.  "If  Norway,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "would 
agree  to  immediate  recognition  and  confirmation  to  you  of  all 
of  the  four  tracts  shown  on  your  map,  except  those  covered  by 
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the  Norwegian  claims,  that  would  settle  your  rights,  as  far  as 
Norway  is  concerned,  to  all  the  remaining  territory. 

"The  Department  cannot  ask  Norway  to  make  such  a  con- 
cession unless  the  Norwegian  claims  are  conceded  in  whole 
or  in  part,  or  arbitrated  as  proposed  by  Norway.  You  cannot 
admit  the  validity  of  the  Norwegian  claims,  nor  can  you  ap- 
prove the  agreement  for  arbitration  presented  by  Norway. 
This  being  the  present  situation,  is  there  any  way  to  obtain 
whatever  of  the  property  is  indispensable  or  of  great  impor- 
tance and  the  preservation  of  your  vital  interests? 

"The  Department  is  disposed  to  believe  that  results  more 
useful,  practical,  and  immediate  can  be  accomplished  through 
diplomacy  than  by  arbitration  or  conferences  or  conventions. 
.  .  .  You  will  naturally  say  that  this  does  not  apparently  ad- 
vance you  a  single  step  toward  the  actual  statement  and  defini- 
tion and  protection  of  your  vested  interests,  and  would  not 
give  you  any  present  protection  or  information  as  to  what 
you  may  expect.  That  is  very  true,  but  it  does  present  a  view 
of  the  present  situation,  and  a  question  as  to  what  you  should 
now  do  of  the  very  greatest  practical  importance  and  which 
I  will  ask  you  carefully  to  consider." 

Too  Large  a  Territory.  In  the  course  of  this  lengthy 
letter  he  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Department  con- 
sidered that  the  "strength"  of  the  Company's  contention  and 
the  power  of  the  Government  to  give  any  efficient  protection 
were  greatly  impaired  by  the  great  area  it  claimed,  and  be- 
cause the  greater  parts  of  the  areas  of  its  claims  were  "held, 
possessed,  used,  and  occupied  in  the  same  way  as  the  claims 
of  the  Norwegians, — that  is  by  filing  maps  and  notices,  mark- 
ing by  stakes,  stones,  and  otherwise," — ^the  Company  yet  having 
"whatever  of  advantage  results  from  priority  of  entry,  of  no- 
tice of  survey,  and  of  designation  by  stakes  and  stones  and  the 
like." 

They  could  not  seen  to  see  that  priority  of  occupation  and 
due  notice  of  occupation,  both  on  the  ground  and  in  the  State 
Departments  of  both  countries,  constituted  the  very  point  at 
issue. 
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An  Awkward  Alternative.  The  possibility  that,  if  the 
Company  was  not  protected  from  such  trespassing  as  the  Rus- 
sians were  engaged  in,  the  enterprise  might  be  abandoned, 
threatened  to  put  the  United  States  in  an  awkward  position; 
and  Wilson  reported  that  he  assured  the  Assistant  Solicitor  that 
there  was  no  intention  of  abandoning  it  * 'unless  the  Grovern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  were  to  decHne  to  extend  its  pro- 
tection." He  urged  the  Company  at  least  to  hold  in  reserve 
its  willingness  materially  to  reduce  its  holdings: 

"If  you  could  see  that  it  would  best  serve  your  interests  to 
give  up  Tract  Three  and  so  much  of  Tract  Four  as  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  exceptions  stated  in  your  letter  of  February  26, 
1912,  and  to  insist  on  retaining  the  Advent  Bay  Tract  for  the 
particular  reason  that  it  was  bought  of  a  Norwegian  company, 
I  am  sure  that  the  Department  would  consider  that  its  power 
to  aid  and  the  probability  of  obtaining  speedy  recognition  of 
your  rights  would  be  immensely  greater." 

Mr.  Wilson  enclosed  in  his  letter  to  the  Arctic  Coal  Com- 
pany a  very  lengthy  communication  from  Assistant  Secretary 
Osborne,  who  gave  assurance  that  the  State  Department  was 
doing  all  in  its  discretion  to  forward  the  interests  of  Messrs. 
Ayer  and  Longyear  in  regard  to  the  trespassing  of  the  Rus- 
sians as  well  as  of  the  Norwegians.  He  cited  extracts  from 
the  various  notes  that  had  been  directed  to  the  Government 
representatives  in  Petersburg  and  in  Kristiania,  instructing 
them  to  bring  about  as  speedy  a  decision  as  possible,  whether 
these  claims  were  to  be  settled  by  compromise  or  by  arbitra- 
tion. This  communication  showed  that  the  State  Department 
was  not  neglecting  its  duties  to  American  citizens.  This  was 
a  cheerful  bit  of  news! 

A  COUNTER-OFFENSIVE 

The  Arctic  Coal  Company  was  quietly  preparing  a  counter- 
offensive.  While  Turner  was  in  Boston  in  January  conferring 
with  his  principals,  he  sent  a  telegram  to  Spitsbergen  ordering 
curtailment  in  the  development  of  the  mine  with  all  possible  in- 
crease of  production,  cessation  of  all  work  in  Mine  Number 
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Two  and  reduction  of  expenses  in  every  way  possible,  and 
countermanding  the  proposed  removal  of  the  houses  from  the 
old  English  camp  across  the  Bay. 

The  monthly  messages  from  Longyear  City  indicated  small 
production  and  high  expenses.  In  reply  to  a  wireless  inquiry 
for  the  cause,  Bryan  telegraphed  from  Spitsbergen  on  April 
27  that  the  plant  was  in  fair  order,  but  was  short  of  equipment 
and  of  working-faces ;  he  intimated  that  both  the  conveyors,  in- 
stead of  being  at  work  in  Number  Ten  North  Gate,  where  the 
coal  would  be  nearest  to  the  rope-haulage  in  the  main  entry 
and  all  loaded  cars  would  be  trammed  down  hill,  had  been 
moved  to  Number  Ten  South  Gate.  Turner  wrote  the  Com- 
pany: 

III  Tidings.  "For  some  reason,  the  nature  of  which  we 
can  only  conjecture,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  abandon 
this  easy  coal  and  go  back  to  the  old  south  side  of  the  mine, 
right  against  the  fault,  where  the  bottom  is  full  of  bad  rolls, 
where  the  top  is  bad,  and  where  the  coal  is  a  maximum  distance 
from  the  haulage-rope  in  the  main-entry,  with  the  grade  against 
the  loads."  The  message  showed  also  that  the  mine  was  again 
running  into  a  pocket  with  no  working-faces  available  for  the 
miners.  It  was  a  puzzling  situation;  but  with  Dalburg  in 
charge  Turner  was  confident  that  the  fault  was  in  the  mine  and 
not  in  the  men,  and  he  contented  himself  with  wiring  him  to  do 
the  best  he  could,  to  increase  the  working- faces  and  to  use  his 
own  judgment  regarding  the  best  place  for  using  the  conveyors. 
Turner  thought  that  the  term  "short  of  equipment"  meant 
that  there  was  a  lack  of  mine-cars,  as  had  usually  been  the 
case. 

Economies  Demanded.  The  scheme  had  been  to  put  the 
Spitsbergen  property  into  a  condition  for  the  most  economical 
production.  As  outlays  were  all  the  time  exceeding  the  income, 
with  a  result  that  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  was  deeply  in  debt 
to  Ayer  and  Longyear,  it  was  essential  to  make  this  increase 
as  small  as  possible.  Then,  since  the  enterprise  was  growing 
too  big  for  two  men  to  handle  and  finance,  one  of  whom  was 
very  old  and  the  other  involved  in  many  other  large  undertak- 
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ings,  it  was  proposed  to  form  a  large  corporation  to  take  it 
over  and  to  find  a  promoter  big  enough  to  handle  such  a  propo- 
sition. 

Chinese  Miners.  In  order  to  avoid  dealing  with  Nor- 
wegian miners,  the  Company  again  seriously  contemplated  con- 
tracting for  Chinese  laborers,  and  entered  into  negotiations 
with  a  firm  in  Tientsin,  who  had  managed  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess the  sending  of  similar  wholesale  units  to  South  Africa  and 
also  the  settling  of  Chinese  families  in  British  North  Borneo. 

They  replied  that  the  natives  of  the  neighbor  provinces  of 
Chihli,  Shantung,  and  Honan  were  accustomed  to  work  in  the 
large  mines  of  both  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal,  especially 
in  the  one  situated  at  Tongshan,  which  had  an  output  of  50,000 
tons  of  soft  coal  a  week.  They  offered  to  supply  300  Chinese 
miners  on  a  two-years'  contract  at  wages  amounting  to  sixty 
cents  Mexican  per  day  of  nine  hours  for  outside  work,  and 
eighty  cents  for  underground  work ;  the  Arctic  Coal  Company 
to  pay  all  travelling  expenses  by  post  over  the  Trans-Siberian 
and  the  Perm  Railways  and  thence  to  Arkhangelsk,  whence 
they  could  be  taken  in  one  of  the  Company's  steamers  to  Spits- 
bergen and  return;  in  addition  to  these  traveling-expenses 
there  would  be  the  recruiting- fees,  which  included  feeding  and 
housing,  together  with  traveling-expenses  from  the  interior  to 
time  of  embarkation,  this  reckoned  at  twenty  Mexican  dollars 
a  man ;  an  advance  of  thirty  Mexican  dollars  to  leave  with  each 
man's  family,  and  an  additional  sum  of  $29.85  for  outfit,  these 
advances  to  be  deducted  from  wages  in  eighteen  instalments. 
The  wages  of  the  necessary  headmen  necessary  for  control 
would  be  double  that  of  the  ordinary  laborer,  and  the  chief 
headman  would  require  sixty  Mexican  dollars  a  month.  The 
Mexican  dollar  was  equivalent  to  half  a  gold  dollar.  Proper 
safeguards,  under  the  responsibility  of  the  headmen,  would 
insure  the  workmen  doing  an  honest  day's  work  and  not  shirk- 
ing or  malingering,  and  they  would  all  be  carefully  selected 
and  of  good  character.  Should  any  of  the  laborers  die  during 
their  employment  by  the  Company,  their  remains  must  be  sent 
back  to  China  at  the  Company's  expense. 
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This  step  toward  eliminating  Norway  was  not  the  only  one, 
as  we  shall  soon  see. 

3.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  DOCTOR 

The  Company  was  still  confronted  with  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  reliable  and  competent  doctor  for  the  mine  settlement. 
The  English  physician  employed  during  the  winter  proved  to 
be  the  worst  specimen  of  the  profession  they  had  ever  had; 
the  only  extenuation  of  his  behavior  was  that  he  must  have 
been  insane.  He  was  sent  down  on  the  first  boat,  and  they 
were  hard  put  to  it  to  find  a  substitute,  for  it  was  a  dire  predic- 
ament to  be  left  without  any  medical  man  where,  among  so 
many  men,  accidents  more  or  less  serious  were  frequently  oc- 
curring. 

Salary  Expected.  Norwegian  doctors  scorned  a  salary 
of  $100  a  month.  Turner  thought  that  an  American  doctor  at 
$200  a  month  would  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  any  one 
they  could  find  in  Europe.  He  had  advertised  in  the  four  lead- 
ing newspapers  in  Norway  and  in  the  "Medical  Journal,"  also 
in  the  "Lancet"  and  the  "British  Medical  Journal"  and  had 
written  the  headquarters  of  the  Doctors'  Association  in  Kris- 
tiania;  had  tried  various  schools  and  hospitals  and  a  London 
employment-bureau,  but  to  no  avail.  Personal  inquiry  in  Lon- 
don succeeded  no  better.  Turner  felt  very  anxious.  The 
Boston  office  engaged  a  Dr.  Macaulay,  who,  with  three  other 
Americans,  arrived  at  Troms0  early  in  June. 

Health  and  Accidents.  Fortunately,  the  general  health 
at  Longyear  City  had  been  kept  at  its  usual  high  level.  During 
the  Winter  there  had  been  only  two  bad  accidents.  One  man 
who  was  cleaning  coal  from  under  the  conveyor  tail-tumbler 
used  his  hand  instead  of  a  shovel :  his  arm  was  caught  in  the 
machinery  and  torn  off.  This  man  had  done  this  many  times 
before,  although  frequently  warned  against  the  practice,  as  it  is 
necessary  to  clean  up  several  times  a  day.  This  was  the  only 
accident  caused  by  the  conveyors.  Falling  rock  killed  two  men, 
both  good  fellows:  one  was  an  English  timberman  who  was 
careless  in  pulling  props ;  the  other  was  a  Norwegian  miner  on 
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whom  fell  prematurely  a  lot  of  coal  dislodged  by  a  seam  in 
the  formation  invisible  before  it  fell.  In  each  case  personal 
carelessness  was  responsible. 

A  Strange  Tragedy.  Two  men  went  insane :  one  was  the 
son  of  his  own  sister.  He  was  sent  back  to  Norway,  but  caused 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  while  waiting  for  the  ship.  The  other 
one  went  to  the  electric  motor  that  operated  the  stock-pile 
haulage-rope  and,  while  the  men  in  charge  of  it  were  at  din- 
ner, threw  in  the  switch,  started  the  machine,  and  tried  to  put 
his  head  in  between  the  large  cog-wheels,  which  were  of  the 
"herring-bone'*  pattern,  one  small  and  one  large  wheel  mesh- 
ing into  each  other.  There  was  not  room  for  his  head,  but  the 
corners  of  the  cogs  tore  his  face  and  scalp  to  ribbons :  "He  then 
shut  off  the  power,  and  covered  with  blood,  went  to  dinner," 
says  Mr.  Longyear's  account,  appearing  among  the  men,  as 
they  were  eating.  He  was  cared  for  and  his  wounds  were 
getting  well,  but  in  a  few  days  he  disappeared,  and  was  found 
by  some  of  the  men  in  a  hunting-hut  eight  miles  from  the  min- 
ing-camp. He  refused  to  go  back  with  them.  They  left  what 
food  they  had  with  them  and  returned  to  camp.  When  they 
went  a  second  time,  the  next  day,  to  get  him  he  had  again  dis- 
appeared, and  was  never  seen  afterwards.  Mr.  Lx)ngyear, 
who  includes  this  tragic  story  among  his  summer  memoranda, 
says : 

"The  Norwegian  workmen  seem  to  be  astonishingly  stupid, 
and  many  get  hurt  from  sheer  stupidity.  One  man  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  do  some  work  on  a  circular  saw,  and  told  Dalburg 
that  he  knew  all  about  working  around  a  saw.  In  twenty 
minutes  he  had  sawed  off  one  of  his  fingers,  and  it  developed 
that  he  had  never  had  to  do  with  a  saw  before.  One  man  who 
went  up  on  the  boat  with  Mr.  Longyear  was  disabled  before 
he  had  been  there  two  days.  "He  was  working  on  the  dock 
and  had  been  cautioned  to  keep  away  from  the  traction-rope 
which  pulls  the  cars  up  the  incline  to  be  dumped  into  the  ship. 
His  work  did  not  require  him  to  be  near  this  rope,  which  jumps 
suddenly  when  it  picks  up  a  load.  The  work  is  so  arranged 
that  the  men  do  not  have  to  be  near  it.    Dalburg  happened  to 
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see  this  chap  standing  right  over  the  rope  just  it  was  about  to 
jump.  He  yelled  at  him,  but  the  sawney  did  not  move.  Dal- 
burg  ran  and  threw  him  off  the  rope  just  as  it  jumped :  it  caught 
one  of  the  fellow's  legs  and  cut  it;  if  Dalburg  had  not  thrown 
him  just  as  he  did  both  legs  would  have  been  cut  off." 

Need  of  a  Physician.  Such  incidents  show  how  justi- 
fied Turner's  anxiety  was  at  having  several  hundred  men  left 
without  a  physician  for  weeks.  Even  if  the  accident  was  the 
man's  fault,  the  Company  had  to  take  care  of  him  until  he  got 
well.  The  Norwegian  papers  were  printing  columns  of  asser- 
tions that  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  did  nothing  for  any  of 
its  sick  employees.  Lx)ngyear  City  was  only  "an  exploration 
camp,"  yet  all  the  men  injured  or  sick  from  almost  every 
expedition  that  visited  the  island  or  wintered  there  were  care- 
fully tended,  and  went  back  not  to  pay  for  the  service  offered 
them  but  to  "yowl  about  the  poor  way  they  were  taken  care 
of." 

Heartless  Traders.  "At  one  time,"  says  Mr.  Longyear, 
"a  hunter  came  to  the  camp,  suffering  from  scurvy.  The  fur- 
rier for  whom  he  was  working  was  telegraphed  to  and  asked 
if  he  would  pay  the  man's  expenses.  The  reply  was,  'How 
many  and  what  kind  of  skins  has  he?'  The  answer,  'None.' 
The  furrier  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  case.  The 
Arctic  Coal  Company  took  care  of  him,  fed  and  doctored  him 
until  he  could  leave." 

Gratuitous  Service.  The  Company  was  never  able  to 
find  the  address  of  the  Russian  Grumant  Company,  one  of 
whose  men  were  tended  for  weeks  by  the  doctor.  His  fingers 
had  been  frozen  and  neglected  and  the  doctor  did  his  best  to 
save  them.  Several  addresses  were  tried  but  the  letters  always 
came  back  unclaimed.  A  man  from  the  Anker  claim,  also  a 
trespasser,  was  taken  care  of  and  fed  for  a  considerable  time. 
"During  the  winter  of  1913-14,  a  miner  suffering  from  tubercu- 
losis and  in  charge  of  a  nurse  threw  himself  out  of  bed  at  the 
hospital  in  his  delirium.  Four  of  his  countrymen,  one  of  them 
his  own  nephew,  saw  him  fall  on  the  floor,  but  refused  to  help 
him.    At  breakfast  time  they  told  Dalburg,  who  asked  them  if 
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they  had  put  him  back  into  bed.  Their  reply  was,  'Give  us 
six  kroner  apiece  and  we  will  put  him  back.'  Dalburg  went  to 
the  house,  took  the  dying  man  off  the  floor,  and  got  him  into 
bed." 

Drug-Fiends.  It  happened  that  every  one  of  the  Nor- 
wegian doctors  sent  by  the  Medical  Association  was  a  drug- 
fiend  or  alcoholic  subject,  and  when  they  could  not  smuggle 
liquor  into  the  camp  would  drink  up  all  the  medicines  and  tinc- 
tures containing  cocain,  morphine,  opium,  or  alcohol.  Often, 
during  the  summer,  after  a  tourist-steamer  had  anchored  in 
Advent  Bay,  the  doctor  would  be  helplessly  drunk  as  long  as  his 
secret  supply  lasted.  The  English  Doctor  proved  to  be  an  in- 
corrigible gQSsip,  though  in  other  respects  he  was  the  best  they 
ever  had.  He  refused  to  stay  a  second  winter,  and  left  with 
the  understanding  that  he  would  send  a  friend  of  his.  The 
friend  had  made  other  arrangements;  so  through  the  editor 
of  the  "London  Mining  Magazine"  he  sent  a  doctor  who  ar- 
rived on  the  last  boat.  "The  day  after  the  steamer  had  left  Ad- 
vent Bay  he  was  asked  to  sign  a  form  of  contract  which  had 
been  sent  him  by  Turner  when  the  correspondence  first  started. 
He  put  his  signature  to  one  copy  of  the  contract  in  the  superin- 
tendent's oflice  and  left,  saying  he  would  come  in  the  morn- 
ing and  sign  the  other.  In  the  morning  he  came  in  and  told  Dal- 
burg that  he  had  burned  the  contract  that  he  had  signed,  and 
'he'd  be  damned  if  he'd  sign  any  contract.'  He  forgot  that  he 
had  filled  out  and  signed  the  form  Turner  had  sent  him  in  Eng- 
land and  had  returned  it  to  Turner.  Dalburg  did  not  know  that, 
and  supposed  that  the  Doctor  was  going  on  without  a  contract, 
but  nevertheless  held  the  Doctor  to  the  terms  of  the  contract 
in  his  monthly  settlements  with  him.  The  contract  had  speci- 
fied that  the  Doctor  should  do  oflice-work  for  four  hours  a  day. 
This  he  refused  to  do,  and  Dalburg  deducted  it  from  his  pay- 
statement  every  month,  and  the  Doctor  assented  to  it." 

To  finish  this  delectable  story  we  may  be  permitted  to  an- 
ticipate a  little.  "When  Turner  arrived  at  the  camp  in  June 
and  found  that  there  had  been  more  work  for  the  Doctor  than 
in  any  winter  since  the  camp  was  established,  he  had  some 
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sympathy  for  him,  and  had  Dalburg  write  him  a  letter  to  the 
effect  that  as  soon  as  the  account  could  be  made  up,  the  full  pay 
mentioned  in  the  contract  would  be  sent  to  him  in  England, 
provided  he  did  nothing  in  the  meantime  to  injure  the  Com- 
pany's interests.  The  last  clause  was  put  in  because  he  had 
made  many  boasts  of  how  he  would  wreck  the  Company  and 
the  like.  He  expressed  himself  as  much  pleased,  and  told 
Turner  that  he  was  'almost  a  gentleman.'  When  the  new 
doctor  arrived,  both  doctors  and  some  of  the  men  got  drunk 
and  went  rampaging  about  the  camp  for  days.  While  the  Kul 
on  which  the  Winter  doctor  was  to  leave  was  loading,  he  was 
particularly  tempestuous,  breathing  fire  and  slaughter. 

Threats  of  Murder.  "During  the  Winter  he  had  often 
declared  that  he  would  kill  Dalburg  and  Bryan.  No  one  knew 
why,  unless  it  was  because  they  were  loyal  to  the  same  em- 
ployer he  drew  his  pay  from.  No  one  paid  any  attention  to 
his  vaporings,  but  he  could  not  have  been  a  satisfactory  table- 
companion  !  After  Turner  arrived  and  tried  to  do  him  a  bene- 
fit, as  above  related,  he  added  Turner  to  his  list  of  candidates 
for  slaughter.  One  day  he  came  into  the  staff-house,  wild- 
eyed  and  raging,  apparently  under  the  influence  of  some  drug. 
He  glared  at  Turner  and  said,  Tm  going  to  kill  you.'  He  had 
his  hand  in  his  pocket  as  if  holding  a  gun.  Turner  was  seated 
in  a  large  chair  and  did  not  move  but  laughed  at  him  as  he  ap- 
proached in  a  crouching  way,  as  if  about  to  spring  upon  him. 
Whitman,  an  American  employe,  was  in  the  room  and  pre- 
pared to  spring  upon  the  lunatic  if  he  made  any  real  attempt  to 
carry  out  his  threat. 

"After  he  had  jabbered  for  a  while  Turner  said  to  him, 
'I  think  we  have  had  about  enough  of  this,'  took  him  by  the 
collar  and  led  him  to  the  door,  the  Doctor  protesting,  'You 
wouldn't  throw  me  out,  would  you  ?'  Opening  the  door  Turner 
said,  'No,  I  will  not  throw  you  out;  you  may  go  out',  and  he 
went,  apparently  glad  not  to  get  the  thrashing  he  had  entitled 
himself  to.  His  conversation  at  the  table  was  so  profane  and 
obscene  that  the  other  men  found  it  a  great  trial  to  sit  with 
him." 
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A  Base  Libel.  Turner  had  engaged  as  forewoman  a  native 
of  Troms0  about  forty  years  old,  and  she  was  required  to  hire 
all  the  other  women  and  be  responsible  for  their  character  and 
faithfulness.  When  the  Doctor  reached  Tromsj^  he  reported 
as  camp  doctor  that  all  the  women  were  diseased,  and  had  in- 
fected the  whole  male  population  of  the  camp.  These  women, 
who  received  all  their  orders  from  the  forewoman,  heard  of 
this  libel  and  went  to  Turner  about  it.  Turner  offered  to  do 
anything  they  wished  about  it,  but  after  some  discussion  they 
decided  that  they  preferred  to  avoid  the  publicity  of  a  law-suit. 
After  the  Doctor  left,  he  brought  a  claim  for  ^'overtime" 
amounting  to  several  hundred  pounds  sterling;  apparently  he 
called  all  the  work  he  did  during  the  Winter  "overtime." 

A  Riot.  There  was  very  little  trouble  among  the  miners 
during  the  Winter,  but  the  steward,  who  had  been  with  the 
Company  for  years,  played  a  dirty,  unprintable  trick  on  the 
men.  This  started  a  riot,  the  angry  mob  threatening  to  lynch 
him.  Dalburg  was  informed  of  the  trouble,  and  getting  among 
the  men  and  exercising  all  his  influence  he  rescued  the  steward, 
but,  finding  that  the  charge  against  him  was  authentic,  dis- 
missed him  and  put  the  second  steward  in  his  place,  as  he 
seemed  to  be  competent.  This  man  proved  to  be  a  peculator : 
suspicion  was  roused  by  the  weight  of  his  chest.  It  was  taken 
to  the  office  and  found  to  be  filled  with  chocolate  and  high-class 
groceries  of  considerable  value,  which  he  intended  to  take  with 
him  to  Tromsj^.    Naturally,  he  also  was  discharged. 

On  the  whole,  the  discipline  and  order  at  the  mine  during 
the  Winter  were  remarkably  good,  though  the  crew  was  twenty 
per  cent  larger  than  any  that  had  ever  before  wintered  on 
Spitsbergen.    Turner  wrote : 

Discipline  and  Good  Order.  "In  the  latter  part  of  the 
Spring  some  became  restless  and  a  few  became  troublesome. 
As  usual  the  men  gambled  a  good  deal  with  cards,  so  that  some 
had  no  balance  coming  to  them  at  the  end  of  the  winter's  work. 
There  was  the  usual  debauch  at  Christmas-time,  the  majority 
of  the  men  getting  drunk  on  liquor  smuggled  in  during  the 
Fall  and  carefully  hoarded  for  this  occasion,  or  on  gasoline, 
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kerosene,  naptha,  hair-oil,  mouth-wash,  flavoring-extracts,  and 
other  beverages, — but  no  harm  came  of  it.  On  the  whole,  con- 
sidering the  large  number  of  men  and  the  absence  of  legal 
restraint  these  rowdies  behave  well  on  Spitsbergen,  and  outside 
of  a  few  fights  and  stabbing-aff rays  among  the  men  no  violence 
was  reported." 

Only  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  two  hundred  miners  em- 
ployed were  not  black-listed,  but  Turner  said  that  if  this  class 
of  workmen  was  inefficient,  measured  by  American  mining- 
standards,  still  they  adapted  themselves  '*to  the  severe  condi- 
tions obtaining  on  Spitsbergen  probably  with  more  readiness 
than  any  other  people  could,"  and  compared  with  the  run  of 
miners  in  other  countries  were  "peaceable,  slow  to  act,  and  not 
clever  enough  to  be  efficiently  treacherous." 

American  Officials.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Company  the  administration  of  affairs  on  the  island  was  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  Americans,  and  Turner  thought  this 
change  from  the  former  regime  had  been  most  satisfactory. 
"Instructions  were  carefully  carried  out,"  he  said.  "Economies 
were  introduced,  the  work  was  pushed  with  all  possible  energy 
and  speed,  and  the  mechanical  equipment  was  kept  in  good  or- 
der." Bryan  had  succeeded  in  eradicating  the  old  evil  of  over- 
time, and  nearly  all  the  miners  worked  on  contract  and  were 
paid  only  for  what  they  accomplished. 

A  Mild  Winter.  The  Winter  had  been  milder  than  usual. 
The  Bay  did  not  freeze  over  until  early  in  December ;  but  about 
the  middle  of  October  such  a  sea  as  had  never  before  been  ex- 
perienced was  caused  by  a  violent  wind-storm  from  the  north- 
north-west.  The  big  breakers  dashed  through  and  over  the 
exposed  timbers  of  the  dock,  and  threatened  the  whole  pier 
with  destruction.  Hundreds  of  tons  of  rock-filling  were  swept 
off,  fouling  the  front  of  the  loading-dock  with  rocks.  All  the 
rock-work  washed  away  above  the  water-line  had  to  be  imme- 
diately replaced  and  further  strengthened,  involving  a  consider- 
able expense. 

The  snow-fall  was  exceptionally  light,  and  made  the  labor 
of  procuring  water  for  the  camp  and  the  power-house  particu- 
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larly  heavy.  Ice  had  to  be  mined  under  the  old  base  of  the 
stock-pile ;  when  that  was  exhausted,  it  had  to  be  cut  and  got 
from  the  gulch  west  of  the  stock-pile,  and  finally  from  the 
small,  fresh-water  ponds  in  Advent  Valley  two  or  three  miles 
from  the  power-plant.  The  evaporative  condenser,  built  on  in- 
secure foundation,  leaked  so  badly  that  it  had  to  torn  down, 
obliging  the  engines  to  "run  non-condensing,  exhausting  into 
the  air,"  and  wasting  the  precious  water.  As  not  one  of  the 
machines  in  the  plant — engines,  pumps,  separators — was  origi- 
nally set  on  proper  foundations,  each  year  they  sagged  and 
twisted  and  got  out  of  alignment,  and  had  to  be  jacked  up  every 
six  months.  All  the  walls  were  reported  as  cracked  and  ready 
to  topple  over;  yet  in  spite  of  these  difficulties  the  machinery 
"ran  with  about  its  customary  efficiency,"  and  the  production 
of  the  mine  maintained  at  1000  tons  a  week  through  the  Win- 
ter, aggregated  during  nine  months  more  than  30,000  tons,  and 
brought  the  total  production  of  the  mine  from  the  beginning  to 
June  I,  191 4,  up  to  162,900  tons. 

4.  THE  MUNROE  ICE-BOUND 

In  1 91 4,  the  Munroe  made  her  first  trip  to  Spitsbergen  to- 
ward the  end  of  May,  but  when  she  arrived  near  Alke  Point 
she  was  held  there  by  an  unprecedentedly  heavy  ice-pack,  which 
had  drifted  up  from  the  South,  blocking  the  entrance  to  the 
Ice  Fjord.  Turner  and  the  contingent  of  the  summer  crew 
that  was  on  board  disembarked  and  got  40  Longyear  City,  and 
125  of  the  winter  men  got  out  to  the  ship  over  the  ice.  Many 
of  the  men,  horses,  and  dog-teams  broke  through  the  rotten 
surface.  Four  of  the  horses  were  badly  injured  by  the  expo- 
sure, and  much  clothing  and  many  valuable  papers  were  ruined. 
It  was  the  worst  experience  the  Munroe  had  ever  encountered. 
The  captain  demonstrated  his  incompetence,  and  would  have 
lost  his  command  had  he  not  been  an  important  witness  in  sev- 
eral of  the  law-suits  pending  in  the  Troms^  courts.  After 
waiting  until  June  15  he  had  a  chance  to  get  through  the  ice. 
Turner  telegraphed  him,  a  man  rowing  a  boat  seven  miles 
from  Green  Habor  to  deliver  the  message,  that  the  ice-pack  was 
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opening  up  and  ordered  him  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  get 
away  while  the  ice  was  open. 

Provisions  at  Hand.  There  were  eighteen  tons  of  pro- 
visions at  Green  Harbor,  easily  obtainable  and  known  to  be 
there.  Nevertheless,  all  the  officers  of  the  ship  signed  and 
sent  back  to  Turner  a  statement  that  they  would  not  go  until 
they  had  more  bread  and  potatoes — ^that  they  were  short  of 
provisions,  and  it  was  too  dangerous.  Mr.  Longyear  says  in 
his  account  of  this  episode :  "The  captain  had  come  to  the  usual 
Norwegian  conclusion,  when  anything  comes  up  requiring  a 
little  thought,  'It  can't  be  done.'  ...  It  seems  to  be  the  fa- 
vorite attitude  of  the  Norwegian  mind." 

That  was  not  the  attitude  of  Turner's  mind.  "On  receipt 
of  the  crew's  message,  he  sent  Gilson  and  a  trusted  foreman 
over  the  rotten  ice  by  dog-sled  to  reach  the  Munroe  and  stay 
on  board  until  the  ship  got  back  to  Norway.  They  were  in- 
structed to  take,  together  with  the  captain,  an  inventory  of  the 
supplies  on  board  the  Munroe.  This  was  done.  There  was 
found  to  be  an  abundance  of  provisions  aboard,  and  this  in- 
ventory, signed  by  these  three  responsible  persons,  was  of  great 
value  later  in  court-proceedings  for  establishing  the  falsity  of 
the  claim  of  the  men  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  food.  Dur- 
ing this  time  a  continuous  effort  had  been  made  to  get  extra 
provisions  to  the  ship,  in  order  that  the  captain  and  crew  might 
be  appeased  and  the  ship  get  under  way.  After  three  days  and 
nights  of  futile  attempts,  in  which  men  and  horses  suffered 
much  damage,  two  sled-loads  of  provisions  reached  the  ship. 
An  inventory  of  these  provisions,  duly  signed  and  witnessed, 
had  been  made  before  the  sleds  left  Advent  Bay,  and  this  docu- 
ment was  also  useful  later  on  in  court,  and  helped  entirely  to 
disprove  the  testimony  of  the  crew  and  laborers  as  to  the  short- 
age of  provisions.  The  court-records  show  that  the  men,  un- 
der oath,  admitted  they  had  plenty  to  eat,  including  at  least 
one  whole  loaf  of  bread  per  man  per  day.  So  there  was  no 
shortage  of  bread,  in  fact  there  was  an  over-abundance  of  all 
supplies." 

On  the  morning  of  the  i8th  he  sent  a  wireless  to  Tromsf^ 
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reporting  the  Munroe  short  of  provisions  at  the  ice-edge  near 
Alke  Point,  the  captain  refusing  to  proceed  to  Norway  without 
further  supplies,  but  unreachable  from  Advent  Bay  on  account 
of  rotten  fjord-ice.  Provisions  at  the  camp  were  also  running 
short.  "Prepare  as  quickly  as  possible,'*  ran  the  despatch,  "a 
strong  relief-ship  with  ample  supplies  for  300  men  for  six 
weeks  accompanied  by  Saether.  .  .  .  It  is  a  very  critical 
time." 

Saether  Sent.  The  Company's  officials  at  Troms0  im- 
mediately secured  an  option  on  the  motor-steamer  Sterling,  the 
best  ship  available,  and  three  days  later,  on  the  evening  of  the 
25th,  this  ship,  loaded  with  ample  provisions  and  imder  the 
direction  of  Saether,  in  response  to  a  fourth  imperative  wire- 
less message,  which  gave  explicit  directions  for  sailing  aroimd 
the  ice-pack  and  reaching  the  Munroe,  sailed  for  the  North. 
In  case  she  missed  the  ice-bound  Munroe  within  six  days,  she 
was  to  go  to  King's  Bay  and  communicate  with  Turner  by  way 
of  the  German  wireless  station  at  Cross  Bay  through  the 
Green  Harbor  station.  In  case  they  fell  in  with  the  Munroe, 
they  were  to  furnish  her  with  provisions  and  then  take  the  rest 
of  the  supplies  to  Advent  Bay. 

Mr.  Lx)ngyear's  account  of  this  episode  throws  a  light  on 
Norwegian  character : 

A  Foolish  Bargain.  "Three  or  four  days  before  the 
Munroe  got  out  of  the  ice  the  hunting-smack  Frithiof  came 
near,  and  all  winter  men  but  eight  made  a  bargain  with  the 
skipper  to  take  them  to  Norway  for  100  kroner  each,  and 
signed  a  written  agreement  that  the  amount  should  be  deducted 
from  their  pay  due  from  the  Company.  They  left  the  Munroe 
and  went  to  Norway  on  the  Frithiof,  Two  days  after  they 
arrived,  the  Munroe  came  in.  We  charge  the  men  thirty-two 
kroner  for  a  round  trip,  and  they  had  agreed  to  pay  the  Frithiof 
100  for  a  one-way  trip.  The  captain  presented  his  document  at 
the  office  and  was  paid,  the  amount  being  deducted  from  the 
men's  pay.  After  the  men  had  been  settled  with,  without  protest, 
1 16  of  them  began  suit  against  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  for  the 
money  which  had  been  paid  to  the  Frithiof  on  their  order.    At 
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the  instance  of  the  Amtmand,  or  Governor  of  the  Province, 
the  Government  furnishes  the  legal  talent  for  the  men.  After 
starting  their  suit,  several  of  the  same  men  filed  applications 
for  re-employment  next  Winter  at  our  camp.  As  the  courts 
here  decide  all  suits  against  us,  we  expect  that  a  verdict  will  be 
given  in  favor  of  the  men.  We  shall  appeal  to  the  court  at 
Trondhjem,  and,  if  necessary,  to  Kristiania.  We  stand  a  some- 
what better  show  in  those  courts,  although  the  foreigner  is  not 
looked  upon  with  favor  anywhere  in  Norway." 

Turner's  Multifarious  Efforts.  Mr.  Longyear  goes 
on  to  relate  the  relie f -efforts : — "While  the  helpless  cap- 
tain of  the  Munroe  was  lying  in  the  ice,  yowling  for  more 
bread  and  potatoes,  Turner  was  pulling  every  string  he  could 
think  of  to  get  provisions  to  the  ship.  He  sent  a  man  over- 
land fifty  miles  to  Bell  Sound,  to  a  ship  he  heard  was  there, 
to  get  to  the  Munroe  with  supplies.  He  wirelessed  a  message 
to  the  German  scientific  station  at  King's  Bay  to  send  any  ship 
that  might  come  in  there  to  the  relief  of  the  Munroe,  He  tele- 
graphed to  the  wireless  station  at  Green  Harbor  to  get  sup- 
plies to  them,  but  the  ice  had  then  closed  in  so  that  it  could 
not  be  done.  He  started  Saether  out  from  Tromsj^  with  a 
vessel  chartered  for  the  purpose.  This  was  the  Sterling,  The 
Nona  was  at  Green  Harbor,  waiting  for  the  ice  to  move  so  that 
it  could  go  on  its  hunting  expedition.  Saether  hired  this  boat 
to  take  the  provisions  and  keep  them  on  board  until  they  could 
be  delivered  to  the  Munroe,  and  sent  his  own  boat  back  to 
Norway.  Turner  telegraphed  to  Saether,  'Get  to  the  Munroe.' 
Saether  took  this  to  mean  that  he  was  to  get  there  personally ;  so 
he  went  over  the  ice  with  a  sled-load  of  supplies,  enough  for 
perhaps  one  meal,  and  he  managed  to  get  there. 

A  Skipper's  Trick.  "The  skipper  of  the  Nona  had  tele- 
graphed Turner  asking  for  a  guarantee  against  total  loss  of  his 
boat  for  double  her  value,  and  of  course  Turner  gave  it.  Then 
the  skipper  ran  his  boat  into  the  heavy  pack-ice  in  a  different 
direction  from  the  one  toward  the  Munroe,  This  he  did  in  an 
evident  effort  to  lose  his  boat  and  so  sell  her  to  us  at  double  her 
value.    He  did  break  and  lose  his  tail-shaft.    The  craft  would 
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soon  have  sunk  had  not  some  one  on  board  plugged  the  hole 
and  so  thwarted  the  skipper's  plan. 

"Saether  was  still  at  Green  Harbor,  and,  seeing  what  was 
doing,  went  after  him  and  towed  him  into  the  harbor.  The 
Nona  is  a  sailing-craft  with  an  auxiliary-engine.  With  the 
plug  in  her  shaft-hole  she  was  perfectly  capable  of  sailing  to 
Norway.  When  the  Munroe  got  out  of  the  ice,  Gilson,  who 
was  on  board,  offered  to  tow  her  to  open  water,  but  he  declined 
the  offer  and  said  he  preferred  to  put  his  craft  on  the  beach 
and  repair  her  there.  In  Norway  we  should  have  had  the  re- 
pairs made  in  a  ship-yard,  which  he  could  have  reached  in  four 
or  five  days.  Later  she  was  towed  to  Advent  Bay,  and  as  soon 
as  the  Lenore,  our  little  tug,  and  a  lighter  could  be  made  ready, 
the  supplies  were  taken  off  and  put  into  our  warehouse.  The 
skipper  telegraphed  at  our  expense  for  a  new  shaft  and  pro- 
peller, from  the  people  who  built  the  boat  and  engine.  These 
went  up  on  the  Jemland,  when  I  went.  When  these  parts 
were  examined,  it  was  found  that  they  would  not  fit.  They 
were  taken  into  our  shop  and  made  to  fit.  The  propeller  had  a 
tapering  hole  for  the  shaft,  but  the  shaft  had  no  taper  and  no 
key-way.  We  had  to  put  the  taper  on  the  shaft  and  cut  the 
key-way.  Then  it  was  found  that  the  tides  just  at  that  time 
were  'neap-tides' — only  about  two  feet,  but  would  be  higher 
soon. 

Mending  Propeller  Shaft.  "The  boat  was  put  on  the 
beach  where  the  water  is  deep  in  close  to  shore.  Her  bows 
were  put  out  from  shore  and  loaded  down  with  cargo,  stone, 
water-casks,  and  other  heavy  things,  but  all  efforts  failed  to  get 
the  propeller-shaft  nearer  than  four  feet  to  the  surface  of  the 
water.  When  I  left  they  were  proposing  to  put  two  big  light- 
ers, one  on  each  side  of  her,  fill  them  with  water  until  they 
were  almost  submerged,  then  lash  the  Nona  to  them  and  pump 
them  out.  As  they  rise  they  will  lift  the  shaft-hole  to  the  sur- 
face, if  they  can  secure  lift  enough.  Failing  that  she  will  be 
towed  to  Norway  and  turned  over  to  the  ship-yard.  The  skip- 
per and  his  crew  of  twelve  men. have  not  lifted  a  finger  to  help 
themselves,  their  idea  being  that  they  were  on  our  time  and 
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that  they  had  a  soft  snap,  and  they  probably  have,  although  the 
skipper's  refusal  to  accept  the  tow  offered  by  Gilson  will  give 
us  a  fighting-show  against  exorbitant  claims — or  would  in  a 
fair  court  which  we  do  not  have  in  Troms0.  I  have  told  Tur- 
ner that  when  he  is  in  a  position  to  order  the  Nona  to  get  out,  to 
offer  him  a  fair  settlement.  If  he  refuses  it,  let  him  sue,  and 
fight  it  to  a  finish.  His  effort  deliberately  to  destroy  his  boat 
and  his  refusal  of  a  tow  ought  to  count  in  our  favor,  to  say 
nothing  of  our  efforts  to  help  him  and  the  failure,  on  his  part, 
to  do  anything  to  help  himself." 

The  Munroe  Cleared.  The  Frithiof  with  136  men  ar- 
rived at  Troms0  on  the  morning  of  July  2,  and  the  Munroe 
with  Gilson  and  the  fourteen  other  miners,  finally  clear  of  the 
entangling  ice-pack,  left  Spitsbergen  on  Thursday,  July  i,  and 
arrived  in  Tromsj^  on  the  4th.  It  was  planned  to  send  her  up 
again  about  the  middle  of  the  month  with  eighty  or  more  sum- 
mer men,  together  with  the  party  of  Americans  who  had  been 
waiting  for  several  weeks  for  passage.  A  quantity  of  mine- 
cars  and  various  pieces  of  machinery  gave  her  a  record  cargo. 

A  cargo  of  provisions  was  waiting  at  Trondhjem,  and  the 
Kul  carried  them  up,  starting  on  the  5th.  The  Kwasind,  which 
after  a  disastrous  experience  in  colliding  with  and  sinking  a 
fishing-boat  about  four  hundred  miles  northeast  of  Aberdeen, 
had  been  repaired  at  large  expense  in  England,  and  had  ended 
several  contract  voyages,  left  Trondhjem  on  the  3rd  and 
stopped  at  Troms0  to  take  on  twenty  laborers.* 

During  the  rest  of  the  Summer  the  northern  seas  were 
quite  clear  of  ice,  and  no  more  trouble  was  experienced  in  the 
schedule  of  traffic  between  Spitsbergen  and  Norway.  Four 
hundred  men  were  employed  during  the  Summer,  and  by  rea- 
son of  improved  coal-handling  facilities  as  much  as  2000  tons 
a  day  were  loaded,  so  that  40,000  to?is  were  despatched  and 
sold.    This  was  the  largest  season's  output  up  to  this  time. 


*The  fishing  boat  was  running  in  a  fog  without  giving  signals,  and  the 
captain  of  the  Kwasind  was  exonerated  from  blame  for  the  disaster.  J. 
M.  L. 
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I.  MR.  LONGYEAR  ON  HAND 

IN  ORDER  to  keep  watch  over  the  proceedings  of  the  Inter- 
national Conference  concerning  Spitsbergen,  Mr.  Long- 
year  took  passage  on  the  Hamburg-American  liner  Cin^ 
cinnati,  which  sailed  from  Boston,  June  2.  He  arrived  at  Kris- 
tiania  at  noon,  Sunday,  the  14th.  Later  in  the  afternoon,  as 
he  went  to  the  office  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  he  overheard  two 
men  asking  if  he  had  arrived :  they  were  Mr.  Collier  and  Mr. 
Neilsen,  the  United  States  representatives.  He  was  just  behind 
them  and  answered,  "Yes,"  before  the  clerk  had  time  to  reply. 
He  had  some  conversation  with  them,  and  also  met  the  Ger- 
man representative.  Dr.  Simon.  The  next  morning  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  big  man  who  proved  to  be  Mr.  V.  Bum- 
Murdoch,  and  his  friend  Koeppem,  both  of  the  Scottish-Spits- 
bergen Company,  who  were  at  Kristiania  to  observe  the  doings 
of  the  Conference.  He  was  pleased  to  find  that  they  were 
taking  so  much  interest,  for  as  the  British  were  equally  con- 
cerned with  the  Americans  in  the  control  of  Spitsbergen,  he 
thought  there  was  a  better  chance  for  escaping  Norwegian 
control. 

Formal  Opening.  On  Tuesday  morning  the  American 
representatives,  clad  in  regulation  frock-coats  and  tall  silk 
hats,  drove  off  in  an  automobile  to  the  formal  opening  of 
the  Conference,  which  was  attended  by  delegates  of  eight  coun- 
tries,— Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  Germany*,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Denmark,  and  the  United  States.  Their  first  important 
piece  of  business  was  to  adjourn  until  the  following  Monday, 
so  as  to  allow  the  delegates  to  examine  the  different  projects, 
and  especially  the  plan  formulated  by  the  preliminary  Confer- 
ence of  the  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Russian  representatives, 
who  had  met  at  Kristiania  in  June. 
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The  sessions  of  the  Conference  were  behind  closed  doors, 
so  no  outsider  was  permitted  to  participate  in  the  secrets  of 
the  conclave ;  but  Mr.  Longyear,  as  the  only  one  who  had  been 
up  to  Spitsbergen  and  was  perfectly  familiar  with  conditions 
there,  and  was,  moreover,  the  person  most  deeply  concerned 
in  the  outcome  of  the  proceedings,  was  able  to  answer  any 
number  of  questions  when  the  delegates,  as  individuals,  wanted 
information.  .      i 

Why  It  Failed.  Soon  after  reaching  Kristiania,  Mr. 
Collier  was  taken  ill,  and  felt  obliged  to  resign,  the  entire 
work  falling  on  Mr.  Neilsen,  who  unfortunately  did  not  know 
French.  It  will  be  convenient  here  to  summarize  what  was 
accomplished,  or,  more  correctly,  what  failed  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  elaborate  machinery  of  the  Conference.  It  failed  to  come 
to  any  definite  decision  because  the  representatives  of  Russia 
refused  to  agree  that  the  American  and  all  undisputed  claims 
should  be  recognized  and  conflicting  claims  arbitrated.  The 
United  States  found  unacceptable  a  proposed  new  and  simpler 
form  of  government,  and  this  was  rendered  a  still  more  hope- 
less muddle  by  the  stubbornness  of  the  German  representatives, 
who  demanded  that  in  any  form  of  government  adopted  there 
must  be  a  German  member. 

Neilsen's  Stand.  During  the  sessions,  Mr.  Neilsen  in- 
formed the  convention  that  the  United  States  was  interested 
in  the  affairs  of  Spitsbergen  simply  and  solely  because  certain 
American  citizens  had  there  mining-interests,  involving  the 
expenditure  of  about  a  million  dollars.  Therefore  the  Ameri- 
can Government  insisted  on  maintaining  the  status  of  the 
islands  as  terra  nullius,  on  the  recognition  of  the  inviolability 
of  the  existing  vested  interests  and  rights  in  Spitsbergen,  and 
in  providing  proper  safeguards  against  the  imposition  of  in- 
equitable burdens  on  persons  possessing  such  vested  interests 
and  rights. 

He  stood  firmly  for  submitting  amendments  to  the  plan  sub- 
mitted by  the  delegates  of  Norway,  Russia,  and  Sweden,  with 
a  view  to  incorporating  into  a  satisfactory  scheme  of  adminis- 
tration the  fundamental  principles  devised  by  the  Government 
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of  the  United  States.  He  reiterated  his  authorized  dissatis- 
faction with  any  form  of  government  of  Spitsbergen  which  in 
theory  or  in  practical  effect  would  constitute  an  admission  of 
the  right  of  any  nation  to  exercise  the  powers  of  government 
over  any  persons  in  the  Archipelago  other  than  the  citizens  or 
subjects  of  such  nation,  or  of  a  nation  which  might  delegate 
to  another  nation  powers  over  its  nationals.  He  demanded  that 
through  common  agreement  the  nations  interested  in  Spits- 
bergen should  frame,  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  terra 
nullius,  a  plan  of  administration  over  the  islands,  which 
through  proper  agencies,  could  preserve  peace  and  order  and 
define  the  relative  rights  and  obligations  of  persons  resident 
there. 

He  absolutely  objected  to  power  vested  in  the  proposed 
international  commission  to  exercise  the  harsh  measure  of 
expelling  any  person  from  the  territory  in  which  such  person 
might  be  residing,  and  thought  that  questions  relating  to  the 
safety  of  the  Archipelago  should  be  dealt  with  in  connection 
with  framing  of  provisions  for  the  exercise  of  police  authority 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  persons  in  the  islands.  No  pro- 
vision, he  urged,  was  made  to  enable  such  person  or  persons 
properly  to  protect  his  property  rights,  and  there  was  no 
judicial  recourse  by  means  of  appeal  against  possible  action 
by  the  Commission. 

The  plan  under  consideration  permitted  the  proposed  Com- 
mission to  denaturalize  citizens  of  such  countries  as  failed 
to  become  parties  to  the  Convention,  and  the  United  States 
was  determined  not  to  adhere  to  any  plan  which  was  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  principle  of  terra  nulliiis. 

Right  of  Veto.  The  American  Government's  plan  pro- 
vided for  a  right  to  veto.  It  was  objected  that  this  might  render 
nugatory  all  legislation  in  Spitsbergen,  but  Mr.  Neilsen  replied 
that  it  was  not  fair  to  presume  that  any  interested  nations, 
after  having  devoted  their  efforts  to  devising  an  administration 
for  the  islands  would  hamper  the  operations  of  it  by  unwar- 
ranted and  frivolous  objections;  but  he  was  opposed  to  the 
suggested  stipulation  that  each  of  the  contracting  nations  should 
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have  a  voice  as  to  the  propriety  of  legislation  affecting  their 
nationals  in  Spitsbergen,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  which 
such  nation  might  pay  for  this  right. 

No  Industrial  Monopoly.  Mr.  Neilsen  particularly  ob- 
jected to  the  article  in  the  Convention  that  had  the  effect  of 
placing  persons  at  the  time  in  possession  of  claims  on  Spits- 
bergen in  a  position  where  they  would  not  be  on  an  equal 
footing  with  those  that  might  file  claims  after  the  Convention 
relating  to  Spitsbergen  had  been  established.  He  assured  the 
assembly  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  no 
intention  or  desire  to  obtain  for  its  nationals  any  industrial 
monopoly  in  the  Archipelago  or  any  recognition  of  extravagant 
claims;  nor  did  he  believe  that  the  American  claimants  had 
any  such  intention  or  desire  : 

*'By  their  enterprise  and  perseverance,"  he  said,  speaking 
in  English  which  had  to  be  translated  into  French,  "American 
citizens  have  demonstrated  the  value  of  certain  of  the  resources 
of  the  Island,  an  act  which  is  of  especial  interest  to  Northern 
Europe.  They  have  invested  their  capital,  and  by  their  energy 
and  skill  have  established  an  industry  which  gives  employment 
to  a  large  number  of  persons.  Their  government  seeks  for  its 
citizens  only  the  recognition  of  the  rights  to  which  their  efforts 
and  financial  risk  entitle  them,  and  the  establishment  of  an 
administration  which  shall  conserve  these  rights." 

Red  Tape.  He  went  on  to  show  that  whereas  claimants 
appearing  before  authorized  officials  to  register  new  lands  in 
the  manner  provided  would  come  immediately  into  undisputed 
possession,  those  in  present  possession  would  have  to  meet 
with  a  good  deal  of  red  tape  and  wait  for  at  least  two  years 
before  they  would  obtain  recognition  even  to  the  lands  over 
which  they  might  have  had  control  without  dispute  for  years. 

**We  desire,"  he  said,  "briefly  to  indicate  the  unsatisfactory 
situation  in  which  the  proposed  treatment  of  this  important 
question  would  place  American  claimants.  From  information 
in  possession  of  our  government,  it  appears  that  American 
citizens  have  expended,  in  the  development  of  their  mines,  ap- 
proximately a  million  dollars,  that  further  great  expenditures 
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are  necessary  in  order  to  produce  coal  to  afford  a  reasonable 
profit,  and  that  it  is  their  intention,  with  increased  capital,  to 
continue  their  enterprise  on  an  extended  scale.  The  failure 
of  the  Conference  to  incorporate  into  a  Convention  definite  and 
equitable  provisions  in  relation  to  existing  claims  would  natu- 
rally be  disappointing  as  it  would  be  unfair  to  these  claimants." 

Safeguarding  Claimants.  He  thought  it  not  a  satis- 
factory reply  that  the  nationals  of  other  countries  also  had 
claims  in  Spitsbergen,  and  that  all  claims  would  be  affected 
alike  by  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  draft.  The  position  of 
the  American  claimants  was  very  different,  since  they  had 
actually  expended  great  sums  in  exploitation  of  their  territory, 
whereas  other  claimants  had  done  little  or  nothing  toward  de- 
veloping their  claims.  He  thought  that  if  the  existing  rights 
of  all  claimants  were  properly  safeguarded,  and  if  claimants 
were  allowed  to  register  within  a  reasonable  time  undisputed 
tracts  of  land,  there  would  be  little  or  no  need  for  expensive 
and  protracted  litigation. 

All  this  eloquence  went  into  thin  air  like  a  morning  mist. 
The  majority  of  the  delegates  had  the  very  vaguest  notion  of 
what  Spitsbergen  was;  the  Russians  were  playing  politics, 
making  a  great  to-do  over  it.  Mr.  Longyear  thought  the 
tendency  of  the  conference  was  to  "provide  a  pile-driver  to 
kill  a  fly  with,"  it  being,  as  a  business-proposition,  very  simple 
and  requiring  little  in  the  way  of  government. 

2.  DR.  BRUCE'S  PAMPHLET 

Waiting  on  the  uncommunicated  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
ference was  anything  but  lively.  Mr.  Longyear  amused  him- 
self by  attending  the  Exposition  in  honor  of  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Norwegian  independence,  held  in  what  was 
once  the  park  of  the  manor  of  Frogner,  where  he  and  Mrs. 
Longyear  had  called  on  Fru  Gade  in  1901.  The  Exposition 
seemed  to  him  interesting  but  rather  crude.  A  pretty  young 
girl  tried  to  sell  him  a  lottery-ticket,  and  when  he  would  fain 
have  bluffed  her  by  saying  that  he  did  not  speak  Norwegian, 
she  replied  in  excellent  English  and  finally  told  him  that  she 
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had  lived  in  Boston  or  Brookline.  There  was  some  American 
harvesting-machinery  exhibited  although  the  Exposition  was 
a  Norwegian  affair. 

Cable  Fees.  The  ''Christian  Science  Monitor"  cabled  to 
him  to  report  the  proceeding  of  the  Conference,  but  when 
on  June  17  he  went  down  to  the  telegraph  office  with  a  brief 
account  of  the  opening: — that  Hagerup  was  President,  that  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  gave  the  delegates  a  dinner,  and 
that  King  Haakon  VII  received  them  that  morning  at  his 
palace,  he  was  requested  to  pay  more  than  46  kroner,  equivalent 
to  $12.42,  and  found  that  the  message  would  not  be  sent  unless 
it  were  paid  in  advance,  he  decided  the  slight  information 
was  hardly  worth  the  price  charged,  and  he  did  not  send  it. 
The  Norwegian  operators  did  not  seem  to  know  anything 
about  press  telegrams. 

He  saw  the  Ambassadors  going  in  their  ceremonial  toggery 
to  the  King  s  reception,  which  was  held  at  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon.  As  he  stood  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  he  was 
introduced  to  the  Russian  delegates,  who,  he  confides  to  his 
diary,  had  a  reputation  of  being  very  rude  and  impolite. 

Spitsbergen  Tour  Declined.  Mr.  Longyear  invited  the 
delegates  to  visit  Spitsbergen  and  see  for  themselves  the  con- 
ditions that  obtained  there ;  but  he  was  much  relieved  when  on 
June  23,  Dr.  Simon,  one  of  the  German  members  of  the  con- 
ference and  uncle  to  Mr.  Koeppem  of  the  Scotch  Syndicate, 
came  to  him  and  said  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  delegates 
to  accept  the  invitation,  as  most  of  them,  and  especially  the  Rus- 
sians, were  in  a  hurry  to  get  the  work  done  and  go  home.  Mr. 
Longyear  was  beginning  "to  think  that  taking  a  lot  of  sybaritic 
diplomats  on  a  cruise  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  an  old  whaler 
might  have  put  them  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  *soak'  the  Com- 
pany.*' 

The  Independence  Exposition.  On  the  same  day  he 
spent  several  hours  at  the  Exposition,  and  was  amused  when 
within  fifteen  minutes  more  than  half-a-dozen  people  came  up 
to  him  and  asked  him  questions  in  Norwegian.  He  thought 
that  he  must  look  like  a  Norwegian.    When  he  rephed,  'Talk 
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English,"  they  would  "give  a  funny  look  and  shy  off."  The 
Norwegiains  attending  the  Exposition  struck  him  as  being 
"good,  reliable,  honest,  all-wool-and-a-yard-wide  sort  of  folks, 
but  so  solemn  and  stupid !"    Rarely  did  he  see  one  smile. 

"While  the  band  was  playing  a  lively  march,"  he  says,  "an 
old  chap  started  to  dance,  and  a  crowd  of  solemn-looking  people 
formed  a  ring  and  watched  him  as  if  he  were  going  through 
a  serious  religious  ceremony.  His  own  expression  was  the 
Tiost  lugubrious  imaginable.  He  looked  as  if  he  were  doing 
an  irksome  penance,  and  as  if  his  mental  anguish  was  almost 
more  than  he  could  bear.  He  seemed  to  be  from  some  back 
county,  and  at  least  seventy  years  old.  He  kept  good  time, 
and  stuck  to  his  lonely  dance  until  the  band  stopped.  If  he 
could  do  the  same  dance  and  keep  that  face  on  the  vaudeville 
stage  he  would  make  a  fortune  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
the  most  absurd  performance  I  ever  saw  outside  a  variety- 
show." 

Lunching  with  Delegates.  The  following  day  Mr. 
Longyear  was  invited  to  a  luncheon  with  the  two  representa- 
tives of  the  Scotch  Company  and  the  two  German  delegates. 
He  says: 

"We  all  went  into  a  little  private  dining-room  to  lunch. 
It  was  a  pleasant,  chatty  affair,  without  much  talk  about  Spits- 
bergen. They  called  me  the  'King  of  Spitsbergen,'  and  in- 
sisted on  my  taking  the  head  of  the  table.  I  did  so  on  the 
strength  of  my  being  the  oldest  man  in  the  room.  We  outsiders 
were  able  to  tell  the  insiders  some  of  our  views  as  to  what 
should  happen  to  Spitsbergen,  which,  I  imagine,  as  these  gentle- 
men no  doubt  have  their  instructions  from  their  government, 
will  have  as  much  effect  as  would  a  fly  walking  on  the  hammer 
of  a  pile-driver  which  may  soon  drop  on  him."  This  may 
have  been  the  opinion  also  of  the  Scottish  Syndicate  men,  for 
they  took  their  leave  the  next  day. 

English  Interests  Paramount.  They  gave  Mr.  Long- 
year  a  pamphlet  embodying  an  address  delivered  by  Willian 
S.  Bruce,  LL.D.,  before  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society 
on  October  21,  1913,  entitled  "Spitsbergen:  Past  and  Present." 
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The  object  of  the  address  and  of  the  re-publication  of  the 
pamphlet  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  was  to  prove 
that  English  interests  were  and  always  had  been  paramount  in 
the  Archipelago,  and  to  urge  that  it  was  both  historically  and 
commercially  suitable  that  Great  Britain  should  reassert  its 
sovereignty  of  1609  ^^^  annex  it. 

He  charged  the  hunters  with  exterminating  all  the  game, 
and  suggested  that  the  only  way  to  stop  such  wholesale 
slaughter  was  "for  one  strong  country  to  take  Spitsbergen 
under  its  wing  and  stop  all  killing  for  a  number  of  years  until 
the  animals  have  time  to  recover,  and  then  to  regulate  hunting, 
both  on  sea  and  ashore. 

Comparing  the  enterprises  of  various  nationalities  he  said : 

Norwegian  Enterprise.  "Almost  every  mile  of  the  long 
and  much-lauded  Ice  Fjord  has  been  claimed  by  one  company 
or  another.  In  Green  Harbor  is  situated  a  Norwegian  whaling- 
station  and  a  Norwegian  wireless-telegraph  station.  The  whal- 
ing station,  we  learned  in  191 2  on  our  last  visit,  had  little 
success  in  whaling  that  season  and  was  likely  to  be  given  up. 
The  powerful  wireless-station,  which  was  set  up  in  191 1  by 
the  Norwegian  Government,  seems  to  be  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  commercial  claims  Norway  has  in  Spitsbergen,  which 
are  not  nearly  of  such  great  importance  as  the  American  and 
British  ones.  It  is  true  there  is  a  land  whaling-station  and 
another  floating  one  in  Green  Harbor,  but  the  wireless-station 
is  of  no  use  to  them,  and  especially  also  in  view  of  recent  re- 
sults. 

Reckless  Hunting.  "There  are  so  many  claim-boards 
here  and  in  Spitsbergen  elsewhere  set  up  by  Norwegians  and 
Swedes,  and  in  too  many  cases  those  individuals  or  companies 
attempt  to  'jump'  territory  claimed  by  others.  In  Green  Har- 
bor one  Norwegian  company  has  made  several  holes  along  a 
coal-seam  where  the  chief  work  has  been  done  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. There  are  also  the  so-called  Norwegian  hunters,  who 
have  practically  exterminated  the  game  in  West  Spitsbergen, 
and  in  Summer  two  or  three  Norwegian  tourists'  boats  go  to 
Spitsbergen.     But  these  Norwegian  interests  can  not  justify 
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the  erection  of  a  costly  wireless-station,  the  subsidizing  of  a 
small  boat  to  carry  the  mails  to  and  from  TromsjzJ,  and  the 
financing  of  survey-expeditions,  which  must  one  and  all  be 
of  political  significance." 

He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  work  of  the  Americans  in 
Advent  Bay,  who  *'after  about  ten  years'  work  have  wonder- 
fully developed  the  country,"  of  the  high  quality  of  the  coal 
and  of  the  ability  with  which  it  was  mined.     He  says: 

The  American  Company.  "The  American  Company  is 
well  supported  with  capital,  and  is  continuing  to  extend  the 
equipment  of  its  well-equipped  coal-working  and  settlement. 
This  Summer  a  veritable  forest  of  timber  has  been  put  ashore, 
and  rapid  progress  was  being  made  with  the  erection  of  many 
more  houses  and  stores.  Wireless  communication  to  Europe 
zna  Green  Harbor,  has  been  established. 

"The  demand,  in  fact,  for  this  Spitsbergen  coal  has  appar- 
ently increased  at  such  a  rate  that  during  the  Summer  of  191 2 
there  was  insufficient  accommodation  for  the  number  of  miners 
and  others,  about  300,  employed.  This,  indeed,  appears  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  a  serious  strike,  which  the  Americans 
faced  with  successful  results  by  replacing  all  the  malcontents, 
mostly  Finns  and  Swedes,  with  other  more  willing  workers. 
Some  of  the  leading  workers  are  British,  and  this  contingent 
of  expert  miners,  who  have  given  great  satisfaction,  seems 
likely  to  be  increased. 

"Our  American  cousins  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
businesslike  way  in  which  they  have  developed  these  Spits- 
bergen coal-deposits.  As  mentioned  above,  they  have  been 
backed  by  plenty  of  capital.  That  capital  has  been  used  judi- 
ciously but  freely;  and  if  the  mineral-resources  of  Spitsbergen 
are  to  be  fully  developed  it  is  necessary  to  have,  in  the  first 
place,  plenty  of  capital,  a  considerable  part  of  which  must 
be  spent  in  prospecting  by  capable  geologists  and  expert  min- 
ing-engineers, and  to  have  that  preliminary  work  followed  up 
wisely  large  sums  of  money  on  equipment. 

"Besides  the  present  workings,  another  mine  is  being 
opened  on  the  opposite — that  is — the  east  side  of  Longyear 
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Valley.  A  busy  coal  jetty,  steam-shovels,  wire  ropeway,  ships, 
coaling,  and  stores  going  ashore  for  the  Winter  all  indicate 
serious  business,  while  a  hundred  pigs,  a  bull  and  some  cows, 
as  well  as  fowls,  indicate  present  domestic  comforts  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  rapidly-developing  Longyear  City." 

British  Holdings.  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  British 
interests  in  Spitsbergen — in  Bell  Sound,  on  Prince  Charles 
Foreland,  and  in  English  Bay,  as  well  as  across  Spitsbergen  to 
Wybejansz  Water  or  Stor  Fjord,  a  total  of  7000  square  miles 
of  territory. 

He  ended  by  reference  to  the  preliminary  Conference,  at 
which  Great  Britain  was  not  represented,  "though  she  probably 
holds  at  present,  and  has  held  in  the  past,  the  greatest  stake 
in  the  country.  Naturally,"  he  says  in  conclusion,  "America 
is  not  interested  in  the  annexation  of  an  outlying  archipelago 
of  Europe,  but  it  is  probable  that  American  claimants  would 
favor  the  idea  that  one  country  should  be  responsible  for  the 
government  of  Spitsbergen  and  not  a  nondescript  international 
council  of  three  countries,  not  one  of  which  have  [jic]  the  stake 
in  the  country  that  American  and  British  citizens  have.  No 
doubt  also  Americans  would  desire  to  have  the  protection  of 
a  country  whose  mining-laws  would  be  conducive  to  the  de- 
velopment of  their  enterprise  in  the  country.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  in  short,  that  American  citizens  would  be  satisfied  with, 
nay,  desire  British  protection.  The  clear  duty,  therefore,  of 
the  British  Government  is  to  take  this  step,  either  affirming 
her  act  of  annexation  in  161 5  or  re-annexing  now,  instead  of 
giving  her  adherence  to  this  scheme  of  triple  control. 

Coal  for  British  Navy.  "Organized  protection  there 
must  be  because  at  present  property  is  not  respected  in  Spits- 
bergen, and  there  is  no  security  of  tenure  in  mining-claims; 
and  the  strongest  reason  of  all  is  that  there  is  an  unlimited 
supply  of  coal  practically  equal  to  the  best  Welsh  coal  (within 
fifty-three  hours  of  British  shores),  which  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  be  at  the  disposal  of  any  other  European  navy  but 
the  British  navy." 

Mr.  Longyear's  comment  on  this  document  with  its  char- 
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acteristic  British  conclusion  was,  "I  wish  they  would,  but  it 
is  a  safe  bet  that  they  will  not." 

Dr.  Bruce.  The  author  of  the  pamphlet,  which  aroused 
some  comment  in  the  London  newspapers,  was  the  same  Dr. 
Bruce,  in  futile  search  for  whom  Captain  Naess  had  risked 
losing  the  Munroe,  and  who  afterwards  refused  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  venture,  which  included  the  loss  of  an  anchor 
and  chain.  Fred  Burrall,  when  he  went  up  to  Edinburgh  in 
October,  1909,  to  interview  the  members  of  the  Scottish  Syn- 
dicate, met  him,  and  wrote  Mr.  Longyear  that  Dr.  Bruce  was 
the  only  one  of  the  Syndicate  he  could  find : 

"He  is  a  pleasant  sort  of  man,"  he  said,  "and  evinced 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  matter  of  the  Spitsbergen  Confer- 
ence." Dr.  Bruce  promised  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  other 
members  and  urge  the  consideration  of  a  joint  representation 
of  the  British  companies  to  the  British  Foreign  Office.  Bur- 
rail  went  with  him  to  call  on  David  Campbell,  of  Edinburgh, 
the  agent  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  chairman  of  Mansfield's 
company  at  Bell  Sound,  who,  himself  a  stockholder,  promised 
to  talk  the  matter  over  with  Lord  Morton. 

Britain's  Lack  of  Interest.  As  we  know,  nothing  came 
of  that  particular  project  of  an  international  conference,  but 
it  was  odd  that  Great  Britain,  in  spite  of  the  distinguished 
personages  interested  in  mining  on  Spitsbergen,  should  have 
been  satisfied  to  assert  merely  that  the  Government  would 
agree  to  attend  the  Conference  only  on  condition  that  British 
interests  should  be  respected. 

In  this  same  letter  Burrall  wrote  that  Dr.  Bruce  informed 
him  that  Anker's  men  had  put  up  a  Httle  hut  and  signs  on  the 
King's  Bay  property  of  Lord  Morton's  company.  This  they 
thought  it  important  for  the  Conference  to  know  about. 

3.  THE  ANKER  ESTATE 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  four  days 
after  Mr.  Longyear  reached  Kristiania  Herre  Johan  Anker, 
son  of  the  Anker  of  Green  Harbor  trespass,  came  to  call  on 
him.    He  knew  very  little  of  the  Spitsbergen  matter,  and  Mr. 
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Longyear  thought  him  "a  decent  sort  of  chap  and  one  whom  it 
might  be  pleasant  to  know  if  he  were  not  a  trespasser  on  your 
property." 

Anker's  Son  Johan.  Nine  or  ten  days  later  he  came 
again  together  with  Herre  Nygaard,  an  associate  trustee  of 
his  father's  estate,  and  their  mining-engineer,  who  was  ex- 
pecting to  go  up  to  Spitsbergen  the  next  day  to  begin  the 
season's  operations.  They  brought  a  map  giving  contours  of 
the  hill-sides  of  the  east  side  of  Green  Harbor,  extending  from 
the  Ayer  and  Longyear  Camp  Number  One  south  to  the  Ren- 
dal,  and  with  marks  indicating  the  openings  they  claimed  to 
have  made.  Anker  told  Mr.  Longyear  that  they  had  given 
an  option  on  the  Green  Harbor  property,  which,  on  payment 
of  a  certain  sum,  the  amount  of  which  was  not  mentioned, 
could  be  extended  till  1915.  He  wanted  to  know  if  they  could 
compromise  on  the  malentendu,  and  Mr.  Longyear  assured  him 
that  he  was  ready  to  consider  any  reasonable  suggestion.  Of- 
fers of  compromise,  he  said,  had  been  made  to  the  Norwegian 
Foreign  Office  through  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington, 
but  these  had  been  declined  without  any  others  having  been  sug- 
gested in  their  place:  consequently  Ayer  and  Longyear  had 
withdrawn  all  their  overtures.  They  held  the  only  valid  title 
there  was  to  the  property,  but  if  compromise  could  be  effected 
in  a  decent  way,  were  willing  to  avoid  the  great  expense  of 
litigation  which  would  otherwise  be  certain  to  ensue. 

An  Unfair  Division.  Anker  asked  if  in  case  a  sale 
were  made  they  would  take  the  money  they  had  put  in,  he  to 
take  the  money  the  estate  had  put  in,  and  divide  the  surplus. 
Mr.  Longyear  asked  what  division  of  the  proceeds  he  thought 
would  be  equitable,  and  he  replied  that  they  would  give  ten 
per  cent  of  the  amount.  As  this  left  the  trespassers  ninety 
per  cent,  it  seemed  comical  to  Mr.  Longyear,  who  confesses 
that  he  "had  to  laugh." 

They  saw  that  he  was  amused,  and  "it  seemed  to  make  them 
mighty  uncomfortable."  He  told  them  that  he  wanted  to  sell, 
but  would  insist  on  some  decent  kind  of  deal.  They  insisted 
that  the  Anker  estate  had  expended  not  far  from  300,000 
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kroner — ^more  than  $65,000 — ^at  Green  Harbor.  Mr.  Longyear 
asked  them  how  they  had  managed  to  spend  so  much  and  ac- 
complish so  little,  and  they  replied  that  they  did  not  know,  but 
had  found  it  so  estimated  in  Christian  Anker^s  books.  He 
told  them  that  it  seemed  to  him  very  strange,  for  his  company 
had  spent  less  than  half  as  much,  and  had  done  ten  times  more 
than  all  the  other  Green  Harbor  trespassers  together,  so  could 
hardly  consent  to  enter  into  any  agreement  on  a  basis  less 
than  fifty  per  cent. 

An  Option  Requested.  Anker  then  wanted  to  know  if 
Ayer  and  Longyear  would  give  them  an  option  on  their  inter- 
est for  a  year  at  $60,000.  Mr.  Longyear  demurred  at  the 
length  of  time  and  said  he  preferred  a  quick  trade.  The  Anker 
trustees  declared  that  they  had  not  the  ready  money,  and,  even 
if  they  had,  the  Norwegian  law  would  prevent  them  from 
using  the  money  of  the  estate  for  such  a  purpose.  Then  Mr. 
Longyear  suggested  that  if  he  gave  them  an  option,  it  would 
be  hardly  worth  while  to  continue  work  on  the  Green  Harbor 
mine,  but  that  if  the  work  there  was  stopped  some  of  the 
American  rights  might  be  prejudiced  or  forfeited.  They  then 
oflfered  to  guarantee  that  in  case  of  cessation  of  work  Ayer 
and  Longyear  should  not  be  held  responsible.  That,  said  Mr. 
Longyear,  was  all  right  as  far  as  the  Anker  Syndicate  was 
concerned,  but  they  could  not  bind  the  other  trespassers;  and 
he  told  the  trustees  frankly  that  all  the  trespassers,  including 
Herre  Christian  Anker,  knew  of  the  American  rights. 

Legal  Inhibition  on  Sale.  Mr.  Longyear  was  con- 
vinced that  these  Anker  heirs  were  as  anxious  to  get  out  of 
the  muddle  as  he  was.  He  did  his  best  to  arrange  for  a  cash- 
purchase,  but  became  convinced  that  legally  it  was  impossible. 
They  expressed  regret  at  not  having  consulted  the  Americans 
before  making  their  option,  for  if  a  better  title  could  have  been 
oflfered  they  could  have  asked  a  much  better  price. 

Just  as  they  were  taking  their  departure,  the  engineer  told 
Mr.  Longyear  ''with  much  gusto''  that  he  had  found  a  vein 
of  coal  twenty  meters  below  the  one  which  0ien  and  his  men 
were  working.     "Yes,**  replied  Mr.  Longyear,  to  the  man's 
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amazement,  ''we  found  that  vein  in  several  places,  but  it  was 
not  good  for  anything." 

Option  Accepted.  On  the  following  Tuesday  (June 
30),  Anker  and  his  co-trustee  came  again  with  their  proposed 
agreement-option,  and  it  was  so  much  better  than  Mr.  Long- 
year  had  expected  that,  after  trying  them  again  on  a  cash- 
basis  but  finding  them  ''evidently  flint  on  that  point,"  and  not 
expecting  or  desiring  "to  strike  fire,"  after  suggesting  a  few 
minor  changes  he  offered  to  go  with  them  to  the  United  States 
Consulate  and  execute  the  document. 

A  Vexing  Question  Settled.  This  they  did  the  next 
day,  and  the  document  attested  by  the  Honorable  Michael  J. 
Hendrick,  Consul-General,  was  made  legal.  By  its  terms, 
Anker  had  the  right  to  purchase  for  $60,000  before  March  i, 
191 5,  cash  payment.  It  was  stipulated  that  if  they  did  not 
purchase,  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  Ayer  and  Longyear 
camp  at  Green  Harbor  should  be  reckoned  as  occupation  and 
use  by  the  original  owners,  and  also,  if  they  did  not  purchase, 
their  respective  rights  should  be  considered  to  be  just  what 
they  were  before.  The  transaction  came  out  far  more  satis- 
factorily than  these  was  any  reason  to  expect.  This  tempo- 
rary disposition  of  a  trying  situation  took  a  great  load  off  Mr. 
Longyear's  mind,  and  they  parted  "with  many  mutual  expres- 
sions of  good  will." 

What  the  effect  of  such  a  transfer  would  have  on  the  Nor- 
wegian Government  was  an  interesting  question.  Undoubtedly 
all  trespassers  had  been  encouraged  to  file  claims  on  the  lands 
of  Ayer  and  Longyear  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Green  Har- 
bor for  the  political  purpose  of  putting  additional  pressure  on 
the  American  owners  and  the  American  Government,  and  not 
at  all  as  a  genuine  intention  of  recording  the  territory  for 
development.  Escape,  therefore,  from  responsibility  for  these 
disputed  lands  was  an  excellent  thing  for  the  Americans;  the 
Norwegians  could  then  settle  the  controversy  among  them- 
selves. 

A  Russian's  "Nerve."  While  this  transaction  was  on 
the  tapis,  the  secretary  of  the  German  delegation  introduced 
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Mr.  Longyear  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  to  a  "big,  good-looking 
Russian,"  who  was  representing  the  interests  of  the  Russian 
trespassers,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Spitsbergen.  He  asked 
permission  to  inspect  the  Advent  Valley  mine.  Mr.  Longyear 
thought  that  since  all  the  Russian  enterprises  in  that  part  of 
the  world  were  those  of  trespass,  this  young  man  displayed 
considerable  "nerve" ;  "but  he  was  so  childlike  and  bland  about 
it  that  it  struck  me,"  continues  Mr.  Longyear,  "that  perhaps 
he  does  not  know  that  his  company  is  a  thief  and  a  robber. 
I  replied  that  as  some  of  his  countrymen  to  whom  we  have 
extended  such  courtesies  had  repaid  us  by  reappearing  the  fol- 
lowing year  as  trespassers  on  our  property,  we  had  decided  to 
stop  showing  any  one  through  our  mines."  The  German  sec- 
retary, as  he  turned  away,  remarked,  "You  are  quite  within 
your  rights." 

4.  PLEASANT  ACQUAINTANCES 

While  waiting  around  the  hotel  Mr.  Longyear  fell  in  with 
various  pleasant  acquaintances  attracted  to  Kristiania  by  the 
Conference  or  by  the  Exposition.  One  of  these  was  Mr.  Hor- 
ace Gade,  who  had  been  a  student  at  Harvard  and  was  now 
European  representative  of  the  American  Radiator  Com- 
pany, and  reported  having  sold  more  than  $200,000  worth  of 
the  apparatus  the  year  before.  His  father  had  been  United 
States  Consul  at  Kristiania  some  years  before.  His  brother, 
Herman,  also  unexpectedly  turned  up :  he  had  been  Norwegian 
consul  at  Chicago.  They  were  both  important  personages  in 
the  Capital. 

Leading  Norwegians.  He  met  Herre  Halvorsen,  of 
Bergen,  whose  ships  the  Company  had  chartered.  Another 
important  Norwegian  whom  he  met  was  Herre  Bull  Simonson, 
the  manager  of  the  great  Nordenf  jeldske  steamship-line,  which 
was  the  largest  consumer  of  Spitsbergen  coal.  He  was  invited 
to  a  luncheon  with  several  of  these  Norwegians,  and  found 
them  delightful. 

Baron  von  Gagern.  On  Sunday,  June  28,  as  he  was 
standing  by  the  door  of  the  hotel,  the  German  Baron  von 
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Gagem,*  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more  in  the  following  chap- 
ter, invited  him  to  go  for  a  drive.  **We  had  a  taxicab,"  says 
Mr.  Longyear,  "which  was  an  ordinary  open  car.  The  porter 
was  instructed  to  tell  the  driver  to  take  us  on  a  new  and  good 
route.  He  drove  us  around  the  city  for  a  while  and  then  he 
struck  into  a  winding,  ascending  road  which  gradually  climbed 
a  high  granite  ridge,  east  of  the  city.  On  top  we  found  a  large, 
well-inhabited  plateau,  handsome  houses,  grounds,  farms,  and 
the  like.  A  detour  of  several  miles  brought  us  to  the  east 
side  of  the  Kristianiaf jord,  a  few  miles  out  of  town.  It  was 
a  pretty  ride,  although  the  air  was  rather  fresh  and  we  had 
no  overcoats.  ...  I  have  seen  Tomterf  on  street-cars  and 
other  signs  and  wondered  what  it  meant.  Today,  when  we 
were  on  top  of  the  ridge  I  saw  a  big  sign-board,  advertising 
some  platted  real-estate,  and  found  that  I  was  in  Tomter, 
which  seems  to  be  a  suburb  of  Kristiania."  The  Baron  dined 
with  Mr.  Longyear,  who  afterwards  showed  him  specimens 
of  the  iron  made  by  the  Jones  furnace,  and  he  was  much  inter- 
ested.:): 

Collier's  Successor.  The  next  morning,  while  break- 
fasting with  Mr.  Neilsen,  who  told  him  that  Mr.  Alvey 
Augustus  Adee,  who  had  been  in  the  Diplomatic  and  State 
Department  for  forty-four  years  and  was  at  the  time,  as  he 
had  been,  indeed,  for  twenty-eight  years.  Second  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  was  coming  to  Kristiania  to  take  Mr.  Col- 
lier's place  at  the  Conference.  "He  is  an  able  diplomat,"  con- 
tinues Mr.  Longyear's  account.  "From  the  samples  of  his 
correspondence  I  have  seen,  I  have  heretofore  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Adee  holds  his  job  through  his  ability  to  write 
a  'sounding'  letter,  which  really  says  nothing  definite.  He  was 
the  first  State  Department  man  I  got  into  contact  with  the  first 


♦See  p.  402. 

iTom,  Tomt,  Norwegian  for  Vacant;  tomte  Rum,  vacant  spaces. 

tBaron  von  Gagern  negotiated  for  the  purchase  of  the  Arctic  Coal 
Company  and  the  Ayer  and  Longyear  properties  on  Spitzbergen,  and 
took  an  option  to  purchase  them.  This  option  was  in  force  on  August  1, 
when  the  Great  War  started,  but  nothing  came  of  it.    J.  M.  L. 
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time  I  went  to  Washington  about  Spitsbergen  matters.  It  will 
seem  odd  to  meet  him  here  on  the  same  business  nine  years 
later."    But  he  did  not  meet  Adee  as  the  story  will  show. 

The  Crime  of  Sarajevo.  Then  he  chronicles  an  omi- 
nous incident : 

"While  we  are  at  the  table,  Dr.  Simon,  the  German  dele- 
gate, came  along  in  great  excitement  and  told  us  of  the  as- 
sassination of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Austria  and  his  wife." 

He  adds:  **1  suppose  it  will  complicate  the  politics  of  Eu- 
rope a  good  deal."  As  yet  the  coming  storm  was  like  a  cloud 
only  as  big  as  a  man's  hand  on  the  southern  horizon,  and  the 
gayeties  of  the  city  went  on  undiminished  and  undimmed. 

American  Singing-societies.  For  two  davs  the  streets 
were  rendered  lively  by  the  presence  of  representatives  of 
Norwegian  singing-societies.  As  a  parade  of  tncm  passed 
the  hotel,  Mr.  Longyear  noticed  banners  from  Duluth,  Supe- 
rior, Brooklyn,  and  other  American  towns.  All  the  singers 
wore  white  caps  and  swallow-tail  coats.  A  parade  was  re- 
viewed by  the  royal  family  at  Slottet,  or  the  Palace,  the  King 
and  Crown  Prince  wearing  the  same  kind  of  head-gear.  A 
grand  chorus  of  2600  was  advertised  to  sing  at  the  Exposition, 
and  Mr.  Longyear  wanted  to  hear  one  of  the  concerts.  He  was 
delayed  and  misdirected,  and  when  he  reached  the  Musikhalle 
no  tickets  were  to  be  had — everything  was  sold,  even  standing- 
room. 

Sangerkampen.  "I  found  a  door  standing  open  to  give 
the  big  crowd  inside  a  little  air,  and  I  joined  a  crowd  of  a 
hundred  or  so  of  people  who  seemed  to  be  in  the  same  fix 
as  I  was.  I  saw  a  woman  just  inside  the  door  selling  programs, 
and  I  became  one  of  the  numerous  purchasers,  who  passed  their 
money  past  the  door-keeper.  This  brought  me  beside  the  door- 
man, and  I  offered  him  two  kroner  to  let  me  in,  the  price  of 
standing-room  being  a  krone  and  a  half,  but  he  held  up  his 
hands  and  refused.  I  could  not  see  why  he  should  not  have 
taken  it  and  turned  it  into  the  tresasury  if  he  wanted  to.  I 
heard  a  few  numbers,  which  seemed  to  be  devoted  to  trying 
how  low  and  soft  a  big  lot  of  men  could  be  made  to  sing. 
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Presently  an  official  came  along,  and  probably  thinking  we 
were  getting  too  much  free  concert,  ordered  the  doors  closed. 

"I  then  wandered  around  to  the  back-side  of  the  hall,  the 
stage-end.  It  was  a  solid  sheet  of  boards  and  made  a  very 
fair  sounding-board.  I  could  hear  much  better  there  than  at 
the  door.  At  the  door  there  had  been  a  constant  accompani- 
ment by  arriving  and  departing  automobiles,  and  at  the  rear 
the  accompaniment  was  the  rattle  of  dish-washing  and  the  cul- 
inary operations  of  the  big  restaurant  which  seemed  to  be 
furnishing  the  singers  refreshments.  After  I  had  heard  a  few 
low-sung  numbers  I  thought  I  had  heard  enough." 

Fourth  of  July  Celebration.  The  Fourth  of  July  was 
celebrated  in  Kristiania  with  immense  verve;  there  were  re- 
ceptions, dances  and  a  baseball  game !  On  the  evening  of  the 
second  Mr.  Lx)ngyear  saw  a  band  of  musical  school-boys, 
dressed  in  red,  white,  and  blue,  marching  toward  the  railway- 
station  ;  a  little  later  five  of  the  finest  carriages  from  the  hotel, 
decorated  with  small  silk  United  States  flags,  with  a  "bell-hop" 
in  red-plum-colored  uniform  sitting  beside  each  driver,  dashed 
off  in  the  same  direction.  Patriotism  mingled  with  curiosity  im- 
pelled him  to  follow  them.  The  station  was  thronged  with  peo- 
ple awaiting  the  arrival  of  Louis  Benjamin  Hanna,  Governor 
of  North  Dakota.  The  train  w^as  late;  eleven  o'clock  struck; 
the  boys  were  marched  oflf  and  sent  to  bed;  Mr.  Longyear  re- 
turned to  the  hotel. 

Lincoln  Statue  Unveiled.  On  the  morning  of  the 
Fourth  a  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  presented  to  Norway  by 
residents  of  North  Dakota,  was  unveiled  in  Frogner  Park. 
Thousands  of  visitors  were  present  on  the  occasion.  Many 
were  decorated  with  small  United  States  flags,  and  though  they 
looked  like  Norwegians,  most  of  them  were  speaking  English. 
A  band  from  Luther  College,  North  Dakota,  was  playing. 
It  was  extremely  hot,  and  only  those  near  the  statue  could  hear 
the  addresses  which  were  received  with  much  applause. 

"A  puflf  of  wind,"  says  Mr.  Longyear's  diary-letter,  "blew 
the  flag  oflf  the  statue  a  long  time  before  the  unveiling  had 
been  reached  on  the  program,  but  the  cheering  and  shouting 
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were  as  enthusiastic  as  if  it  had  come  off  according  to  schedule. 
It  was  probably  a  disappointment  to  Miss  Dorothy  Hanna, 
Governor  Hanna's  daughter,  who  had  come  on  from  North 
Dakota  to  do  just  what  the  wind  did.  .  .  .  The  bust  is  of 
heroic  size,  standing  on  a  granite  base,  bearing  the  word, 
LINCOLN.  Two  wings  of  the  base  have  bronze  tablets  with 
inscriptions." 

A  Yacht-party.  Colonel  John  Wellington  McCuUoch 
and  Mrs.  McCulloch  had  arrived  in  their  big  yacht  and  invited 
Mr.  Longyear  to  be  one  of  a  luncheon-party  on  board,  and  he 
accepted,  not  sorry  to  escape  the  reception  at  the  American 
legation,  where  thousands  of  Norwegian-Americans  would 
make  an  unendurable  jam.  The  party,  including  the  Hannas, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guenther,  relatives  of  the  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legation,  and  relatives  of  the  Hannas,  and  several  others 
were  in  the  party.  Luncheon  was  served  on  board  as  the 
yacht  steamed  slowly  down  the  fjord.  They  returned  to  the 
moorings  after  a  three-hours'  cruise,  and  reached  the  hotel 
about  five. 

The  Arrogant  Harbor-master.  One  of  the  festivities 
during  this  time  was  a  regatta.  The  harbor-master  ordered 
the  McCulloch  yacht  to  move,  as  it  was  in  the  way  of  the 
race.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  some  reporters  with  him  to 
let  them  see  him  make  the  Yankees  obey  his  orders.  Some  of 
the  petty  Norwegian  officials,  like  those  of  other  countries,  are 
immensely  fond  of  ^putting  on  dog,'  especially  if  they  have 
had  a  drink  or  two.  This  harbor-master  had  been  out  once 
before  and  talked  with  McCulloch  about  moving  if  it  should 
become  necessary,  and  after  absorbing  some  of  the  yacht's 
bottled  goods  and  cigars,  had  left  saying  that  he  would  let  Mc- 
Culloch know  if  it  became  necessary.  "When  he  came  with 
his  retinue  of  reporters  and  others,"  says  Mr.  Longyear's  diary, 
"McCulloch  had  just  gone  ashore  on  some  errand  and  Guenther 
happened  to  be  there,  making  a  call.  Mrs.  Guenther  is  his 
cousin  and  a  nervous  semi-invalid.  She  was  much  alarmed 
at  the  conduct  of  the  harbor-master,  and  Guenther  remon- 
strated with  him  for  acting  so  before  a  lady,  and  suggested  that 
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it  would  be  well  for  him  to  remove  his  hat  in  her  presence. 
As  he  did  not  do  so,  Guenther  took  it  off  for  him  and  handed 
it  to  him.  It  was  probably  not  a  judicious  thing  for  Guenther 
to  have  done." 

The  Norwegian  newspapers  made  a  great  to-do  about  the 
incident,  publishing  a  cock-and-bull  story  to  the  effect  that 
McCulloch  profanely  and  insolently  refused,  that  the  secretary 
of  the  American  Legation  was  present  and  struck  the  harbor- 
master but  could  not  be  arrested  for  assault  and  battery  as  he 
was  protected  by  his  position  as  a  diplomat.  They  were  try- 
ing to  make  an  international  affair  of  the  incident  and  de- 
manded his  recall.  An  accurate  statement  of  the  circumstances 
was  furnished  to  the  papers,  but  not  one  of  them  published  it. 
This  gave  the  Legation  a  good  notion  of  the  way  the  people 
of  Norway  treated  the  Arctic  Coal  Company.  Mr.  Longyear 
regretted  the  result  that  promised  to  cut  short  Guenther's 
career  in  Kristiania,  and  thought  that  if  he  were  recalled,  as 
he  would  be  if  the  Government  took  the  view  of  the  incident 
taken  by  the  press,  it  would  be  a  decided  loss  to  the  American 
interests  at  the  Conference,  as  he  had  been  almost  the  only  help 
Neilsen  had  had,  while  the  representatives  of  the  other  nations 
were  powerfully  supported  by  able  counsellors. 

The  Royal  Banquet.  In  the  evening  of  the  Fourth 
occurred  the  great  banquet  to  which  Mr.  Longyear  had  secured 
a  ticket.  Cabs  were  scarce,  but  he  finally  got  a  "magnificent 
limousine,  evidently  a  private  car  which  had  been  generously 
put  into  service  to  help  people  to  get  to  the  banquet,"  or  had 
been  taken  by  the  chauffeur  for  a  little  graft  on  his  own  ac- 
count. There  was  no  way  to  open  the  windows,  and  "the  car 
was  a  sweat-box  on  wheels."  Coming  in  such  state  he  was 
"received  with  great  respect  by  all  officials  and  attendants  at 
the  gates."  His  place  was  at  a  table  about  seventy-five  feet 
from  the  King's,  and  his  companions  were  Mr.  Horace  Gade 
and  his  wife,  a  bright  young  woman  from  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

"When  the  King  came  in,"  says  Mr.  Longyear,  "every  one 
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stood  up  until  he  was  seated.  The  food  was  well-served,  and 
everything  went  off  well  as  far  as  I  could  see.  It  was  tre- 
mendously hot.  The  enormous  place  was  like  a  Turkish  bath, 
and  my  collar  soon  collapsed.  The  meal  was  rather  simple, 
of  three  or  four  courses  and  was  served  admirably.  No  small 
feat,  for  there  were  2500  diners. 

** After  the  meal  there  was  speaking.  Mr.  Herman  Gade 
was  toastmaster,  and  acquitted  himself  admirably.  He  also 
made  the  best  speech  in  English.  The  King  made  a  little 
speech  in  very  good  English.  The  addresses  that  seemed  to 
amuse  the  audience  most  were  in  Norwegian. 

"It  was  all  over  about  eleven  o'clock.  We  stood  outside 
for  awhile  looking  at  some  fireworks  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
Exposition  grounds.  Then  I  followed  the  crowd  out  to  the 
gates  and  found  thousands  of  people  there.  When  I  got  to 
the  open  square  where  the  electric  cars  and  cabs  are  usually 
to  be  had,  I  found  the  mob  yammering  for  some  or  any  kind 
of  transportation  back  to  town — a  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles.  I  stood  for  more  than  an  hour,  trying  to  cet  anvthine 
to  ride  in,  but  without  success. 

A  Long  Walk.  ''There  seemed  to  have  been  made  not 
the  slightest  provision  for  handling  the  crowds  except  to  turn 
them  out  of  the  grounds  at  midnight  all  at  once.  An  occasional 
street-car  came  along,  about  as  frequently  as  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions. They  stopped  anywhere  within  a  hundred  feet  of 
me  and  I  did  not  have  the  luck  to  have  one  stop  where  I 
could  get  to  it  before  it  was  filled  so  they  would  let  no  more 
on.  The  actions  of  all  the  employees  seemed  to  indicate  that 
they  considered  the  people  their  natural  enemies.  After  a 
while  it  was  evident  that  the  supply  of  cars  was  decreasing, 
and  word  was  passed  around  that  the  cars  would  cease  run- 
ning at  one  o'clock.  I  started  to  walk,  as  did  thousands  of 
others.  I  would  stop  occasionally  at  a  station  and  wait  in  the 
hope  that  a  car  would  come  along,  but  none  did.  Whenever 
a  cab  or  an  auto  came  along,  the  street  would  be  full  of  people 
waving  their  arms  to  halt  it  in  case  it  should  be  free.  They 
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were  all  stopped  before  I  had  a  chance  at  any  of  them,  until  I 
got  within  two  or  three  blocks  of  the  hotel.  Here  there  seemed 
to  be  plenty  of  cabs  with  nothing  to  do.  It  was  a  hard  walk 
in  pumps — ^two  or  three  miles,  and  they  seemed  like  ten — 
over  cobble-stones  or  loose  gjavel. 

I  reached  the  hotel  at  twenty  minutes  of  two,  and  caught 
the  elevator  as  it  was  making  its  last  trip.  If  I  had  been  five 
minutes  later  I  should  have  had  the  pleasure  of  walking  up 
four  flights  of  stairs.  The  best  hotel  in  Kristiania  stops  its 
elevator  after  one  in  the  morning!'* 

Nothing  Doing.  Mr.  Longyear  found  that  he  could 
accomplish  little  by  dancing  attendance  on  a  hermetically-sealed 
Conference,  which  was  evidently  going  to  come  to  no  definite 
conclusions — since  the  decision  of  the  American  Government 
not  to  share  in  the  financial  arrangements  for  the  maintenance 
of  any  form  of  control  over  Spitsbergen,  and  its  insistence  that 
the  Archipelago  should  be  a  terra  nulHus,  were  as  complete  a 
block  to  the  wheels  as  Germany's  demand  to  be  represented  on 
the  Council  of  Control. 

Prince  of  Monaco  as  Mandatory.  He  made  one  ex- 
cellent suggestion  both  to  Dr.  Simon  and  to  Mr.  Neilsen :  that 
was  to  turn  Spitsbergen  over  to  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  and  au- 
thorize him  to  organize  and  conduct  the  government  of  the 
Archipelago,  "with  the  sole  requirement  that  a  fair  deal  should 
be  accorded  to  every  one."  Prince  Albert  had  frequently  cruised 
in  those  Northern  waters,  making  scientific  observations,  and 
knew  more  about  the  region  than  any  other  ruler  in  Europe. 
He  would  be  more  interested,  as  a  scientist,  in  getting  the  nat- 
ural resources  developed  than  any  one  else.  Mr.  Longyear 
had  received  the  idea  after  a  talk  with  Mr.  Bum-Murdoch,  who 
said  it  had  been  first  put  forth  by  some  Englishman. 

Dr.  Simon  liked  the  notion,  but  thought  that  the  Powers 
would  not  be  inclined  to  adopt  it.  When  Mr.  Longyear  re- 
marked that  there  would  not  be  enough  politics  in  it,  the  canny 
German  was  much  amused.  Mr.  Neilsen  agreed  with  Dr. 
Simon,  but  made  no  reply  when  Mr.  Longyear  suggested  that 
he  should  seize  a  chance  to  propose  it. 
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5.  LAST  VISIT  TO  THE  MINE 

This  seemed  to  Mr.  Longyear  a  favorable  occasion  for  mak- 
ing his  contemplated  trip  to  the  Mine.  A  telegram  from  the 
Troms^  office  informed  him  that  the  Kwasind  was  loading  at 
Trondhjem,  and  if  he  started  Sunday  he  might  catch  her.  So  he 
took  the  afternoon  train  on  the  5th,  and  after  an  extremely  hot 
and  uncomfortable  journey  reached  Trondhjem  only  to  find 
that  he  was  too  late,  and  would  have  to  take  the  mail-steamer 
the  next  morning.  This  gave  him  some  time  to  renew  old  ac- 
quaintances. Herre  Bohne  had  been  very  ill  but  was  slowly  re- 
covering. Gustave  Bohne,  the  son,  took  Mr.  Longyear  to 
the  house,  where  he  found  the  invalid  sitting  in  a  wheeled  chair 
in  the  garden,  and  in  good  spirits. 

Prosperous  Trondhjem.  Trondhjem  seemed  to  be  grow- 
ing rapidly  and  very  prosperous,  with  many  new  buildings: 
the  hill  to  the  west  of  the  town,  which  had  been  almost  vacant 
only  a  few  years  before,  was  well  covered  with  handsome 
houses.  The  part  of  the  city  where  the  Bohnes  lived,  south  of 
the  river,  had  been  all  fields  in  1907,  and  was  now  notable 
for  its  fine  brick  and  stone  residences.  A  big  new  hotel 
was  building  opposite  the  club,  and  on  the  site  of  the  bank 
where  in  1901  it  took  Mr.  Longyear  a  whole  afternoon  to  get 
a  £100  draft  cashed. 

The  Richard  With  was  packed  with  passengers,  and  every 
stateroom  but  one  had  at  least  two  occupants.  Mr.  Longyear 
thought  he  was  fortunate  to  have  paid  a  fare  and  a  half  to 
secure  one  to  himself;  it  was  about  six  feet  long,  wide  and 
high. 

Fine  Weather  and  Scenery.  Before  he  turned  in,  he 
had  one  last  look  through  the  natural  tunnel  in  Torghatten 
Island,  and  the  next  day,  with  fine,  clear  weather,  enjoyed  the 
rugged  scenery  of  the  mountains  where  ice  and  snow  were 
still  glittering  white.  The  wild  coast  of  the  Lofoten  Islands 
was  also  at  its  best :  "The  wonderful,  ragged  sky-line  is  never 
dull,  the  peaks  are  too  sharp  for  that.  The  rock  is  stratified, 
apparently  a  quartzite.  The  upheaval  has  set  the  layers  on 
^dge,  and  ^rpsipn  has  done  wonders  in  the  way  of  scenic  ef- 
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fects,  reminding  one  a  little  of  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  in 
Colorado.  There  are  patches  of  a  bright-green  moss  which 
has  an  almost  phosphorescent  luster.  The  sun  was  behind  the 
ragged  hills,  which  are  about  2500  feet  high,  tingeing  the  Ught 
mist  a  bright  pink.  Our  side  of  the  hills  was  in  varying  shades 
of  purple,  depending  on  the  distance  between  us,  and  the 
many  patches  and  fields  of  snow,  more  or  less  tinted  with  the 
pink  haze  through  which  we  looked,  those  farthest  away  hav- 
ing the  deeper  tones.  The  dark  purples  of  the  nearer  slopes 
were  punctuated  by  the  patches  of  the  wonderful  lustrous 
green  moss  which  is  found  here  only. 

Among  the  Islands.  '*At  midnight  we  were  at  Lodogen, 
among  the  islands.  The  sun  was  glowing  behind  the  hills  to 
the  north,  but  we  could  not  see  it,  as  we  were  in  the  shadow  of 
them.  We  could  see  patches  of  sunshine  in  several  directions, 
so  we  knew  it  was  there." 

For  a  wonder  the  journey  to  Troms0  was  fair,  fine  and 
warm. 

Tilled  Slopes.  "The  ride  during  the  forenoon,  up  the 
fjords  and  channels  between  the  islands,  was  interesting  and 
charming,  although  I  have  seen  it  many  times  before.  The 
mountainous  islands  generally  slope  steeply  into  the  water, 
and  their  upper  slopes  still  have  much  of  last  winter's  ice  and 
snow  which  supply  numerous  cascades  like  ribbons  of  white 
lace  tumbling  down  the  steep  ravines.  Slopes  which  are  not 
so  steep  but  what  a  man  can  hang  on  with  one  hand  and  dig 
with  the  other,  and  which  are  composed  of  more  or  less 
soil,  are  occupied  as  farms  .  .  .  These  slopes  were  bright 
green  with  grass  almost  ready  to  cut  for  hay.  The  occasional 
brown  patches  probably  indicate  potato-fields  for  next  winter's 
supply.  The  sun  was  bright  and  warm,  but  the  wind  was 
keen,  for  it  comes  across  ice,  here,  no  matter  from  which  way 
it  blows." 

Mr.  Longyear  arrived  at  Troms0  about  noon  of  Thursday, 
July  9,  and  was  put  up  at  the  staff-house,  having  outside  his 
room  a  balcony  giving  an  extended  view  up  and  down  the 
fjord.     He  says  the  deed  conveying*  the  property  described 
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the  area  of  land  attached  to  the  house  as  "one  and  a  half 
cow's  feeds/'  equivalent  to  about  four  acres.;  but  some  of  it 
was  "set  up  on  edge,  there  being  a  small  cliff  on  the  south  side 
of  the  property." 

A  Motor-boat  Excursion.  While  he  was  waiting  for  a 
telegram  from  Turner,  so  as  to  decide  upon  his  plan,  Gilson 
invited  him  to  a  motor-boat  party,  which  included  several 
others,  one  of  whom  was  named  Killingrin,  a  name  to  Mr. 
Longyear's  mind  worthy  of  a  viking!  Some  of  the  party  had 
never  been  out  of  Norway,  but  they  spoke  excellent  English, 
and  as  an  exception  to  the  people  of  the  Varanger  Fjord  region, 
of  which  some  of  their  ancestors  were  natives,  instead  of  being 
gloomy,  solemn,  and  apparently  rather  stupid,  they  were  as 
"lively  and  volatile  as  Americans." 

The  motor-boat  was  equipped  with  an  American  Simplex 
automobile-engine,  and  "scampered  along  at  a  tremendous 
pace."  The  engine,  however,  had  been  "fussed  with"  a  bit  too 
much  and  was  a  little  out  of  adjustment,  so  that  it  took  about 
two  hours  to  make  the  tour  of  the  island,  as  the  engineer  had 
to  stop  every  little  while  to  coax  it  to  go. 

"Troms-^  or  Island,"  says  Mr.  Longyear,  "is  several  miles 
long  and  perhaps  two  miles  wide  and  say  400  feet  high.  The 
hills  on  each  side  of  the  fjord  in  which  it  lies  are  so  much 
higher  that  the  island  looks  low.  It  is  covered  with  a  forest 
of  small  birch-trees,  except  in  places  near  the  shores,  where 
there  is  soil,  farms  have  been  made  of  from  one-cow  to  four- 
cow  capacity.  The  high  hills — from  2000  to  5000  feet  high, 
around  the  fjord,  form  a  snow-clad  belt  all  about  the  little 
green  island." 

On  his  return  Mr.  Longyear  found  the  telegram  from 
Turner  giving  him  full  information  about  steamers  up. 

Troms^,  like  Trondhjem,  was  flourishing,  and  the  houses 
were  creeping  up  the  mile  of  road  toward  the  staff-house. 
Mr.  Longyear  again  fell  in  with  Mr.  Koeppem,  whom  he  had 
met  in  Kristiania,  and  was  informed  by  him  that  Bum-Mur- 
doch, Dr.  Bruce,  and  a  geologist  were  soon  going  up  to  Spits- 
bergen, and  were  proposing  to  cross  West  Spitsbergen  by  the 
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Sassendal  route,  which  Sir  Martin  Conway  had  used,  and  was 
the  first  to  describe  in  a  book,  though  of  course  many  hunters 
must  have  gone  that  way  before  his  day. 

The  Munroe  Out  of  Water.  The  next  afternoon  was 
spent  in  watching  the  operation  of  pulling  the  Munroe  up  on 
the  slip  at  the  ship-yard  for  repairs.  The  bow  below  the  water- 
line  had  been  badly  "chewed'*  by  the  ice.  The  iron-plating 
which  consisted  of  fifteen  or  twenty  steel  straps  eight  feet 
long,  four  inches  wide  and  an  inch  thick,  bent  over  the  stem- 
piece,  placed  side  by  side  and  bolted  on,  were  badly  broken 
and  some  were  torn  off.  A  hole  more  than  two  feet  high  and 
half  as  wide  had  been  eaten  into  the  wooden  stem,  where  the 
iron  was  gone  and  was  oddly  "broomed."  The  ends  of  the  out- 
side plankings  were  pushed  out  by  the  bruised  wood  behind. 
The  shaft  was  seriously  bent,  and  had  to  be  taken  out  and 
straightened.  The  vessel  had  run  no  danger  of  sinking  because 
the  stem  was  protected  by  several  feet  of  solid  timber. 

A  ship-railway  was  employed  in  dry-docking  the  craft: 
"A  sort  of  car  running  on  rollers  on  three  tracks  was  let  down 
into  the  water.  The  ship  was  floated  over  the  car,  between 
guides,  the  front  end  resting  on  the  car.  A  winding-engine  in 
the  ship-yard  then  pulled  the  car  and  the  ship  up  into  the  yard, 
very  slowly  inch  by  inch.  It  took  about  two  hours  to  pull  it 
up  about  200  feet.  By  six  o'clock  the  ship  was  high  and  dry  in 
the  yard." 

The  Noisy^  Noisome  Jernland.  The  Jemland,  on  which 
Mr.  Longyear  sailed  to  Advent  Bay  on  Sunday,  July  12th, 
was  thirty-two  years  old  and  had  no  passenger-accommoda- 
tions, so  he  shared  the  captain's  room  with  the  captain's 
brothef.  The  room  was  over  the  propeller,  and  the  ship  went 
up  in  ballast ;  it  was  a  noisy  place,  the  blades  revolving  whirr- 
ingly  in  mid-air  when  it  was  rough.  Mr.  Longyear  comments 
humorously  on  the  varied  assortment  of  odors  which  the  ship 
carried : 

"These  old  ships  have  a  great  variety  of  peculiar  and  pun- 
gent smells  which  are  offensive  to  my  landlubber  olfactories. 
.    .    .   It  is  odd,  too,  that  all  old  ships  seems  to  have  the  same 
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smell  for  the  main  odor  and  then  each  one  has  variations  of 
its  own.  This  one  has  several  of  its  own,  and  she  is  a  nice 
ship  but  she  is  thirty-two  years  old,  the  captain  tells  me.  So 
she  is  entitled  to  have  some  of  her  own.  The  Munroe  is  forty- 
two  years  old,  and  she  has  some  combinations  of  whale-oil 
and  fish-smells  that  belong  to  her  alone  The  curious  thing 
about  these  ship-odors  is  that  one  does  not  notice  them  after 
the  first  day  on  board." 

He  found  out  also  that  ships  had  their  particular  gaits, 
compounded  of  resultant  wave-motions  and  the  form  of  the 
hull,  so  that  each  different  ship  required  fresh  practice  in  order 
to  "get  one's  sea-legs  on."  This  is  probably  the  reason  sailors 
call  a  vessel  she,  even  if  it  be  a  man-of-war,  or  a  mail-steamer. 

The  fog  as  usual  shut  off  the  view  of  Bear  Island,  and  the 
captain  had  to  steer  by  dead-reckoning.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  July  14,  it  was  calculated  that  they  were  probably 
opposite  Bell  Sound,  forty  miles  sotttlTofTce  Fjord.  A  shoal 
with  only  thirty  or  thirty-five  failibms^ extends  about  half  way 
between  the  two  fjords;  and  in  foggy  weather  navigators  bound 
North  find  this  shoal  by  casting  the  lead  until  they  get  into 
deep  water  again,  and  know  that  they  are  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ice  Fjord. 

The  Jernland  steered  through  the  dense  fog,  which  lasted 
until  they  were  only  a  few  miles  from  Advent  City.  Then  the 
sun  came  out  and  shone  brightly.  They  could  see  the  peaks 
of  the  mountains  back  of  Cape  Boheman  rising  through  the  fog- 
bank,  which  was  shallow  and  level. 

Loading  the  Kwasind.  Bryan,  the  book-keeper,  came 
out  in  a  boat  and  took  Mr.  Longyear  ashore,  bag  and  baggage. 
Turner  was  hurrying  down  to  the  dock  where  the  Kwasind 
was  partly  loaded,  with  two  cranes  at  work  on  the  job.  They 
took  Mr.  Longyear  to  one  of  the  new  single  houses,  built 
for  a  small  family  and  never  before  occupied.  After  he  had 
established  himself,  he  went  with  Turner  over  the  stock-pile, 
warehouses,  and  dock,  and  watched  the  process  of  loading  the 
big  turret-ship,  which  was  going  on  as  rapidly  as  could  be  ex- 
pected with  the  rather  crude  apparatus  still  in  use.     "This 
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enterprise,"  he  wrote,  "is  now  just  at  the  stage  where,  if  it 
goes  on,  it  must  have  a  large  equipment  of  mechanical  devices 
for  getting  out  and  handling  the  coal  on  a  large  scale.  The 
exploring  and  development  stages  are  past." 

In  the  afternoon  at  the  regular  hour  they  went  to  the  wire- 
less-station, and,  getting  into  communication  with  Green  Har- 
bor, sent  off  various  messages — one  going  to  Brookline,  Massa- 
chusetts, to  Mr.  Longyear's  family. 

Mine  Number  Two.  The  next  day,  Mr.  Longyear  went 
with  Turner  across  the  valley  to  the  Number  Two  Mine.  "Dur- 
ing the  Winter,"  he  says,  "an  entry  was  made  in  the  coal, 
400  feet  long  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide,  the  thickness  of  the 
coal  being  about  four  feet,  all  perfectly  clean  with  no  "bone" 
in  it.  It  is  really  a  very  handsome  showing  for  a  mine.  A 
house  has  been  built  on  the  foundation  I  saw  last  year.  The 
house  is  about  fifteen  by  thirty  feet  in  size,  and  all  the  lumber 
was  carried  up  the  hill  by  the  men  who  did  the  work  in  the 
mine.  Each  day,  as  they  went  to  work,  they  would  carry  up 
some  of  the  material  until  it  was  all  up.  After  the  house  was 
finished,  they  moved  in  and  lived  there  until  their  contract  came 
to  an  end.  The  house  stands  only  a  few  feet  from  the  entrance 
to  the  mine.  It  and  the  dump  are  conspicuous  objects  in  the 
landscape  on  the  side  of  the  yellow-gray  hill. 

A  Lost  Watch.  "Scott  lost  his  watch  somewhere  on 
this  trip,  and  a  careful  search  over  all  the  ground  we  had 
been  on  since  he  knew  he  had  it  failed  to  find  it.  He  thinks 
it  must  have  fallen  into  the  coal-dump  when  he  was  climbing 
over  it,  and  the  coal  falling  down  the  steep  slope  as  he  walked 
about  on  it,  covered  it  up. 

"We  went  to  the  end  of  the  entry,  400  feet,  and  it  was  a 
hard  road  for  me  to  travel,  for  it  was  in  no  place  more  than 
five  feet  high  and  generally  was  only  four  feet.  For  more  than 
a  hundred  feet  from  the  entrance  the  floor  had  from  one  to 
two  feet  of  ice  on  it,  and  the  roof  was  covered  with  frost- 
crystals,  like  feathers,  over  an  inch  in  length,  which  had  a  way 
of  getting  brushed  off  by  my  hat  and  lodging  on  the  back  of  my 
neck.    They  were  very  beautiful  to  look  at,  but  they  made  one 
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realize  what  a  cold  world  this  is  sometimes.  Scott  missed 
his  watch  after  we  had  come  out,  so  he  went  back  to  the  end 
of  the  entry  to  look  for  it,  but  did  not  find  it." 

Dredging  the  Dock.  In  the  afternoon  they  watched  the 
dredging  alongside  the  dock.  This  was  done  with  a  clam- 
shell grab-bucket,  rigged  on  the  end  of  a  boom  and  swung 
out  while  operated  by  the  winches  of  the  Kwasind.  The  grab- 
bucket  was  lowered  to  the  bottom  between  the  ship  and  the 
dock,  and  was  lifting  out  the  rock  which  had  been  deposited  by 
the  great  October  storm  already  mentioned.  Then  the  con- 
tents, lifted  above  and  across  the  ship  were  dumped  into  the 
deep  water  on  the  other  side. 

Arrival  of  Johan  Anker.  A  little  later  in  the  day, 
Johan  Anker  and  his  Green  Harbor  engineer.  Bay,  arrived  in 
their  boat,  and  spent  some  time  in  arranging  about  taking 
over  the  Green  Harbor  property  on  which  he  had  the  option. 
The  two  men  were  personally  conducted  around  the  works  for 
a  while,  kept  to  supper,  and  got  the  business  arranged  to  mu- 
tual satisfaction. 

The  next  morning,  Hoernicke,  the  young  Russian  engineer 
whom  Mr.  Longyear  had  met  in  Kristiania  and  refused  per- 
mission to  examine  the  mine,  came  at  the  instance  of  Baron 
von  Gagern  in  regard  to  a  scheme  for  the  alliance  of  Russian 
and  German  interests,  and  the  possible  purchase  of  the  Ameri- 
can possessions.  Mr.  Longyear  had  received  a  wireless  from 
the  Baron  asking  this  as  a  special  favor,  and  as  it  did  not  seem 
as  if  he  could  do  much,  if  any,  harm,  he  received  him  and  let 
him  make  the  examination. 

Hoernicke  brought  with  him  four  other  Germans,  one  an 
engineer  from  the  works  of  Bleichert  and  Company,  of  Leipzig. 
"Several  of  them,"  says  Mr.  Longyear's  account,  "talked  as 
much  English  as  Turner  and  I  spoke  German.  They  wanted  to 
send  their  motor-boat  over  to  Sassen  Bay,  and  asked  if  we  could 
give  the  five  of  them  a  place  to  sleep.  As  there  was  vacant 
room  enough  we  took  them  in.  Hoernicke  came  first  and  made 
the  arrangement.  After  Scott  told  them  that  we  could  put 
them  up  Hoernicke  asked  to  see  the  place  where  we  were  to 
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put  them.  This  amused  us,  for  it  was  the  only  place  there 
was,  and  if  he  did  not  like  it  we  were  unable  to  see  what  he 
could  do  about  it.  He  probably  wanted  to  make  sure  that  the 
place  would  be  endurable  before  he  let  his  boat  go.  . 

"We  quartered  three  of  them  in  a  little  house  next  to 
and  like  the  one  I  am  in,  and  the  other  two  were  put  in  the  staff' 
house.  Hoemicke  seemed  much  pleased  with  the  accommoda- 
tions and  sent  for  his  companions  at  once.  He  and  two  of  the 
others  say  they  are  coal-mining  engineers;  one  is  a  harbor- 
engineer,  and  the  Bleichert  man  was  the  fifth.  We  had  shown 
Hoemicke  the  mine-maps  and  other  things  before  the  others 
arrived,  and  were  starting  to  show  him  the  layout  of  the 
camp  when  they  joined  us.  We  showed  them  houses,  barracks, 
storehouses,  machinery,  etc.,  until  some  of  them  looked  tired. 
We  wound  up  at  the  dock,  where  the  Jemland  had  just  been 
placed  for  loading,  and  we  saw  the  first  few  tons  go  into  her 
hold. 

Difficult  Conversation.  "We  had  a  lot  of  difficulty, 
often,  on  both  sides,  in  trying  to  make  one  another  understand 
what  we  were  trying  to  say.  We  had  some  fun  out  of  it, 
and  we  frequently  found  that  there  was  an  advantage  in  having 
so  many  around,  for  some  one  in  the  'bunch'  would  catch  the 
idea  and  communicate  it  to  the  others.  So  we  seemed  to  get 
along  all  right;  but  I  dare  say  that  if  we  could  really  know 
what  they  sometimes  understood  it  would  give  us  'quite  a  jolt' ! 
They  all  seemed  to  be  willing  to  stop  looking  at  the  layout  and 
go  to  lunch,  and  we  all  ate  like  dockwallopers ! 

"The  Kwasind  got  away  during  the  afternoon,  and  good 
progress  was  made  in  loading  the  Jemland.  Scott  took  the 
Germans,  or  three  of  them — ^the  coal-mining  contingent — ^to 
see  the  new  opening  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley.  I  remained 
in  the  camp  and  watched  their  little  black  specks  crawl  along 
up  the  zigzag  trail;  this  was  much  easier  than  being  with 
them.  Bleichert,  as  we  call  him,  and  the  harbor-engineer 
spent  the  afternoon  looking  over  the  tramway.  Bleichert  said 
he  would  write  us  a  report,  telling  us  how  we  can  get  along  with 
fewer  men,  but  as  he  does  not  know  how  many  men  we  work 
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on  the  tramway  this  struck  us  as  a  funny  proposition,  but  we 
hope  he  'makes  good.' 

The  Watch  Found.  "Scott  and  the  expedition  to  the 
Number  Two  Mine  returned  to  the  camp  soon  after  six  o'clock. 
The  principal  incident  of  the  trip  was  that  Scott  fotmd  his 
watch.  It  was  near  the  entrance  to  the  mine.  It  had  fallen 
on  the  ice,  and  being  warm,  just  out  of  his  pocket,  it  had  em- 
bedded itself  in  the  ice,  and,  after  it  had  cooled,  the  ice  closed 
about  it  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  pick  to  get  it  loose.  It 
was  apparently  none  the  worse  for  its  temporary  aberration." 

The  Germans'  Superficial  Examination.  The  next 
morning  Hoemicke  and  his  friends  made  a  trip  into  the  mine, 
but  instead  of  fpHowing  the  itinerary  which  Turner  had 
planned,  and  which  would  have  given  them  an  excellent  idea 
of  the  property,  they  decided,  after  seeing  about  a  half  of  it, 
that  they  had  had  enough,  nor  did  they  return  to  the  mine  after 
Itmcheon,  but  made  their  preparations  to  depart,  their  little 
steamer  having  returned  for  them  at  noon.  Their  examination 
was  so  superficial  that  Mr.  Longyear  and  Turner  decided  that 
either  they  did  not  know  their  business  or  that  they  were 
mere  seekers  after  information,  "trying  to  get  the  benefit  of 
the  experience  the  Company  had  gained  by  the  expenditure 
of  the  time  and  money  that  had  been  lavished  there."  It  looked 
as  if  their  visit  would  not  be  of  much  benefit  to  their  employers, 
but  they  had  a  good  time.* 

The  Russian  Company.  It  was  significant  that  Turner 
had  discovered,  when  he  was  last  in  London,  that  the  "Rus- 
sian-Spitsbergen Company"  of  6,  Petropavlovsk  Street,  Peters- 
burg, apparently  managed  by  a  German  named  P.  P.  von  Vei- 
marn,  had  applied  to  the  Sullivan  Machinery  Company  for  a 
complete  mining-equipment,  which  should  be  "an  exact  dupli- 
cate" of  that  of  the  Arctic  Coal  Company.  But  he  had  not 
been  able  to  learn  whether  this  company  was  the  same  as  the 
"Mining  Company  Grumant,"  whose  notices  had  been  put  up 
on  the  Arctic  Coal  Company's  territory.     He  had  also  foimd 

*Sec  p.  402. 
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out  that  the  mysterious  word  Grumant  was  "a  collective  term 
for  Spitsbergen  and  Northern  countries."* 

Taking  Photographs.  While  the  strangers  were  mak- 
ing this  absurd  bluff  at  examining  the  mine,  Mr.  Longyear 
went  out,  and  during  a  four  hours'  tramp  took  a  number  of 
photographs  of  all  the  principal  localities,  so  as  to  complete  his 
collection.  Among  them  were  the  new  concrete  buildings  at 
the  mine-mouth,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  camp  from  the  trail 
south  of  the  mine,  and  a  panorama  of  the  camp  as  it  then  v/as 
to  compare  with  others  taken  in  previous  visits. 

The  Jernland  was  fully  loaded  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, and  Mr.  Longyear,  accompanied  by  Bryan,  who  was  going 
away  for  a  two  weeks'  vacation,  the  first  he  had  taken  in  two 
years,  went  aboard,  and  by  ten  o'clock  was  off  for  the  South. 

Twelve  hours  later  the  lower  part  of  the  Spitsbergen  coast 
near  Bell  Sound  was  in  plain  sight  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
east,  the  upper  part  of  the  mountains  covered  by  a  dense  fog 
which  hung  perhaps  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  its  lower 
surface  as  level  as  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  showing  just 
a  horizontal  slice  of  this  coast  which  was  still  visible  till  late 
in  the  afternoon. 

The  sea  was  so  calm  and  the  day  so  bright  that  the  Jernland 
reached  Tromsj?^  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  July  21, 
several  hours  earlier  than  she  was  expected. 

The  captain  of  the  Munroe,  warned  by  the  blowing  of  the 
whistle,  came  out  in  a  row-boat  and  took  them  ashore,  while 
Saether  in  another  boat  brought  in  ten  of  the  winter  men  who 
had  come  down  on  the  steamer.  The  Jernland  then  proceeded 
to  Narvik  with  her  cargo  of  coal. 

Serious  Repairs.  It  was  expected  that  the  Munroe  would 
be  put  into  the  water  the  next  day.    The  inspectors  had  speci- 


^Dmitri  Dahl's  great  Russian  dictionary  defines  Grumant  as  Spits- 
bergen, without  any  qualification.  Mikhelson*s  "Dictionary  of  Thirty- 
thousand  Foreign  Words/'  published  in  Moscow  in  1872,  make  no  mention 
of  it,  but  defines  Grumalant  as  Promuishlennik,  cimuyuschy  na  ShpUs- 
birgenye"  a  hunter  (or  fisherman)  who  winters  on  Spitsbergen.  Gruman- 
lant  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  Norwegian  Grf^nland,  Greenland,  as 
Spitsbergen  was  for  a  long  time  believed  to  be  a  part  of  that  country. 
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fied  a  new  tail-shaft  and  various  other  improvements,  and  the 
repairs  had  been  more  serious  than  had  been  anticipated.  Any- 
where else  than  in  Norway  the  work  would  have  been  done 
much  sooner :  Mr.  Longyear  says  it  was  enough  to  make  one 
cry  to  watch  the  ship-yard  people  work :  "Eflficiency  is  unknown 
here."  Gilson  was  at  Troms0  expecting  to  return  to  Advent 
Bay  on  the  Munroe,  which  was  eagerly  awaited.  Mr.  Longyear 
says:  "It  will  relieve  things  mightily  up  there  to  get  the  old 
craft  going  again.  She  is  almost  our  only  dependence  in  carry- 
ing supplies  and  men.  The  cargo-boats  do  all  they  can  for 
us,  but  they  are  not  arranged  for  the  business,  and  there  is  not 
a  ship  in  Norway  or  anywhere  else  that  we  know  of  to  take 
her  place." 

On  the  Midnight  Sun.  When  Mr.  Longyear  went  to 
the  Billetkontor  to  get  booking  for  himself  and  Bryan  for 
Trondhjem,  the  agent  was  struck  by  his  companion's  name 
and  asked  if  it  was  the  American  Secretary  of  State.  He  was 
at  first  minded  to  say,  "Sure,"  but  was  afraid  that  he  could 
not  "put  it  across."  It  would  have  given  them  great  consider- 
ation on  board  Midnadsolen.  This  coast-steamer  started  at 
one  o'clock,  most  of  the  office-force  gathering  at  the  dock  to 
see  them  off.  By  paying  a  fare  and  a  half  the  two  men  had 
each  a  room  to  himself. 

A  Prophecy.  Mr.  Longyear  spent  a  considerable  part  of 
the  afternoon  writing  up  his  memoranda,  most  of  which  he 
says,  would  "be  of  use  when  we  come  to  write  the  book  which 
I  expect  to  get  up  on  the  history  of  the  first  development  of 
the  resources  of  Spitsbergen.  The  industrial  conditions  are 
very  peculiar,  and  it  can  some  time  be  made  interesting  reading. 
There  seems  to  be  'more  kinds  of  hell'  in  it  than  would  be  pos- 
sible anywhere  else  as  far  as  I  know.  There  are  a  good  many 
good  men  there  of  several  different  nationalities,  but  we  get 
enough  of  'the  scum  of  the  earth'  to  keep  things  stirred  up 
all  the  time.  This  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of  all  the  new 
mining-regions  with  which  I  have  been  familiar,  but  this  place 
has  features  that  no  other  that  I  know  of  has.  Its  inaccessibility 
for  nine  months  every  year  is  one  mighty  important  one  that 
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calls  for  great  strength  of  character  and  poise  on  the  part 
of  the  men  on  whom  the  responsibility  falls.  Every  resource 
of  mind  and  strength  is  called  upon  during  the  long  Winter. 
More  or  less  insanity  crops  up  in  the  long  dark  night,  and  grue- 
some things  happen  .  .  .  The  mentality  that  can  come  up 
smiling  in  the  Spring,  as  most  of  our  staff  do,  impresses  mc 
as  being  a  strong  and  reliable  one.  An  industrial  enterprise 
in  the  Arctic  is  no  joke." 

6.  HOMEWARD  BOUND 

Changing  to  the  train  at  Trondhjem,  where  he  had  time 
to  make  a  few  calls  he  and  Bryan  reached  Kristiania  at  noon, 
July  26.  He  found  the  Conference  still  sitting,  but  Mr.  Neilsen, 
with  whom  he  had  a  long  talk,  was  evidently  getting  very  weary 
of  it  all.  He  also  saw  A^r.  Schmedeman,  and  informed  him  of 
what  he  had  found  on  Spitsbergen.  As  there  was  no  reason 
for  his  remaining  longer,  he  engaged  passage  on  the  Hamburg- 
American  liner  Cincmnati  (the  same  ship  he  came  over  on), 
and  left  for  Hamburg  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
his  partner  in  the  compartment  of  the  train  being  a  young 
German.  Mr.  Longyear  had  just  heard  the  portentous  news  re- 
garding Serbia  and  Austria,  and  remarked  that  he  hoped  that 
war  would  be  avoided.  The  German,  who  was  a  pleasant  trav- 
eling-companion, replied  that  he  was  afraid  that  when  he 
reached  his  home  he  should  find  a  telegram  summoning  him 
to  his  regiment,  and  added  in  a  typically  cynical  Prussian  spirit, 
"What  do  I  care  about  Serbia?  If  we  have  to  fight  and  lose 
a  lot  of  our  men,  it  would  be  better  to  hang  all  the  Serbians 
there  are :  then  they  would  not  get  us  into  such  trouble  again," 

War-excitement  in  Hamburg.  When  he  reached  Ham- 
burg on  the  27th  and  had  retired  for  the  night,  he  heard  sing- 
ing and  shouting  in  the  street  below  his  window.  He  looked 
out  and  saw  crowds  of  young  men  marching  by.  The  excite- 
ment seemed  to  be  concentrated  in  a  restaurant  opposite  the 
hotel.  In  the  morning  he  asked  the  portier  what  it  was  all 
about,  and  was  answered,  "Students,  fools,  war-excitement." 

He  occupied  a  part  of  the  day  by  riding  round  the  city 
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on  a. colossal  sight-seeing  automobile,  which  carried  sixty  pas- 
sengers. He  saw  miles  of  handsome  residences,  was  taken  to 
the  entrance  of  the  double-barreled  tunnel  which  runs  under 
the  river  about  a  hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  the  walls 
made  of  white,  enameled  tiles,  and  brilliantly  lighted;  and 
then  the  party  rode  up  and  down  the  river  on  a  steamer  "in  the 
midst  of  busy  scenes,  ships,  big  and  little,  ferries,  latmches, 
lighters,  ship-yards,  dry-docks,  floating-docks,  warehouses  and 
the  like." 

He  saw  the  great  liner  Bismarck,  recently  launched,  and  re- 
ceiving her  last  finishing-touches ;  also  a  turret-steamer  almost 
exactly  like  the  Kwasind,  On  the  way  back  to  the  starting- 
point  they  passed  the  colossal  statue  of  ''the  man  of  blood  and 
iron."  It  was  about  sixty  feet  high  and  built  up  of  huge  blocks 
of  stone  afterwards  sculptured. 

The  Cincinnati  left  Cuxhaven  at  half-past  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing of  July  29.  The  passengers  were  all  talking  about  the 
possibility  of  war :  "The  sentiment  seems  to  be,  'The  pity  of  it,' 
and  hopes  are  expressed  that  peace  may  yet  come  out  of  all 
the  turmoil." 

Declaration  of  War.  On  Sunday,  August  2,  Cardinal 
O'Connell  of  Boston,  dressed  in  gorgeous  robes,  conducted 
an  early  morning  service,  but  it  was  attended  by  only  six  or 
eight  persons.  At  luncheon  a  printed  bulletin  was  distributed 
giving  the  latest  news,  received  by  wireless.  Among  the  items 
was  that  announcing  the  declaration  of  war  between  Germany 
and  Russia,  and  the  mobilization  of  the  entire  German  army  : 

"The  people  of  the  crew  are  evidently  much  excited,"  says 
Mr.  Longyear,  "for  nearly  all  of  them  belong  to  some  branch 
of  the  service,  and  will  be  called  to  their  posts  as  soon  as  they 
can  get  to  them.  H  there  were  any  Russian  cruisers  in  this  part 
of  the  world  we  might  be  in  danger  of  being  captured  before 
we  get  to  Boston.  If  her  allies,  France  and  England,  decide 
to  go  in  with  Russia,  we  may  be  captured  yet.  It  certainly  adds 
to  the  interest  of  a  trip  across  the  Atlantic  to  think  that  every 
time  you  see  the  smoke  of  a  steamer  it  may  be  a  cruiser  com- 
ing to  take  the  ship  you  are  on." 
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For  eight  hours  the  Cincinnati  headed  for  the  Azores,  the 
captain  having  received  orders  before  he  started  to  run  to  the 
nearest  neutral  port  in  case  of  war;  but  when  the  ship  got  in 
touch  with  the  wireless  station  at  Punta  Delgada  he  found  that 
there  were  hostile  cruisers  there,  so  he  turned  the  ship  toward 
Boston.  One  of  the  directors  of  the  Hamburg-American  line 
who  happened  to  be  on  board  got  a  special  message  on  the  3rd  to 
the  effect  that  the  French  had  just  taken  over  one  of  their 
liners :  "If  that  is  so,  it  probably  means  that  France  will  pitch 
into  Germany  on  the  west  while  she  is  busy  with  Russia  on 
the  east.  It  looks  like  busy  times  for  Europeans,  all  hands 
around,  in  the  near  future." 

Wireless  Curtailed.  The  wireless  office  was  closed,  and 
the  passengers  were  informed  that  no  private  messages  would 
be  transmitted.  News  came  that  some  skirmishing  had  taken 
place  between  the  Germans  and  Russians,  and  that  France  was 
mobilizing  her  armies.  Then,  in  the  evening  of  the  3rd,  the 
library-steward,  "in  a  state  of  almost  dancing-excitement," 
informed  the  passengers  that  war  was  declared  between  Ger- 
many and  France. 

In  Darkness.  At  night  the  ship  ran  without  lights;  the 
canvas  curtains  usually  in  service  only  in  heavy  weather  were 
down  all  around  the  decks ;  the  windows  of  the  smoking-room, 
the  social-hall,  and  other  public  gathering-places  were  covered 
with  heavy  curtains;  only  one  screened  light  on  each  deck 
was  allowed.  The  weather  was  fine  and  bright,  and  there  was 
no  special  danger  of  collision  with  other  ships  as  she  must 
have  been  visible  for  five  miles.  Passengers  were  requested  to 
use  their  state-room  lights  as  little  as  possible,  and  not  to  leave 
them  on.  Most  of  the  port-holes  were  covered  with  "dead- 
lights.'' Mr.  Longyear,  who  had  been  disappointed  not  to 
get  an  outside  room,  now  found  an  inner  room  advantageous : 
he  could  keep  his  lights  burning. 

Dodging  Enemy  Ships.  On  the  4th  at  one  time  a  little 
smoke  was  seen  toward  the  south,  and  the  ship's  course  was 
deflected  in  the  other  direction.  The  American  passengers 
wondered  what  would  happen  to  them  if  one  of  the  British 
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cruisers  said  to  be  in  Canadian  waters  waylaid  them.  On  the 
evening  of  the  4th,  a  cloudless  sky  with  a  bright  moon  shining 
attracted  many  to  the  top-deck.  Mr.  Longyear  noticed  that  the 
pole-star  was  well  over  the  after-quarter,  and  this  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  ship  was  running  for  some  southern  port; 
he  came  to  the  conclusion,  however,  that  there  was  probably 
nothing  to  any  of  the  passengers*  surmises,  yet  they  helped  to 
while  the  time  away.  The  usual  dances  having  been  discon- 
tinued lest  the  lights  and  music  might  inform  some  enemy- 
ship  of  their  whereabouts,  the  hours  seemed  to  have  more  and 
longer  minutes  in  them. 

Excited  Passengers.  Toward  evening  of  the  eighth 
day  they  ran  into  a  thick  fog,  but  the  steamer  did  not  blow  her 
whistle  or  slacken  speed.  Some  of  the  passengers  became  ner- 
vous and  urged  that  a  protest  be  made  to  the  captain.  Mr. 
Lx)ngyear  tried  to  calm  one  excited  woman  by  telling  her  that 
he  thought  they  were  running  no  risk,  that  there  was  not  one 
chance  in  a  million  of  colliding  with  anything,  since  the  fog  was 
not  very  high  above  the  water,  and  the  lookout  in  the  crow's- 
nest  could  see  anything  that  stuck  up  more  than  twenty  feet. 
All  his  sympathies  were  with  the  captain  in  his  efforts  in  trying 
to  save  his  ship.  It  was  reported  that  two  German  cruisers 
on  their  way  home  from  the  West  Indies  had  passed  them  dur- 
ing the  day. 

On  the  6th  a  bulletin  was  posted  stating  that  Germany  had 
declared  war  on  Belgium.  A  flying-fish  was  seen,  and  it  was 
taken  to  signify  that  either  the  fish  was  fleeing  from  the  danger- 
zone  or  that  the  ship  was  farther  south  than  had  been  supposed, 
and  in  the  Gulf  Stream.  No  other  vessels  had  been  seen  for 
some  time.  Wireless  despatches  were  occasionally  received; 
one  was  to  Cardinal  O'Connell  from  the  Boston  "Globe,"  stat- 
ing that  his  friends  were  becoming  anxious  about  him.  Another 
was  from  a  German  oil-steamer  inquiring  for  news  and  asking 
for  advice  as  to  what  her  captain  ought  to  do.  The  Cincinnati 
advised  him  to  go  to  the  nearest  neutral  port  and  stay  there ;  but 
no  reply  was  vouchsafed  to  the  question  who  was  giving  the 
advice.    That  was  the  last  wireless  message  sent. 
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Farewell  Dinner.  The  usual  "farewell  dinner"  was 
given  on  the  evening  of  the  7th :  every  one  dressed  for  it,  and 
the  excitement  in  the  air  made  it  lively.  In  the  morning  the 
fog-horn  was  blowing,  so  the  passengers  knew  they  were  within 
three  miles  of  the  coast.  A  piece  of  amazing  news  was  bruited 
about  in  the  morning:  that  the  Germans  had  suffered  heavy 
losses  at  Liege  and  had  asked  for  an  armistice,  that  the  Crown 
Prince  had  been  dangerously  wounded  by  an  assassin,  that  the 
Kaiser  had  issued  a  proclamation  defying  the  world,  and  that 
the  United  States  was  sending  a  fleet  to  bring  home  stranded 
Americans. 

They  reached  Boston  safely  in  spite  of  having  run  through 
the  fog  without  slackening  speed  or,  until  within  three  miles 
of  the  coast,  sounding  the  fog-horn.  The  newspapers  had  been 
publishing  columns  about  the  uncertainty  of  the  Cincinnati's 
arrival,  and  one  of  the  first  things  Mr.  Longyear  noticed  after 
landing  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  8th  was  a  news- 
paper with  "Cincinnati  Arrived"  in  big  red  letters. 

7.  END  OF  THE  SEASON 

The  outbreak  of  the  War  put  an  end  to  the  Spitsbergen  Con- 
ference. The  representatives  of  the  Powers  took  a  recess  on 
July  28  in  order  to  give  their  respective  governments  time  to 
examine  the  results  of  the  labors  of  the  Conference.  It  was 
the  general  opinion  that  the  German  contention  for  participa- 
tion in  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  opposition  of  Sweden 
and  Russia  would  have  in  any  case  prevented  their  coming 
to  an  agreement.  It  was  predicted  that  at  the  end  of  the  War 
the  victorious  nation  would  either  annex  or  attempt  to  annex 
Spitsbergen. 

Conditions  in  Norway  were  materially  altered.  Turner 
had  come  down  to  Troms0,  and  kept  the  Company  informed 
regarding  the  exigencies  as  they  arose. 

Collapse  of  Credit.  Spitsbergen  coal  was  the  only  coal 
coming  into  Norway,  and  was  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  navies  of  the  belligerent  Powers.  He  was  ap- 
prehensive lest  the  Norwegian  Admiralty  might  seize  all  their 
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coal  on  delivery.  In  the  first  panic  all  credit  collapsed  in  Nor- 
way, English  exchange  became  valueless;  the  Company's 
checks  on  Trondhjem  were  refused  payment  in  Troms^,  and 
were  not  honored  in  Bergen;  current  cash  had  disappeared. 
Except  for  a  few  thousand  kroner  in  the  safe  at  the  office  the 
Company  had  no  funds  available.  Everything  had  almost 
doubled  in  price,  but  fortunately  practically  all  their  staples 
had  been  bought  and  delivered,  and  Turner  thought  that  they 
could  get  through  the  Winter  without  much  trouble.  The 
customs  had  commandeered  twenty  barrels  of  kerosene  on  its 
way  to  Spitsbergen,  and  Turner  wrote  that  he  expected  that 
all  the  food-stuflfs  in  Norway  would  be  seized  and  issued  from 
government  warehouses,  the  country  being  **in  a  very  bad  way 
regarding  stores  of  such  supplies." 

Contradictory  Orders.  The  Nordenf  jeldske  Company, 
after  successively,  within  twenty-six  hours,  telegraphing  to 
have  their  consignment  of  coal  delivered  by  the  Jernland  at 
Vard0,  at  Svalvaer,  at  Kirkenaes,  ,and  then  again  at  Svalvaer, 
ordered  it  sent  to  Trondhjem.  The  Kul,  on  her  way  North, 
was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Bergenske  Company  at  Troms0. 
Halvorsen  was  keeping  all  his  ships  in  Norway,  but  Turner 
brought  pressure  to  bear  upon  him  and  he  consented  to  further 
trade  on  the  stipulation  that  it  might  be  discontinued  at  a 
moment's  notice  in  case  Norway  were  drawn  into  the  European 
entanglement. 

Rumors  were  afloat  that  the  Russians  had  taken  possession 
of  the  Advent  Bay  mine,  and  while  Turner  did  not  credit  it, 
he  knew  that  such  a  move  was  possible  on  the  part  of  any  of 
the  powers.  Kristiania  was  considering  it  and  Germany 
might  be. 

Coal  to  Be  Refused.  He  ordered  the  management  at 
Advent  Bay,  in  case  any  Russian,  German,  English,  Austrian, 
or  French  vessels  appeared,  to  refuse,  no  matter  what  might  be 
offered  or  threatened,  to  supply  them,  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  neutral  American  territory,  for,  as  he  wrote,  "any  other 
action  might  be  construed  as  an  overt  act  of  hostility  to  other 
nations,  whereupon  the  neutrality  would  be  destroyed  and  our 
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coal  and  property  become  a  legitimate  spoil  of  war.  Should 
an  overwhelming  force  land,"  he  continued,  "and  in  the  name 
of  a  Government  or  Power  take  possession  of  the  coal,  you  of 
course  will  have  to  accede  to  their  demands,  at  the  same  time 
pleading  American  property,  neutral  territory,  and  protesting 
in  writing  to  leaders  of  such  an  expedition.  Then  keep  track 
of  all  coal  taken,  and  we  shall  later  be  in  a  position  to  demand 
redress  of  the  Power." 

After  the  first  wild  rumors  had  subsided,  the  shipping- 
situation  became  easier  in  September,  and  Turner  wrote  that 
"British  tonnage  was  moving  with  a  fair  amount  of  freedom  on 
the  usual  mercantile  routes.  The  action  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  backing  the  mutual  insurance  clubs  was  having  a 
steadying  effect  in  underwriting  war-risk  insurance,  and  al- 
though business  was  of  a  hand-to-mouth  kind,  only  prompt 
business  being  considered,  still,  rates  were  good.  Turner  re- 
solved to  keep  on  as  long  as  possible  in  getting  the  coal  down 
from  Advent  Bay,  but  the  mates  from  many  of  their  ships 
had  been  mustered  into  the  government-service,  and  the  ships 
were  running  short-handed.  The  last  collier  went  North  on 
September  lo,  and  returned  within  the  time-limit  set  by  the 
insurance  companies. 

8.  THE  KWASIND  IN  CHARTER 

The  Kwasind  was  at  Spitsbergen  when  the  declaration  of 
war  by  England  against  Germany  was  announced,  and  a  wire- 
less was  immediately  sent  to  hold  her  there;  but  the  message 
arrived  too  late — she  had  sailed  on  the  4th.  Two  German 
cruisers  were  at  Honnigvaag,  four  were  on  the  Murman  coast; 
it  was  rumored  that  others  had  been  seen  steaming  North 
toward  Spitsbergen.  She  was  in  imminent  danger  of  becom- 
ing a  prize  of  war.  Turner  telegraphed  to  the  Company's 
representatives  at  Newcastle  asking  if  it  would  be  possible  for 
her  to  sail  under  the  United  States  flag,  and  received  word  in 
reply  that  she  was  insured  for  "safe  trade"  under  Norwegian 
war-risk.  Then  came  a  message  advising  that  the  war-clause 
of  the  insurance  devised  by  the  North  of  England  Protective 
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and  Indemnity  Association  should  be  strictly  followed:  this 
was  that  a  ship  sailing  from  any  port  unwitting  that  a  state 
of  war  exists,  the  captain  knowing  nothing  of  it  and  out  of 
reach  of  information,  is  insured  until  she  reaches  the  first 
neutral  port  and  for  thirty  days  thereafter,  provided  she  does 
not  leave  that  port.  The  Kwasind  would  have  had  to  run  to 
Narvik  and  tie  up  there  until  the  end  of  the  War.  Two  hours 
before  sh^  passed  through  Troms0  harbor  another  cablegram 
arrived  from  England,  stating  that  she  was  provided  with  in- 
surance in  the  Spitsbergen  trade  provided  she  did  not  run 
south  of  Troms0.  She  was  stopped  just  in  time,  and  Turner 
arranged  to  have  her  cargo  received  by  other  customers  at 
Hammerfest. 

Kwasind^  a  Problem.  The  question  then  arose  what 
should  be  done  with  her  after  her  cargo  was  discharged.  Had 
she  been  sent  to  England  across  the  North  Sea  her  insurance 
would  have  been  sacrificed,  and  there  would  probably  have  been 
no  business  for  her  there.  He  proposed  to  the  Boston  office 
to  fill  her  bunkers  with  Advent  Bay  coal,  put  in  a  thousand 
tons  for  ballast  and  reserve,  provision  her  for  a  month,  and 
send  her  by  the  northernmost  route  across  the  Atlantic  to 
Boston,  where  under  the  new  regulation  permitting  foreign- 
built  bottoms  to  be  registered  by  American  owners  she  might 
ply  between  American  ports  or  from  Canada  to  England  under 
the  United  States  flag. 

He  made  this  suggestion  with  due  modesty,  remarking  that 
"a  layman's  opinion  would  be  found  of  very  little  value  in  this 
regard  as  there  are  so  many  twists  and  turns  in  the  shipping- 
business,  especially  when  the  business  involves  shifting  a  ship 
from  one  flag  to  another,  shifting  her  insurance,  securing  a 
new  crew,  and  putting  her  in  a  new  trade ;  since  it  was  quite 
probable  that  by  making  such  a  move  all  her  British  insurance 
would  be  at  once  nullified ;  also  it  might  be  that  she  would  have 
to  be  re-classified  and  re-certificated  throughout  in  America 
by  American  Registers  of  Shipping  and  Board  of  Trade,  and  all 
this  would  involve  dry-docking  and  examining  her  hull,  open- 
ing up  her  engines  and  machinery  and  the  like." 
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Restrictions  on  Correspondence.  Turner  advised  the 
Boston  office  that  all  kinds  of  correspondence  was  greatly  re- 
stricted: in  telegrams  and  cablegrams  no  code-words  or  ab- 
breviations were  permitted,  and  signatures  and  addresses  were 
required  in  full.  All  messages  were  censored  in  England,  and 
such  cablegrams  as  did  not  strictly  conform  to  the  regulations 
were  returned  to  the  senders. 

The  Norwegian  Government  followed  suit  in  issuing  an 
order  that  no  code-messages  should  be  handled  to  or  from 
Spitsbergen.  Turner,  who  was  not  informed  of  it  for  a  month, 
thought  this  an  absurd  rule,  as  none  of  the  reasons  for  such 
restrictions  that  held  in  other  countries  applied  in  this  case, 
and  the  business  of  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  was  the  only  one 
handled  at  Green  Harbor  during  the  Winter.  The  charge  of  a 
franc  a  word  in  long  hand  was  so  exorbitant  that  in  order  to 
keep  to  their  projected  economy-scale  they  would  have  to  cut 
out  their  comparison-accounting  and  their  reports  of  the 
monthly  tonnage  mined.  If  they  did  have  it  cabled  the  infor- 
mation would  be  transmitted  by  the  wireless  operators  at  Green 
Harbor,  who  already  had  the  English  A.  B.  C.  code-book  and 
evidently  translated  the  Company's  messages ;  for  when  Turner 
substituted  the  Bedford  McNeill  code  they  asked  Bryan  why 
the  change  was  made  and  what  was  the  new  code.  Simple  in- 
quisitiveness  perhaps  prompted  the  question  but  probably  not. 

KwASiND  Chartered.  The  Company  cabled  that  they 
had  no  immediate  use  for  the  Kwasind  at  Boston,  and  left  to 
Turner's  discretion  the  means  of  getting  her  into  profitable  and 
not  too  perilous  trade  in  European  waters.  When  she  got 
back  to  Troms0  he  placed  her  for  three  months  under  the  new 
joint  war-insurance  divided  among  the  private  clubs  and  the 
British  Government,  and  sent  her  on  September  9  to  Umba 
in  the  Russian  White  Sea  for  a  cargo  of  deals,  boards,  and 
battens  to  transport  to  London.  Lest  objection  should  be  made 
by  the  Russian  Government,  he  telegraphed  to  the  Minister  of 
Finance  at  Petrograd  for  permission  to  load  this  cargo,  and 
applied  to  the  British  Minister  to  expedite  the  matter.  As 
always  he  was  alert  to  provide  for  every  emergency. 
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Escapes  a  Hurricane.  Permission  was  granted  and  the 
Kzvasind,  with  a  cargo  of  998  standards,  reached  Tromsjz^  on 
October  5,  having  been  delayed  two  days  by  a  hurricane  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean  which  carried  away  her  steering-chains  but  did 
no  other  damage.  Her  deck-cargo  was  intact.  She  was  luckier 
in  her  battle  with  rough  weather  than  two  other  vessels  which 
left  the  White  Sea  at  the  same  time:  one  went  ashore  on  the 
coast  near  Arkhangelsk,  the  other  had  her  whole  deck-cargo 
carried  away. 

Profitable  Trips.  The  Kwasind,  after  being  held  for  a 
day  to  have  some  repairs  effectuated  in  her  boilers,  sailed  for 
the  Shetlands,  thence  to  Peterhead  on  the  northeast  tip  of 
Scotland.  Hugging  the  coast  she  reached  the  Tyne,  where 
she  bunkered  and  proceeded  to  London.  After  discharging 
her  cargo  of  lumber,  she  took  for  Havre  a  cargo  of  coal  at 
seven  shillings  and  six-pence,  regarded  as  a  very  high  rate,  and 
returned  to  the  Tyne  again  in  ballast.  The  exceptionally  ad- 
vantageous, though  of  course  risky  "short  trades"  to  French 
ports,  made  her  trips  very  profitable.  Turner  got  word  from 
England  that  there  was  a  chance  to  sell  her,  and  cabled  to 
Boston  for  instructions.  But  the  inevitable  delays  caused  by 
their  long-range  exchange  of  telegrams  wasted  several  days. 
When  Turner  got  word  to  sell,  he  wired  to  England  and  got 
the  reply,  "Too  late;  order  filled."  He  thought  that  there 
might  be  other  offers,  but  wrote  to  Boston  that  it  might  be  a 
good  time  to  dispose  of  the  vessel  in  America  under  the  new 
shipping  laws  and  the  increased  demand  for  tonnage.  Fate 
had  another  career  for  her  in  store. 

9.  TRANSFER  OF  THE  MUNROE 

The  Munroe  left  Troms0  for  Spitsbergen  on  her  last  trip 
for  the  season  on  September  30.  She  was  not  in  very  good 
condition,  having  suffered  considerable  weather-damage  both 
ways  on  the  voyage  before,  by  reason  of  rough  seas.  Return- 
ing miners  had  brought  suits  against  the  Arctic  Coal  Company 
^aggregating  damages   of   more   than   75,000   kroner    (about 
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$20,000)  ;  judgment,  together  with  all  costs,  would  most  prob- 
ably be  rendered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs;  many  other  cases 
were  threatened,  for  it  was  becoming  "increasingly  popular 
with  all  people  in  Norway''  to  sue  the  Company,  in  view  of  the 
attitude  of  the  courts.  The  only  way  to  cheat  certain  attach- 
ments of  the  vessel,  and  as  Mr.  Longyear  expressed  it,  "to  whip 
the  devil  around  the  stump,'*  was  to  transfer  her  to  other 
ostensible  owners.  With  this  purpose  in  mind,  arrangements 
were  made  to  transfer  her  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Turner  was  duly  appointed  manager  for  the  new  owner,  and 
was  given  a  properly-executed  power  of  attorney,  authorizing 
him  to  act  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  that  vessel. 

New  Registry-Papers.  The  United  States  Consulate 
made  out  a  certificate  to  that  effect  which  constituted  the 
registry-papers  of  the  Munroe,  This  operation  nearly  came  to 
grief  because  the  bill  of  sale  described  her  as  being  of  237  i/ioo 
tons  net,  and  396  tons  gross  capacity,  whereas  the  changes  in 
her  cabin  and  deck-space  made  since  that  original  measurement 
had  increased  her  tonnage  to  298  net  and  433  tons  gross 
capacity.  The  Government  was  very  particular  about  such 
figures,  but  after  some  hesitation  at  the  Consulate  the  difficulty 
was  overcome  by  the  Consul's  correcting  these  figures  in  ink, 
initialing  them  and  writing  an  explanation  of  his  action  to 
Washington.  Type-written  copies  were  certified  to  by  the 
Consul  and  deposited  according  to  law  in  the  Foreign  Office 
at  Kristiania;  in  order  to  put  the  matter  in  entire  good  order 
three  new  documents  were  executed  at  the  Boston  Office  and 
sent  to  Turner  to  deposit  where  they  were  required.  Lloyd's 
Registry  and  the  Norwegian  Veritas  were  also  informed  of 
the  new  ownership.  This  effectually  prevented  the  steamer's 
being  seized  and  sold  to  satisfy  court- judgments. 

The  Munroe,  with  a  big  load  of  supplies  arrived  safely  at 
Spitsbergen  on  October  6,  two  days  late.  Turner  felt  anxious 
about  her,  as,  if  she  had  met  with  disaster,  it  would  have  meant 
a  loss  of  200,000  kroner,  and  an  almost  forlorn  hope  of  re- 
placing her  and  reaching  the  island  with  a  second  cargo.  He 
wrote  from  Troms0: 
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Big  Chances.  "The  ship  is  really  not  safe  for  the  trade, 
as  she  is  forty-two  years  old  and  rotten  above  the  water-line, 
and  we  take  big  chances  every  time  we  put  men  and  goods  on 
board  her,  especially  after  the  middle  of  September,  when  the 
bad  weather  begins." 

She  returned  to  Norway  October  11,  bringing  ninety  men 
and  a  small  cargo  of  coal.  It  was  remarkable  that  she  should 
have  got  away  safely  because  the  Winter  freeze-up  had  come 
on  August  18,  earlier  than  usual.  Turner  had  word  that  the 
works,  in  consequence,  were  short  of  water.  A  pumping- 
station  had  been  improvised  in  the  valley  with  the  old  boiler 
from  the  pile-driver  and  an  old  pump  discarded  from  the 
Kzvasind.    This  helped  remedy  the  scarcity. 

Expeditious  Work.  On  the  whole,  he  was  well  satisfied 
with  the  season's  work.  The  stock-pile  had  been  entirely 
cleaned  up,  and  so  expeditiously  had  the  colliers  been  loaded 
that  at  one  time  there  had  been  less  than  100  tons  of  available 
coal.  On  some  days  2000  tons  had  been  put  on  board.  Every 
cargo  had  been  promptly  delivered.  In  six  weeks  more  than 
40,000  tons  had  been  transported  to  Norway  and  sold.  The 
equipment  at  Advent  Bay  had  never  been  in  better  shape  and 
the  organization  never  more  efficient.  "No  trouble  of  any  kind 
had  occurred  during  the  whole  year;  no  acts  of  violence  and 
no  moves  threatening  the  safety  of  life  or  property  were  made 
by  any  one.  Law  and  justice  were  administered,  and  whatever 
restraint  or  pressure  was  necessary  was  furnished  by  your 
officials  on  the  island,"  wrote  Turner  with  justifiable  pride. 

The  Lost  Lenore.  The  little  tug  Lenore,  which  had  been 
brought  across  the  Atlantic  on  the  strong  ^'shoulder"  of  the 
Kwasind,  and  from  which  so  much  usefulness  had  been  an- 
ticipated, had  entirely  failed  in  her  obligations.*  Her  boiler 
was  suffering  from  heart-disease.    It  had  been  patched  up,  and 


♦When  the  Lenore  arrived  at  Advent  Bay  she  was  launched  from  the 
"shoulder"  of  the  Kwasind,  but  the  work  was  bungled,  a  line  fouled  her 
propeller,  bent  the  shaft,  and  tore  away  the  rudder-shoe,  making  extensive 
repairs  necessary  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  season.  She  was  found  to  be  out 
of  order  in  other  ways,  and  it  was  weeks  before  she  was  used  at  all.  She 
did  not  run  a  hundred  miles  in  Spitsbergen  waters.    J.  M.  L. 
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she  managed  to  wheeze  across  to  Green  Harbor.  There  it 
broke  down,  and  she  had  to  be  towed  back,  and  it  was  found 
that  she  could  not  be  used  again  until  many  repairs  were  made 
or  a  new  boiler  was  installed. 

Hoover  Asks  for  the  Munroe.  After  the  Munroe  was 
put  out  of  commission  for  the  Winter,  her  engines  discon- 
nected, her  equipment  landed,  and  her  crew  disbanded,  Turner 
received  a  telegram  from  London  asking  the  use  of  her  in 
carrying  supplies  of  food  for  the  Belgians  under  the  Commis- 
sion organized  by  Chairman  Hoover,  acting  for  the  American 
and  Spanish  Ambassadors.  He  was  obliged  to  reply  in  the 
negative  because  she  was  in  no  shape  for  such  service  and  no 
insurance  could  be  taken  out  for  her  if  she  were.  She  was 
poorly-designed  and  equipped  for  such  use,  was  not  of  draft 
suitable  to  enter  most  of  the  ports  on  the  east  coast  of  Belgium 
or  the  north  of  France,  and  if  she  were  lost  she  could  not  be 
replaced,  and  that  would  cause  great  difficulty  in  reaching 
Spitsbergen  July  i ,  when  the  first  ship  was  to  be  sent  up. 

Regretfully  Refused.  On  the  other  hand.  Turner 
realized  that  the  Belgians  were  in  dire  need,  and  he  thought 
it  would  be  fine  to  do  something  to  help  them ;  but  he  felt  sure 
that  as  soon  as  the  needs  of  the  committee  were  known  suitable 
vessels  would  be  forthcoming  which  would  give  them  much 
better  satisfaction  than  the  Munroe  could. 

In  his  letter  relating  these  circumstances  he  went  on  to  say : 

Turner's  Account  of  the  Munroe.  *The  fact  is  we  are 
quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  Munroe.  We  have 
been  forced  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  safe  to  transport  men 
in  her  in  the  Fall,  as  she  has  now  reached  a  point  where  she  is 
rapidly  disintegrating.  She  was  on  the  slip  twice  this  Sum- 
mer, but  now  is  leaking  so  badly  that  she  will  have  to  be 
pumped  out  three  times  a  week  to  keep  her  afloat  this  Winter. 
When  I  came  down  on  her  the  last  time  she  encountered  very 
heavy  weather  indeed,  and  was  very  badly  strained ;  the  captain 
and  chief  engineer  had  doubts  as  to  whether  she  w^ould  get 
through,  as  she  was  leaking  so  badly  that  all  her  pumps  would 
not  handle  the  water,  and  she  was  pretty  heavy  when  she  finally 
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came  into  port.  Her  next  trip  up  she  ran  into  a  hurricane,  and 
was  badly  strained  again.  From  what  we  can  see  and  deduce, 
the  bohs  holding  the  old  planking  under  her  new  ice-sheathing 
have  given  away  and  pulled  out  of  the  old  rotten  ribs,  so  that  her 
seams  are  opening  up,  and  she  is  losing  all  her  stiffness.  New 
bolts  (500)  were  put  in  the  old  planking  before  the  last  lot 
of  ice-sheathing  was  put  on  by  Burrall  just  on  her  bottom,  in 
the  Winter  of  1908- 1909,  but  the  first  lot  put  on  in  T^nsberg 
in  1907  had  no  new  bolts  under  it.  This  is  probably  where  the 
failure  now  is. 

^'Calking  the  ice-sheathing  will  not  remedy  it,  and  the  only 
way  would  be  to  rip  off  all  the  upper  oak  sheathing,  re-bolt  the 
old  planking  to  the  ribs,  plug  the  nail  and  spike  holes  in  the 
pine  planking,  and  put  the  ice-sheathing  back  on  again.  This 
would  be  very  expensive,  and  in  view  of  your  present  plans  not 
justified.  On  the  other  hand,  either  she  must  be  repaired  in 
this  way  or  else  be  condemned  and  abandoned — there  seem  to 
be  no  alternatives,  except  to  sell  her  and  'pass  the  buck'  on  to 
the  new  owner.  We  have  never  been  able  to  get  an  offer  of  any 
kind  for  her  here.  If  you  have  any  idea  that  you  could  find 
a  purchaser,  we  recommend  that  you  try  at  once,  before  she 
is  too  far  gone." 

By  putting  in  an  extra  pump  he  thought  she  might  be  used 
in  the  Spring,  but  in  the  bad  Autumn  weather,  as  she  was 
straining  and  working  in  every  joint,  it  would  be  very  risky  to 
send  her  up  to  Spitsbergen. 

A  cablegram  from  Boston  read: 

Winter-Arrangements  Made.  "If  advisable,  shut  down 
and  sell  supplies."  Winter-arrangements,  however,  had  been 
all  made.  Food-stuffs  and  other  supplies  were  sufficient  for 
the  Winter.  The  crew  that  had  gone  up  consisted  of  120  men, 
half  the  size  of  the  force  working  there  the  year  before. 
Turner  wrote  that  this  number  w^as  too  small  for  proper 
economy  in  overhead  charges,  but  would  be  sufficient  to  carry 
on  fairly  well-balanced  mining-operations.  The  organization 
on  the  Island  was  excellent,  and  he  thought  that  this  crew 
should  get  as  much  coal  during  the  Winter  as  the  crew  of 
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209,  working  there  in  1912-13,  or  the  crew  of  235  in  1913-14 
got.  "This,"  he  said,  "would  be  on  account  of  the  mine's 
being  better  opened  up,  the  organization  in  better  trim,  and  the 
exploration,  development  and  construction-work's  being 
stopped."  The  miners  were  the  most  carefully-selected  lot  of 
men  that  ever  over-wintered  there.  He  thought  that  the  opera- 
tion during  the  Winter  should  make  them  "absolutely  certain 
of  what  the  property  could  do  in  the  way  of  production  per 
man." 

Unless  the  mine  were  seized  by  some  hostile  power  he 
thought  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  change  their  plans  except 
at  very  heavy  financial  loss."  The  Norwegian  banks  had  re- 
sumed business  as  before  the  War,  and  there  was  no  further 
difficulty  in  procuring  funds.    So  the  matter  was  left. 


XVII.  CORPORATION  CHANGES 

I.  OUTWITTING  THE  HOSTILE  NORWEGIANS 

DURING  Mr.  Longyear's  brief  stay  at  the  camp  in 
July,  and  on  his  return  to  Troms0,  he  and  the  staff 
evolved  a  scheme  for  outwitting  the  Norwegian  au- 
thorities in  their  persistent  efforts  to  get  control  of  the  Com- 
pany's affairs.  As  Turner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Boston,  "The 
attitude  of  the  Norwegian  Government,  press,  and  public,  re- 
mains hostile  to  your  interests,  as  has  always  been  the  case. 
Norwegian  officials  have  done  everything  possible  to  make 
operations  difficult  for  you.  The  Norwegian  Government  at 
Kristiania  now  furnishes  a  lawyer  free  of  cost  practically  to 
any  one  who  cares  to  institute  suit  against  you,  and  we  have 
never  as  yet  had  a  ruling  or  decision  in  our  favor  in  the  Troms0 
courts,  regardless  of  right,  justice,  or  equity.  The  open  and 
flagrant  bias  and  prejudice  of  these  courts  in  North  Norway 
is  something  difficult  for  you  in  America  to  realize  or  under- 
stand, and  in  fact,  it  seems  incredible  that  such  things  could 
exist  to  such  a  marked  extent  in  any  civilized  country." 

A  Legal  Transfer.  The  Company  took  legal  measures  to 
withdraw  entirely  from  Norwegian  jurisdiction.  The  first 
step  we  have  already  indicated :  the  Munroe  was  now  owned  by 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  was  no  longer  in  danger 
of  confiscation.  The  second  step  is  shown  by  the  following 
agreement,  executed  on  October  i,  19 14,  between  the  Arctic 
Coal  Company,  *'a  Corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of 
West  Virginia,  having  its  principal  offices  and  place  of  busi- 
ness in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  Ayer  and  Longyear,  a 
partnership,  of  Boston": 

'WITNESSETH,  That,  Whereas  said  ARTIC  COAL 
COMPANY  is  indebted  to  AYER  AND  LONGYEAR  for 
certain  sums  of  money  advanced  to  it  by  said  AYER  AND 
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LONGYEAR,  and  whereas  it  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  said 
indebtedness  shall  be  reduced  in  manner  and  form  herein  men- 
tioned : 

"NOW  THEN,  ARCTIC  COAL  COMPANY  hereby 
leases  to  AYER  AND  LONGYEAR  for  a  period  of  one  year 
from  the  date  hereof,  all  its  mines,  installation,  equipment,  and 
everything  pertaining  to  the  mining  and  shipment  of  coal,  now 
situated  at  Advent  Bay,  Island  of  West  Spitsbergen  : 

"AYER  AND  LONGYEAR  agree  hereby  to  assume  the 
obligations  arising  from  all  contracts  now  in  force  between 
ARCTIC  COAL  COMPANY  and  its  employees  at  Advent 
Bay  or  elsewhere,  on  and  from  the  date  hereof : 

"AYER  AND  LONGYEAR  agree  to  operate  said  mines 
to  their  fullest  capacity  during  the  period  of  this  lease,  and  to 
render  to  ARCTIC  COAL  COMPANY  a  monthly  report  of 
coal  production  and  the  cost  thereof,  of  all  contracts  for  the 
sale  of  such  coal  and  delivery  of  same,  and  to  render  at  the 
termination  of  this  lease  a  full  and  complete  accoiuiting  arising 
out  of  the  tenure,  operation,  and  sales  by  said  AYER  AND 
LONGYEAR  during  the  term  of  this  lease : 

"It  is  mutually  agreed  that  any  and  all  net  profits  accruing 
from  such  tenure,  operation  and  sales  by  AYER  AND  LONG- 
YEAR  shall  be  applied  on  account  to  the  liquidation  of  said 
indebtedness  of  ARCTIC  COAL  COMPANY,  to  AYER 
AND  LONGYEAR  above  mentioned." 

On  the  same  date,  Ayer  and  Longyear,  the  new  lessees,  in- 
formed Turner  that  they  were  taking  over  as  from  that  day 
"the  entire  operation  of  the  mines  and  the  disposition  of  their 
output,  assuming  all  existing  contractual  obligations  of  the 
Company  for  a  period  of  one  year."  He  was  confirmed  in 
the  management  of  that  property  on  their  account,  and  author- 
ized to  open  such  bank-accounts,  either  in  Norway  or  in  Eng- 
land or  in  both  countries,  either  in  their  name  or  in  his  own 
as  agent,  to  sign  all  letters  and  documents  on  their  behalf,  with 
full  power  of  substitution  and  delegation  of  authority,  and 
otherwise  to  act  for  them  conformably  to  the  above  contract. 
It  was  a  clever  and  perfectly  justifiable  maneuver. 
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Title  to  the  Staff-house.  Turner  immediately  made 
arrangements  to  clear  up  the  title  to  the  staff -house  in  Troms^. 
At  first  its  register  was  transferred  so  as  to  stand  in  the  name 
of  Carl  S.  Saether,  but  that  put  the  property  entirely  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  owners,  and,  as  Turner  wrote,  **outside  of  the 
protection  that  you  have  on  account  of  your  knowledge  of 
Saether's  character  and  record,''  might  cause  difficulty  in  es- 
tablishing a  claim  to  it. 

The  plan  discussed  at  Longyear  City  was  to  allow  Saether 
to  take  the  property  over  by  assuming  the  mortgages,  guar- 
anteeing periodic  payments  on  account,  Ayer  and  Longyear 
to  be  protected  in  part  by  a  promissory  note  and  in  part  by  a 
second  mortgage,  the  expectation  being  that  Saether  would 
soon  be  able  to  sell  it.  The  War,  however,  had  made  money 
hard  to  obtain,  and  Saether  was  unable  to  borrow  enough  to 
put  the  deal  through. 

End  of  Corporate  Ownership.  Another  plan  was  dis- 
cussed whereby,  for  instance,  Mr.  Bentinck-Smith  or  Charles 
F.  Ayer,  some  one  connected  with  the  Boston  Office,  though 
neither  Mr.  Frederick  Ayer  nor  Mr.  Longyear,  should  apply  to 
the  King  of  Norway  for  permission  to  own  property  in  that 
country,  and  take  over  the  staff-house  as  a  summer  residence. 
The  Company's  attorneys  thought  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  making  that  arrangement.  Such  a  petition  addressed  to  the 
King  would  go  through  the  Governor  of  the  Province,  and  did 
not  require  the  signature  of  the  applicant.  When  the  title  was 
thus  secured  without  danger  of  attachment  by  reason  of  the 
ownership  of  Ayer  and  Longyear,  it  could  be  *'optioned"  to 
Saether  or  to  some  real-estate  agent  for  sale.  These  documents 
and  transfers  were  merely  matters  of  form,  and  Turner  so  ar- 
ranged them  that  there  would  be  little  or  no  difference  in  their 
actual  operations  and  proceedings  on  the  Island.  But  he  rea- 
lized that,  in  view  of  the  liability  of  heavy  judgments  in  suits 
already  on  trial  or  in  those  appealed,  it  was  essential  that  all 
semblance  of  corporate  ownership  in  Norway  should  cease. 
Henceforth,  since  he  himself  would  establish  his  offices  in 
London,  and  the  owners  of  the  mines  had  absolutely  no  prop- 
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erty  in  Norway,  all  further  suits  would  have  to  be  tried  in  the 
United  States. 

Sale  of  the  Staff-house.  The  outcome  of  the  matter 
was  that  the  staff-house,  bought  in  1912,  was  sold  in  1915  for 
1 7,300  kroner,  4,800  kroner  more  than  it  cost.  No  repairs  or 
betterments  had  been  made  on  it.  All  the  furniture  and  fit- 
tings were  taken  down  to  the  office  and  put  on  sale.  So  that 
property  was  snatched  from  the  greedy  Vikings.  In  1921 
Saether  wrote  that  this  property  had  increased  in  value  to 
60,000  kroner. 

In  order  to  keep  the  Coal  Company's  bank-deposits  out  of 
the  clutches  of  the  authorities,  he  transferred  the  money  he 
had  on  hand  in  the  Privatbank  at  Trondhjem,  a  commercial  in- 
stitution, to  a  savings-bank,  to  remain  on  interest  for  six 
months  and  then  be  subject  to  withdrawal  on  demand,  being 
subject  only  to  the  written  order  of  John  M.  Longyear  or  of 
the  European  manager  for  Ayer  and  Longyear.  That  amount 
was  safe  for  nine  months.  He  deposited  the  monies  of  the 
Arctic  Steamship  Company  in  the  savings-department  of  the 
Troms0  bank,  with  an  extra  sum  of  25,000  kroner.  He  ex- 
pected to  go  through  the  year  without  further  drawing  on  the 
Boston  owners,  unless  possibly  a  small  advance  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  shipping  season,  when  payments  would  be  due  on 
the  colliers;  but  that  would  be  only  in  case  sufficient  payments 
were  not  received  for  sales  of  coal.  He  advised  Ayer  and 
Longyear  to  give  up  all  attempts  to  operate  the  three  tracts 
of  coal-land  at  Spitsbergen  standing  in  their  name  and  pos- 
sibly to  drop  them. 

This  move  to  evacuate  Norway  entirely  effectually  blocked 
the  attempt  of  the  Norwegians  to  make  the  Americans  "regis- 
ter'* in  Troms0,  and  removed  all  their  property  from  Nor- 
wegian jurisdiction. 

One  other  piece  of  important  business  he  attempted  to  regu- 
late. He  addressed  a  letter  to  the  telegraph  management  at 
Kristiania  asking  if  it  would  not  be  possible  to  withdraw  or 
modify  the  order  promulgated  by  that  Department  refusing  to 
transmit  code-messages  to  and  from  Spitsbergen.    He  wrote: 
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Turner's  Plea  to  the  Telegrafstyrelse.  "While  we 
are  aware  that  on  account  of  the  War  similar  rules  have  become 
necessary  between  belligerent  countries,  still  we  can  not  see 
the  necessity  at  this  time  of  such  a  rule  between  Norway  and 
Spitsbergen,  especially  during  the  Winter,  when  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  any  one  to  go  to  or  come  from  Spitsbergen,  for 
any  ship  to  navigate  Spitsbergen  waters,  or  for  any  post  to  go 
in  or  come  out. 

"On  account  of  the  extremely  high  rate  (one  franc  per 
word)  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for  us  to  continue  to  telegraph 
regularly  in  uncoded  messages,  and  we  have  therefore  been 
forced  to  telegraph  our  Spitsbergen  office  as  follows :  'Account 
present  telegraphic  rules,  discontinue  all  messages.  Telegraph 
us  January  4th/ 

"Being  thus  cut  off  entirely  from  all  telegraphic  communica- 
tion with  Norway  will  work  a  great  hardship  during  the  long 
Winter  with  the  136  persons  now  wintering  at  Advent  Bay, 
125  of  whom  are  Norwegians  or  Scandinavians,  as  the  con- 
duct of  affairs  and  general  business  at  our  village  is  impeded, 
news  and  information  will  be  lacking  in  Advent  Bay,  and  mes- 
sages to  this  office  regarding  payments  of  sums  of  money  to 
wives  and  families  of  men  at  Advent  Bay  will  be  interfered 
with.  Likewise,  we  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
probably  over  95%  of  the  paid  Winter  messages  sent  from 
your  Green  Harbor  station  are  sent  to  us,  and  that  about  80% 
of  the  entire  Winter  population  of  the  Spitsbergen  archipelago 
lives  at  Advent  Bay  and  is  directly  affected  by  this  order. 

"In  view  of  the  special  conditions  existing  in  Spitsbergen, 
and  of  the  points  outlined  above,  we  ask  if  this  matter  can  not 
be  adjusted  without  unreasonable  delay  so  that  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  resume  the  sending  of  coded  messages  between  our 
offices  at  Advent  Bay  and  Norway. 

"To  emphasize  our  claim  for  consideration  in  this  matter, 
we  might  point  out  that  your  books  will  show  that  in  the  one 
year  between  October  i,  1913  and  September  30,  1914,  we  paid 
3990.95  kroner  for  messages  sent  by  us  from  Spitsbergen  to 
Norway  through  your  Green  Harbor  station,  and  a  very  large 
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sum,  the  amount  of  which  we  have  not  at  hand  at  the  moment, 
for  messages  from  Troms0  to  Spitsbergen." 

Petition  to  Minister  Schmedeman.  He  also  petitioned 
Mr.  Albert  S.  Schmedeman,  United  States  Minister  to  Norway, 
to  enter  a  protest  in  which  he  gave  additional  reasons  for  the 
rescinding  of  the  order.    He  wrote : 

**We  may  say  that  in  addition  to  weekly  statements  of 
progress  and  production,  it  is  necessary  for  our  accounting  de- 
partments in  Boston,  Troms^,  and  Spitsbergen  to  exchange 
long  monthly  telegrams  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting 
monthly  balances  and  cost-statements,  and  we  have  a  special 
code  covering  this.  To  follow  the  present  rule,  and  telegraph 
all  this  in  plain  English  even  spelling  out  all  figures  in  words, 
would  not  only  involve  a  prohibitive  cost,  but  would  also  re- 
veal and  tend  to  make  public  property  information  of  a  highly 
private  character. 

'Therefore  you  can  see  that  the  ruling  of  the  Telegraph 
Department  interferes  with  and  embarrasses  us  very  much 
more  than  we  have  admitted  in  our  letter  to  that  Department, 
in  which  we  have  raised  the  question  of  cost  alone,  and  as  we 
are  the  only  people  using  the  Ingo-Green  Harbor  service,  this 
rule  was  aimed  directly  at  us  and  affects  only  us. 

"This  service  is  of  course  entirely  through  neutral  coun- 
tries. The  Ingo-Green  Harbor  service  is  Norwegian  internal 
service;  and  is  in  no  sense  international;  whereas  the  Green 
Harbor- Advent  Bay  service,  if  it  is  international,  is  between 
Norwegian  and  American  soils.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  requires 
a  good  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  see  how  private  telegrams 
between  our  two  offices  could  affect  or  concern  the  warring 
nations,  and  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Nor- 
wegian Department  is  only  taking  advantage  of  the  present 
European  situation  to  find  an  excuse  for  their  action,  and  that 
we  are  being  deliberately  victimized.  You  probably  know 
the  situation  in  Spitsbergen  well  enough  to  realize  that  infor- 
mation regarding  our  operations  on  the  island  would  be  ex- 
tremely welcome  in  official  circles  in  Christiania,  and  that  if 
we  should  continue  to  telegraph  as  the  Department  has  or- 
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dered  we  shall,  such  information  covering  the  greater  part  of 
a  year  would  be  in  their  possession. 

"We  have  a  contract  with  the  Norwegian  Government, 
good  until  1923,  in  which  it  agrees  to  furnish  us  with  daily 
Spitsbergen  service,  if  necessary,  at  one  franc  per  word.  Noth- 
ing is  said  about  code-words.  The  present  order,  while  it  is 
dated  Christiania,  September  16,  was  not  called  to  our  attention 
until  after  the  middle  of  October,  when  our  last  ship  had  left 
Spitsbergen,  and  it  became  certain  that  all  communication  ex- 
cept by  wireless  was  cut  off  until  next  June.  Why  were  we 
allowed,  in  the  face  of  the  order  dated  September  14,  to  send 
code-messages  from  here  on  September  15,  16,  21  and  27  and 
October  i,  3,  6  and  12,  to  Spitsbergen,  and  why  was  our  Spits- 
bergen office  allowed  to  telegraph  us  in  code  on  September  20, 
22,  25,  and  29,  and  again  on  October  6,  8,  and  12?  The  an- 
swer of  course  is  that  had  we  known  of  the  change  we  would 
have  arranged  a  system  of  telegraphing  in  English  text  which 
would  have  met  the  requirements,  and  still  have  been  semi- 
secret.  We  are  forced  to  protest  against  the  present  ruling  of 
the  Government." 

Necessary  Economies.  Among  the  economies  made  by 
Turner,  in  accordance  with  the  formulated  plan,  were,  besides 
giving  up  the  Troms0  office  and  warehouse,  the  discharge  of 
the  captain  and  engineer  of  the  Munroe,  and  dismissing  every 
employee  who  was  not  absolutely  necessary.  Gilson,  who  was 
an  excellent  manager,  went  to  the  States  and  Whitman,  who 
was  "an  exceptionally  good  man,"  was  sent  home.  Turner 
wrote  to  the  Company  announcing  these  changes,  and  suggest- 
ing others. 

2.  THE  NEW  CORPORATION 

Turner  carried  out  his  drastic  program  at  Tromsj2(,  leaving 
no  slightest  detail  at  loose  ends.  He  sailed  for  London  early 
in  January,  191 5.  While  there  he  received  a  delayed  letter 
from  Mr.  Longyear,  who  suggested  "robbing  the  mine" :  that 
meant  getting  coal  from  the  pillars  that  supported  the  roof, 
even  at  the  risk  of  letting  it  fall  in.    Turner  replied : 
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"Robbing  the  Mine/'  "Regarding  your  suggestion  of 
robbing  the  mine,  you  will  understand  that  this  is  practically 
what  we  are  doing  this  Winter,  as  no  development  or  explora- 
tion of  any  kind  is  going  on.  Our  results  at  the  end  of  the 
Winter  will  be  the  answer  to  your  question." 

He  reported  that  word  had  come  from  Tromsji  that  the 
Munroe,  still  tied  up,  was  leaking  less.  "It  seems  a  peculiarity 
of  wooden  vessels,''  he  said,  "that  the  longer  they  are  tied  up 
in  quiet  water  the  less  the  seams  remain  open.  It  may  be  that 
she  will  be  comparatively  tight  by  next  Summer,  but,  of  course, 
rough  weather  will  open  her  seams  again.  We  are  in  doubt  as 
to  what  to  do  with  this  ship  next  Summer." 

Turner  Returns  to  the  United  States.  He  sailed 
for  America  on  the  Liisitania  on  January  i6,  and  reached  New 
York  January  23.  During  the  short  time  that  he  was  in  the 
United  States  he  had  many  conferences  with  Mr.  Longyear, 
Bentinck-Smith  and  the  other  officials  of  the  Company.  While 
he  was  in  New  York,  after  a  visit  to  his  Lansing  home,  he 
brought  up  the  question  which  he  had  discussed  with  the  Com- 
pany's attorney  as  to  the  individual  liability  of  the  lessees  of  the 
Arctic  Coal  Company's  property.  It  seemed  to  both  of  them 
very  serious.  Bentinck-Smith  wrote  Mr.  Longyear  that  he 
thought  it  was  "inadvisable  for  either  him  or  Mr.  Ayer  to  have 
contracts  entered  into  in  their  name  which  involved  such  per- 
sonal liability,  particularly  in  view  of  the  disturbed  business- 
conditions.*'  As  a  result  of  this,  the  lease  of  all  the  Arctic  Coal 
Company's  "mines,  installation,  equipment,  and  everything  per- 
taining to  the  mining  and  shipment  of  coal,  now  situate  at  Ad- 
vent Bay,  Island  of  West  Spitsbergen,"  was  assigned  and  trans- 
ferred  on  March  5  from  Ayer  and  Longyear  to  "Ayer  and 
Longyear.  Incorporated."  When  announcement  of  this  change 
in  the  lease  was  announced  to  the  Department  of  State,  about 
six  weeks  later,  the  first  query  broached  there  was:  "What 
proof  is  there  or  have  we  that  Ayer  and  Longyear,  Incorpor- 
ated, is  an  American  corporation?" 

State  Department  Taking  Nothing  for  Granted. 
When  Nathaniel  Wilson  assured  the  solicitor  that  it  might  be 
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taken  for  granted  that  the  new  corporation  was  also  an  Ameri- 
can corporation,  the  reply  was :  "Nothing  of  that  sort  is  taken 
for  granted,"  and  they  insisted  that  "the  very  foundation  of 
any  action  by  the  Department  is  the  citizenship  of  the  company 
for  which  it  intervenes."  Mr.  Wilson  wrote  the  secretary  of 
the  Arctic  Coal  Company,  Bentinck-Smith : — "In  a  word,  if 
the  Department  is  to  be  asked  to  do  anythmg  for  Ayer  and 
Longyear,  Incorporated,  there  must  be  authentic  evidence  of 
the  existence  and  organization  of  the  new  corporation,  such  as 
has  always  been  on  file  in  respect  of  the  Arctic  Coal  Company." 

Unduly  Suspicious.  The  solicitor  also  queried  the 
"strangely  informal  and  scrappy"  character  of  the  transfers, 
considering  the  importance  of  the  business  and  the  obscurity  of 
the  transaction,  and  the  unexplained  change  in  the  identity  of 
the  interest  on  behalf  of  which  the  Department  has  so  long 
been  exercising  its  influence."  In  consequence  of  this  hesita- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Department,  Wilson  advised  that  if  any 
requests  were  to  be  made  to  the  State  Department,  proofs  of 
the  incorporation  and  organization  must  be  obtained  and  pre- 
sented, the  present  lessee  duly  authenticated  according  to  the 
laws  under  which  action  was  taken,  whether  of  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, or  West  Virginia.  Wilson  thought  that  the  Depart- 
ment would  certainly  regard  it  as  very  surprising  that  so  long 
a  time  had  elapsed  since  the  act  of  incorporation  had  been 
effected. 

Act  of  Incorporation.  The  Act  of  Incorporation  was 
certificated  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  witnessed  by  a  notary  public.  It 
permitted  the  new  corporation  "to  buy,  sell,  and  transport  coal 
and  other  minerals,  and  buy  charter  and  operate  vessels,  and 
engage  in  the  shipping  of  coal  and  other  minerals  and  any  busi- 
ness incidental  thereto." 

Simple  Explanation.  The  mystery  about  these  trans- 
actions was  very  simple.  The  Arctic  Coal  Company  was  prac- 
tically Ayer  and  Longyear  with  a  kite-tail  of  Norwegians  as 
small  stock-holders,  only  one  of  whom  ever  made  any  com- 
plaint as  to  the  way  the  business  was  handled.    Ayer  and  Long- 
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year  were  Ayer  and  Longyear,  Incorporated,  both  the  latter 
being  the  men  who  furnished  the  capital  in  equal  shares;  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  apparent  juggling  was  merely  to  compel 
the  Norwegian  Government  to  have  cooked-up  law-suits,  in- 
stigated by  it,  fairly  instead  of  unfairly  tried.  There  was  ab- 
solutely no  attempt  to  avoid  legitimate  debts;  but,  as  was 
natural,  these  capitalists  had  no  intention  of  being  treated  in  a 
way  devoid  of  all  equity. 

The  Secretary's  Explanation.  Mr.  Bentinck-Smith 
explained  the  matter  in  a  dignified  letter  to  Mr.  Nathaniel  Wil- 
son.   He  said: 

"In  view  of  the  very  large  sums  of  money  that  Messrs. 
Ayer  and  Longyear  had  advanced  to  the  Company,  the  lease 
of  the  property  was  made  to  them  for  greater  security  and  to 
insure  the  return  of  these  moneys  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment under  their  own  direct  supervision.  This  is  substantially 
set  forth  in  the  lease.  An  additional  consideration  was  the 
desire  to  keep  the  title  to  our  properties  on  Spitsbergen  distinct 
from  the  business-operations,  and  to  avoid  the  claims  and  liti- 
gation that  frequently  arise  from  mercantile  transactions  be- 
coming an  apparent  lien  on,  or  affecting  in  any  way  the  title 
to,  Arctic  Coal  Company's  property. 

"We  have  the  suspicion,  whether  justified  or  not,  that  a 
good  many  of  the  actions  that  we  regard  as  unfriendly,  were 
caused  by  the  desire  to  create  as  many  claims,  and,  if  possible, 
judgments,  against  Arctic  Coal  Company  as  could  be,  and  either 
make  operations  by  this  Company  impossible,  or  in  some  man- 
ner establish  claims  against  the  title  to  our  Spitsbergen  prop- 
erties. To  avoid  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  Arctic  Coal  Com- 
pany has  withdrawn  from  Norway  and  ceased  to  do  business 
there.  If  any  business  is  transacted  there  it  would  be  done  by 
Ayer  and  Longyear,  Incorporated,  or  more  likely  by  this  Com- 
pany's selling  agent;  though  this  Company,  even,  hopes  and 
expects  to  make  its  contracts  and  transact  its  business  outside 
of  Norway. 

No  Real  Change.  "I  think  this  is  substantially  the  way 
Mr.  Turner  presented  the  matter  to  you  when  last  in  Washing- 
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ton.  In  other  respects  the  condition  of  Arctic  Coal  Company 
is  changed  nowise.  It  has  parted  with  none  of  its  property 
except  some  chattels  for  which  it  had  no  use,  and  has  not  in 
any  way  parted  with  title  to  its  Spitsbergen  real  estate.  The 
date  of  October  ist  represented  the  close  of  the  shipping  sea- 
son and  of  the  Summer's  business  of  Arctic  Coal  Company,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Ayer  and  Longyear,  and  sub- 
sequently their  assignees,  Ayer  and  Longyear,  Incorporated, 
expect  to  make  collections  for  any  coal-sales  in  191 5,  the  pay- 
roll from  this  date  on  and  other  bills  were  assumed  by  these 
gentlemen  and  their  assigns. 

"The  exact  financial  details  and  the  assumption  of  the 
Ayer  and  Longyear  lease  of  October  i  by  Ayer  and  Longyear, 
Incorporated,  could  not  be  completed  until  Mr.  Turner's  arrival 
here,  which  you  know  was  not  till  the  end  of  February.  That 
is  the  reason  for  the  matter  not  having  been  presented  to  the 
State  Department  through  you  at  an  earlier  date.  Since  then 
a  good  many  papers  in  connection  with  this  transaction  have 
been  lost,  as  all  of  Mr.  Turner's  baggage,  including  all  the 
documents  that  he  carried  with  him,  went  down  with  the 
Lusitania." 

3.  ATTEMPT  TO  SEIZE  THE  MUNROE 

In  the  early  Spring  an  attempt  was  made  to  seize  the 
Munroe,  although  she  was  in  the  name  of  an  American  citizen 
and  flew  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  When  Ayer  and  Longyear, 
Incorporated,  applied  to  the  State  Department  at  Washington 
for  release  of  the  vessel,  the  correspondence  relating  to  the 
corporation,  as  instanced  above,  showing  how  the  solicitor 
was  affected  by  the  "mystery." 

On  March  17,  Wilson  wrote  to  the  Honorable  William 
J.  Bryan,  Secretary  of  State,  informing  him  that  this  steamer, 
"duly  documented  as  an  American  vessel  and  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  United  States,"  was  held  by  the  Norwegian 
authorities  at  Troms0  and  forbidden  to  leave  that  port;  that 
an  official  seal  had  been  placed  on  her  rudder  so  that  it  was  im- 
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possible  for  her  owner  or  his  agents  to  move  her.  After  re- 
hearsing the  circumstances  of  her  ownership  he  proceeded : 

Neutrality  of  the  Steamer.  "Inasmuch  as  the  na- 
tionahty  of  the  steamer  and  the  ownership  are  plainly  shown 
by  the  correspondence  referred  to  and  by  the  action  of  the  De- 
partment, and  inasmuch  as  the  proceedings  of  the  Norwegian 
authorities  are  asserted  to  be  arbitrary  and  unlawful  and  with- 
out any  probable  or  sufficient  cause,  and  as  the  seizure  of  the 
vessel  and  her  detention  are  likely  to  cause  irreparable  injury 
to  the  owner,  application  is  made  and  the  request  respectfully 
urged  that  the  Department  will  direct  the  Consul  General  or 
request  the  American  Minister  at  Christiania  to  ascertain  and 
report  immediately  by  cable  the  cause  of  the  seizure  and  de- 
tention of  the  vessel,  and  to  obtain  its  immediate  release,  and 
to  seek  an  explanation  of  the  Norwegian  authorities  of  the 
proceedings  against  the  vessel  and  indemnity  for  the  injuries 
the  owner  has  already  suffered  and  those  that  may  hereafter 
result  to  him. 

"There  is  a  great  and  increasing  demand  for  neutral  ton- 
nage. Freight-rates  are  high  and  will  probably  be  higher,  and 
the  owner's  need  for  the  use  of  the  steamer  and  the  opportuni- 
ties he  will  have  for  profitable  employment  are  of  immediate 
importance." 

Hesitation  of  the  State  Department.  Wilson  ex- 
plained to  Bentinck-Smith  the  reason  for  the  hesitation  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  interfere.  The  first  point 
was  that  it  would  probably  be  asserted  that  the  claim  sued  was 
in  rem  against  the  vessel  and  followed  the  vessel,  the  change  o.f 
ownership  the  August  previous  did  not  release  the  vessel  from 
the  liability  of  being  libelled  and  seized.  Had  the  State  De- 
partment been  certain  that  it  was  held  for  a  claim  against  the 
Company  and  not  for  services  to  the  ship  or  for  supplies  taken 
on  board  or  for  work  done,  it  would  have  made  a  demand 
for  immediate  release,  but  it  "would  not  make  such  a  demand 
while  in  the  dark  as  to  the  facts." 

It  was  pointed  out  that  "as  the  vessel  was  engaged  in  whal- 
ing, it  was  not  entitled  to  American  registry  under  the  act  of 
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August  18,  1914."  Wilson  informed  the  Company  that  the 
signal  letters  L  D  W  N,  which  the  Department  of  Commerce 
declared  was  as  good  as  registry  but  did  not  constitute  regis- 
try, might  be  forwarded  by  mail  to  the  American  Consul  Gen- 
eral at  Kristiania.  Fortunately  Mr.  Neilsen,  who  knew  so 
much  of  the  Company's  affairs,  happened  to  be  in  Washington, 
and  but  for  his  influence  nothing  could  have  been  started  for 
days;  it  was  made  manifest  that  the  vessel  was,  as  a  matter 
of  law,  entitled  to  admission  under  American  registry,  for 
while  she  was  described  as  a  whaling-ship,  she  was  engaged  and 
had  been  for  years  in  trade  with  foreign  countries. 

The  Department  Moves  at  Last.  Up  to  June  no  pres- 
sure had  moved  the  Norwegian  authorities  at  Tromsj2(.  The 
State  Department,  finally  satisfied  that  the  American  registra- 
tion was  all  right,  cabled  to  its  Minister  at  Kristiania,  and  at 
his  instigation  the  Norwegian  Government  telegraphed  to  the 
court  at  Troms^  to  release  the  ship.  The  judge  was  reported 
to  have  thanked  God  that  the  Norwegian  courts  could  not  be 
influenced  by  any  pressure  of  that  kind.  Turner,  who  was  back 
in  London  at  that  time,  wrote  that  he  was  much  amused  at  the 
''high  moral  tone  of  this  utterance'*  when  he  knew  that  those 
courts  were  "about  the  rottenest  on  earth." 

He  was  in  a  great  quandary  what  to  do,  for  the  retention 
of  the  Munroe,  if  it  should  last  into  July,  would  prevent  him 
from  relieving  the  wintering  crew  and  transporting  the  Sum- 
mer men  to  the  island ;  the  Company  for  the  first  time  had  no 
ships  in  time-charter.    They  were  indeed  "pretty  well  tied  up." 

He  urged  Ayer  and  Longyear,  Incorporated,  to  persuade 
the  State  Department  to  bring  still  more  pressure  on  the  case. 
"If  we  get  this  vessel  released,"  he  wrote  ("even  on  humani- 
tarian grounds,  for  the  relief  of  marooned  Norwegian  citizens 
on  Spitsbergen),  if  only  for  three  months,  it  would  help." 


XVIII.  WAR  TIMES 

I.  THE  LUSITANIA  DISASTER 

TURNER  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  Lusitania.  As 
all  the  world  knows,  this  stately  ship  was  torpedoed 
on  May  7,  191 5.  Mr.  Longyear  was  at  Los  Angeles, 
and  received  a  wire  from  his  Marquette  office  announcing  the 
disaster,  and  stating  that  Scott  Turner's  name  was  not  re- 
ported among  the  survivors.  Mr.  Longyear  replied  that  he 
would  go  East  immediately  if  he  could  do  anything,  and  or- 
dered that  every  possible  effort  be  made  to  get  news. 

Turner,  Feared  Lost,  Safe.  Later,  the  same  day,  came 
another  telegram  asking  Mr.  Longyear  to  cable  any  one  he 
knew  in  London  to  find  out  if  possibly  he  were  alive,  and  still 
later  that  day  he  received  another  telegram:  "Mrs.  Turner 
wires  Scott  is  safe;  had  cable  from  him  at  Queenstown."  Still 
other  telegrams  came  to  the  same  effect.  Bentinck-Smith  wrote 
on  the  loth  that  up  to  half  past  two  o'clock,  when  as  it  was  sup- 
posed the  Cunard  Company  had  published  the  final  lists,  they 
were  unable  to  get  any  definite  information,  and  they  began 
consideration  of  what  steps  to  take  in  case  the  worst  had  hap- 
pened; but  that  very  morning  they  got  a  cable  from  London 
from  Turner  himself  saying  that  he  was  safe,  though  all  his 
luggage  was  lost,  including  important  letters  and  documents 
and  asking  for  immediate  despatch  of  copies. 

In  due  time  Mr.  Longyear  received  a  long  letter  from 
Turner,  dated  London,  May  13.  He  gives  the  following  de- 
scription of  his  experiences: 

Turner's  Account  of  the  Tragedy.  "Probably  you 
have  seen  much  discussion  in  the  American  papers  regarding 
this  tragedy.  The  facts  are  these :  The  Ltistitawa  left  New 
York  at  the  time  fixed,  proceeding  with  a  moderate  speed 
averaging  about  21  knots,  and  arrived  off  the  coast  of  Ireland 
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exactly  per  schedule.  All  shipping  men,  English  or  German, 
must  have  known  where  the  ship  was  at  every  moment  of  her 
passage.  Approaching  the  Irish  coast,  we  ran  in  the  regular 
groove,  at  reduced  speed — ^probably  not  over  15  knots  per 
hour,  with  all  port-holes  open,  one  quarter  of  our  boilers  cold, 
and  no  precautions  or  escort  whatever.  I  understand  the  cap- 
tain disobeyed  two  telegraphic  messages  ordering  him  to  keep 
100  miles  off  the  coast.  In  other  words,  the  chump  invited 
disaster,  and  the  whole  thing  could  not  have  been  planned 
better  if  the  German  Admiralty  had  arranged  it. 

The  Captain's  Carelessness.  "The  sudden  list  to  star- 
board threw  the  200  eighteen-inch  port-holes  on  "D"  Deck, 
all  of  which  were  wide  open,  under  water,  which  increased  the 
list  until  "C"  deck  port-holes  came  under.  This  carelessness 
with  the  port-holes  alone  probably  sank  the  boat  twenty  minutes 
sooner  than  she  would  have  taken  otherwise. 

"The  lifeboats  were  handled  very  badly.  Of  the  twenty- 
eight  full-sized  boats  of  the  ship  all  my  information  leads  me 
to  believe  that  only  four  were  successfully  launched.  Others 
were  crowded  full  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  then 
dropped  from  the  davits,  and  this  alone  accounts  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  high  loss  among  first-class  passengers.  Most 
of  the  people  who  were  saved  were  people  who  did  not  get  into 
the  boats  at  all. 

The  Torpedo.  "I  was  in  my  cabin  when  the  torpedo 
struck  the  ship  about  2.10  in  the  afternoon;  the  projectile 
struck  just  under  me,  and  the  ship  immediately  listed  badly  to 
starboard.  The  captain,  in  my  presence,  announced  that  all 
passengers  must  keep  off  the  boat-deck,  as  the  ship  would  not 
sink  and  no  boats  would  be  lowered.  Later,  various  boats  were 
lowered,  and  I  was  put  into  one  about  three  minutes  before  the 
ship  sank. 

Loaded  Boats.  "This  boat,  loaded  with  about  sixty 
people,  hung  a  moment  on  the  davits,  and  then  the  fall-rope 
supporting  the  stern  was  let  go  or  cut,  thereby  hanging  the 
boat  vertically  and  spilling  every  one  into  the  sea,  65  feet  be- 
low.   The  boat  was  then  dropped  on  top  of  us,  smashing  it  to 
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pieces  and  carrying  me  down  with  it.  On  account  of  the  head- 
way of  the  ship,  which  held  until  she  sank,  this  boat  turned 
over  under  water  like  a  troUing-spoon  carrjring  me  with  it, 
and  then  as  the  bow-rope  was  still  fast  it  swtmg  with  violence 
against  the  side  of  the  ship,  catching  me  between  the  boat  and 
the  ship,  dislocating  my  left  shoulder,  smashing  my  nose,  and 
cutting  my  legs  badly.  I  was  the  sole  survivor  of  this  boat- 
load. 

A  Boat  Stove  In.  "Later  I  swam  to  a  second  boat,  which 
had  been  dropped  half  way  from  the  deck,  but  still  contained 
over  fifty  passengers.  On  getting  in  the  boat  I  discovered  it 
was  stove  in,  and  it  sank  in  about  three  minutes,  throwing  us 
all  into  the  water.  While  the  boat  did  not  sink  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  still  the  frantic  passengers  climbing  on  it 
caused  it  to  roll  over  and  over  again,  carrying  us  tmder  with  it 
each  time,  and  killing  some  each  time  until  there  were  only 
seventeen  of  us  left. 

Four  Hours  in  the  Water.  "I  clung  to  this  simken 
boat  for  about  four  hours  until  picked  up  by  the  steam  trawler 
Indian  Empire,  probably  about  seven  o'clock,  and  we  were 
landed  in  Queenstown  at  ten  o'clock,  and  I  had  the  dislocation 
in  my  shoulder  reduced  that  night. 

Injuries  Received.  "I  left  Queenstown  at  3  o'clock  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  arrived  in  London  at  half  past  six 
Sunday  morning,  still  in  my  wet  clothes.  Here,  the  doctors 
thought  that  in  addition  to  the  dislocation  the  bones  of  my 
shoulder  had  been  broken,  so  I  had  an  X-ray  photograph  taken 
on  Monday  which  showed  the  bones  to  be  all  right.  I  am 
therefore  hoping  to  have  a  very  fair  shoulder  in  time,  and 
next  week  an  operation  on  my  nose  will  probably  clear  up  that 
difficulty." 

Records  Lost.  A  second  letter,  acknowledging  a  cable- 
gram sent  from  Los  Angeles,  seemed  to  make  light  of  his 
"rather  rough  experience" ;  he  was  more  concerned  about  the 
loss  to  the  Company  of  "many  valuable  records :  in  fact,"  he 
said,  "all  the  private  correspondence,  documents,  memoranda, 
and  reports  (many  of  which  do  not  exist  in  duplicate),  were 
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lost ;  and  in  addition  to  this  all  my  own  private  memoranda  and 
my  notes  for  the  last  fifteen  years  went  down,  and  these  of 
course  are  absolutely  unreplaceable." 

Mr.  Bentinck-Smith,  the  secretary  of  the  Arctic  Coal  Com- 
pany, thought  his  escape  "almost  miraculous,"  and  judged  that 
he  was  feeling  a  good  deal  used  up,  such  an  experience  telling 
heavily  on  a  man's  nerve,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  "he  might  , 
be  feeling  rather  shy  about  Norway  and  Spitsbergen."  He 
was  trying  to  get  together  various  papers,  chiefly  letters  of 
authority  and  the  like,  but  hardly  knew  where  to  start. 

Disquieting  Message  from  Spitsbergen.  In  the  same 
letter  in  which  he  asked  for  duplicates  of  lost  documents  Tur- 
ner mentioned  that  he  was  quite  disturbed  at  having  received 
a  wireless  from  Spitsbergen,  "Come  at  once."  He  had  ar- 
ranged for  the  superintendent  and  all  the  workmen  to  be  on 
hand  the  last  day  of  June,  and  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to 
reach  Advent  Bay  earlier,  the  organization  not  being  at  yet 
perfected,  and  the  Munroe  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Tromsjrf 
authorities.  He  was  expecting  to  be  attending  to  business  with- 
in a  few  days,  but  he  had  no  relish  for  crossing  the  North  Sea 
until  his  shoulder  and  his  nose  should  be  in  better  shape. 

Ordered  to  the  Hospital.  The  doctor  ordered  him  to 
the  hospital  to  have  the  bones  re-broken  so  that  the  cartileges 
which  closed  the  nasal  passages  might  be  set  right.  At  the  end 
of  a  week's  time,  the  physician  said  he  could  proceed  to  Nor- 
way. He  had  also  to  buy  himself  a  complete  new  wardrobe; 
all  his  trunks  had  gone  down  with  the  Lusitania. 

2.  THE  MUNROE  RELEASED 

Shortly  after  reaching  Troms0  Turner  reported  to  the 
Boston  office  that  the  attachment-proceedings  concerning  the 
Munroe  had  been  quashed.  The  suit  which  had  brought  about 
her  arrest  had  been  brought  on  August  22,  1914,  by  Aktie- 
selskab  Ishavsfangst,  whose  motor-boat,  the  Nona,  suffered 
damage  while  trying  to  carry  provisions  to  the  Munroe  while 
stalled  in  the  ice.  They  claimed  40,000  kroner  as  a  compen- 
sation, and  gave  as  reason  for  wanting  her  seized  "that  the 
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Arctic  Coal  Company,  which  at  the  commencement  of  the  suit 
had  an  office  and  venue  in  Norway,  later  had  moved  to  London, 
while  it  had  also  transferred  its  coal-properties  to  a  strange 
[foreign]  company/'  It  was  argued  that  if  judgment  were 
rendered  for  the  plaintiffs  there  would  be  nothing  in  Norway 
to  satisfy  it ;  but  the  Munroe,  while  formally  belonging  to  "one 
Mr.  Thompson,"  was  probably  in  his  name  only  as  a  matter 

of  form. 

The  Nona  Suit  Quashed.  On  February  5  the  court  de- 
cided to  grant  the  attachment  and  arrest  of  the  ship.  Later 
the  owner  through  his  attorney  protested  to  the  Maritime 
Court  of  Troms0,  and  demanded,  as  the  rightful  owner,  that 
the  arrest  be  quashed.  Documents  presented  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  judges  that  he  had  bought  the  ship,  and 
the  court  found  itself  unable  to  agree  with  the  plaintiffs  that 
decisive  weight  should  be  laid  on  the  circumstance  that  Mr. 
Turner,  who  had  been  and  probably  still  was  manager  of  the 
Arctic  Coal  Company,  was  also  manager  or  broker  for  the 
Munroe  in  behalf  of  the  new  owner : 
'The  Decision  is,  therefore: 

"The  arrest  of  the  steamer  Munroe  granted  to  the  Ak- 
tieselskab   Ishavsfangst,   to  satisfy   what   possibly   is   due  it 
from  the  Arctic  Coal  Company,  is  cancelled. 
'The  costs  of  the  suit  are  cancelled," 

The  suit  of  the  owners  of  the  Nona  was  also  thrown  out  of 
City  Court  of  Troms0  on  the  technical  grounds  of  "no  venue" ; 
that  is,  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  was  not  registered  at  Troms0, 
it  had  ceased  its  coal-selling-business  before  the  suit  had  been 
instituted,  and,  moreover,  the  agreement  between  the  two  par- 
ties had  been  made  on  Spitsbergen  without  touching  either 
Troms0  or  Norway. 

Demur  Justified.  Turner  thought  the  evident  legal 
grounds  had  become  very  suddenly  apparent,  even  to  a  Tromsj^ 
Court,  as  soon  as  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  through 
Kristiania  and  Washington,  and  fully  justified  the  Company's 
contention  "that  the  arrest  and  detention  of  the  Munroe  for 
months  was  illegal  and  unwarranted."     He  proposed  to  bring 
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a  counter-suit  for  damages  against  the  owners  of  the  Nona, 
who  he  expected  would  appeal  the  decision  of  the  Maritime 
Court. 

The  Munroe  Gets  Off.  The  Munroe  had  been  over- 
hauled and  passed  inspection  without  being  dry-docked, 
but  Turner  said  the  inspectors  had  been  "unkind  enough  to 
demand  a  new  funnel,  which  cost  1050  kroner."  She  was  pro- 
visioned for  100  men  for  four  weeks,  and  sailed  from  Troms0 
on  July  I,  with  eighty-seven  men  on  board,  in  charge  of  "the 
only  white  man,"  Gilson,  who  had  returned  from  the  States. 
She  got  safely  to  Advent  Bay  on  the  8th,  forcing  her  way 
through  very  difficult  pack-ice.  She  left  there  a  week  later, 
and  after  a  perilous  trip  arrived  bringing  a  cargo  of  coal, 
seventy-three  of  the  winter  men,  and  five  women  and  children. 
One  hundred  and  forty-one  men  were  left  on  the  Island  to  be 
brought  back  later.  The  ship  was  so  badly  injured  by  the 
grinding  of  the  ice  that  she  had  to  be  repaired  at  large  expense. 
Then,  on  August  27,  reprovisioned  and  rebunkered,  taking 
twenty-two  additional  summer  men  and  an  extra  ice-pilot, 
the  most  experienced  men  that  could  be  found,  she  started  on 
her  second  trip,  but  was  unable  to  force  the  ice  and  returned 
to  Troms0.  The  Company  had  to  discharge  the  men,  paying 
them  for  their  time  and  cancelling  their  contracts. 

Impenetrable  Arctic  Ice.  Ice-conditions  grew  worse 
instead  of  better.  All  Turner's  carefully  laid  plans,  like  other 
plans  of  mice  and  men,  went  "a-gley."  The  Arctic  possessed 
"a  force  too  big  for  mankind  to  cope  with  in  the  present  age," 
as  he  expressed  it.  The  Ice  Fjord  and  Advent  Bay  and  the 
open  sea  for  fifty  miles  out  were  solidly  packed  with  an  impene- 
trable barrier  of  ice. 

The  Munroe  reached  Troms0  after  a  dangerous  trip,  and  re- 
turned on  July  27,  taking  twenty-two  workmen  with  her, 
but  came  back  again  on  August  10,  reporting  "absolutely  im- 
penetrable ice,"  so  that  she  could  not  reach  the  Island  at  all. 
Turner  had  to  settle  with  the  workmen  and  cancel  their  con- 
tracts. The  Munroe  had  to  undergo  considerable  repairs,  and 
as  soon  as  she  was  bunkered  and  re-provisioned  she  was  sent 
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off  again  in  order  to  bring  down  if  possible  the  rest  of  the  win- 
ter men.  Since  July  9,  it  had  been  impossible  to  reach  Advent 
Bay  or  get  a  letter  there. 


3.  KWASIND  IN  BAD  LUCK 

The  Kwasind  had  been  all  Winter  earning  a  good  bit  more 
than  her  salt.  In  December,  during  calm  and  foggy  weather, 
while  she  was  proceeding  with  gradually  increasing  speed  as 
the  fog  cleared,  the  chief  officer  suddenly  sighted  a  buoy  ahead 
and  put  the  helm  hard  a-port.  In  doing  so  a  wheel-chain  fouled 
in  the  sheave  of  the  steering-engine,  and  before  the  ship  could 
pay  off  sufficiently  she  grounded  on  the  edge  of  Barnard  Sand. 
The  engines  were  reversed,  and  after  an  hour,  by  nmning 
them  full-speed  astern  and  ptmiping  out  one  of  the  ballast-tanks, 
she  managed  to  come  off  the  shallows  and  entered  Stanford 
Channel  and  proceeded  through  Yarmouth  Roads. 

Heavy  firing  of  guns  off  the  starboard  brought  her  to  a 
full  stop.  When  the  firing  was  no  longer  heard,  she  went 
on  full  speed  through  the  afternoon  until  five  o'clock,  when, 
the  weather  becoming  dark  and  hazy,  the  chief  officer  ordered 
the  port  anchor  cast ;  in  doing  this  the  fifteen  fathoms  shackle 
broke.  He  then  let  go  the  starboard  anchor  and  slacked  out 
thirty-five  fathoms  of  chain  in  nine  fathoms  of  water.  A  little 
later,  he  slacked  out  ninety-five  fathoms  of  chain,  and  steamed 
around  in  order  if  possible  to  "sweep"  the  port  anchor  at  slack 
water.    This  scheme  failed ;  the  anchor  and  chain  were  lost. 

Carrying  Coal.  She  then  proceeded  to  Rouen  with  a 
cargo  of  coal  at  a  very  high  rate.  At  Rouen  she  was  detained 
until  the  end  of  the  month  "in  demurrage,"  and  was  immedi- 
ately chartered  to  carry  another  cargo  of  coal  from  the  Tyne 
to  Saint-Nazaire  which  brought  in  $24,500 — ^a  record  achieve- 
ment. She  was  kept  in  this  kind  of  service  and  earned  "good 
money"  up  to  the  middle  of  June,  when  she  was  dry-docked 
for  possible  repairs.  Her  experience  on  the  Barnard  Sand 
had  inflicted  no  more  damage  than  partly  tearing  off  a  portion 
of  the  bilge-keel.    She  had  suffered  no  straining;  the  bottom- 
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paint  was  unharmed  and  she  was  ^'fairly  clean,  although  she 
had  not  been  docked  for  more  than  a  year,  which  is  an  unusu- 
ally long  time  to  let  a  vessel  go  unscraped  and  unpainted." 

In  a  letter  from  Troms0  dated  July  10,  191 5,  Turner  says: 

Narrow  Escape  from  Bombs.  "As  she  was  about  to  be 
launched,  the  British  Corporation  man  made  his  annual  in- 
spection of  her  tail-shaft  and  propeller,  and  condemned  them 
both.  They  were  taken  out  and  new  ones  promptly  ordered, 
but  this  delayed  the  vessel  another  eight  days  in  the  Tyne, 
and  the  cost  of  these  two  parts  was  about  £260  exclusive  of 
her  second  docking.  She  had  a  narrow  escape  in  dry-dock, 
as  three  Zeppelins  passed  over  her,  dropping  eighteen  bombs, 
one  of  which  exploded  less  than  one  hundred  yards  from  her. 
At  the  time  I  was  passing  down  the  Tyne  on  the  Bergen 
steamer,  and  we  got  three  close  to  us. 

"As  the  ice  conditions  in  the  Arctic  continued  bad,  I  tele- 
graphed to  have  the  Kwasind  make  a  second  London  round 
instead  of  coming  on  here  for  early  July,  but  telegrams  are  so 
slow  in  these  degenerate  times  that  she  got  away  before  she 
could  be  stopped,  and  arrived  here  in  Troms0  in  ballast  on 
July  8th.  As  the  Munroe  was  still  icebound,  we  held  the 
Kzmsind  here  until  July  i  ith,  and  then  let  her  go  forward  with 
the  best  ice-pilot  available.  That  was  eight  days  ago  and  we 
have  not  heard  from  her  since,  and  she  has  not  yet  reached 
Green  Harbor  or  Advent  Bay.  The  Munroe  is  still  icebound 
in  Green  Harbor  on  her  first  trip,  and  the  ice  is  reported  as 
very  heavy. 

Heavy  Insurance  Rates.  "I  thought  it  a  wise  precau- 
tion to  insure  the  Kwasind  north  of  Tromsjrf  this  year,  although 
we  never  have  before.  I  accordingly  telegraphed  our  English 
agents  to  insure  her,  and  got  the  following  answer  under  date 
of  June  1 8th:  ' — underwriters  asking  30  shillings  per  cent 
extra  each  trip  Spitsbergen  to  extend  policies  north  of  Tromsfi,* 
to  which  I  replied  by  wire,  dated  June  21 : 

** ' — Insure  north  of  Tromsjrf  regardless  of  cost.'  I  have  had 
no  news  of  the  insurance,  but  have  written  urging  the  same 
thing,  and  the  matter  should  be  in  order. 
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White  Sea  Mines.  "You  probably  have  read  that  some 
one  has  been  mining  the  White  Sea,  and  that  several  vessels 
have  thus  been  sunk  there.  We  therefore  run  this  additional 
risk  if  we  send  her  up  there  for  timber  at  the  end  of  the  Spits- 
bergen season.  Likewise,  over  500  mines  have  been  brought 
into  Bergen,  and  they  are  being  found  all  along  the  coast 
here,  up  to  and  including  the  North  Cape.  Practically  all  are 
English  mines. 

The  Kwdshid  was  sent  up  to  Advent  Bay  on  the  nth. 
Turner  had  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Nordenfjeldske 
Company  whereby  they  agreed  to  buy  500  tons  of  Spitsbergen 
coal  at  a  rate  slightly  less  than  that  obtaining  in  London,  the 
stipulation  being  that  the  purchasers  should  send  their  own 
ships  for  the  greater  part  of  the  cargoes,  making  it  practically 
certain  that  the  Company  would  not  be  obliged  to  charter 
any  ships  at  all  during  the  season.  This  was  regarded  as 
very  fortunate,  as  owing  to  the  ice-conditions  they  would  have 
suffered  heavy  losses  by  reason  of  the  extraordinary  delays. 

The  Kwasind  arrived  at  Advent  Bay  August  13.  She 
waited  twelve  days,  and  departed  with  her  load  only  to  be 
imprisoned  and  drifted  out  of  sight  by  the  ice,  presumably 
short  of  provisions  and  bunker-coal.  When  last  seen  she 
was  at  St.  John's  Bay  on  the  east  side  of  the  Foreland  Sound. 
Gilson  headed  an  expedition  which  made  its  way  first  to  the 
north  side  and  thence  to  the  south  side,  but  failed  to  find  any 
trace  of  her.  She  finally  worked  herself  free  and  arrived  at 
Troms^  with  her  steering-apparatus  badly  damaged. 

In  his  annual  report  Turner  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  these 
Arctic  conditions: 

Worst  Ice  in  Years.  "A  canvass  of  the  old  Arctic  skip- 
pers in  North  Norway  showed  that  within  the  memory  of  liv- 
ing men,  which  here  goes  back  for  fifty  years,  no  such  ice 
has  been  known  in  Spitsbergen  waters.  The  cause  was  un- 
doubtedly the  continuation  during  March  and  April  of  severe 
and  unremitting  northerly  gales,  as  shown  by  weather-obser- 
vation stations  in  northern  Europe;  these  gales  were  unusual, 
and  drove  south  the  heavy  Arctic  ice-pack  lying  to  the  east 
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and  north  of  the  Spitsbergen  Archipelago;  subsequently,  wind 
and  current  moved  large  areas  of  this  ice  around  South  Cape, 
and  lodged  them  along  the  west  coast  of  West  Spitsbergen, 
including  the  coast  between  South  Cape  and  Prince  Charles 
Foreland.  During  the  entire  Summer  a  mass  of  very  heavy 
pack-ice,  in  dimensions  roughly  150  by  100  miles,  with  an  area 
of  perhaps  15,000  square  miles,  blocked  the  entrance  to  the 
Ice  Fjord,  at  times  filled  the  Fjord  and  Advent  Bay,  and  ex- 
tended so  far  in  every  direction  that  no  one  ever  ascertained 
its  extreme  northern  or  western  limits. 

Ships  Held  for  Weeks.  "In  previous  years,  ships  of  the 
Arctic  Coal  Company  have  left  North  Norway  for  the  Island 
some  time  in  May.  This  year  the  first  ship  of  the  season, 
the  William  D.  Munroe,  left  Troms0  on  July  i,  and  had  forced 
its  way  to  Advent  Bay  by  good  luck  on  July  8 ;  on  the  return 
journey,  she  left  Advent  Bay  on  July  9  and  arrived  at  Troms0 
on  the  22d.  After  the  first  of  July,  conditions  became  worse 
instead  of  better,  the  first  collier,  the  Kwasind,  left  Troms0 
on  July  II,  and  arrived  at  Advent  Bay  on  August  14,  badly 
damaged  by  ice,  after  lying  helpless  in  the  ice-pack  for  about 
five  weeks. 

Colliers  Damaged.  **A11  subsequent  colliers  were  de- 
layed, disabled,  or  forced  to  turn  back,  from  the  standpoint 
of  navigation,  the  season  was  extremely  difficult  and  disastrous. 
Had  this  Company  followed  its  previous  practice  of  operating 
colliers  in  this  trade  in  time-charter,  the  financial  loss  would 
have  been  very  heavy,  both  on  account  of  loss  of  time  and 
cost  of  repairs  and  insurance ;  but  outside  of  the  Munroe  and 
the  Kwasind,  no  ships  were  operated  for  Company  account, 
and  f.  o.  b.  buyers  of  coal  came  in  for  all  the  extra  expense." 

Unsuccessful  Trips.  He  went  on  to  give  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  mishaps  that  had  befallen  the  ships  engaged  in 
this  ice-hampered  traffic. 

"The  Munroe  succeeded  in  making  but  three  trips  to  Ad- 
vent Bay  between  July  i  and  September  27;  one  trip,  cover- 
ing over  three  weeks ;  she  returned  to  Troms0  without  getting 
to  Advent  Bay;  she  suffered  little  damage.     The  Kwasind 
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made  but  two  round  trips  between  July  8  and  October  2 ;  she 
lost  two  propeller-blades,  damaged  a  third,  dented  her  bow, 
and  twisted  her  rudder-post  to  a  20**  angle. 

List  of  Injured  Ships.  *The  steamer  Ulf  Jarl  of  the 
Nordenf  jeldske  Company  made  two  trips  between  August  26 
and  September  23,  but  loaded  only  once,  her  owners  recalling 
her  in  ballast  the  second  time  she  arrived  at  Advent  Bay,  as 
they  were  fearful  of  ice-conditions.  The  steamer  Kong  Magnus 
of  the  Nordenf  jeldske  Company  left  Hammerfest  August  17, 
lost  her  propeller  in  the  Ice  Fjord,  and  was  towed  back  to 
Tromsj^  on  August  30,  repaired,  returned  to  Advent  Bay, 
was  loaded  and  arrived  at  Vardj^  September  13,  thus  getting 
one  load  of  coal  in  one  month's  time.  The  steamer  Knut  Jarl 
of  the  Nordenf  jeldske  Company  left  Tromsj^  August  17,  towed 
the  damaged  Kong  Magnus  back  to  Troms0,  arrived  at  Advent 
Bay,  the  first  time  on  September  3,  loaded,  discharged  at 
Tromsj^,  arrived  at  Advent  Bay  dn  September  15,  and  was  re- 
called empty  on  September  16,  owing  to  dangerous  ice;  thus 
she  got  one  load  in  three  trips,  from  August  17  to  September  20. 

"The  steamer  Orion,  of  Jacob  Kj^de,  left  Tromsfi  July  17, 
had  her  bow-plates  stove  in  by  ice,  returned  to  TromsjJ  on 
July  27  for  repairs,  returned  to  Advent  Bay  and  loaded  on 
September  1 1  and  arrived  at  Tromsj^  on  the  i6th,  thus  carrying 
one  cargo  in  four  weeks'  time. 

"The  steamer  Sneland  of  Thorvald  Halvorsen  left  Troms0 
August  14,  had  her  bow-plates  stove  in  by  ice  and  her  fore- 
peak  filled  with  water,  repaired  at  Advent  Bay,  loaded  and 
arrived  at  Troms0  September  i. 

"The  steamer  Faedreland  of  Thorvald  Halvorsen  had  a 
narrow  escape,  but  between  September  5  and  18  succeeded  in 
carrying  one  cargo  to  Norway. 

"The  steamer  Arkturus  of  the  B.  D.  S.  was  sent  to  Spits- 
bergen about  the  middle  of  September,  but  returned  to  Norway 
without  penetrating  the  ice-barrier,  so  this  Company  got  none 
of  its  coal.  The  smack  Onse,  carrying  the  Russian  engineer 
sent  from  Petrograd  to  examine  your  coal-fields,  was  in  the 
ice  for  six  weeks,  lost  her  propeller,  repaired  it,  was  again 
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caught  in  the  ice,  and  eventually  abandoned  by  passengers  and 


crew." 


4.  GETTING  THE  MEN  AWAY 

It  was  a  question  how  to  get  the  men  marooned  on  Spits- 
bergen back  to  Norway.  One  hundred  and  twenty  of  them 
had  trekked  across  to  Green  Harbor.  Some  of  them  were  cor- 
raled  at  the  Whaling  Station;  others  were  scattered  along  the 
Ice  Fjord  in  such  shelters  as  they  could  find.  The  only  hope 
seemed  to  be  to  get  them  all  together  to  the  north  side,  es- 
tablish camps  on  the  glacier,  and  ship  them  from  King's  Bay, 
which  happened  to  be  open.  That  meant  a  difficult  walk  of  sev- 
enty miles  over  rough  ground,  and  involved  a  serious  financial 
loss.  At  the  last  moment,  however,  they  were  got  on  board 
a  chance  vessel  and  brought  in  safety  to  Norway,  where 
the  usual  stories  were  printed  in  the  Tromsj^  newspaper  about 
the  treatment  that  they  had  received. 

Source  of  Libels.  Turner  was  informed  that  a  dis- 
charged German  workman  was  responsible  for  a  good  part 
of  these  libels.  He  had  been  picked  up  out  of  the  gutter  in 
Trondhjem  by  Turner  and  Gilson  in  the  Spring  of  1912,  not 
having  a  coat  to  his  back  or  a  crust  of  bread  to  eat,  and  so 
down  and  out  that  no  one  would  give  him  any  work.  He  was 
then  "a  confirmed  last-stage  alcoholic,"  probably  mildly  insane 
and  subject  to  fits.  He  spoke  Norwegian  and  English,  and 
they  took  him  to  Advent  Bay,  paying  him  $25.00  a  month, 
"probably  the  highest  pay  he  ever  got  in  his  life."  At  Spits- 
bergen, if  he  were  kept  away  from  liquor  and  shut  up  in  a 
room  by  himself,  he  showed  some  aptitude  in  figures,  and  he 
was  set  to  work  posting  the  laborers'  time  from  the  foremen's 
day-books  to  the  payroll-sheets  and  doing  nothing  else.  He 
became  such  a  nuisance  by  meddling  in  the  Company's  affairs, 
by  irregularity  in  his  work,  and  by  impudence  that  Superin- 
tendent Dalburg  felt  compelled  to  discharge  him,  after  trying 
him  as  a  roustabout  in  the  power-house  where  he  had  the 
audacity  to  call  himself  the  consulting  engineer  for  the  Com- 
pany. 
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The  German^s  Threat.  He  threatened  to  kill  account- 
ant Bryan,  and  kept  a  knife  in  his  desk  for  that  purpose.  He 
also  claimed  to  be  Mr.  Longyear's  personal  representative, 
and  responsible  only  to  him,  and  intimated  that  if  he  were  dis- 
charged he  would  "destroy  the  standing  and  reputation  of  every 
American  working  for  the  Company."  He  claimed  that  he  had 
been  appointed  general  manager  in  Turner's  place. 

Press  Misrepresentations.  The  "Nordlys"  of  August  7 
had  an  article  embodying  the  complaints  of  the  "over-winter- 
ers." It  stated  that  the  Company  fed  the  laborers  on  tinned 
food,  fish-cakes,  and  cold-roe,  and  sometimes  meat-cakes  which 
were  so  spoiled  that  they  could  not  be  eaten,  half -raw  potatoes, 
and  half-boiled  porridge  which  made  the  men  ill.  It  related  that 
a  mass-meeting  was  held  by  the  men  who  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  office  to  ask  for  better  food.  They  were  treated  "in 
a  very  supercilious  manner,"  the  winter-superintendent  express- 
ing his  sarcastic  regrets  that  he  had  no  mutton-rolls,  pork- 
sausages,  or  other  delikatessen  to  offer  them.  The  article  de- 
clared the  life  in  Spitsbergen  called  upon  the  laborers  "to 
change  conditions  by  a  united  action."  "You  can  enforce  any 
reasonable  demands.  Organize  yourselves  up  there,"  it  said, 
"and  place  might  behind  the  demands.  By  complaints  you  gain 
nothing  from  this  extortionate  company  .  .  .  It  is  a  shame 
that  free  men  should  let  themselves  be  treated  as  slaves  by  in- 
considerate dollar-magnates.  And  it  is  said  that  you  are  under 
protection  of  the  Norwegian  law.  You  know  this  protection 
and  what  it  amounts  to,  and  you  must  ask  nothing  from  it. 
You  can  rely  only  on  yourselves." 

A  Hell  on  Earth.  This  attack  was  followed  by  others 
in  the  same  violent  form.  On  September  4,  reporting  the 
arrival  of  the  Munroe  with  fifty  laborers,  the  "Nordlys" 
charged  that  life  on  Spitsbergen  was  a  perfect  hell,  that  the 
laborers  were  treated  like  slaves,  that  no  attempt  was  made  to 
render  their  work  safe,  that  the  medical  treatment  was 
wretched.  When  the  Munroe  came  in  the  last  time  on  the  29th 
it  gave  a  terrible  picture  of  the  voyage  down,  declaring  that 
the  forty  laborers  were  separated  only  by  a  thin  partition  from 
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five  horses  and  eight  pigs,  and  were  half  starved  on  the  food 
served,  which  they  had  to  eat  in  empty,  cigar-cases  owing  to 
the  lack  of  coffee  and  soup  cups.  The  editorial  said  that  it 
was  useless  to  get  any  satisfaction  from  the  government  author- 
ities, which  had  "enough  to  do  persecuting  and  punishing 
socialists  and  pacifists/' — a.  task  "much  easier  and  more  grate- 
ful than  to  take  up  the  cause  of  impoverished  laborers  mal- 
treated by  Americans." 

A  good  answer  to  this  slimy  attack  is  found  in  Turner's 
solicitude  when  it  looked  as  if  the  miners  might  be  obliged 
to  winter  on  the  island,  and  expressed  his  fear  that  without 
fresh  meat  and  vegetables  the  food  might  become  monotonous 
to  them. 

Stupid  Laws,  Doubtless  if  there  had  been  a  scintilla  of 
truth  in  such  charges  the  authorities  would  have  been  quick  to 
take  them  up.  The  Government  was  ready  enough  to  block 
the  enterprise  of  the  Arctic  Coal  Company,  and  it  seized  upon 
the  War  to  hamper  it  in  every  way.  It  passed  a  law,  evidently 
aimed  at  the  Company,  whereby  all  ships  going  to  the  Arctic 
with  men  on  board  were  required  to  carry  at  least  a  year's  sup- 
plies of  clothing,  food,  housing-material,  medicines,  arms,  tools, 
and  ammunition  for  all  the  passengers.  And  in  stupid  conflict 
with  this  regulation,  another  provision  forbade  any  ships  tak- 
ing out  of  the  country  more  than  three  months'  supplies. 
This  practically  prohibited  operations  on  Spitsbergen. 

Machinery  and  other  supplies  from  America  or  England 
had  to  pass  through  the  custom  house,  and  another  special  law 
required  such  goods,  even  if  they  were  billed  "en  route  to 
Spitsbergen,"  to  be  held  for  special  export-licenses  from  Kristi- 
ania.  The  only  feasible  method  for  getting  supplies  off  was 
to  load  them  on  a  vessel  in  Troms0  and  to  await  an  answer  to 
telegraphed  request  for  permission  to  export ;  this  often  caused 
delay  of  days  and  eventual  failure  to  get  all  the  goods  cleared, 
with  the  annoyance  and  expense  of  unloading  and  shifting  the 
cargo. 

Communications  Supervised.  Both  the  British  and  the 
Norwegian  governments  exercised  such  supervision  over  mes- 
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sages  by  telegraph  or  wireless  as  practically  to  forbid  free 
communication.  No  coded  despatches  could  be  transmitted 
between  Troms0  and  Advent  Bay;  numbers  and  a  regulation 
code  were  refused,  thus  practically  preventing  the  monthly 
book-keeping-reports,  and  rendering  all  their  operations  the 
common  property  of  the  Norwegian  officials.  Many  cabled 
messages  to  America  were  either  held  up  or  delayed :  out  of 
six  only  one  got  through.  A  cable  from  America  announcing 
the  death  of  Dalburg  s  father  was  held  up  until  six  weeks  after 
the  funeral. 

Seizure  of  Mails.  Mails  during  the  Summer  had  been 
extremely  irregular.  On  August  i8  a  German  submarine 
stopped  the  Norwegian  mail-steamer  Haakon  VII  as  it  w^as 
on  its  way  from  Bergen  to  Newcastle,  threw  a  quantity  of 
the  mail  into  the  sea,  and  confiscated  other  parcels  including  an 
important  letter  registered  by  Turner  at  Troms0,  carrying  it 
back  to  Germany.  "This  act,*'  wrote  Turner,  announcing  its 
loss,  **probably  violated  all  existing  laws  regarding  mail  be- 
tween neutral  countries/'  and  he  urged  Mr.  Longyear  to  take 
it  up  vigorously  with  the  State  Department  at  Washington. 
He  thought  that  for  the  Norwegian  post-office  to  send  mail 
for  America  by  the  way  of  England  was  "the  height  of  folly, 
for  it  was  not  only  subjected  to  danger  of  destruction  but 
also  was  censored  in  England.*'  He  always  marked  his  pack- 
ages "Via  Norsk-Amerika  Linie  eller  Skandinavia-Amerika 
Linie." 

Supplies  were  unprocurable  even  at  topmost  prices.  No 
machinery  could  be  obtained  from  England,  where  the  factories 
were  transformed  into  ammunition-plants,  and  moreover  Eng- 
land interdicted  all  exports.  The  few  transatlantic  ships  were 
so  occupied  in  transporting  war-freight  that  small  orders  were 
ignored. 

These  are  only  samples  of  the  difficulties  and  obstacles 
which  confronted  Turner  and  his  colleagues. 

Work  on  the  Island.  A  crew  of  only  127  men  had  been 
kept  at  Longyear  City  during  the  Winter  and  continued  work- 
ing until  July :  this  was  a  picked  crew  of  Scandinavian  work- 
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men,  most  of  whom  had  been  trained  for  several  years,  and 
were  unusually  efficient  under  an  unusually  efficient  staff  of 
superintendents  and  overseers.  Moreover,  new  and  improved 
machinery  had  been  installed,  so  that  an  output  of  more  than 
44,000  tons  had  resulted.  New  Ipng-walls  had  been  opened 
and  600  feet  of  electrically-driven  mechanical  conveyors  were 
so  placed  that  they  could  run  steadily  for  five  years  or  more 
without  being  shifted.  New  gates  were  driven,  and  one  of 
the  new  "room  and  pillar  panels'*  was  opened  and  equipped  with 
fifty-two  rooms  ready  for  immediate  production  on  a  large 
scale.*  No  labor  troubles  occurred,  and  the  annual  report 
stated  that  the  code  of  rules  and  laws  for  governing  the  con- 
duct of  employees  seemed  adequate  for  every  need;  no  crimes 
or  acts  of  violence  were  committed  and  the  severest  punish- 
ments meted  out  to  workmen  were  a  few  small  money-fines 
due  to  conduct  contrary  to  labor-contracts  and  agreements. 

Slightly  more  than  17,692  tons  were  loaded  between  July  9 
and  September  23,  besides  1613^  tons  of  bunker-coal.  That 
was  the  smallest  total  since  191 1,  and  two-fifths  of  the  amount 
the  loading-crew  could  have  handled  promptly  and  in  due 
sequence  under  normal  conditions.  "Every  effort  was  made 
by  the  buyers  to  force  the  ice,  but  steel  vessels  were  unable 
to  do  anything  with  it." 

Green  Harbor  Coal.  All  the  coal  that  had  been  mined 
at  Green  Harbor,  amounting  to  more  than  2000  tons,  had  been 
put  into  lighters  during  the  preceding  Summer  and  sold  for  pur- 
poses of  steam  and  domestic  use,  proving  to  Turner's  surprise, 
to  be  well-liked  in  Norway.  A  substantial  dock  had  also  been 
constructed  there  during  the  Spring  of  1914;  but  all  operations 


♦In  the  Winter  of  1914-15  the  main  entry  had  been  driven  300  feet 
beyond  the  fault,  and,  by  sinking  about  sixty  feet  and  prospecting  about  the 
same  distance,  the  continuation  of  the  coal -formation  was  found,  but  the 
layer  was  thin  and  no  commercial  coal  was  found  in  that  operation.  So  it 
was  not  determined  how  extensive  the  barren  area  extended  beyond  the 
mine.  The  many  openings  along  the  edge  of  the  coal-seam,  extending  several 
miles  in  both  directions  from  the  mine,  showed  the  seam  to  be  continuous, 
and  it  was  not  considered  likely  that  the  barren  area  found  in  the  mine 
would  prove  to  be  extensive.    J.  M.  L. 
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both  at  Green  Harbor  and  at  Mine  Number  Two  at  Advent 
Bay  had  ceased  under  the  necessity  of  cessation  of  operations, 
and  of  course  these  tracts  as  well  as  those  at  Cape  Boheman 
and  Sassen  Bay  were  now  completely  deserted  as  far  as  the 
Americans  were  concerned;  though  they  by  no  means  re- 
linquished their  rights. 

3.  THE  COAL-CONTRACTS 

Turner,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Summer,  had  engaged  a 
small  office  in  Troms^  and  begun  as  usual  to  open  business, 
the  license  to  sell  coal  for  Ayer  and  Longyear,  Incorporated, 
costing  100  kroner  a  month,  payable  to  the  Chief  of  Police. 
It  seemed  that,  having  complied  with  all  legal  requirements, 
there  would  be  no  further  difficulty  on  that  score. 

Coal  on  a  F.  O.  B.  Basis.  His  constant  object  had 
been  for  several  years  to  get  the  coal-sales  on  a  f .  o.  b.  basis, 
but  on  the  very  first  year  it  had  been  attained  shippers  had 
naturally  received  a  "very  bad  impression  of  the  trade,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  they  could  be  induced  to  operate  on  the  same 
basis  the  coming  season,  or  until  it  is  again  amply  demonstrated 
that  the  trade  is  normally  easy  and  the  Summer  of  1915  was 
entirely  unusual." 

Cancelled  Contracts.  While  Turner  was  in  London, 
Herre  Bjemstad  of  the  Bergenske  Company  had  called  on 
him  and  tried  to  force  his  hand  regarding  the  contract  which 
had  been  entered  into  between  them.  Turner,  on  account  of 
the  War,  felt  obliged  to  cancel  it,  and  after  some  sparring  they 
came  to  a  compromise  whereby  that  Company  was  to  have 
5000  tons  f.o.b.  at  Advent  Bay  at  a  price  slightly  tmder  that 
of  the  English  market.  He  did  this  in  order  to  avoid  a  dis- 
agreeable law-suit  which  would  have  made  the  Summer  in 
Norway  extremely  difficult  and  unpleasant. 

He  was  obliged  to  cancel  most  of  his  contracts,  though  he 
realized  that  if  the  season  should  grow  more  favorable,  pos- 
sibly by  the  last  of  July  they  might  load  the  40,000  tons  which 
had  been  got  out  of  the  mine  during  the  Winter ;  what  he  feared 
was  that  all  the  coal  companies  would  take  advantage  of  a  sud- 
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den  opening  of  the  ice-pack  and  rush  a  number  of  colliers  up 
to  Advent  Bay,  with  the  result  that  there  would  be  heavy  loss 
on  account  of  demurrage. 

We  have  already  seen  from  Turner's  report  how  the  ships 
sent  up  both  by  the  Company  and  by  the  various  purchasers 
came  to  grief  and  failed  to  get  their  cargoes  either  wholly  or 
in  part.  "Eight  different  ships/'  Turner  wrote,  "loaded  at 
Advent  Bay  in  1915,  two  Company  boats  and  six  boats  of 
f.  o.  b.  buyers,  not  counting  vessels  which  started  for  the 
island  and  were  forced  to  turn  back.  No  tourist  ships  came 
to  Spitsbergen,  but  there  were  four  British  war-ships  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Ice  Fjord  for  many  days;  heavy  ice  prevented 
them  from  entering,  and  the  purpose  of  their  visit  and  stay 
was  not  known.  They  stopped  all  vessels  arriving  and  asked 
many  questions  about  the  camp,  the  coal,  and  the  wireless-in- 
stallation. 

6.  CLOSING  DOWN  OF  THE  MINE 

Conditions  were  so  discouraging  and  there  was  so  little 
hope  of  any  immediate  improvement  that  it  was  decided  to 
shut  the  mine  down  for  the  Winter.  The  State  Department  at 
Washington  informed  the  Boston  office  that  such  action  in 
the  circumstances  would  not  vitiate  the  Company's  title. 

Turner's  Last  Trip,  Turner  made  one  last  trip  to  Ad- 
vent Bay  on  the  Munroe,  starting  from  Troms^  and  arriving 
at  Ice  Fjord  on  September  9.  There  the  vessel  met  a  dangerous 
mass  of  ice  a  hundred  miles  long  and  nearly  as  wide.  At  one 
time  she  did  not  move  more  than  a  few  feet  in  twenty-four 
hours,  though  using  full  power  of  the  engines,  and  heaving, 
with  three  winches,  on  wire-cables  attached  to  icebergs. 

She  got  back  to  Troms0  safely  with  all  the  men,  five  horses, 
three  pigs,  five  dogs,  and  150  tons  of  coal,  besides  provisions. 
Two  horses,  eight  dogs,  two  pigs,  and  one  cow  were  kept  on 
the  island.  All  the  other  live-stock,  except  that  carried  to 
Norway,  were  butchered.  Two  Norwegians  and  the  fore- 
man, M.  Strauman,  were  left  in  charge  of  the  property.  One 
Englishman  was  engaged  to  remain  for  the  Winter,  but  he 
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"flunked  out."  An  American  agreed  to  remain,  but  the  night 
before  the  last  boat  sailed  he  too  "hoisted  the  yellow  flag." 

The  Island  Deserted.  Everything  on  the  island  was 
ship-shape.  The  premises  were  swept  and  garnished ;  the  plant 
was  put  into  perfect  order ;  the  railway  and  the  buildings  were 
protected  from  possible  injury  from  accident  or  deterioration, 
that  operations  might  be  resumed  in  short  order  as  soon  as 
conditions  should  allow. 

Condition  of  the  Camp.  The  whole  camp  was  so  well- 
ordered  that  it  would  suffer  little  from  ordinary  weather;  in 
the  store-houses  there  were  99,000  kroner's  worth  of  provisions, 
supplies,  and  goods,  sufficient  to  last  a  hundred  men  for  three 
months,  besides  provisions  for  the  caretakers;  the  power-plant 
and  all  the  machines  were  dismantled,  painted,  greased,  cov- 
ered up  and  stored  until  they  should  be  needed. 

The  Lenore  was  left  at  Spitsbergen  as  usual.  When  it 
was  proposed  to  put  her  also  on  the  market,  the  Canadian 
Government  refused  consent,  but  afterwards,  in  response  to 
a  protest  entered  by  Mr.  Bentinck-Smith,  the  restriction  was 
removed.  She  was  finally  sold  to  Saether,  who  tried  to  dis- 
pose of  her. 

The  original  stakes  marking  the  comers  of  the  Advent 
Valley  claim  were  left  untouched  and  thirty  bronze  tablets 
were  set  in  concrete  bases,  each  bearing  the  name  of  the  Com- 
pany, the  number  of  the  station,  and  other  data.  All  the  build- 
ings were  marked;  the  ware-houses  and  bunk-houses  were 
numbered.  A  sign  twenty-five  feet  long,  displaying  in  large 
letters  the  Company's  name,  the  trade-name  of  the  coal,  and 
other  facts  regarding  the  corporation,  was  placed  in  conspicu- 
ous sight  at  the  end  of  the  dock.  Though  Turner  did  not 
quite  realize  it,  they  were  the  grave-stones  of  the  Arctic  Coal 
Company  as  such;  but  there  was  to  be  a  resurrection,  as  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  relate. 

Office  Force  Disbanded.  The  office-force  at  Troms0 
was  disbanded,  but  the  book-keeper  from  the  island  and  a  ware- 
houseman were  kept  for  a  time  finishing  up  inventories  and 
accounts.     By  December   i    Saether,   the   faithful   agent  at 
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Tronis0,  was  the  only  representative  of  the  Company  left  in 
Norway,  and  he  found  himself  fully  occupied  in  disposing 
at  the  best  possible  advantage  of  such  stores  as  were  entrusted 
to  him  to  sell,  and  to  report  at  intervals  to  Boston. 

A  Bright  Ending.  The  actual  ending  of  the  Company's 
activities  in  Norway  was  less  disastrous  than  Turner  had  antic- 
ipated. After  the  long  period  of  storm  and  stress  things  had 
begun  to  brighten.  He  was  obliged  to  confess  that  the  busi- 
ness "was  in  very  tidy  shape."  All  the  contracts  for  coal- 
deliveries  were  automatically  cancelled.  "No  new  law-suits 
cropped  up"  and  even  if  any  had  been  brought  none  of  the 
banks  had  any  of  the  Company's  money  on  deposit  and  no 
one  could  have  collected.  The  suit  brought  by  the  disaffected 
miners  was  unexpectedly  decided  in  favor  of  the  defendants. 

An  odd  attempt  had  been  made  in  July  to  serve  a  summons 
on  the  Company  in  Boston.  The  Norwegian  Vice-Consul, 
at  the  instance  of  a  Troms0  lawyer  working  in  the  interests  of 
certain  miners  who  claimed  a  debt  of  more  than  68,000  kroner, 
called  at  the  office  to  serve  papers.  Mr.  Bentinck-Smith,  the 
secretary,  protested  this  action  on  the  ground  that  it  was  both 
unusual  and  of  no  legal  significance  for  the  representative  of 
a  foreign  government  to  present  claims  on  behalf  of  its  citi- 
zens against  citizens  of  another  government  at  the  place  of 
their  established  domicile  or  business-office  in  their  own  coun- 
try, and  refused  to  consider  the  visit  or  the  papers  as  valid 
notice  or  demand.  He  denied  that  there  was  any  responsibility 
or  liability  on  the  part  of  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  or  Ayer 
and  Longyear,  Incorporated,  toward  any  of  the  persons  named 
for  the  sum  mentioned  or  any  part  of  it.  There  the  matter 
ended. 

The  Fate  of  the  Ships.  The  question  arose  regarding 
the  disposition  of  the  Munroe  and  the  Kwasind.  The  Munroe 
on  returning  from  her  last  trip  to  Spitsbergen  was  put  into 
winter-trim  and  stripped  of  everything  that  thieves,  under  cover 
of  dark  nights,  might  attempt  to  carry  off.  Turner  thought 
that  instead  of  selling  her,  as  had  been  proposed,  it  might  be 
better  to  have  her  on  hand  in  case  regular  mining  and  coal- 
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carrying  operations  were  to  be  resumed  the  following  Summer, 
as  she  would  be  the  only  connecting  link  with  Advent  Bay. 
He  expected,  however,  that  the  authorities  would  require  many 
alterations  and  repairs.  She  was  put  in  Saether's  charge  and 
was  finally  sold  at  good  advantage,  the  purchasers  taking  upon 
themselves  all  the  risks  involved  in  her  somewhat  damaged 
condition. 

The  Company  heard,  a  year  or  so  later  from  Saether,  that 
the  Munroe  had  been  sold  twice  since  they  sold  her,  each  time 
at  a  profit  to  the  seller.  The  last  sale  was  at  a  price  about  four 
times  that  received  by  the  American  owners.  The  name  was 
changed  to  Ranneberg,  and  the  ship  was  put  into  the  carrying 
trade  for  a  year  or  two.  With  a  cargo  of  coal  the  Ranneberg 
left  an  English  port  and  was  never  heard  of  again.  No  wreck- 
age has  ever  been  reported  and  no  member  of  the  crew  has 
been  heard  from. 

The  Kwasind  in  Trouble  Again.  The  Kwasind,  on  her 
return  from  Spitsbergen  was  sent  to  Hull  in  November,  taking 
a  cargo  of  lumber.  She  was  delayed  three  weeks  in  discharging 
because  of  a  shortage  of  labor.  Thence  she  proceeded  to  the 
Tyne  to  be  drydocked  and  repaired.  In  running  up  the  Tyne 
she  fouled  another  ship's  anchor-chain  which  was  wrapped 
nine  times  around  her  propeller.  Divers  were  unable  to  free 
it  and  an  acetylene-flame  had  to  be  employed  to  bum  it  off. 
While  thus  entangled,  the  tide  and  current  swung  her  heavily 
against  still  another  vessel,  but  the  damage  was  fully  covered  by 
insurance. 

It  was  found  that  the  ice  had  twisted  her  rudder-post 
through  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  and  a  new  rudder  had 
to  be  fitted  at  an  expense  of  three  hundred  dollars.  She  went 
back  into  the  water  on  the  first  of  December,  and  loaded  coal 
for  Havre  at  twenty  shillings.  Profits  in  freighting  at  this  time 
were  so  excessive  that  the  British  Government  passed  a  law 
taxing  them  in  behalf  of  the  war-fund  and  it  was  expected 
that  there  would  be  governmental  regulation  of  rates.  More- 
over, no  ship  flying  the  British  flag  was  permitted  to  engage 
in  foreign  trade  other  than  between  Great  Britain  and  its  allies. 
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Sale  of  the  Kwasind.  The  Kwasind  was  registered  in 
Canada,  and  Turner  thought  she  might  escape  the  excess- 
profits  tax  or  the  risk  of  being  commandeered  for  government 
service.  As  she  was  getting  old,  it  was  doubtful  if  she  would 
be  longer  serviceable  for  the  Spitsbergen  traffic.  Turner  pro- 
posed to  take  advantage  of  the  great  demand  for  tonnage  and 
sell  her.  This  proposition  was  approved,  and  a  bargain  was 
speedily  consummated.  Turner  sold  her  for  £35,000  sterling. 
The  purchasers  proposed  to  keep  her  under  Canadian  regu- 
lations, and  to  retain  her  foreign  management.  The  new  own- 
ers kept  her  running  as  a  freighter  until  April,  191 7,  when 
she  was  torpedoed  by  a  submarine.  Twelve  of  her  crew  were 
lost;  only  the  Captain  and  the  second  engineer  were  saved. 

Exchange  of  Compliments.  Turner  sent  the  Company 
a  full  report  of  each  transaction  as  it  eventuated  and  on  Oc- 
tober I,  he  wrote:  "We  shall  have  more  money  to  send  before 
the  end  of  the  year."  He  added  that  they  were  at  that  mo- 
ment peeled  down  to  the  limit.  "The  Arctic  Coal  Company 
had  not  one  cent  in  Europe,  Ayer  and  Longyear,  Incorporated, 
had  less  than  $250  in  the  Norway  banks,  and  less  than  £100 
in  England." 

There  was  nothing  left,  therefore,  for  the  Norwegian 
wolves  to  seize  and  devour.  Considering  the  devastations  of 
the  War,  and  the  ice-blockade  of  Spitsbergen,  the  season  must 
be  regarded  as  having  been  extraordinarily  successful. 

Mr.  Longyear,  on  receiving  Turner's  report  of  these  various 
transactions,  warmly  complimented  him  for  the  great  ability 
which  he  had  shown  in  coping  with  a  very  difficult  situation. 
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I.  POSSIBLE  PURCHASERS 

IT  WILL  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Longyear  had  become 
interested  in  Spitsbergen  coal-properties  only  as  a  possible 
investment,  and  not  with  any  thought  of  taking  over  a 
personal  management  of  an  enterprise  situated  at  such  a  dis- 
tance. He  had  complete  confidence  in  his  cousin,  William  D. 
Munroe,  and  expected  merely  to  finance,  wtih  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Ayer,  an  undertaking  which  promised  great  returns. 

A  Big  Investment.  After  the  tragic  death  of  Munroe 
he  found  himself  obliged  to  take  an  active  part  in  getting  the 
mine  at  Advent  Bay  into  a  condition  of  profitable  production. 
Owing  to  circumstances,  which  have  been  fully  rehearsed,  the 
property  on  Spitsbergen  remained  merely  on  an  exploration- 
basis  for  twelve  years,  resulting  in  a  investment  of  nearly  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  it  became  more  and  more  evident,  especially 
after  Mr.  Scott  Turner,  a  cool-headed  and  extremely  practical, 
experienced,  and  trustworthy  engineer,  took  charge,  that  it 
would  never  "pay"  until  it  should  be  provided  with  a  complete 
mining-outfit  capable  of  getting  out  at  least  200,000  tons  of  coal 
a  year  with  an  estimated  profit  of  fifteen  per  cent  on  the  capital. 

Two  Plans.  There  were  two  plans  balancing  each  other 
in  his  mind :  one  was  to  form  a  company  with  a  million  dollars 
capital,  $200,000  of  which  should  be  offered  to  other  investors, 
and  use  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  for  equipping  the  mine  with 
the  latest  kind  of  efficient  machinery,  so  as  to  make  it  possible 
to  produce  at  least  200,000  tons  of  coal  a  year.  The  other  was 
to  sell  the  property  to  some  syndicate  equipped  with  sufficient 
capital  to  carry  it  on  economically  and  successfully. 

The  first  intimation  that  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  would  be 
willing  to  sell  their  interests  in  Spitsbergen  appears  in»a  letter 
from  Burrall  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Longyear,  dated  at  Trondhjem 
under  date  of  March  24,  1909.     He  says: 
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Burrall's  Letter.  "I  stopped  at  Kristiania  three  days 
and  had  two  or  three  talks  with  Blehr,  the  secretary  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Foreign  Minister.  I  gave  him  to  understand  our  posi- 
tion as  explorers,  and  told  him  we  expected  to  sell  to  whoever 
offered  us  what  we  thought  the  right  price.  He  appeared  inter- 
ested, and  wanted  to  know  about  the  property.  I  let  him  see 
the  large  photographs  of  the  camp,  and  left  them  with  him  so 
that  he  might  show  them  to  his  chief.  It  was  news  to  him  that 
the  Swedes  are  sending  up  a  small  expedition  this  Summer, 
and  he  asked  why  they  were  going  up.  I  replied  that  if  I  asked 
them  they  would  probably  say  they  were  after  scientific  data, 
but  that  I  suspected  that  they  were  somewhat  interested  in  coal. 

Swedish  Prospectors.  "He  then  asked  if  we  expected 
to  do  any  business  with  the  Swedes,  and  I  replied  that  it  did 
not  matter  to  us  who  got  our  property  so  long  as  we  received 
what  we  thought  was  right.  He  said  he  supposed  that  we 
should  want  'millions'  for  the  property,  but  I  replied  that 
we  did  not  want  to  make  our  entire  fortunes  from  this  one 
thing,  and  that  a  reasonable  profit  would  probably  be  all  that 
you  would  ask.  I  do  not  know  if  anything  will  come  out  of 
this  conversation,  but  I  do  not  see  that  it  will  do  any  harm. 
The  Norwegian  Government  is  sending  up  a  scientific  expedi- 
tion this  Summer,  and  I  suppose  Blehr  is  going  up  with  it, 
as  he  said  he  is  going  up  this  coming  June  and  there  are  no 
excursions  that  early." 

The  Anker  Enterprise.  He  reported  to  Mr.  Longyear 
also  regarding  the  new  company  backed  by  Christian  Anker, 
of  the  Varanger  Fjord  iron-property,  who  was  about  to  seize 
the  land  at  the  foot  of  Green  Harbor,  "jumping"  the  Ayer 
and  Longyear  claims  there.  He  thought  that  if  Anker  were 
intending  to  invest  any  amount  of  money  in  Spitsbergen  coal, 
it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  sell  out  to  him. 

He  noted  also  that  a  Norwegian  company  was  forming  to 
purchase  the  property  of  the  Spitsbergen  Coal  and  Trading 
Company:  the  matter  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  a  local 
real-estate  dealer  for  sale  negotiation,  and  it  might  be  offered 
to  the  Arctic  Coal  Company.    This  offer,  however,  came  about 
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later:  they  wanted  f30,cxx)  for  it;  when  Burrall  bid  one-half 
of  that  amount  it  was  refused. 

Colonel  Lund's  Interest.  Another  possible  purchaser 
appeared  in  the  person  of  Colonel  Ole  Lund,  to  whom  Burrall 
carried  a  letter  of  introduction.  Lund  was  the  general  manager 
of  the  iron-mines  at  Kiruna,  Sweden,  whose  loading-docks 
at  Narvik  were  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  country,  having  been 
patterned  after  those  on  Lake  Superior.  Burrall  sounded 
him  on  the  subject  of  forming  a  Norwegian  company  to  take 
over  the  Spitsbergen  coal-lands,  and  he  replied  that  he  had  had 
Spitsbergen  coal  in  mind  for  some  time,  his  ambition  being 
to  have  iron-smelting  works  established  in  Norway.  But  the 
chief  objection  was  that  Norwegian  capitalists  knew  nothing 
about  mining  or  manufacturing,  and  preferred  to  put  their 
money  into  steamship-lines  and  the  like.  It  was  hopeless  to 
think  of  interesting  the  Norwegian  Government  in  such  enter- 
prises. But  he  was  greatly  impressed  by  what  the  American 
company  had  accomplished  as  explorers,  and  was  "well  worth 
cultivating." 

Lord  Morton's  Company.  In  December,  1909,  the  Arc- 
tic Coal  Company  received  a  communication  from  Thomas  B. 
VVhitson,  the  secretary  of  the  Scottish  Spitsbergen  Syndicate, 
Limited,  informing  them  on  the  part  of  his  directors  that 
there  was  some  talk  of  an  amalgamation  with  the  other  Scot- 
tish company  known  as  Lord  Morton's  Company,  and  asking 
what  Ayer  and  Longyear  would  think  of  such  a  union;  there 
was  in  this  a  hint  that  perhaps  the  Americans  would  join  with 
them.  Burrall,  in  his  visits  to  Scotland,  had  several  interviews 
with  the  capitalists  interested  in  Spitsbergen,  and  though  it 
was  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  combining  to  get  the  United 
States  and  the  British  governments  interested  in  protecting 
them  from  the  machinations  of  the  Norwegians,  there  was  at 
one  time  some  prospect  that  the  three  companies  might  join 
forces  in  exploiting  the  riches  of  the  Archipelago. 

A  Combination  Proposed.  On  January  21,  1910,  Mr. 
John  Gibson,  who  happened  to  be  in  England  on  business  for 
the  Company,  wrote  as  follows : 
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"On  the  20th  I  met  Dr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Murdoch,  and  Mr. 
Whitson  of  the  British  Syndicate  at  Edinburgh.  They  are  very 
much  interested,  and  seem  to  feel  just  as  we  do  as  to  the  Con- 
ference and  future  of  the  island,  and  I  told  them  we  had  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  State  Department  setting  forth  our  wishes 
and  ideas  as  to  the  requirements  to  guarantee  peace  and  order, 
and  that  we  hoped  our  Minister  to  Norway  would  be  instructed 
in  accordance  with  the  main  features  of  our  letter.  I  pointed 
out  to  them  the  importance  of  having  the  claims  recognized  as 
staked  and  filed  with  our  Government  as  they  had  done  prac- 
tically no  work  on  any  of  their  claims. 

"They  seem  very  anxious  indeed  to  have  their  claims  recog- 
nized, but  I  do  not  think  they  intend  doing  anything  with  them 
themselves.  At  luncheon.  Dr.  Bruce  and  Mr.  Murdoch  asked 
me  how  our  company  felt  towards  combining  our  interests,  and 
I  told  them  I  could  not  make  any  definite  promise.  I  was  sure, 
however,  if  they  could  convince  the  directors  of  our  Company 
that  it  was  to  our  interests  to  combine,  they  would  gladly  do  so, 
but  that  our  Company  would  not  consider  any  proposition  that 
would  require  the  investment  of  additional  capital  until  the 
question  of  titles  and  of  what  laws  were  to  apply  to  Spitsbergen 
were  definitely  decided  on. 

"They  informed  me  that  as  soon  as  the  present  election  is 
over  they  would  address  a  letter  to  the  Government  and  try 
in  every  way  to  have  the  British  Minister  act  with  the  American 
representative." 

Gibson  interviewed  the  members  of  the  unfortunate  Spits- 
bergen Coal  and  Trading  Company,  which  had  sunk  so  much 
good  money  in  an  extravagant  and  ill-considered  mine  oppo- 
site Longyear  City,  the  disintegration  of  which  we  have  fol- 
lowed to  the  end.  He  said  he  found  them  seemingly  indifferent 
as  to  their  holdings  on  Spitsbergen.    He  added : 

"They  seem  perfectly  satisfied  to  rest  on  the  letter  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  a  copy  of  which  you  have,  in  which  he 
promises  to  protect  all  British  subjects'  rights.  I  suggested  that 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  purchaser  unless  a  clear  title  could 
be  guaranteed,  and  also  that  the  laws  and  regulations  adopted 
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for  the  island  would  have  a  very  material  effect  on  the  sale. 
I  am  sure  they  will  not  take  any  steps,  and  my  impression  is 
that  they  would  be  very  well  satisfied  if  they  lost  the  property 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  an  excuse  for  themselves." 

Nothing  came  of  any  of  these  attempted  amalgamations 
or  negotiations. 

2.  GERMAN  NIBBLES 

Before  the  world  had  learned  to  distrust  Germany,  the 
Arctic  Coal  Company  conceived  the  notion  that  German  inter- 
ests which  had  been  attracted  to  Spitsbergen  might  buy  the 
property  on  the  Western  Island.  As  early  as  October,  1907, 
the  following  amusing  letter  came  to  the  **very  honored  Herr 
Longyear"  from  a  German  scientist  named  Theodor  Lemer, 
who  had  evidently  been  sent  up  to  Advent  Bay  to  report  on 
the  doings  of  the  Company.  Its  style  would  have  delighted 
Mark  Twain.     He  said: 

"Advent  Bay,  ist  October,  1907,  Spitzbergen, 
*'Very  Honored  Herr  Longyear: 

"With  these  lines  turn  I,  myself,  to  you,  in  order,  to  you, 
as  the  head-representative  of  the  Arctic  Coal  Company,  my 
best  thanks  to  express  for  the  friendliness  with  which  I,  by 
your  engineer,  Herr  Gilson,  hereabouts  treated  been  have. 
Through  the  good  offices  of  your  representatives  has  it,  to  me, 
possible  become,  an  important,  scientific  contribution  to  furnish, 
after  the  researches  for  my  already-believed-to-be-lost  comrade, 
Captain  Hjalmar  Johannsen,  the  well-known  companion  of 
Nansen  on  the  Sleighing  Expedition,  me  compelled  had  my-in- 
the-at-Virgo-Bay-Wellman-camp-location  investigation  to  aban- 
don, at  least  for  a  time.  Similar  good  offices  have  I,  for  that 
matter,  also,  by  the  winter-expedition-conducting  engineer, 
enjoyed.  Permit  me  also  to  you  the  observation  to  impart 
that,  to  me,  the  experience  which  Herr  Gilson,  this  summer, 
here,  at  Spitzbergen  acquired  has,  as  valuable  for  the  company, 
as  he,  himself,  holds,  is,  and,  when  once  the  line  in  working 
order  is,  will  you  your  satisfaction  with  the  hill-work  have. 
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Unfortunately  met  I  with  you,  this  year,  not,  otherwise  would 
I,  to  you,  my  several  years  experiences  with  reference  to  the 
by  me  inaugurated  hill-work  on  the  Barenensel  [Bear  Island] 
communicated  have.  It  would  to  me  a  joy  have  been  when  you 
the  cost  of  tuition-by-experience  saved  might  been  have,  which 
hereabouts  always  paid  be  must,  which  I,  as  pioneer,  all  such 
undertakings  dearly  paid  have. 

**After  a  happily  ended  hibernation  and  a  completed  sleigh- 
ing expedition,  on  the  topography  of  the  northeast  lands  of 
Spitzbergen,  I  hope,  in  the  summer  of  1908,  you  to  see  here  and 
will  then,  together  with  my  comrade  Hjalmar  Johannsen,  you, 
once  more,  heartily,  personally  thank. 

'*In  my  reports  have  I  the  excellence  of  the  Spitzbergen 
coal,  specially  that  by  you  furnished,  maintained,  and  I  read 
that  this  also  in  Norwegian  journals  printed  appeared  has.     I 
hold  the  conditions  on  your  side  equally  good  as  on  the  Baren- 
ensel, apart  from  the  greater  distance,  and  I  hope,  to  you,  the 
there-found-coal,  on  occasion,  sometime,  to  show  to  you  to  be 
able.     Perhaps  allows  itself  a  combination  to  be  found  which 
from  competition  the  sharp  point  remove  would.     Also  the 
Seaman  Naess  has  on  your  company  honor  conferred  by  his 
brave  and  yet  prudent  conduct  of  the  Monroe  in  the  Vorland, 
in  contrast  to  the  unfortunately  ended  Dr.  Bruce  expedition. 
Also,  none  but  cheering  impressions  have  I  hereabouts  received. 
And  while  I  to  you  the  same  for  all  the  future  wish,  am  I, 
with  respect,  Yours  obediently, 

'Theodor  Lerner 

'T.S.     In  the  later  reports  of  the  expedition  will  we  the  under- 
taking of  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  commensurately  set  forth." 

A  Comic-opera  Hero.  This  Lerner  was  a  regular  comic- 
opera  hero.  He  had  conducted  a  German  expedition  under 
Captain  Riidiger  in  the  Helgoland  in  1898,  and  circumnavi- 
gated West  Spitsbergen  and  Northeast  Land,  and  took  deep- 
sea  soundings  and  made  some  zoological  observations.  He  was 
the  leader  of  the  second  relief  expedition  which  sailed  from 
Norway  in  the  whaler  L0venskj0ld  in  order  to  rescue  the  hair- 
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brained  navigators  of  the  Herzog  Ernst.  He  lost  his  ship,  but 
managed  to  reach  Treurenberg  Bay  on  foot,  finding  Captain 
Staxrud  and  several  men  who  had  gone  up  from  Advent  Bay 
to  salvage  the  Herzog  Ernst, 

He  was  described  as  a  German  journalist  associated  with 
a  Berlin  newspaper.  Supplied  with  ample  funds,  he  visited 
Spitsbergen  several  summers  though  no  one  knew  exactly 
what  he  was  up  to.  He  spent  one  Winter  on  the  island  with 
Lieutenant  Hjalmar  Johannsen.  In  his  capacity  as  a  news- 
paper man  with  a  keen  nose  for  news  he  went  posthaste  from 
Spitsbergen  to  Tromsjzl  to  report  that  Dr.  Bruce  and  his  com- 
panions had  perished  of  starvation  on  Prince  Charles  Foreland. 
His  most  sensational  exploit  was  in  trying  to  corral  the  coal- 
deposits  on  Bear  Island.  Dr.  R.  N.  Rudmose-Brown  says  that 
in  1898  he  marked  off  as  private  property  certain  landing-places 
in  South  Haven  and  Walrus  Haven,  where  there  is  access  to  the 
coal-bearing  rocks,  and  conspicuously  painted  the  boulders  on 
the  beach  with  German  colors: 

On  Bear  Island.  "The  same  Summer  another  German 
expedition,  sent  by  the  Deutsche  Seefischerei-Verein  to  investi- 
gate fisheries,  set  up  a  few  small  huts  on  the  ground  claimed 
by  Lerner,  who  was  not  consulted  in  the  matter.  Next  Sum- 
mer was  more  eventful.  Lerner,  traveling  in  a  fast  steamer, 
was  landed  on  Bear  Island  before  the  end  of  May.  The  ves- 
sel returned  south,  to  bring  a  German  mining-engineer  and  sev- 
eral miners.  No  time  was  lost  by  Lerner  in  extending  and 
consolidating  his  claims.  Small  huts  were  built  at  the  comers 
of  the  estates,  and  boards,  warning  trespassers  off  his  private 
property,  were  erected  at  every  landing-place. 

Lerner's  Rival.  "Then  Lerner's  rival  appeared.  This 
was  an  expedition  sent  by  the  Deutsche  Seefischerei-Verein  to 
continue  the  investigations  begun  the  previous  year.  It  had  left 
Hamburg  before  Lerner,  but  had  dallied  on  the  way.  Two 
trawlers  accompanied  the  expedition.  Lerner  was  expecting 
it,  and  thwarted  all  its  attempts  to  acquire  land  or  make  use  of 
its  huts.  Eventually  a  poor  hut  was  built  at  a  poor  anchorage 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  the  only  place  where  Lerner  would 
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tolerate  his  compatriots.  The  fishery  expedition  then  left 
the  island.  After  a  profitless  visit  next  year  the  project  was 
abandoned. 

Swedish  Explorers  Arrive.  "Lerner's  next  visitors 
were  a  party  of  Swedish  explorers  under  Dr.  J.  G.  Ander- 
son. He  received  them  with  an  armed  guard  at  the  landing- 
place,  and  after  reading  a  long  address  on  his  rights  to  the 
island,  gave  them  permission  to  continue  their  work.  Nor- 
wegian whalers,  who  for  several  years  had  maintained  a  sta- 
tion at  South  Haven,  were  received  in  a  similar  way,  but  they 
treated  this  buccaneer  in  a  more  cavalier  fashion.  There  was 
the  possibility  of  a  more  serious  situation  when  the  Russian 
cruiser  Svetlandia  appeared.  Undoubtedly  she  had  come  to 
investigate  the  German  activity  on  the  island,  for  at  that  time 
Russia  felt  a  traditional  interest  in  Spitsbergen. 

"The  Bear  Island  Company."  "Fortunately,  the 
cruiser's  commander  was  not  lacking  in  tact.  Maintaining  that 
his  sole  object  was  to  raise  the  Russian  flag  over  the  ruined 
huts  and  graves  of  Russian  trappers,  he  denied  [disclaimed] 
any  desire  to  interfere  with  Lemer  and  the  Bareninsel-Gesell- 
schaft,  as  the  German  Company  was  named.  The  Russian 
flag  was  left  flying  over  some  ruins  in  North  Bay.  Lemer 
promised  to  take  it  under  his  protection,  and  the  Svetlandia 
sailed  for  home.  The  Germans  extracted  a  few  tons  of  coal 
for  their  own  vessel  and  returned  to  Hamburg  in  the  Autumn. 
That  was  the  end  of  the  only  German  mining  enterprise  in 
Spitsbergen." 

This  precious  possession  was  afterwards  claimed  by  the 
Norwegians,  as  it  had  probably  belonged  more  than  ten  cen- 
turies before  to  Erik  the  Red  of  Iceland. 

Lerner's  last  appearance  in  Spitsbergen  was  during  the 
very  month  when  Germany  started  the  World  War.  There 
was  a  story  current  in  Norway  to  the  effect  that  the  Russian 
Government  addressed  a  note  to  the  German  Government  in- 
quiring the  meaning  of  the  erection  of  the  German  flag  on 
Bear  Island  and  that  the  German  Government  had  made  haste 
to  disclaim  any  knowledge  of  the  matter. 
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It  was  said  that  German  prospectors  tried  in  vain  to  find  the 
spot  on  one  of  the  English  companies'  territory  where  oil  had 
been  discovered. 

Herr  Jebens's  Client.  On  September  8,  191 1,  John 
Gibson,  the  general  manager  of  the  Arctic  Coal  Company, 
while  at  Troms0,  received  a  note  from  Herr  Theodor  Jebens, 
the  German  consul,  asking  if  the  Company's  domain  on  Spits- 
bergen were  for  sale.  Gibson  called  on  Herr  Jebens,  who  re- 
fused to  disclose  the  name  of  his  client,  but  said  he  was  "per- 
fectly responsible  and  sincere  in  his  request  for  conditions  of 
sale,  and  that  *'the  size  of  the  cash-settlement  would  be  no 
hindrance  to  the  sale  provided  an  agreement  could  be  reached  as 
to  the  value  of  the  property." 

Gibson  wrote: 

Gibson's  Surmises.  **I  told  him  that  heretofore  the  Com- 
pany had  refused  all  offers  to  negotiate  for  the  sale  of  the 
property,  and  that  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  give  him  any 
answer  as  to  an  approximate  price  or  terms,  but  that  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  property  was  so  far  from  headquarters 
it  was  possible  that  the  Company  would  consider  an  offer. 
He  could  not  make  an  offer,  but  was  very  anxious  to  learn 
our  terms.  In  further  conversation  I  told  him  that  our  actual 
expenditures  to  date  would  be  about  $500,000.00  or  approxi- 
mately 1,800,000  kroner,  and  that  a  force  would  be  left  on 
the  island  this  winter  to  insure  60,000  tons  next  year. 

"There  are  only  two  clients  he  could  have  at  the  present  time 
as  far  as  I  can  see.  Anker  has  had  a  representative  of  some 
large  German  coal-interests  at  Spitsbergen  this  Summer  try- 
ing to  sell  his  claims,  and  he  passed  through  town  two  days 
ago,  only  being  here  one  day.  I  have  talked  with  a  man  who 
was  on  Spitsbergen  with  this  engineer  and  who  was  with  him 
in  Troms0  and  can  find  nothing  to  lead  me  to  think  he  has 
met  the  Consul. 

The  Duke  of  Altenburg's  Interest.  'There  was 
an  expedition  to  Spitsbergen  this  Summer  headed  by  the  Duke 
of  Altenburg,  and  his  party  have  been  here  for  the  past  four 
or  five  days,  and  they  have  met  the  German  Consul.    I  rather 
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think  that  the  inquiry  has  come  from  him,  as  he  showed  a  very 
lively  interest  in  the  mines  when  on  Spitsbergen,  and  he  and 
party  went  through  our  mine  twice. 

"Jebens  is  a  very  reliable  man,  and  if  you  have  any  desire 
to  sell  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  take  the  matter  up 
with  him  either  directly  or  through  me.  I  will  possibly  finish 
up  and  be  ready  to  leave  here  before  I  could  get  your  proposal, 
and  if  you  would  like  me  to  start  real  negotiations,  which  I 
would  recommend,  before  I  leave,  I  would  suggest  that  you 
cable  me  to  wait  for  your  letter  of  instructions.'* 

Mr.  Longyear  was  not  impressed  by  the  possibilities  of  a 
sale. 

Mr.  Longyear's  Reply.  When  the  matter  was  brought 
to  his  attention  he  wrote  to  Gibson : 

"I  suggest  that  you  say  to  Mr.  Jebens  that  it  probably 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  carry  on  negotiations  for  our 
Spitsbergen  properties  without  any  knowledge  of  the  customers 
we  are  dealing  with.  You  might  also  tell  him  that  we  do  not 
consider  the  property  sufficiently  developed  to  enable  us  to 
name  an  intelligent  price,  although,  of  course,  any  such  prop- 
erty is  always  for  sale  at  some  price,  and  we  have  one  mine 
developed  in  the  best  steam-coal  in  the  world,  and  that  the 
slight  explorations  we  have  been  able  to  make  during  our 
development-work  indicate  that  there  is  a  very  large  quantity 
of  this  grade  of  coal,  as  well  as  immense  quantities  of  ordinary 
steam-coal,  and  while  we  could  not  prove  it  in  a  way  that 
would  justify  us  in  asking  what  the  property  is  probably  worth, 
we  are  satisfied  that  there  are  many  millions  of  tons  of  coal 
on  the  property ;  that  it  is  our  intention  to  carry  on  exploring- 
work  in  a  way  that  will  enable  us  to  form  a  more  intelligent 
idea  of  the  quantity  of  coal  on  the  property  than  is  now  pos- 
sible to  obtain.  You  might  also  say  to  him  that  no  price  has 
ever  been  placed  on  the  property,  as  the  owners  have  had  no 
occasion  to  consider  such  a  matter,  but  that,  if  his  parties  care 
to  consider  the  purchase  at  say  $5,000,000  you  would  recom- 
mend your  principals  to  consider  it  seriously. 

"What  I  should  like  to  develop  would  be  the  earnestness  of 
Mr.  Jebens's  parties  without  committing  ourselves  to  anything. 
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That  is  why  I  suggest  that  you  put  the  matter  forward  as  your 
idea  of  the  price  you  would  be  willing  to  recommend. 

"I  do  not  like  to  carry  on  negotiations  with  parties  who  re- 
fuse to  disclose  themselves,  and  my  suggestions  are  my  idea 
of  the  method  to  develop  either  who  they  are  or  how  much  in 
earnest  they  may  be,  but  without  committing  ourselves  to  any- 
thing until  we  learn  more  about  whom  we  are  negotiating  with. 

"If  these  parties  are  at  all  in  earnest  we  may  develop  an 
interesting  situation/'  These  negotiations  probably  resulted  in 
the  option  to  Baron  von  Gagem  in  19 14. 

The  following  February,  Turner  wrote  from  Troms0: 

Other  Inquiries.  "It  seems  not  unlikely  that  we  might 
be  approached  from  time  to  time  regarding  our  willingness 
to  sell  the  Spitsbergen  properties.  You  will  remember  that 
last  year  there  was  an  inquiry  through  the  German  consul 
here,  and  also  there  has  been  a  little  correspondence  with  the 
Trafikaktiebolaget  Grangesberg-Oxel0sund  at  Stockholm.  Mr. 
Gibson  wrote  them  last  fall  suggesting  the  possibility  of  a  sale, 
and  within  the  past  week  we  have  had  a  wire  asking  for  the 
name  of  the  present  manager.  Also,  other  inquiries  of  this 
nature  are  apt  to  come  up.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well 
to  discuss  this  matter  at  the  first  opportunity  in  America,  and 
let  me  know  privately  what  your  attitude  would  be?" 

Nothing  further  was  heard  at  that  time  of  the  German 
"nibble,"  but  both  Mr.  Ayer  and  Mr.  Longyear  were  becom- 
ing increasingly  desirous  of  ridding  themselves  of  the  burden 
of  the  mine  and  its  expensive  development.  Persons  of  various 
nationalities  and  representing  different  interests  in  Sweden 
and  Russia  and  in  Germany  again  and  again  manifested  a  dis- 
position to  negotiate  for  taking  over  the  Spitsbergen  properties. 
Turner  on  one  occasion  went  to  Sweden,  or  Swedish  Lapland, 
to  confer  with  a  Stockholm  capitalist  who  had  entered  into  some 
correspondence  regarding  the  matter ;  but  the  War  put  an  end 
to  the  project  which  the  Swede  had  intended  to  bring  before 
his  associates. 

One  person  went  so  far  as  to  take  an  option  on  the  American 
properties  for  Russian  exploiters,  and  had  interviews  with  the 
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Russian  Ministers.  Apparently  they  wanted  to  get  the  report 
of  a  geologist  on  the  value  of  the  Spitsbergen  mines,  for  Mr. 
Longyear  wrote  from  Spitsbergen  on  July  31,  1914: 

Mr.  Longyear's  Letter.  "It  may  be  that  a  geologist  can 
come  to  a  place  like  Spitsbergen,  spend  a  few  weeks  in  looking 
over  the  country  and  then  form  a  comprehensive  opinion  of 
a  possible  business  situation,  which  must  be  created,  but  I 
should  not  have  much  confidence  in  such  an  opinion.  Our 
work  here  we  regard  as  an  exploration.  The  business,  or 
commercial  situation,  is  still  to  be  created,  and  will  be  what- 
ever the  operators  here  make  it. 

"I  have  heard  nothing  of  any  meeting  of  the  Powers  in 
relation  to  Spitsbergen,  and  am  sure  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  had  no  part  in  it.  As  the  American  interests 
are  the  only  ones  of  any  consequence  whatever  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, any  meeting  of  Powers  to  discuss  Spitsbergen  which 
omitted  the  United  States  would  have  no  force  here.  I  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  Russian  Ministers. 
I  know  of  some  excellent  reasons  why  the  coal  of  Spitsbergen 
would  be  most  desirable  to  the  Russians.  Russian  trespassers 
have  recently  appeared  on  some  of  our  Spitsbergen  property, 
and  there  may  be  visions  in  Petersburg  of  acquiring  the  prop- 
erty in  other  ways  than  by  purchase.  If  such  should  be  the  case, 
I  am  very  sure  that  they  are  bound  to  be  disappointed.  How- 
ever, probably  any  discussion  of  this  situation  is  now  of 
no  use." 

The  option  was  shortly  afterwards  surrendered,  and  the 
Company  was  at  liberty  to  negotiate  with  other  parties. 

3.  ERLING  EINAR  ANGELL  THUS,  PROMOTOR 

Now  Herre  Erling  Einar  Angell  Thiis  appears  once  more 
on  the  scene.  Herre  Thiis  was  a  man  of  about  forty- four  and 
fairly  well-to-do.  He  had  graduated  from  the  Polytechnic 
High  School  at  Hannover  and  the  Kristiania  Handelsgymna- 
sium;  had  been  employed  in  Berlin,  and  had  afterwards  car- 
ried out  several  important  light  and  power  contracts  in  Nor- 
way.    He  was  well-connected,  and  was  reported  as  "solvent 
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and  entitled  to  reasonable  credit."  He  spoke  and  wrote  Eng- 
lish, though  some  of  his  English  letters,  with  his  use  of  J  for 
I  are  not  always  models  of  idiomatic  writing. 

In  September,  19 13,  he  wrote  to  Messrs.  Ayer  and  Long- 
year  offering  to  sell  them  his  interest  **in  a  big  area  of  iron- 
ore  fields  near  the  well-known  Sydvaranger  Jronore  mines."  He 
assured  them  that  he  asked  for  this  property  only  half  of  what 
Mr.  Anker  required  for  his.  "It  is  eighty-five  nutings  in  all," 
he  added. 

A  Fruitful  Suggestion.  Mr.  Longyear,  who  was  prob- 
ably puzzled  by  his  "eighty-five  nutings,"  replied  that  he  did 
not  care  to  invest,  but  suggested  that  possibly  the  people  whom 
Thiis  represented  "might  like  to  buy  the  Spitsbergen  coal- 
fields." 

Thiis  immediately  snapped  at  the  suggestion  and  began 
to  busy  himself  with  the  greatest  assiduity  to  approach  the 
capitalists  of  Norway,  and  with  the  view  of  enlisting  them  in 
a  syndicate  for  that  purpose.  He  bombarded  Mr.  Longyear 
with  communications,  some  of  them  in  perfect  German,  most 
of  them  in  his  odd,  imperfect  English,  and  finally  Mr.  Long- 
year  had  to  tell  him  bluntly  that  he  did  not  wish  the  Spits- 
bergen property  "hawked  about  Europe  and  offered  to  *Tom. 
Dick,  and  Harry*  in  the  hope  that  some  of  them  might  be 
interested  to  buy  it.     He  added: 

A  Severe  Rebuke.  "If  you  have  people  ready  who  want 
the  Spitsbergen  Coal  Mines,  we  are  ready  to  talk  with  them, 
if  they  are  of  sufficient  financial  responsibility  to  warrant  them 
in  undertaking  a  deal  of  such  magnitude. 

"The  correspondence  I  have  had  with  you  does  not  seem 
to  indicate  that  you  have  such  customers  ready,  but  that  you  are 
seeking  for  them.  This  we  do  not  want  done.  You  will,  there- 
fore, please  discontinue  such  unauthorized  offerings  of  our 
property. 

"It  will  not  be  of  any  use  to  continue  this  correspondence, 
as  nothing  but  misunderstandings  can  result  from  it." 

Wire-pulling.  But  the  irrepressible  and  indefatigable 
Thiis  was  not  to  be  put  down :  he  was  already  exerting  all  his 
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enticements,  and  we  shall  soon  see  that  he  was  pulling  every 
wire  possible — and  almost  succeeded  in  bringing  affairs  to  a 
head. 

He  tried  to  create  a  sort  of  panic  in  the  Arctic  Coal  Com- 
pany by  showing  on  the  authority  of  the  Norwegian  and  Rus- 
sian newspapers  that  "a  private  person  had  proposed  the  Rus- 
sian Government  to  occupy  Spitsbergen  at  once,"  and  he  added 
**We  do  not  fear  the  Russians  as  much  as  the  Germans,  who 
have  intrigated  highly  on  Spitsbergen/' 

He  copied  a  supposedly  English  translation  of  an  article 
written  by, a  Russian  named  Agafelof  for  the  Petrograd 
"Novoye  Vremya,"  which,  after  speaking  of  the  immense  coal- 
fields owned  by  Russians  on  Spitsbergen,  and  referring  to  the 
activities  of  the  '*Grumant"  Company,  continues: 

A  Russian  Article.  "Spitsbergen  has  belonged  to  Rus- 
sia from  old  time  and  must  be  brought  back  again  to  Russia, 
and  now  is,  after  my  opinion,  the  best  time  to  do  so.  Our 
english  friends  will  have  no  objection  to  this,  and  the  nor- 
wegians  and  the  swedes  have  a  very  weak  right  to  the  possession 
of  the  islands.  The  germans,  who  stretched  out  the  hands  for 
the  islands  and  intended  to  build  a  coal  basis  for  their  fleet 
there  as  a  threat  against  Russia  and  England,  must  definitely 
be  driven  out,  and  their  coal  concessions  go  over  to  the  russian 
government.  The  excellent  Spitsbergen  coal  will  according 
to  calculations  cost  twelve  kopek  per  pud*  in  the  White  sea, 
and  in  a  coming  ice-free  harbor  on  the  Murman  coast  11 
kopek   .    .    . 

"The  government  must  take  Spitsbergen  firm  in  his  hands. 
Jt  must  be  done  now,  immediately,  otherwise  it  will  be  too 
late.  One  must  go  on  with  working  of  the  fields,  in  order 
that  one  will  be  able  to  export  coal  to  the  White  sea  in  the 
season  191 5.  When  then  the  Onega-canal  will  be  built,  Petro- 
grad will  have  coal,  like  the  Cardiff  coal  for  15-17  kopek  pr 
pud,  and  this  will  be  our  own  coal,  not  foreign  coal.  Before  it 
will  be  to  late,  we  must  establish  us  firm  on  Spitsbergen.     It 


*A  pud  (pood)  is  about  thirty-six  pounds  avoirdupois. 
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would  be  the  best  if  the  government  went  on  with  the  produc- 
tion on  Spitsbergen.  At  present,  under  the  difficult  position 
on  the  money-market,  great  capitals  will  scarcely  be  found 
by  private  entrepreneurs,  to  work  in  a  great  scale  and  satisfy 
our  claims  for  our  fleet,  from  Petrograd,  from  all  the  North, 
and  from  the  Murman  railway,  of  which  the  distance  from 
Kandalaksta  to  the  end-point  on  Murman,  ca.  399  verst,  will 
go  through  nearless  woodless  land." 

Thiis,  among  his  other  machinations,  had  not  forgotten  the 
possibilities  of  Russia,  and  he  got  into  communication  with 
people  in  Moscow. 

4.  FURTHER  NEGOTIATIONS 

It  had  never  been  the  intention  of  either  Mr.  Longyear  or 
of  Mr.  Ayer  to  continue  taking  an  active  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Spitsbergen  mines  when  once  they  were  placed 
on  a  practical  commercial  basis.  Their  home  interests  were 
sufficient  to  absorb  their  energies,  and  the  operation  of  the 
enterprise  was  too  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  business 
activities  of  the  owners.  They  were  ready  at  any  time  to  dis- 
pose of  the  Spitsbergen  properties. 

The  English  and  Scotch  companies  which  had  expended 
£50,000  with  distinguished  lack  of  success  in  promoting  their 
ventures  on  the  archipelago,  had  more  than  once,  as  we  have 
seen,  suggested  an  amalgamation,  but  their  offers  were  not 
attractive.  The  Arctic  Coal  Company  had  no  desire  to  pull 
other  people's  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  The  British  Govern- 
ment was  strangely  indifferent  to  a  region  which  had  once 
been  profitably  British. 

European  Rivalries.  This  was  not  the  case  with  the 
other  northern  countries  of  Europe.  Russia,  Sweden,  Germany, 
and  Norway  were  alive  to  the  value  of  the  mineral-deposits  of 
this  no-man's  land,  and  the  management  of  the  Arctic  Coal 
Company  were  shrewd  enough  to  play  them  against  one  an- 
other. Turner  was  strongly  inclined  to  favor  Russian  parties, 
and  in  191 3  he  had  recommended  as  a  suitable  go-between,  a 
mining-engineer  who  was  attached  to  mining-works  in  Russia, 
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and  had  a  wide  acquaintance  in  official  and  financial  circles. 
He  reported  that  the  Russian  Government  were  cognizant  of 
conditions  on  Spitsbergen,  and  through  the  chief  geologist, 
Mr.  Chernuishof,  who  had  spent  several  Summers  there,  were 
well  aware  of  the  value  of  the  Advent  Bay  property.  Cher- 
nuishof was  reported  as  not  too  optimistic  regarding  the 
economic  situation  prevailing  in  Spitsbergen — though  there 
was  no  **economic  situation"  there! — but  the  engineer's  cli- 
entele hoped  that  they  might  prevail  on  the  authorities  to  take 
over  the  property  as  "a  very  valuable  asset  to  the  Government 
for  strategical  and  political  reasons." 

Turner's  Discouraging  Letters.  Turner's  letters  about 
this  time  were  particularly  discouraging,  and  Mr.  Ayer  was 
ready  to  abandon  the  enterprise  and  sell  out  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. He  suggested  that  Mr.  Longyear  should  go  abroad 
and  close  up  the  negotiations.  Mr.  Longyear  replied  that 
probably  Turner  was  inclined  to  be  too  pessimistic  in  his  views. 
He  felt  that  though  the  physical  difficulties  developing  in  con- 
nection with  the  enterprise  were  formidable,  still  such  de- 
posits of  magnificent  coal  and  a  good  market  within  easy 
reach  ought  to  enable  them  to  make  it  profitable.  He  was  will- 
ing enough  to  sell,  as  the  oversight  of  the  enterprise  had  be- 
come burdensome ;  but  he  had  no  intention  of  sacrificing  it,  for 
it  was  in  excellent  shape  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  eager  rivals. 

Dr.  Voigt's  Interview.  Mr.  Longyear,  on  his  way  to 
the  international  conference  in  June,  19 14,  while  stopping  over 
night  in  Hamburg,  had  a  long  interview  with  Dr.  F.  W.  Voigt, 
a  professional  geologist  whom  he  had  met  the  preceding  year 
at  Advent  Bay.*  Dr.  Voigt  made  no  secret  of  being  the  rep- 
resentative of  German,  Russian,  and  French  bankers  who, 
with  a  capital  of  twelve  million  marks,  and  with  the  influence 
of  the  Russian  Government  behind  him,  were  interested  in 
acquiring  coal-mines  in  Spitsbergen.  They  had  already  bought 
some  of  the  Norwegian  claims  at  Green  Harbor,  and  Dr.  Voigt, 
who  had  prepared  an  elaborate  and  remarkably  accurate  re- 
port, was  recommending  that  the  best  and  cheapest  way  for 

*See  page  227. 
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Russia  to  annex  Spitsbergen  was  to  buy  the  American  Coal 
Company's  property,  and  then  increase  the  equipment  so  as 
to  produce  600,000  tons  a  year,  employing  a  thousand  work- 
men on  three-year  contracts. 

A  Serious  Purpose.  Mr.  Longyear  judged  that  there 
was  really  serious  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  bankers  who  had 
engaged  Dr.  Voigt,  and  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  them  at  the  close  of  the  International 
Conference. 

Baron  von  Gagern's  Overtures.  Shortly  after  arriving 
at  Kristiania,  he  received  a  visit  from  Rudolf  Freiherr  von 
Gagern,  a  Berlin  Doctor  of  Jurisprudence,  who  came  as  the 
representative  of  a  syndicate  of  Russian  and  German  capital- 
ists with  a  view  to  purchasing  the  property  of  the  Arctic  Coal 
Company.*  A  high  price  was  named,  but  the  Baron  made 
no  objection,  and  surprised  Mr.  Longyear  by  asking  for  a 
two-months'  option  in  order  that  their  engineers  might  look 
over  the  territory.  The  option  was  granted,  but  when  Mr. 
Longyear  was  informed  that  the  same  syndicate  was  negoti- 
ating with  the  Norwegian  trespassers,  he  regretted  having 
done  it.  He  suspected  also  that  Johan  Anker's  readiness  to 
effect  a  settlement  of  the  controversy  regarding  the  Green 
Harbor  property  was  due  to  Von  Gagern's  presence  in  town. 

Von  Gagern's  Engineers.  Von  Gagern's  engineers  ap- 
peared in  due  time  at  Advent  Bay  where  they  were  entertained 
for  twenty- four  honrs  with  every  courtesy  and  consideration, 
through  their  behavior  was  characteristically  arrogant  and  tact- 
less. Their  examination  of  the  mine  was  so  perfunctory  and 
superficial  that  Mr.  Longyear  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Von 
Gagern's  acquiescence  in  the  terms  proposed  was  mere  "bluff," 
and  asked  him  to  surrender  the  option. f 

Germans  Eliminated.  The  outbreak  of  the  Great  War 
effectually  put  an  end  to  all  possibility  of  negotiations  with 
German  purchasers.  Eight  English  war-ships  were  sent  up 
to  Spitsbergen  waters,  and  ultimately  all  German  claims,  includ- 


♦See  page  318. 
tSce  page  333. 
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ing  the  wireless  station  at  King's  Bay,  were  seized  by  British 
forces.  The  Germans  had  prospected  for  oil,  and  it  was 
an  open  secret  that  they  had  been  successful  in  locating  a 
supply.  In  a  "strictly  confidentiar'  letter,  Erling  Einar  Angell 
Thiis  wrote  Mr.  Longyear  under  date  of  March  3,  191 5. 

Oil  Reported.  **Short  time  ago  J  accidentally  got  some 
interesting  informations  which  J  will  give  you  up,  and  ask 
you  if  the  same  have  interest  for  you,  and  if  we  can  do  a  busi- 
ness out  of  it  together.  J  assure  you  that  J  have  got  the  in- 
formations in  a  fully  gentlemanlike  way,  so  that  J  have  the 
right  to  try  to  do  something  out  of  it. 

"The  matter  is :  Petroleum  is  to  be  found  on  Spitsbergen, 
and  J  know  exactly  where  it  is.  German  experts  last  Sum- 
mer found  it,  and  they  have  given  notice  to  the  German  minis- 
try of  foreign  affairs,  quite  secret.  The  matter  was  building 
of  a  german  company  in  Berlin  last  Summer,  to  utilize  the 
fields,  but  there  is  no  information  given  to  the  norwegian  min- 
istry here.  Jt  shall  be  a  secret  matter.  Some  norwegian  gen- 
tlemen are  interested  in  it.  As  J  know  the  geological  litter- 
ature  of  Spitsbergen  very  well,  J  have  found  the  district 
where  Pertoleum  found  and  J  have  got  this  stated,  that  the 
place  is  the  right  one.  There  are  put  up  one  or  some  plates 
on  the  territory  with  necessary  information  in  order  to  take 
the  land  in  possession  in  a  correct  way,  but  J  feel  sure,  that 
the  germans  will  have  no  occasion  to  renew  these  sheets,  before 
the  war  is  finished." 

Thiis  proposed  to  annex  these  lands  and  give  Mr.  Long- 
year  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  profit.  He  added:  "The 
germans  ment  to  be  able  to  do  quite  as  good  a  business  in  Per- 
toleum as  in  coal."  Naturally  Mr.  Longyear  did  not  care 
to  enter  into  such  a  questionable  deal. 

5.  A  RUSSIAN  PROMOTER 

Russia  and  Sweden  seemed  to  be  equally  promising  pos- 
sibilities, even  if  Germany  was  definitely  eliminated.  Thiis 
had  his  weather-eye  cocked  for  any  indications  of  an  ice-blink 
He  had  already  made  some  efforts  to  interest  Russian  capital. 
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He  had  an  acquaintance  in  Moscow  in  the  person  of  a  British 
subject,  who  had  resided  in  Russia  for  many  years  as  agent 
for  various  typewriter  and  other  manufacturers,  but,  having 
reached  the  age  of  sixty,  had  retired  with  a  fortime  and  was 
reported  to  be  "several  times  a  millionaire."  Through  his 
wife  he  had  "excellent  connection  with  several  of  the  min- 
isters." He  had  already  taken  an  option  on  Anker's  Green 
Harbor  claims,  but  had  let  it  go  with  a  loss  of  several  thousand 
rubles,  and  was  naturally  a  bit  cautious  about  similar  invest- 
ments. But  he  wrote  to  Thiis  that  there  was  in  Russia  "a 
strong  current  in  favor  of  developing  the  trade  to  North  Si- 
beria," and  therefore  there  seemed  to  be  some  reason  for  con- 
sidering favorably  a  scheme  for  enlisting  Russian  capital  in 
the  Arctic  Coal  Company's  proposition.  But  he  demanded  an 
opportunity  for  dealing  with  Mr.  Longyear  directly.  "We 
cannot  aflford  losing  time,"  he  wrote,  "by  corresponding  in  a 
roundabout  way ;  besides  this,  the  impression  at  St.  Petersburg 
is  not  favorable  if  I  do  not  hold  direct  powers  for  negotiating 
from  the  owner." 

The  Russian  Promoter's  Demand.  He  therefore  de- 
manded that  Mr.  Longyear  should  for  two  years,  if  necessary, 
not  disturb  his  work  in  Russia  either  by  transgressing  the 
boundaries  of  his  "territory  or  by  admitting  competing  Pow- 
ers." He  desired  also  to  be  hired  for  all  his  time  at  a  salary 
of  ten  thousand  rubles  a  year,  the  amount  received  to  be  de- 
ducted from  his  commission  in  case  the  negotiations  succeeded. 
"Mr.  Longyear,"  he  wrote,  "will  have  to  consider  the  above 
named  amount  as  my  consultation  fee ;  it  will  be  the  consulta- 
tion of  perhaps  two  years'  duration  (plus  a  large  number  of 
travels  and  lots  of  cash  outlays,  etc.)  of  one  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced men  in  Russia  whose  word  is  better  than  twenty  con- 
tracts. Mr.  Longyear  would  have  to  consider  me,  so  to  say, 
as  his  solicitor  over  here,  who  would  be  bound  to  let  him  have 
the  best  advice  and  work  that  he  can  deliver.  "If  I  were  en- 
couraged by  Mr.  Longyear,"  he  added,  "he  could  rest  in 
peace." 

Thiis  did  not  like  his  friend's  attitude;  his  enthusiasm 
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for  him  quickly  cooled,  and  he  took  pains  to  let  Mr.  Long- 
year  realize  it. 

"Business  is  business/*  he  wrote,  "and  I  am  at  liberty  to 
give  you  my  candid  opinion  as  to  him.  I  hold  that  we  can 
get  some  results  in  Russia,  but  I  am  positive  that  I  know 
a  better  way  than  that  suggested.  I  am  many  times  in  con- 
sultation with  a  Russian  friend  of  mine,  who  is  very  enthu- 
siastic about  the  Spitsbergen  coal-fields.  He  was  personally 
with  Professor  Nansen  this  Summer  at  North  Siberia  and 
the  White  Sea.  He  has  corresponded  with  St.  Petersburg 
many  times  about  this  affair,  and  has  had  personal  conferences 
there  about  it.  Then  I  find  that  my  agent  friend's  services 
come  very  high.  If  he  were  a  First  Power,  then  one  could 
pay  him  well,  but  which,  I  can  candidly  say,  he  is  not.  He  is 
more  academic  than  practical,  and  this  business  is  purely  a 
practical  affair." 

In  normal  conditions  it  is  possible  that  Russian  capital 
might  have  been  secured.  Russia  was  awake  to  the  need  of 
having  an  accessible  coal-supply.  The  mysterious  Grumant 
Company  had  come  out  of  its  hiding,  and,  as  if  to  pave  the 
way  to  respectability  and  mercantile  standing,  was  on  the 
point  of  paying  the  long  arrearage  of  its  indebtedness  to  the 
Americans  who  had  almost  given  up  hope  of  getting  any  satis- 
faction. 

6.  JOHAN  ANKER'S  PROJECT 
Johan  Anker,  not  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  his  nego- 
tiations with  the  Berlin  capitalists,  now  turned  his  eyes  to 
Russia  and  persuaded  Mr.  Longyear  to  extend  for  another 
year  the  option  on  the  Green  Harbor  property.  His  friend, 
Consul  Jonas  Lied,  who  had  influential  connections  in  Petro- 
grad,  was  so  fully  assured  of  being  able  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary capital  that  he  had  already  paid  him  30,000  kroner,  and 
was  promising  to  pay  him  a  similar  sum  on  the  option  to  be 
extended  another  twelve  months. 

Russian  Cabinet  Ministers  Interested.  Anker  him- 
self went  to  London  to  confer  with  Turner,  and  readily  paid 
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him  $6000  for  a  ten  days'  option  on  the  Advent  Bay  mine. 
From  London  he  went  post-haste  to  Petrograd,  where  he 
found  that  several  Cabinet  ministers  had  become  interested 
in  the  Spitsbergen  proposition  on  the  ground  that  in  the  pros- 
pect of  England's  effecting  restrictions  on  the  export  of  coal, 
these  mines  might  be  absolutely  necessary  for  providing  fuel 
for  the  use  of  the  new  railway  skirting  the  Murman  coast  and 
tapping  Alexandrovsk,  a  port  essential  to  Russia,  as  it  was 
open  throughout  the  year.  These  Cabinet  ministers  proposed 
that  the  Russian  treasury  should  lend  certain  banks  four  mil- 
lion rubles  for  ten  years  without  interest,  the  banks  on  their 
part  to  put  up  two  millions  more  for  expansion  and  opera- 
tion. 

Turner  in  Petrograd.  The  prospect  appeared  so  roseate 
to  Anker  that  he  wired  to  Turner  to  join  him  immediately  at 
Petrograd.  Turned  reluctantly  obeyed  the  summons,  taking 
with  him  Anker's  lawyer  and  co-trustee,  Nygaard,  and  his  own 
associate,  Coleman,  while  Gilson,  in  response  to  a  telegraphic 
communication,  proceeded  from  Troms0  to  Boden  in  Sweden, 
where,  on  June  22,  Turner  met  him  on  the  train  and  rode 
with  him  all  night  as  far  as  Karungi,  discussing  plans  for  the 
Summer,  and  typing  the  contracts,  instructions,  and  orders  for 
conducting  the  season's  business  at  Troms0  and  Advent  Bay. 

Turner  and  his  two  associates  reached  Petrograd  Friday 
night,  and  were  met  by  Anker  and  Lied.  During  the  next  five 
days  they  had  numerous  conferences  with  influential  men,  in- 
cluding the  Tsar's  chief  coal-mining  engineer,  Graf  Berg,  the 
head  of  the  Finnish  railways,  and  Emanuel  Nobel,  famous  for 
the  enormous  fortune  which  he  had  made  in  manufacturing 
explosives  and  in  exploiting  the  Baku  oil-fields,  and  founder 
of  the  munificent  prizes  for  distinction  in  science,  literature 
and  the  cause  of  peace. 

Political  Factors.  It  became  quickly  evident  that  politi- 
cal considerations  largely  controlled  the  situation.  Turner 
was  convinced  that  "no  ordinary  business-principles  entered 
into  the  matter."  Thus  a  turn  of  the  cards  might  have  sud- 
denly made  the  sale  effectual ;  but  the  Emperor  and  his  Cabinet 
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were  at  that  very  time  at  the  Galician  front,  where  the  situa- 
tion was  becoming  desperate.  The  War  Minister  was  on 
the  point  of  being  deposed:  several  others  were  uncertain  of 
their  tenure  of  office;  the  complete  cessation  of  grain-exports 
and  the  general  uncertainty  made  it  hopeless  to  expect  govern- 
ment aid.  The  group  of  bankers  who  had  been  at  first  eager 
to  consummate  the  deal  refused  to  do  anything  about  it  unless 
the  Government  substantially  backed  them. 

Adverse  Conditions.  Turner  returned  from  Russia,  and 
Anker  wrote  that  no  possibility  had  been  left  untried,  but  that 
odds  were  against  them.  His  option  expired.  Subsequent 
letters  from  him  showed  that  this  disappointment  had  not 
quenched  all  his  hopes  of  still  making  a  successful  deal.  In 
this  he  was  encouraged  by  Turner. 

Thiis's  Judgment  of  Anker's  Scheme.  Thiis,  who  let 
nothing  escape  him,  was  well  aware  that  Anker  had  got  Turner 
to  go  to  Petrograd.  He  wrote  Mr.  Frederick  Ayer  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  Anker's  succeeding,  since  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  there  was  no  interest  in  Russia  in  such  a  specu- 
lation. On  the  other  hand,  he  assured  him  that  the  Norwe- 
gian State  Railway  was  alive  to  the  uncertainty  of  securing 
coal,  and  that  there  was  no  other  place  than  Spitsbergen  where 
it  could  be  had.  "The  Railway,''  he  said,  "will  buy  the  coal  and 
must  buy  it;  then  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  the  banks  to 
buy  the  fields." 

He  wrote  Mr.  Lxjngyear  on  April  14  even  more  explicitly, 
reporting  that  the  "Norwegian-Russian  gentlemen'*  had 
planned  to  get  an  option  of  Anker,  also  on  the  properties  or 
claims  of  both  Hjorth  and  Schroder,  but  his  opinion  was  that 
such  a  scheme  was  impracticable.  Ytteborg  was  suing  Anker 
for  not  having  fulfilled  his  contract;  Hjorth  had  been  ejected 
from  the  directorship  of  the  Teistenfjeld  Company,  and  a 
law-suit  was  distracting  the  Stavanger  Company,  which  con- 
trolled a  "great  deal  of  layers"  at  Spitsbergen.  So  there  was 
a  general  state  of  chaos. 

War-made  Millionaires.  Nevertheless  the  Great  War 
was  making  many  millionaires  in  Norway,  and  Thiis  was 
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shrewd  enough  to  find  his  most  promising  field  at  home.  He 
informed  Mr.  Longyear  that  Mr.  Kjelland-Torkildsen,  the 
chief  director  of  the  Centralbank  for  Norge  was  open  to  a 
proposition.  This  man,  he  wrote,  had  applied  to  him  **in  order 
to  bring  him  a  good  coal-mine  on  Spitsbergen.  He  renewed 
his  question  some  days  ago.  He  has  absolutely  great  interest 
of  this  matter  as  a  national  one  of  great  importance  (of 
course).  To  bring  the  norwegian  claim-owners  to  agreement 
is  a  thing  that  requires  more  christian  patience  than  J  have, 
as  J  mean  that  the  only  thing  the  norwegians  agree  in  is  not 
to  agree  in  anything.  J  think  it  however  possible  to  build  a  nor- 
wegian company,  when  Mr.  Kjelland-Torkildsen  will  take  the 
business  up  with  me.  He  is  a  capacity  of  first  class  as  bank- 
director  and  he  has  confidence  to  me,  as  he  knew  that  J  has  been 
Mr.  Anker's  man  of  confidence  about  ten  years.  My  interests 
do  not  in  any  way  conflict  with  Mr.  Anker's,  as  J  has  not  a  bit 
to  do  with  his  business,  that  now  is  in  the  hands  of  a  solicitor." 

Dubious  Characters.  One  negotiator  was  greatly  feared 
and  disliked  by  his  business-associates ;  he  was  arrogant,  domi- 
neering, thoroughly  selfish  and  unscrupulous.  Turner  quickly 
gauged  his  character.  He  had  scarcely  more  confidence  in 
another,  who,  he  wrote,  was  **by  nature  and  by  training  a 
liar,  an  intriguer,  and  a  petty  trouble-maker."  In  one  of  his 
letters  he  said : 

'There  is  nothing  he  would  like  better  than  to  get  Mar- 
quette, Boston,  and  Troms0  at  cross-purposes  in  the  negotia- 
tions with  him,  and  then  later  claim  bad  faith,  damages,  com- 
missions, et  cetera.  I  have  been  so  thoroughly  convinced,  both 
by  what  I  have  seen  and  by  what  I  have  heard  of  him,  that  he 
is  most  undesirable,  that  I  am  really  afraid  he  is  not  the  right 
man  to  work  through  in  Kristiania,  and  I  am  afraid  we  shall 
only  soil  our  fingers  by  touching  him.  But,  as  matters  stand, 
we  must  continue  to  treat  with  him  until  he  has  had  a  fair  and 
untrammeled  chance  to  show  what  he  can  do." 

Turner's  Suspicions.  This  negotiator  knew  well  that 
Turner  was  empowered  to  represent  the  American  interests  in 
Norway,  yet,  according  to  Turner,  he  was  trying  to  open  in- 
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dependent  negotiations  with  Mr.  Longyear,  "to  the  confusion 
of  the  business,"  and  was  also  proffering  false  charges  against 
Turner,  who  declared  that  he  had  "neither  the  time  nor  the 
inclination  to  be  drawn  into  a  discussion  with  this  little  shys- 
ter in  Kristiania,"  and  reported  a  telegram  from  Herre  Eger, 
the  general  manager  of  the  Norsk  Aktieselskab  for  Elektro- 
Kemik  Industri  and  the  Hypothek  Bank,  "one  of  the  largest 
commercial  institutions  in  Norway,"  who  had  been,  next  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  most  active  supporter  of  the  project,  noti- 
fying Turner  that  they  would  not  take  it  up  as  long  as  this 
party  was  promoting  it. 

This  party,  serene  and  debonair,  perfectly  unmindful  of 
slurs  and  snubs,  with  his  mind  made  up  to  win  out  in  the  great 
venture,  sent  forth  a  deluge  of  letters  and  telegrams  couched  in 
ludicrous  Norwegian-English,  which  added  a  comedy-element 
to  the  slowly-developing  scheme. 

7.  FUTILE  FINESSING 

The  Summer  and  Autumn  passed  in  futile  and  vexatious 
finessing.  Turner  was  out  of  all  patience,  and  had  no  faith  in 
these  maneuvers.  "All  the  people  in  Kristiania,"  he  wrote, 
"were  quarreling  with  one  another  and  jockeying  for  ad- 
vantage. The  Prime  Minister  (Gunnar  Knudsen)  and  the 
Norges  Bank  would  not  agree  to  bonus-shares,  while  others 
insisted  that  their  subscription  must  be  accompanied  by  bonus- 
stock.  Finally,  they  would  not  pay  for  the  option  and  let 
it  be  written  in  another  party's  name,  he  raising  the  3000 
kroner.  The  option-holder  immediately  swelled  up  like  a 
pouter-pigeon,  and  said  that  now  the  banks  and  every  one 
else  would  have  to  come  to  him  if  they  wanted  to  talk  busi- 
ness.  .    .    . 

Turner's  Strictures.  "I  have  an  idea,"  he  went  on  to 
say,  "that  nothing  will  come  of  the  option  at  present,  and  cer- 
tainly it  will  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  business.  Likewise,  those 
children  in  Kristiania  now  seem  to  have  quarreled  with  one 
another  to  the  breaking-point." 

"We  have  the  spectacle  of  one  trying  his  best  to  double- 
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cross  us  and  the  Prime  Minister  at  the  same  time;  another  in- 
triguing with  both  factions,  but  probably  overplaying  his  hands, 
so  that  he  loses  at  least  half  his  following,  and  at  the  same  time 
trying  to  add  to  the  gayety  of  nations  by  getting  Boston, 
Marquette,  and  Troms0  working  at  cross  purposes;  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Norges  Bank  on  the  one  hand  fighting  with 
*Eger  and  the  Central  Bank  on  the  other,  and  the  whole  gang 
running  round  like  stampeded  chickens." 

Turner  began  to  doubt  if  anything  would  come  out  of  the 
mess,  and  he  felt  more  and  more  certain  that  the  optionee  was 
not  the  man  to  get  them  together  and  carry  the  thing  through : 
"He  plasters  his  hair  down  with  perfumed  oil,  always  wears 
dirty  white  vests,  and  holds  onto  the  lapel  of  your  coat  when 
he  talks  to  you." 

Bank-Director's  Meeting.  He  gives  an  amusing  ac- 
count of  a  meeting  of  the  bank-directors,  in  which  one  asserted 
that  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  could  not  get  along  with  Nor- 
wegian laborers  and  employed  Russians  exclusively.  At 
another  meeting,  when  Turner  was  unable  to  produce  any 
papers,  since  they  were  all  at  Troms0,  he  refused  to  accept  a 
telegram  from  Mr.  Longyear  to  the  optionee,  referring  to 
Turner  as  his  representative;  he  declared  he  would  not  nego- 
tiate without  written  authority  and  credentials  though  he 
framed  up  a  plan  whereby  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  should 
receive  only  stock  and  no  cash.  Turner  applied  to  the  optionee 
for  confirmation  of  the  price  demanded  by  Mr.  Longyear  in 
a  letter  written  in  April,  but  he  flatly  and  absolutely  denied  that 
any  such  letter  existed.  Turner  wrote,  "The  little  rascal  lied 
himself  black  in  the  face." 

The  Question  of  Ships.  One  negotiator  declared  that 
the  Arctic  Coal  Company  owned  two  ships,  and  insisted  that 
they  should  be  included  in  the  negotiations,  and  when  Turner 
explained  that  the  Company  owned  no  ships,  but  that  they  be- 
longed to  two  different  corporations,  the  astute  negotiator 
threw  the  papers  on  the  floor,  banged  with  his  cane,  and  in- 
timated that  Turner  was  a  liar.  He  then  charged  that  the 
Company  dumped  the  coal  in  the  open  so  that  it  froze  into  a 
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solid  mass  and  had  to  be  blasted  out  with  dynamite,  thus  spoil- 
ing the  product  and  making  two  expensive  operations.  He  told 
the  committee  that  he  intended,  if  the  deal  went  through,  to 
build  a  shed  over  the  stock-pile;  and  the  committee  assented, 
not  realizing  that  a  steel-roof  frame  and  a  floor  for  two  mil- 
lion square  feet  of  "shade"  for  the  200,000  tons  for  which  he 
was  planning,  would  cost  more  than  their  entire  working  capi- 
tal. Even  for  30,000  tons,  a  space  of  2000  feet  long  by  100 
feet  wide  would  be  required. 

Light-Houses  for  Daylight.  This  "party"  asserted  also 
that  shipping-operations  in  Spitsbergen  were  greatly  hampered 
because  there  were  no  light-houses  on  the  coast,  and  he  pro- 
posed to  arrange  at  once  with  the  Government  to  build  a  large 
number  and  thus  obviate  the  difficulty.  No  one  pointed  out 
that  during  the  shipping-season  at  Spitsbergen  there  were 
twenty- four  hours  of  day-light  every  day.  Turner  said  that  the 
committee  sat  in  awed  silence,  profoundly  impressed  by  the  inti- 
nate  knowledge  which  the  "old  rascal"  possessed  regarding  the 
property,  and  the  grasp  which  he  had  on  what  was  needed  to 
rectify  the  mistakes  made  by  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  in  de- 
veloping it.  "The  whole  meeting  was  certainly  an  opera 
bouffe,"  and  Turner  wondered  "what  was  the  plot  of  the 
sketch  and  who  wrote  the  scenario."  He  thought  it  hardly 
worth  reporting  except  as  illustrative  of  the  way  business  was 
conducted  by  the  "piratical  gang"  that  held  sway  in  Kristiania. 


XX.   THE  CONSUMMATION 

I.  ANKER'S  MEN 

DURING  these  months  the  negotiations  with  regard  to 
the  sale  of  the  Spitsbergen  properties  were  spurting 
intermittently  like  fire  along  two  fuses  attached  to  op- 
posite sides  of  the  same  mine.  It  was  an  exciting  gamble  on 
the  question  which  would  first  bring  about  the  explosion. 
Turner,  carefully  watching,  pitted  one  negotiator  against 
another,  encouraging  both  with  shrewd  impartiality. 

Anker  and  his  Russian  colleague  still  cherished  the  hope 
that  they  might  be  able  to  interest  Russian  capital,  believing 
that  no  other  country  than  Russia  was  in  a  position  to  make  the 
deal.  They  engaged  a  fully-qualified  mining  engineer  to  go  to 
Spitsbergen  and  furnish  a  careful  report  on  the  mines  to  the 
syndicate  represented  by  them.  The  engineer  had  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Russian  Government,  and  had  reported  on  coal- 
mines in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  He  was  ready  to  accept  this 
commission,  and  Turner's  permission  for  a  full  inspection  of 
the  Spitsbergen  territory  was  asked  for.  Turner  wired  a 
cordial  assent,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  up  a  letter  to  Dalburg 
at  Advent  Bay  to  give  the  expert  every  facility. 

The  Engineer's  Mishap.  The  engineer  sailed  from 
Troms^  on  July  27  on  the  smack  Onsp,  taking  with  him  An- 
ker's engineer,  Karl  Bay.  and  nine  other  men.  The  smack  was 
caught  in  the  pack-ice  and  imprisoned  for  nearly  a  month. 
She  broke  her  propeller  in  the  Foreland  Sound,  and  had  to  be 
towed  by  another  small  vessel  to  King's  Bay,  where  she  was 
beached  and  fitted  with  another  propeller.  She  then  forced  her 
way  to  a  point  off  Green  Harbor,  where  she  was  caught,  to- 
gether with  three  of  the  Arctic  Coal  Company's  colliers.  A 
strong  current  took  the  ice-pack  out  to  sea  carrying  the  Ons0 
with  it.    A  heavy  swell  was  running,  and  the  vessel  was  in 
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great  danger  of  being  ground  to  pieces.  The  engineer  and  the 
nine  men,  discovering  that  the  crew  was  preparing  to  abandon 
her,  started  across  the  ice  to  the  shore,  leaving  all  their  goods 
and  supplies.  Dragging  two  boats,  they  made  their  way  under 
tremendous  hardships  and  risks  to  the  north  tip  of  the  Fore- 
land. They  marched  fifty  miles  down  to  the  south  end  of  the 
Island,  and  got  across  to  Green  Harbor  where  one  of  the  Com- 
pany's colliers  picked  them  up  and  brought  them  back  to 
Troms0. 

Takes  Scotch  Leave.  The  Russian  engineer  was  so  dis- 
gusted that  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  call  on  Turner  or 
any  one  else,  but  departed  for  Russia  the  same  day,  declaring 
that  he  never  wanted  to  see  Spitsbergen  again,  having  had  al- 
together about  as  severe  an  experience  as  a  man  could  endure. 
He  did  indeed  have  an  opportunity  at  King's  Bay  to  inspect 
Anker's  claim,  which  comprised  a  caved-in  pit  on  a  coal-seam 
of  doubtful  age,  folded  by  a  monocline,  so  that  erosion  exposed 
two  edges  of  the  same  seam,  one  just  above  the  other,  "with 
the  whole  formation  cut  off  by  a  fault  of  more  than  5000  feet 
vertical  throw."  Turner  estimated  that  this  "isolated  island 
of  erosion"  contained  not  more  than  100,000  tons,  and  wrote 
that  if  the  Russian  was  any  engineer  at  all  he  must  have  been 
disillusioned  at  his  first  sight  of  Spitsbergen  coal  at  King's 
Bay. 

Disillusionment.  He  had  also  a  chance  to  see  the  Ayer 
and  Longyear  working  at  Green  Harbor  but  nothing  else,  as 
"the  little  scratches"  that  other  prospectors  had  made  there 
had  caved  in.  Green  Harbor  was  totally  deserted.  The  Ayer 
and  Longyear  men  had  long  before  departed,  and  the  three 
men  left  by  Anker  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  his  option 
had  got  tired  of  waiting,  and  had  deserted  before  relief  could 
get  to  them.  "Green  Harbor  must  have  looked  pretty  sad," 
wrote  Turner,  "to  a  man  who  had  come  all  the  way  from 
Petrograd  and  risked  his  life  for  six  weeks  to  see  the  'big 
coal-mines'  there."  When  he  got  so  far  he  refused  to  go  to 
Advent  Bay,  naturally  supposing  that  the  vaunted  mine  at 
Longyear  City  was  equally  fraudulent. 
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It  may  be  easily  imagined  what  kind  of  report  he  rendered 
to  Petrograd. 

On  September  12,  Anker's  Russian  associate  turned  up  in 
Troms0,  having  hurried  back  from  Siberia,  and  was  chagrined 
to  learn  of  the  failure  of  the  Russian  engineer's  expedition.  He 
informed  Turner  that  he  was  only  temporarily  a  Russian  citi- 
zen but  was  by  birth  and  instinct  a  Norwegian.  He  had  found 
himself  somewhat  unpopular  in  Norway  by  reason  of  his  at- 
tempt to  sell  the  Spitsbergen  property  to  Russia. 

The  Milk  in  the  Cocoanut.  Afterwards,  Turner 
learned  the  true  inwardness  of  his  failure  to  do  any  more  for 
the  Russian  syndicate.  It  seems  by  his  own  confession,  when 
actually  pinned  down  to  facts,  that  the  Central  Bank  had  con- 
siderable interest  and  influence  in  the  Russian-Siberian  Com- 
pany, of  which  this  man  was  the  manager,  and  that  he  had  been 
summoned  in  November  and  ordered  to  stop  negotiations 
with  the  Arctic  Coal  Company.  He  dared  not  act  contrary  to 
these  orders.  "Thus,"  wrote  Turner,  "the  Norwegians  have 
finally  bluffed  every  one  out  of  the  negotiations,  so  that  they 
now  have  a  clear  field,  and  doubtless  feel  that  they  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  dictate  their  own  terms.  Since  of  course  they  will 
never  tell  that  the  Norwegian  group  has  finished  negotiations, 
as  it  is  the  Norwegian  policy  to  play  dog-in-the-manger  and 
keep  Russia  out  of  Spitsbergen  even  if  they  do  not  do  business 
with  us." 

Turner  considered  that  the  chance  to  sell  the  mine  in  Rus- 
sia was  gone,  and  that  it  could  be  definitely  dropped  from  con- 
sideration— for  the  time  at  least.  His  dealings  in  this  connec- 
tion had  convinced  him  that  Anker  was  a  man  of  integrity — 
"an  exceptionally  good  Norwegian." 

2.  NEW  NEGOTIATIONS 

The  optionee,  fertile  in  devices,  all  this  time  kept  his  cour- 
age undiminished.  He  had  soon  discovered  that  one  man,  on 
whom  at  first  he  chiefly  relied,  was  a  shrewd  and  unscrupulous 
trickster,  and  was  blocking  his  moves  at  every  turn.  He  asked 
and  obtained  an  extension  of  his  option,  and  wrote:     "This 
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man  was  quite  impossible,  but  J  am  in  relation  with  most  of 
the  earlier  subscribers,  as  they  find  the  business  very  good. 
Besides  J  work  together  with  some  other  very  good  people 
here  who  also  find  the  matter  of  the  highest  interest  for  Nor- 
way." 

A  Survey  Offered.  Turner  took  Adolf  Hoel  and  another 
State  geologist  and  mining  expert,  named  Svalheim,  up  to 
Spitsbergen  early  in  September,  and  gave  them  every  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  complete  survey.  He  stayed  with  them  every 
moment,  and  showed  them  over  the  mines  and  the  prospecting- 
holes  and  the  entire  camp.  He  walked  them  over  the  hills  and 
the  valleys ;  he  took  them  in  a  motor-boat  along  the  shore  where 
the  coal  outcropped.  Gilson,  Dalburg,  and  Bryan  were  also 
indefatigable  in  helping  to  give  them  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  works,  and  were  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  the  coal  and  the 
possibilities  of  the  mines. 

Experts  Impressed.  When  the  two  experts  were  loaded 
on  the  Kwasind  on  September  20  they  were  duly  impressed, 
and  they  reached  Kristiania  without  an  untoward  incident. 
The  option  was  extended  to  October  because  of  the  ice-delay, 
and  that  gave  a  month  for  working  with  the  capitalists.  The 
optionee  claimed  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  deeply  inter- 
ested ;  he  let  it  be  known,  however,  that  if  Norway  failed,  he 
had  wealthy  connections  in  Sweden. 

Six  Reasons  for  Norway.  But  he  relied  chiefly  on  the 
necessity  which  the  Norwegian  railways  were  under  of  pro- 
curing coal ;  in  regard  to  this  he  was  supported  by  the  report 
Hoel  and  Svalheim  had  prepared,  and  which  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Holm  Holmsen,  "our  first  mining- 
director  in  Norway."  This  report  adduced  six  principal  rea- 
sons why  Norway  should  possess  the  Spitsbergen  coal-mines: 
the  abundance  of  coal — one-hundred  million  tons  on  one- 
seventh  of  the  area;  the  quality  as  determined  by  many  analyses 
and  proved  by  all  the  principal  users  of  it ;  its  immediate  prac- 
ticability ;  the  experience  of  the  Arctic  Coal  Company ;  the  clear 
title,  and,  finally  (in  this  cryptic  bit  of  English-translation) 
"One  can  spare  interest  in  the  working  period." 
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A  Business  Nose.  He  sent  Mr.  Longyear  a  translation 
of  an  article  which  had  appeared  in  the  Norwegian  mining 
journal  "Bergwerksny/'  which  urged  the  State  to  buy  the 
Spitsbergen  coal-fields,  and  regretted  that  "the  Norwegian 
State  in  due  time  has  not  understood  his  interest  on  Spitsber- 
gen. It  is  possible,"  it  said,  "that  the  coal-fields  on  Spitsbergen 
will  not  turn  out  successfully,  but  the  contrary  is  also  possible, 
and  we  find  that  one  may  take  his  measure  for  all  eventualities." 
The  optionee  thought  that  the  syndicate  would  not  loose  the 
business  for  a  difference  of  a  million  or  so,  and  he  said,  "You 
must  rely  on  my  business  nose,  Mr.  Longyear."  In  another 
letter  he  informed  Mr.  Longyear  that  he  was  now  operating 
for  his  own  account  and  had  "no  conspiration  with  the  banks," 

An  Expiring  Option.  Turner  spent  three  weeks  in  Kris- 
tiania  in  November,  arriving  there  four  days  before  the  ex- 
tended option  expired.  He  found  the  situation  greatly  in- 
volved, many  cross-influences  at  work,  and  progress  almost  at 
a  standstill.  To  his  surprise,  he  discovered  that  Hoel  and 
Svalheim  had  gone  to  Spitsbergen  as  personal  representatives 
of  the  optionee,  and  that  the  syndicate  disavowed  all  connec- 
tion with  the  expedition  and  would  not  accept  their  report. 
"No  Norwegian,"  he  wrote,  "has  any  notion  of  buying  under 
the  terms  of  the  option.  Every  one  was  jealous  or  suspicious 
of  everyone  else  connected  with  the  affair.  The  one  who  con- 
trols the  situation  has  decided  to  kill  or  drop  the  business  pend- 
ing his  pleasure  in  taking  it  up  again,  even  if  it  wasted  a  year, 
so  that  he  might  secure  a  lower  price  and  absolutely  control 
any  company  that  might  be  formed." 

A  Redoutable  Capitalist.  When  the  Prime  Minister, 
who  was  personally  but  not  officially  interested,  suggested  to 
one  of  the  negotiators  to  call  a  meeting,  he  told  him  to  keep 
out  and  let  him  handle  the  matter.  All  were  mortally  afraid  of 
this  man.  Turner  and  the  optionee  called  on  him  and  were 
bluntly  informed  that  they  must  not  deal  with  any  one  but 
him.  "He  then  roasted  the  optionee,  took  a  few  shots  at  us, 
criticized  Americans  and  American  methods,  also  slammed 
most  of  his  Norwegian  associates,  and  concluded  that  nothing 
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could  be  done  till  the  next  year  when  he  would  send  a  party 
to  Spitsbergen  to  investigate." 

He  demanded  for  himself  a  free  option  for  a  year,  access  to 
the  Company's  office,  and  use  of  all  reports,  books,  corres- 
pondence, contracts,  records,  and  accounts  from  the  beginning, 
or  else  he  would  not  touch  it  and  would  advise  all  his  asso- 
ciates to  withdraw :  "he  would  see  anyhow  that  they  did  busi- 
ness with  no  one  else ;  he  could  buy  at  a  much  cheaper  price  the 
wonderful  coal-fields  at  Green  Harbor  which  were  every  bit  as 
good  as  those  of  the  Arctic  Coal  Company.  Things  had  not 
been  done  there  to  suit  him,  he  knew  all  about  it ;  the  mine  was 
opened  in  the  wrong  place;  the  dock  was  in  the  wrong  place 
and  badly  constructed ;  the  rope-way  was  of  no  use  except  to 
transport  supplies.  If  he  took  it  over  he  would  revise  the 
whole  business  and  get  out  a  million  tons  a  year  and  make  a 
profit  of  thirty  per  cent.  When  he  was  asked  whom  he  was 
speaking  for  he  gave  no  satisfactory  reply.  Turner  told  Mr. 
Longyear  that  "many  of  his  principals  gave  him  the  impression 
that  their  ancestors  were  inside  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the 
siege." 

Turner  had  interviews  with  some  of  the  men  whom  the  op- 
tionee was  trying  to  enlist  in  the  operation,  but  found  that  all  of 
them,  however  much  or  little  they  were  interested,  expressed 
their  fear  and  distrust  of  one  leading  capitalist.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  "perfect  maze  and  network  of  personal  schemes,  jealous- 
ies, and  hatreds,  each  man  criticizing  the  other  and  telling  of  his 
discreditable  past.  They  all  agreed  that  one  man  was  a  liar 
and  a  robber,  but  eventually  all  admitted  their  impotence  and 
confessed  that  they  would  not  dare  to  incur  his  enmity  by  mov- 
ing contrary  to  his  wishes." 

Unanswered  Letters.  After  delaying  a  fortnight 
longer  Turner  addressed  letters  to  all  the  principal  personages 
on  the  optionee's  list,  but  got  no  satisfactory  replies  from  any 
of  them;  indeed,  only  three  replied  within  a  reasonable  time. 
Finally  one  submitted  an  unsigned  and  absolutely  unauthorized 
proposition  which  Turner  immediately  rejected,  stating  in  his 
reply  that  it  did  not  meet  the  Company's  requirements,  and 
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they  would  and  could  not  be  a  party  to  any  such  agreement- 
Finding  that  there  was  no  readiness  to  conclude  the  business, 
he  left  Kristiania  on  November  22,  advising  the  optionee  by 
letter  not  to  work  actively  for  a  few  months,  but  to  lie  low, 
though  still  acting  as  Mr.  Longyear's  personal  agent.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  give  another  member  of  the  group  of  possible  pur- 
chasers an  opportunity  to  consult  with  others  without  the 
optionee's  interference.  He  expressed  some  indignation  at 
being  obliged  to  pay  fifty  kroner  for  the  translation  of  the  docu- 
ment he  had  received.  He  might  have  complained  of  the  style 
in  which  the  English  translation  was  couched,  for  like  most  of 
the  work  of  "authorized  translators"  engaged  by  the  Company, 
it  would  not  have  passed  muster  in  English  A  at  Harvard. 

Apology  for  "Unpoliteness!"  When  the  principal  ne- 
gotiator found  that  Turner  had  gone  to  London  he  sent  him 
another  proposal  and  a  sort  of  grudging  apology  for  his  "un- 
politeness"  in  delaying  his  answer.  This  proposal  was  in  Nor- 
wegian, and  Turner  replied  that  he  would  have  it  put  into 
English  and  submit  it  to  the  Company  when  he  reached  Boston 
about  the  first  of  the  new  year. 

Money  Plentiful.  The  optionee  was  still  optimistic. 
He  wrote  Turner  on  December  9  that  money  was  plentiful  and 
that  many  new  companies  were  forming:  nine  h'ad  been  an- 
nounced in  a  recent  number  of  the  "Aftenpost,"  while  the 
Sydvaranger  Company,  which  had  originally  proposed  to  sub- 
scribe 1,500,000  kroner  in  the  Spitsbergen  Syndicate  was 
greatly  increasing  its  capital.  He  repeated  that  the  Prime  Min- 
ister had  "asked  him  newly  again  how  matter  was  going  on," 
and  the  General  Director  of  the  Norwegian  State  Railway 
"said  me  I  should  come  to  him  at  once.  When  it  was  clear 
with  the  Great  Mogul  then  he  would  take  affair  up."  And 
Turner's  last  advice  to  him  was  that  he  "must  not  let  the  matter 
drop  or  grow  cold,"  though  he  suggested  he  should  not  be  too 
aggressive.  The  optionee  now  hoped  to  get  his  brother-in-law 
interested.  He  wrote  that  he  possessed  about  twenty  millions, 
and,  appropriately  enough,  was  "one  of  the  greatest  ship-own- 
ers in  Scandinavy." 
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3.  STIPULATIONS 

Turner  returned  to  Boston  in  January,  19 16,  and  as  his 
services  were  no  longer  required  by  the  Company,  accepted  a 
position  with  another  firm,  and  was  sent  to  Peru,  where,  pros- 
pecting in  the  depths  of  almost  inaccessible  mountains  at  an 
elevation  of  more  than  two  miles,  he  contracted  pneumonia  and 
appendicitis  and  almost  perished  from  exposure  and  all  min- 
ner  of  hardships. 

He  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Mr.  Longyear  for  expressions 
of  confidence  in  him,  and  added,  "I  can  assure  you  that  we  have 
been  fair  and  straight  throughout  with  these  people,  although 
I  know  we  have  not  had  similar  treatment  from  them  in  re- 
turn." He  did  not  see  how  "any  clean  business"  could  result 
from  **this  muddy  pool  in  Kristiania;"  but  after  the  leader  of 
the  gang  went  off  for  his  month's  vacation,  he  managed  to  get 
a  few  of  the  "saner  ones"  together  and  framed  up  a  little  busi- 
ness once  more.  "Whether  he  will  break  this  up  when  he  comes 
back,  or  whether  the  optionee  will  get  in  wrong  all  around  down 
there  and  spoil  the  chances,  or  all  the  factions  get  to  fighting 
until  there  is  a  deadlock  I  cannot  say.  In  the  meantime  the  ice- 
conditions  in  the  Arctic  are  spoiling  the  sale  and  blocking  our 
game  all  around." 

Turning  to  Sweden.  As  Norway  seemed  at  the  time  a 
hopeless  proposition,  it  became  advisable  to  turn  to  Sweden, 
which  as  had  been  intimated,  was  anxious  to  possess  mines  in- 
dependent of  England.  Turner  had  already  been  in  communi- 
cation with  Herre  Hjalmar  Lundbohm  of  the  Stockholm 
Trafikaktiebolage,  who  was  associated  with  wealthy  men  in 
the  management  of  the  Kiruna  mines.  During  the  Winter, 
Herre  A.R.  Nordvall,  a  Swede,  arrived  in  New  York,  and  the 
proposition  which  he  presented  was  being  earnestly  considered, 
when,  as  if  out  of  a  clear  sky,  came  a  cablegram  from  a  syndi- 
cate newly  formed  in  Kristiania  and  signed  by  Kjelland- 
Torkildsen,  President  of  Centralbanken  for  Norge,  making  a 
definite  offer  for  the  Spitsbergen  property.  It  was  considerably 
better  than  that  formulated  by  the  Swedes,  and  accordingly 
Mr.  Longyear  wrote  to  Herre  Nordvall,  expressing  his  regrets 
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at  being  compelled  so  abruptly  to  terminate  the  negotiations 
and  offering  to  pay  all  the  expenses  which  had  been  incurred. 

The  Norwegian  Government  was  apparently  exerting  some 
pressure  to  induce  the  banks  to  take  up  the  matter  again,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  considerable  apprehension  lest  the  mines 
should  be  lost.  This  was  expressed  in  a  circular  which  had 
been  sent  out  some  time  before  by  the  Central  Bank,  which 
said :  'The  extremely  difficult  circumstances  under  which  our 
industries  and  commercial  trade  are  operating  in  these  times 
have  opened  all  eyes  to  the  great  danger  to  which  we  shall  be 
exposed  in  case  the  British  export  of  coal  should  be  prohibited 
or  restricted  by  strikes."  It  went  on  to  estimate  the  profits 
to  be  realized  from  the  purchase  of  the  Spitsbergen  mines,  and 
suggested  that  each  of  the  five  largest  banks  to  which  it  was 
directed  should  subscribe  a  half-million  kroner,  the  remainder 
to  be  raised  from  steamship  companies  and  other  sources. 
'The  matter,"  it  said,  "must  be  decided  quickly." 

The  first  proposition  was  not  accepted,  nor  indeed  was  a 
second ;  but  in  March  an  offer  was  received  which  included  the 
purchase  for  an  additional  sum  of  99,000  kroner  of  the  stores 
left  deposited  on  the  island. 

Tedious  Negotiations.  The  negotiations  were  rendered 
extremely  tedious  by  reason  of  delayed  and  often  missing  mails 
and  of  censored  cablegrams.  At  times  it  seemed  as  if  no  prog- 
ress were  made  at  all.  Moreover  it  was  apparent  that  there  was 
a  disposition  "to  double-cross"  the  Company.  An  effort  was 
made  to  escape  from  the  March  agreement,  and  Mr.  Longyear 
was  at  first  inclined  not  to  press  the  matter  of  the  stores,  pro- 
vided only  the  Syndicate  would  come  to  a  prompt  and  definite 
decision  regarding  certain  other  details  relating  to  bonus-shares, 
capitalization,  and  time  and  place  of  pa)rment. 

But  the  affair  was  so  exasperatingly  protracted  that  finally 
he  lost  patience  and  decided  to  insist  on  this  stipulation.  This 
snag  almost  wrecked  the  agreement,  but  it  was  ultimately  got 
out  of  the  way.  In  April,  a  plausibly-written  communication 
from  one  of  the  trespassers  was  addressed  to  Kjelland-Tor- 
kildsen,  rehearsing  the  claims  of  that  adventurer  to  the  Green 
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Harbor  and  also  the  Advent  Bay  properties  of  the  Arctic  Coal 
Company,  and  pretending  to  incorporate  affidavits  regarding 
his  priority  of  occupation.  It  was  a  tissue  of  lies  and  misrep- 
resentations. Kjelland-Torkildsen  sent  the  letter  to  Mr.  Bryn, 
the  Norwegian  Minister  at  Washington,  asking  him  to  secure 
from  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  legal- 
ity of  their  claims. 

Threat  of  Calling  the  Deal  Off.  Mr.  Longyear  de- 
clined to  consider  any  such  protest  by  a  Norwegian  whose 
untrustworthy  character  was  well-known,  and  informed  the 
Minister  that  if  the  purchaser  chose  to  hesitate  because  of  it 
he  would  call  the  deal  off.  The  original  affidavits  which  en- 
tirely undermined  the  elaborate  edifice  of  audacity  were  at  the 
very  time  in  Saether's  safe  in  Troms^. 

4.  THE  NEW  SYNDICATE 

The  new  Syndicate,  which  was  called  Store  Norske  Spits- 
bergen Kulcompagni  Aktieselskab,  had  committed  itself  beyond 
recall  by  causing  or  allowing  to  be  published  in  several  of  the 
Kristiania  newspapers  glowing  articles  under  scareheads,  giv- 
ing full  details  of  what  they  were  going  to  do  now  that  it  owned 
the  Spitsbergen  mines.  Knowledge  of  this  still  further 
strengthened  Mr.  Longyear  in  his  position.  He  knew  they 
would  have  to  yield. 

A  Breach  of  Proprieties.  Even  before  the  papers  were 
finally  passed,  the  syndicate  sent  a  gang  of  laborers  up  to  Spits- 
bergen in  order  to  be  on  hand  and  ready  to  remove  the  coal 
from  the  stock-pile  which  had  been  made  a  part  of  the  pur- 
chase. The  Company  felt  rather  indignant  at  this  breach  of 
proprieties,  for  had  the  matter  fallen  through,  this  expedition 
would  have  been  guilty  of  trespass. 

The  actual  conclusion  of  the  negotiations  was  not  consum- 
mated until  September  i,  191 6.  The  deed,  duly  executed  by 
the  vendors  in  favor  of  the  Centralbank  for  Norge,  was  de- 
livered to  the  Norwegian  Minister,  Mr.  Bryn,  acting  for  the 
purchasers,  together  with  all  muniments  of  titles  and  other 
documents.    He  in  turn  made  the  payment  agreed  upon  both 
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in  cash  and  agreement  for  the  stock  which  was  to  came  to  the 
Arctic  Coal  Company  and  Ayer  and  Longyear.  The  amount 
of  land  transferred  consisted  of  170  square  miles  at  Advent 
Bay,  130  at  Green  Harbor,  50  at  Sassen  Bay,  and  the  tract  at 
Cape  Boheman,  a  total  of  more  than  500  square  miles. 

From  the  consideration  received  by  the  vendors  was  de- 
ducted the  five  per  cent  commission  on  both  the  cash  and  the 
stock,  generously  granted  to  the  optionee,  (although  his  op- 
tion had  expired  a  year  before)  in  recognition  of  his  services  in 
first  opening  negotiations  with  some  of  the  people  who  later 
consummated  the  deal. 

The  Store  Company  also  bought  the  Anker  claim,  paying 
seven-eighths  in  stock,  and  the  property  which  F.  Hjorth  had 
attempted  to  claim.  This  sale  having  been  consiunmated,  a 
confidential  circular-letter  was  despatched  to  the  Norwegian 
stockholders  of  the  Arctic  Coal  Company,  briefly  summarizing 
the  history  of  the  undertaking  until  the  year  1914: 

Circular-Letter  to  the  Stockholders.  "Our  work," 
it  said,  **had  reached  the  stage  where  the  next  step  called  for  a 
large  increase  in  investment  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary 
equipment  of  docks,  machinery,  buildings,  railroads,  mine- 
openings,  etc.,  commensurate  with  the  size  of  the  property. 
The  difficulties  in  transacting  our  business  due  to  physical  con- 
ditions and  the  distance  from  headquarters  in  America  were 
greatly  increased  by  onerous  laws  and  regulations  in  Norway 
and  then  by  the  conditions  created  by  the  great  World  War. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  hope  to 
interest  additional  American  capital  at  that  time.  We  were 
prepared  to  act  on  the  advice  of  our  general  manager  and  shut 
down  operations  during  the  continuance  of  the  War;  and  the 
difficulties  above  referred  to  and  the  necessity  of  providing 
large  additional  capital  for  the  property  led  us  to  consider 
various  propositions  with  which  we  were  approached  by  finan- 
cial interests  of  several  North  European  nations.  All  things 
considered,  the  best  proposition  was  made  by  the  Norwegian 
Syndicate  represented  by  Centralbanken  for  Norge,  Kris- 
tiania,  to  which  we  have  now  sold  the  property,  including  the 
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Green  Harbor  and  other  Ayer  and  Longyear  properties,  arriv- 
ing at  mutually  satisfactory  terms  only  after  declining  two 
different  offers.  We  believe  that  in  view  of  all  circumstances 
the  sale  was  a  wise  one,  for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  in 
the  Arctic  Coal  Company,  and  that  it  was  made  on  the  best 
terms  that  could  have  been  obtained  at  the  time  the  bargain 
was  made  in  March,  1916. 

Terms  of  Sale.    "The  terms  of  the  sale  are : 

"Cash  Kr.  1,500,000 

"Common  Stock  Kr.  2,000,000 

"Both  items  subject  to  a  commission  of  five  per  cent,  and 
payment  in  cash  for  the  warehouse-supplies. 

"We  consider  it  peculiarly  fitting  that  this  Spitsbergen 
property  should  belong  to  and  be  operated  by  Norwegians,  as 
Norway  is  the  natural  primary  market  for  the  product  of  this 
property,  and,  with  the  equally  efficient  management,  it  should 
be  possible  to  operate  more  successfully  than  from  any  other 
country." 

Details  of  the  Sale.  The  circular  letter  went  on  to 
state  that  the  sale  included  the  Ayer  and  Longyear  properties, 
which,  although  they  had  been  under  option  at  $60,000  in 
cash,  were  treated  as  if  they  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  Arctic 
Coal  Company  properties,  and  that  although  the  Arctic  Steam- 
ship Company,  formed  by  Ayer  and  Longyear  was  "an  entirely 
separate  corporation,  financed  independently  of  the  Coal  Com- 
pany, the  owners  were  voluntarily  crediting  the  large  profits 
from  its  operation  and  sale  in  figuring  the  value  of  the  Arctic 
Coal  Company's  stock." 

Moreover,  Messrs.  Ayer  and  Longyear  were  offering  to 
give  in  stock  of  the  new  Norwegian  Company  substantially  a 
dollar  and  a  half  for  each  dollar  share  of  the  Arctic  Coal  Com- 
pany, so  that  each  Norwegian  stockholder  was  permitted  to  ex- 
change every  block  of  270  shares  in  the  old  company  for  1500 
kroner  of  common  stock  in  the  Norwegian  company  formed  by 
Centralbanken  and  its  associated  interests.  It  was  intimated 
that  unless  all  the  Norwegian  stockholders  accepted  this  propo- 
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sition  it  would  probably  be  necessary,  for  purposes  of  liquidat- 
ing, to  sell  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  by  auction,  and  that,  under 
such  circumstances  of  sale,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  hoped  that 
enough  would  be  realized  to  leave  any  substantial  sum  for  the 
stock  when  the  indebtedness  to  Ayer  and  Longyear  had  been 
covered. 

Mr.  Longyear^s  Farewell.    Mr.  Longyear,  who  as  presi- 
dent signed  the  circular  letter,  concluded  with  these  words : 

"The  writer  will  sever  his  direct  connection  with  the  coal- 
business  in  Spitsbergen  with  some  regret.  In  all  he  has  made 
seven  trips  to  Spitsbergen  on  business  of  this  Company,  for 
which  no  charge  except  cash-expenses  has  been  made.  The  time 
consumed  by  these  trips  has  amounted  to  more  than  nineteen 
months  in  all,  and  this  does  not  include  the  numerous  trips  to 
Washington  and  other  places  in  the  United  States  on  business 
of  this  company,  and  no  charge  for  the  many  weeks  of  time  so 
spent  has  been  made.  Except  for  counsel-fees  and  cash-dis- 
bursements no  charges  have  been  made  against  this  Company 
for  maintenance  of  the  American  office,  and  the  compensation 
paid  to  the  staff  of  employees  in  Norway  and  Spitsbergen  has, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  at  all  times  been  moderate 
for  the  type  of  men  engaged  and  the  nature  of  the  services  ren- 
dered. Your  company  has  been  fortunate  in  having  most  effi- 
cient operating  heads,  and  the  administration  of  its  affairs  in 
Norway  and  on  Spitsbergen  has  been  conducted  with  great 
economy  and  good  judgment." 

The  Result.  The  total  debt  of  the  Arctic  Coal  Company 
as  presented  to  the  Norwegian  stockholders  was  more  than  a 
million  dollars.  From  this,  in  accord  with  the  fairness  and 
liberality  of  Messrs.  Ayer  and  Longyear,  were  subtracted 
about  $240,000.  The  total  cash  proceeds  of  the  sale  amounted 
to  a  little  less  than  $404,000.  The  stock  in  the  new  company 
at  par  was  equal  to  $522,000,  and  when  the  indebtedness  to 
Ayer  and  Longyear  was  subtracted  about  $124,000  were  left  to 
be  distributed  to  the  94,000  shares  of  the  stockholders.  In 
reality,  this  was  only  thirty-one  cents  above  the  original  par 
value  of  one  dollar.    A  sufficient  number  of  the  Norwegians 
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assented  to  this  transfer,  and  Mr.  Longyear  directed  the  bank 
in  Trondhjem  to  exchange  stock  of  the  par  value  of  66,000 
kroner,  in  denominations  of  500,  to  the  stockholders. 

Thus  ended  the  active  career  of  the  Arctic  Coal  Company. 

Mr.  Longyear  was  on  the  whole  much  gratified  by  the  out- 
come. As  is  the  usual  case  of  pioneer  enterprises,  no  money 
was  made  by  the  pioneers,  but  there  was  considerable  satisfac- 
tion in  having  opened  for  the  use  of  mankind  an  entirely  new 
source  of  fuel-supply  and,  apparently,  at  a  critical  time  when 
such  a  new  supply  may  be  of  tremendous  consequence  to  north- 
ern Europe.  He  regarded  it  as  a  wonderfully  interesting  ex- 
perience. 

6.  THE  NEW  COMPANY 

The  new  Store  Company  appointed  Karl  Bay  as  its  general 
manager.  They  asked  Gilson  to  return  and  take  charge  of  the 
Advent  Bay  mine ;  they  engaged  Saether  to  act  as  their  repre- 
sentative at  Troms^  at  an  increased  salary.  They  sent  Henrik 
Lund  to  America  to  investigate  coal  mining  and  to  purchase 
machinery.  He  was  not  very  familiar  with  the  responsibilities 
put  on  him,  and  he  applied  to  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  to  get 
advice,  which  was  willingly  granted. 

Shipping  the  Stock-Pile.  The  Store  Company  shipped 
the  stock-pile  left  by  the  Americans  on  Spitsbergen  and  got 
good  prices  for  it.  They  sent  up  a  winter  crew  of  miners,  but 
as  the  War  prevented  them  from  procuring  additional  ma- 
chinery they  had  got  out  by  April,  191 7,  a  little  more  than 
18,000  tons,  and  expected  to  ship  40,000  tons  during  the  sea- 
son. They  actually  had  sold  38,000  tons,  18,000  subject  to 
regulation  in  case  the  total  fell  short.  The  price  averaged 
100  kroner  per  ton  f.o.b.  Longyear  City,  and  from  150  to  160 
c.i.f.  in  Norway. 

New  Steamers.  In  order  to  have  their  own  vessels,  the 
Syndicate  bought  the  steamer  Belgica,  \yhich  had  been  formerly 
used  by  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  and  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  renamed  her  Isfjord,  and  a  small  wooden  vessel  of  700 
tons.    The  first  they  employed  for  a  time  in  the  Spitsbergen 
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trade,  and  then  chartered  for  freighting-purposes  and  finally 
sold ;  the  other  they  sold  piecemeal.  They  summoned  a  meet- 
ing of  the  most  prominent  coal-dealers  of  Norway  and  held  a 
two  days'  session  in  Kristiania,  which  resulted  in  a  satisfactory 
agreement  regarding  price  of  labor,  navigation-facilities,  and 
various  other  matters  of  common  interest. 

The  Grumant  Company  Pays  Up.  Saether  wrote  on 
December  30  that  after  considerable  difficulty  and  many  con- 
sulations  with  the  Russian  consul  he  had  finally  actually  re- 
ceived the  settlement  from  the  long-procrastinating  Grumant 
Company.  He  said  that  they  had  come  to  a  realization  that  if 
they  did  not  keep  on  correct  terms  with  the  Norwegian  inter- 
ests they  would  be  "much  worse  off  than  the  value  of  this  their 
small  debt."  He  added  that  the  other  Russian  outfit  in  Green 
Harbor,  Levin's  company,  were  taking  their  Spitsbergen  claim 
so  seriously  that  they  had  just  completed  the  purchase  of  a 
piece  of  water-front  in  Tromsj^  for  the  purpose  of  coal-ston^e. 
"In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  have  neither  dock,  ropeway, 
machinery,  nor  a  mine  on  Spitsbergen,  they  seem  to  be  cheer- 
full  optimists."  Their  steamer  was  crushed  by  the  ice  in 
Green  Harbor  during  the  Autumn,  and  the  crew  was  obliged 
to  take  shelter  for  the  Winter  at  Longyear  City,  where  some 
of  them  found  employment.  The  Norwegian  Government  sent 
up  an  ice-breaker  as  a  relief-expedition,  but  could  not  penetrate 
the  drift-ice  blockading  all  the  coast. 

British  Thumb-Screws.  Saether  wrote  also  that  the 
British  Government  was  using  its  coal  to  brutal  advantage. 
Norway  had  to  do  exactly  as  England  wanted  else  it  would  re- 
fuse to  sell  either  bunkerage  or  fuel  coal.  Practically  all  Nor- 
wegian money,  he  said,  was  tied  up  in  ships  or  coal-using  fac- 
tories, and  England  was  taking  advantage  of  their  need.  There 
was  a  certain  kind  of  food-fish  which  sold  in  the  open  market 
for  a  krone  and  a  half  per  kilo,  but  England  demanded  it  for 
40  0re  a  kilo,  and  quietly  suggested  that  if  this  demand  were 
not  complied  with,  English  coal  would  be  kept  at  home. 

The  sale  of  the  Spitsbergen  mines  caused  considerable 
excitement  in  Norway,  and  much  speculation  ensued.     The 
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Store  Syndicate  felt  called  upon  to  address  an  open  letter, 
which  was  printed  in  the  "Aftenpost,"  explaining  its  own  af- 
fairs and  throwing  some  light  on  the  affairs  of  several  rival 
companies.  It  mentioned  "Den  Norske  Kulfelter  Spitsbergen," 
which  had  just  sent  out  invitations  for  increasing  its  capital  to 
a  maximum  of  three  million  kroner  "built  at  Bergen"  by  F. 
Hjorth,  but  was  not  proposing  to  enter  into  competition  with 
the  Store  Syndicate,  "as  both  parties  respect  their  annexions." 
It  also  stated  that  "Svalbard  Kulgruber"  was  preparing  to  work 
the  fields  "annected  by  Captain  Staxrud  in  1914  .  .  .  which 
should  be  situated  in  the  bottom  of  Advent  Bay,  and  should 
therefore  look  partially  to  be  covered  by  the  american  much 
older  fields,  not  acquired  by  the  Spitsbergen  Syndicate."  Part 
of  it  was  also  identical  with  the  big  glacier  which  was  situated 
in  the  south  end  of  Green  Harbor,  and  trenching  on  Anker's 
acquisition.    No  work  had  been  done  on  these  properties. 

The  Norske  Syndicate  made  this  announcement  in  order 
that  there  might  be  no  confusion  in  regard  to  the  invitations  is- 
sued by  the  various  companies  for  public  subscriptions.  There 
must  have  been  some  nervousness  at  this  time  regarding  in- 
vestments in  Spitsbergen  coal-properties,  if  for  nothing  else 
besides  the  comparatively  low  price  which  coal  from  there  was 
bringing,  caused  by  three  years  of  exceptionally  bad  ice-con- 
ditions. 

A  Second  Bad  Summer.  The  Summer  of  191 7  began 
with  even  worse  state  of  things.  As  late  as  July  27  the  fjord 
was  frozen  out  as  far  as  Green  Harbor,  and  not  a  ship  had  been 
able  to  force  its  way  through  the  solid  pack.  It  was  winter-ice 
and  not  like  the  pack-ice  subject  to  breaking  up  or  melting. 
The  winter  had  been  extraordinarily  severe  all  over  northern 
Europe. 

Food-Conditions  in  Norway.  The  food-question  was 
presenting  tremendous  difficulties.  Saether  wrote  that  they  had 
"pleasant  prospects"  of  getting  no  food  at  all  for  the  coming 
Winter.  "Between  Germany  sinking  all  our  ships,"  he  wrote, 
"and  England  demanding  that  our  ships  continue  trading  in 
spite  of  Germany,  we  are  having  some  trouble  all  right.    The 
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Swedes  are  worse  off,  however.  They  got  up  a  big  company 
to  mine  coal  on  Spitsbergen,  and  have  had  two  ships  in  Troms0 
harbor  now  for  two  weeks,  not  being  allowed  to  leave  port  by 
the  British  consul.  He  has  sixty  men  aboard,  and  [there]  is 
an  American  mining-man.  Talk  about  an  impatient  man. 
Arctic  Coal  Company  had  some  such,  but  this  one  is  real  inter- 
esting listening  to.  The  British  Consul  asked  me  the  other  day 
something  about  our  company  being  friendly  to  British  interest. 
I  told  him  rather  to  call  it  'submissive'  and  not  use  so  strong  a 
word  as  'friendly.' " 

A  Serious  Strike.  At  Spitsbergen  there  was  a  serious 
strike  in  July.  It  was  conducted  in  "very  radical  syndicalistic 
ways,"  and  had  not  the  Government  taken  drastic  measures 
much  damage  to  life  and  property  might  have  resulted.  The 
Government  gunboat  Farm  was  sent  up  with  Herre  Meinich, 
the  Town  Judge  of  Troms^,  as  mediator,  accompanied  by  thirty 
marines  and  two  machine-guns.  After  the  judge  had  tried  for 
two  days  in  vain  to  reconcile  the  two  sides,  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  marines  took  charge  and  formed  a  dead-line  be- 
tween the  barracks  and  the  dock,  and  posted  guards.  Then 
the  strikers  were  taken  out  in  small  parties  to  the  ships,  and 
the  whole  number — one  hundred  and  fifty — were  transported 
back  to  Norway,  the  Swedes  not  being  allowed  to  land  but 
shipped  to  Sweden.  Only  one  shot  was  fired,  and  that  to  in- 
timidate and  not  to  kill  or  woimd.  Saether,  in  his  account  of 
the  trouble,  wrote  that  he  thought  that  the  Scandinavians  be- 
haved remarkably  well ;  he  believed  that  two  hundred  American 
workmen  under  similar  circumstances  would  have  dynamited 
the  whole  establishment. 

"Some  people,"  he  went  on  to  say,"  think  the  Germans  had 
a  hand  in  causing  this  strike,  but  while  we  in  this  country  are 
quite  willing  to  believe  anything  bad  about  them,  I  think  there 
was  no  German  money  behind  it,  but  that  it  was  a  strike 
started  purposely  in  Norway  to  force  Spitsbergen  under  or- 
ganization by  the  I.  W.  W.  I  know  for  certain  that  one  'sec- 
retary* of  the  new  movement  was  paid  50  kroner  a  week  in 
order  to  devote  all  of  his  time  to  make  trouble  on  Spitsbergen." 
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As  a  result  the  longshoremen,  in  all  the  harbors  in  Norway 
except  Tromsj^  refused  for  a  time  to  unload  the  Company's 
ships,  but  the  matter  was  finally  adjusted. 

Saether's  Activity.  Saether,  as  before  when  he  had 
been  the  agent  of  the  American  Company,  set  to  work  to  get 
a  new  body  of  miners,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  the  transpor- 
tation of  coal  a-going,  and  by  the  end  of  the  season  he  had  sent 
up  more  than  200  men.  In  the  first  lot  sent  up  the  syndicalists 
managed  to  smuggle  some  of  their  number  into  the  crew  with 
the  object  of  fomenting  a  new  strike  during  the  Winter,  after 
the  departure  of  the  last  boat.  This  plot  was  discovered  in 
time,  and  the  disturbers  were  immediately  taken  back  to  Nor- 
way. After  this  action  there  was  no  more  trouble  with  the 
workmen. 

Hard-hearted  America.  Saether  thought  that  America 
was  treating  Norway  very  badly  with  regard  to  food  and 
worse  with  regard  to  gasoline.  He  wrote  that  all  the  fishing- 
smacks  in  the  country  were  without  oil  for  their  motors.  He 
felt  that  this  attitude  adopted  so  as  to  prevent  fish  from  being 
sold  to  Germany  was  playing  into  Germany's  hands.  Norway 
was  obliged  to  sell  fish  to  Germany  as  long  as  it  was  a  neutral 
country,  and  a  refusal  might  bring  about  war,  in  which  case 
the  whole  Norwegian  coast  would  be  occupied. 

"The  German  fleet,"  he  wrote,  "may  not  want  to  tackle 
the  English,  but  she  would  clean  up  our  measly  little  fleet 
in  just  about  ten  minutes.  And  now,  just  think  of  it!  what 
a  serious  damage  it  would  be  to  England  and  Aferica  to 
have  the  whole  Norwegian  cost  German!  Why  doesn't  the 
clear-thinking  American  brain  see  that  the  best  possible  ser- 
vice Norway  can  do  the  world  is  to  refuse  to  be  provoked  by 
Germany  into  a  disastrous  war?  Germany  wants  nothing 
so  much  as  to  get  us  into  this  war  and  profit  by  all  Norway's 
resources.  America  is  worrying  about  Norwegian  fish  going 
to  Germany.  Why,  fish  is  nothing;  there  is  fish  enough  in 
German  waters,  and  before  the  War  Germany  hardly  con- 
sumed any  of  our  fish.  She  isn't  a  fish-eating  nation,  this  food 
now  going  principally  to  feed  prisoners-of-war  in  Germany." 
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A  Year's  Supply  Needed.  In  the  interests  of  the  Store 
Company  he  begged  Mr.  Longyear  to  see  if  the  American 
Government  would  not  let  them  have  one  year's  supply  for  300 
men  on  Spitsbergen,  for  if  there  was  such  a  possibility  they 
would  send  one  of' their  own  ships  for  it.  Norway  sent  a 
food  commission  to  the  United  States  soon  after  this  and 
made  arrangements  for  the  food  needed. 

The  strike  considerably  diminished  the  summer-output, 
but  the  ice  cleared  after  August  10,  and  they  managed  to  ship 
all  the  coal  stored,  24,000  tons  in  thirty-six  consignments.  The 
power-station  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  100  horse- 
power Diesel  motor-plant,  but  other  changes  were  hindered  by 
the  labor  troubles. 

A  Surplus.  In  November,  the  miners'  mess  burnt  down. 
By  lively  efforts  the  fire  was  kept  from  spreading  to  neighbor- 
ing buildings.  In  spite  of  these  adverse  conditions,  the  Syn- 
dicate had  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  beginnings. 
They  had  a  surplus  of  more  than  a  million  kroner  for  191 7,  and 
were  able  to  pay  seven  per  cent  dividend  on  their  preferred 
shares.  The  Smnmer  of  1918  showed  a  great  improvement 
in  ice-conditions,  and  although  provisions  continued  very  high, 
— ^horse-owners  in  Troms^  were  paying  ten  cents  a  potmd  for 
hay,  and  were  giving  their  live-stock  cow-bedding  (at  40  ^re 
a  kilo)  mixed  with  herring  made  into  a  mash,  and  the  poor 
farmers  were  feeding  their  cows  with  sea-weed  and  cellulose, — 
prospects  looked  quite  bright. 

He  wrote  that  the  other  companies  on  Spitsbergen  were 
having  what  they  called  a  good  season,  building  and  getting 
equipment  together.  The  Russian  trespasser  Levin,  on  the 
Ayer  and  Longyear  property,  had  got  out  2000  tons  of  coal 
of  very  bad  quality.  Hjorth  had  bought  the  English  com- 
pany's plant,  and  moved  what  was  left  of  it  over  to  a  harbor 
opposite  Longyear  City,  where  he  had  found  a  seam  of  very 
fine  coal — "the  best  one  yet  discovered  on  the  island,  being 
six  feet.  He  had  not  determined  its  extent  or  shipped  any 
of  it.  The  Swedes  in  Bell  Sound  were  operating  with  forty 
wintering  men.     Spitsbergen,"  he  concluded,  "is  getting  to 
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be  quite  populated,  and  we  all  hope  everybody  will  get  back 
the  money  they  put  into  the  ground." 

New  Headquarters.  Nygaard  also  wrote  the  Boston 
stockholders  enclosing  the  Syndicate's  report  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  191 7,  which  went  into  rather  full  details  of  its  oper- 
ations, and  announced  that  the  Board  had  decided  to  move  the 
sub-office  from  Troms^  to  some  other  port  in  northern  Norway 
where  there  would  be  fewer  difficulties  in  storing  goods,  clear- 
ing steamers,  and  landing  coal.  They  had  purchased  a  new 
second-hand  aerial  tram  at  Salangen,  and  Gilson  was  engaged 
in  taking  it  down  for  transportation  to  Longyear  City.  The 
Administration  was  studying  the  question  of  rationing  the 
mining-force  at  Spitsbergen,  and  trying  to  institute  methods 
of  sound  economy. 

Mr.  Longyear,  on  receiving  the  report,  replied  that  he 
thought  that  "under  the  adverse  circumstances  the  financial 
showing  was  remarkably  satisfactory,  and  "should  be  pleasant 
reading  to  the  holders  of  securities  of  the  Store  Company,  and 
should  help  to  establish  a  strong  position  for  the  shares  both 
preferred  and  common." 

In  the  same  letter  he  announced  the  death  of  his  associate, 
Mr.  Frederick  Ayer,  who  had  passed  on  in  March.  1918.  He 
thought  it  likely  that  the  family  of  Mr.  Ayer  might  like  to  dis- 
pose of  his  stock-holdings. 

Death  of  Mr.  Ayer.  Mr.  Ayer,  who  had  attained  the  age 
of  ninety-six,  had  left  mainly  to  his  partner  the  active  manage- 
ment of  the  Spitsbergen  business,  nevertheless  took  a  lively 
interest  in  it,  and  gave  it  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom  and  wide 
experience.  He  was  a  man  of  distinguished  and  stately  ap- 
pearance, with  abundant  white  hair  and  regular  features.  He 
kept  up  almost  to  the  time  of  his  last  illness  his  habit  of  riding 
horseback,  and  those  that  saw  him  always  turned  to  watch  him 
as  he  rode  his  fine  horse,  looking  like  an  Arab  sheikh.  He  was 
of  most  lovable  nature,  and  preserved  his  mentality  unimpaired, 
taking  an  active  part  in  his  varied  financial  affairs,  and  en- 
joying much  in  the  society  of  his  wide  circle  of  friends.  He 
was  a  generous  patron  of  music,  and  his  beautiful  house  on 
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Commonwealth  Avenue  in  Boston  and  his  great  farm  on  the 
North  Shore  were  centers  of  a  genial  hospitality. 

Death  of  the  Kjelland-Torkildsen.  Kjelland-Tor- 
kildsen  also  did  not  live  to  realize  the  success  of  the  Syndicate 
which  he  did  so  much  to  hinder  and  to  promote.  He  died  on 
June  9,  19 1 7,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  The  Kristiania  "Tidens 
Tegn"  (The  "Signs  of  the  Times")  devoted  to  his  memory  a 
long  and  eulogistic  article  with  a  portrait.  Among  other 
things  it  said:  "Kjelland-Torkildsen  was  a  compelling  force 
of  rare  quality,  to  the  highest  degree  equipped  for  just  the 
kind  of  activities  that  served  for  his  province,  and  for  the 
great  part  which  he  took  in  the  economic  upbuilding  of.  his 
native  land.  He  was  a  bom  financier,  and  his  name  was  well- 
known  in  all  Scandinavia,  while  his  reputation  extended  to 
the  chef  centers  of  European  trade." 

High  Eulogies.  After  speaking  of  his  courage  and  ability 
in  forming  and  carrying  out  big  undertakings,  and  bringing 
them  to  the  attention  of  people  in  different  countries,  it  went 
on  to  say  that  he  was  "taken  all  in  all,  a  personality  with 
broad  outlook  and  with  all-embracing  dimensions  (med  vidt 
omspcendende  dimensioner)  in  everything  that  he  conceived 
and  undertook.  Something  also  of  a  dreamer.  He  had  indeed 
imagination  and  temperament.  He  could  be  fiery  in  his  speech 
when  anything  touched  his  heart:  then  his  thin,  energetic, 
resolute  features  would  be  lighted  by  a  gleam  of  inspiration." 

It  concluded  with  the  assertion  that  "he  was  a  useful  man 
for  his  native  land,  coming  into  daily  relations  with  foreign 
countries,  and  always  increasing  Norway's  prestige  by  the 
impress  of  his  personality  .  .  .  Bankchef  Kjelland-Torkild- 
sen's  pre-eminent  qualities  will  be  deeply  missed  in  our  eco- 
nomic life,  where  his  intelligent  judgment,  his  loveable,  win- 
ning personality  will  be  remembered  by  all  that  knew  him." 

Mr.  Longyear's  Service.  Mr.  Longyear,  after  his  emi- 
nent services  in  bringing  to  a  high  degree  of  effectiveness  the 
preliminary  exploitation  of  the  Spitsbergen  coal-fields,  was 
greatly  relieved  when  the  burden  was  taken  from  his  shoulders. 
The  enterprise  shown  by  the  new  owners,  and  the  results 
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obtained  through  the  high  price  of  coal  in  Norway,  gave  some 
encouragment  that  the  investment  might  in  the  long  run 
prove  remunerative.  But  even  though  some  loss  might  be 
entailed,  he  looked  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  ex- 
periences of  his  life. 

His  connection  with  it,  growing  out  of  an  accidental  ob- 
servation made  while  on  a  brief  visit  to  the  Far  North,  shows 
by  how  slender  a  thread  one  may  become  involved  in  a  great 
and  complicated  fabric  of  vast  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
the  world.  Who  would  have  dreamed  that  in  a  desolate  group 
of  islands,  half  way  between  the  North  Cape  and  the  North 
Pole,  should  lie  such  vast  supplies  of  the  best  coal  in  Europe, 
and  that  the  No-man's  Land,  two  centuries  ago  coveted  by 
half  the  nations  of  Europe  because  of  its  riches  in  whales, 
walruses,  and  seals,  and  then  practically  neglected,  should  have 
been  rendered  by  a  single  American  adventurer  an  object 
of  eager  desire  by  these  same  nations? 

Norway's  at  Last.  After  the  War  the  papers  reported 
that  England  had  taken  possession  of  Spitsbergen.  This  was 
true  for  a  time,  but  during  the  Conference  at  Versailles  it  was 
decided  that  in  view  of  its  proximity  to  Norway  and  the  large 
investment  made  there  by  Norwegians  it  was  only  right  that 
it  should  belong  to  the  country  which  had  steadfastly  held  by 
the  Allies  throughout  the  long  period  of  agonizing  doubt  and 
peril.  At  the  present  time  the  flag  of  Norway  floats  above 
the  ice-beleaguered  shores  of  the  Archipelago.* 

6.  THE  DRAWING  OF  THE  CURTAIN 

When  a  romance  draws  near  its  dramatic  ending,  the  reader 
is  or  ought  to  be  eager  to  know  how  Fate  disposes  of  the  prin- 
cipal characters.  **And  lived  happily  ever  after"  is  the  tradi- 
tional epilogue  to  the  old  falk-stories  of  almost  all  countries. 
In  melodrama  the  assorted  pairs  come  to  the  front  of  the  stage 
hand  in  hand  to  receive  the  applause  of  the  audience. 

Prospects  of  the  Future.  The  Romance  of  a  Spits- 
bergen Coal  Mine — which  is  Romance  only  in  its  setting,  for 

*See  next  page. 
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otherwise  it  is  literally  "the  cold  truth" — ^may  perhaps  have  a 
sequel,  but  as  far  as  America  is  concerned  it  ended  when  the 
Norwegian  purchasers  took  possession  of  it.    We  need  merely 
say  that  the  mine  at  Longyear  City  was  opened  for  several 
years'  production  but  without  further  development.    Deprived 
of  "Yankee"  energy  and  far-sightedness,  and  confronted  by 
the  necessity  for  enormous  expenditures  for  equipment  suffi- 
cient to  produce  coal  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons, — 
the  only  possibility  for  obtaining  even  a  small  return  on  the 
investment, — it  may  be  well  doubted  if  the  venture  will   im- 
mediately succeed  in  fulfilling  the  expectations  of  the  Syndi- 
cate.   Coal,  however,  is  a  vital  need  in  Scandinavia,  and  al- 
though the  price  may  never  again  reach  the  abnormal  record 
of  nearly  200  kroner  a  ton  which  it  obtained  during  the  World 
War,  when  the  stock-pile  left  by  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  at 
Advent  Bay  alone  enabled  the  Syndicate  to  pay  a  first  dividend 
of  about  seven  per  cent,  nevertheless  the  time  may  come  when 
Spitsbergen  coal  will  bring  a  good  remuneration  to  its  ex- 
ploiters. 

One  final  incident  connected  with  its  new  management 
may  be  properly  added.  A  memorandum  communicated  by  Mr. 
Longyear  ends  with  a  tragic  note  the  Story  of  the  Mine.  He 
says: 

"On  January  3,  1920,  a  disastrous  explosion  occurred  in 
the  Number  One  Mine  at  Advent  Bay.  All  the  twenty-six 
men  and  four  horses  that  were  underground  at  the  time  were 
killed ;  the  mine  was  wrecked  and  set  on  fire.  It  was  necessary 
to  seal  the  entrance  for  several  months  in  order  to  extinguish 
the  fire,  before  the  bodies  could  be  recovered  and  the  extent 
of  the  damage  investigated. 

"The  explosion  is  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  care- 
less use  of  naked  lights  which  ignited  the  coal-dust,  which  is 
very  explosive  and  covers  all  surfaces  in  the  mine.  Or,  it  may 
have  been  caused  by  the  lighting  of  a  match.  Just  what  caused 
the  explosion  will  probably  never  be  known. 

"During  the  American  regime  great  care  was  taken  to 
eliminate  the  danger  of  explosion.    Only  safety-lamps  of  ap- 
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proved  types  were  used,  and  the  men  were  not  allowed  to 
carry  matches  underground.  Frequent  tests  were  made  for 
gas,  but  none  was  ever  found. 

"In  the  Summer  there  was  always  a  little  moisture  in  the 
air  which  condensed  on  the  rock  and  coal-walls  of  the  mine  in 
the  shape  of  frost-crystals,  and  this  was  an  element  of  safety ; 
but  in  Winter  the  air  is  very  dry  and  no  crystals  form,  thus 
increasing  the  danger  of  explosion. 

"The  explosion  above  noted  was  the  only  one  that  has 
ever  occurred  in  a  Spitsbergen  mine." 

The  United  States  of  America  has  had  many  occasions  for 
legitimate  pride  in  the  accomplishments  of  its  citizens,  not 
only  in  the  intellectual  but  also  in  the  material  affairs  of  the 
world.  The  Frozen  North  has  seen  Dr.  Elisha  Kent  Kane 
braving  its  terrors  in  his  gallant  attempt  to  rescue,  if  possible, 
the  unfortunate  expedition  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  Wellman's 
failure  to  attain  the  Pole  through  the  medium  of  the  air,  was 
heroic  even  though  it  involved  no  sacrifice  of  life.  Admiral 
Peary,  of  the  American  Navy,  was  finally  successful  in  win- 
ning the  goal  which  for  a  century  had  lured  the  adventurous 
of  all  nations.  Many  other  instances  will  occur  to  the  recol- 
lections of  the  reader. 

No  enterprise,  undertaken  by  Americans  on  foreign  shores, 
exceeds  in  interest  and  in  possible  importance  to  human  beings, 
the  redemption  of  a  vast  store  of  potential  warmth  and  power 
from  the  age-long  clutches  of  the  Eternal  Ice  of  the  Arctic, 
accomplished  by  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  under  the  control 
of  Mr.  Ayer  and  Mr.  Longyear,  aided  by  their  faithful  and 
able  engineers.    It  is  a  story  to  thrill  and  to  inspire. 
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"Aarbok,"   Norwegian   Geographical 
Society,  72  (note) 

Aalesund,    53;    prosperity   of,    404; 
coal  for,  ii,  43,  44 

Aberdeen,  ii,  106 

Abruzzi,  Duke  of  the,  unsuccessful 
trip  of,  135 

Academy,  Royal   Scientific   (Stock- 
holm), 72,  173,  175 

Academy  of  Antiquities  (Swedish), 
174 

Accidents,  ii,  290 

Adam,  of  Bremen,  10 

Adee,  A.  A.,  appointed  to  Collier's 
place,  ii,  318 

Admiralty  (British),  maps,  415 

Adventure,  Whitwell's  ship   (1656), 
62,  192 

Advent  Bay,  Tides  at,  32;  named, 
62;  described  by  Lamplugh,  85; 
coal  from,  86 ;  lignite  from,  91 ; 
sulphate  of  sodium  crystals  at, 
101;  birds  at,  108;  photographer 
at,  116;  disillusions  Professor 
Miethe,  152;  tourist  steamers  at, 
154;  Blomstrand  discovers  coal  at, 
176;  Von  Drasche's  discoveries, 
182;  visit  of  Captain  Zakariassen, 
186;  coal-lands  occupied  by 
Trondhj  em-Spitsbergen  Kulkom- 
pagniet,  188,  189;  J,  M.  Longyear 
at,  192;  distance  from  the  North 
Pole,  196;  coal- formations  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Longyear,  203; 
warm  climate  of,  204;  quaint  de- 
scription of,  220;  coal  strata  at, 
222;  natural  harbor,  226;  Captain 
Naess's  explorations  around,  233; 
coal  at,  235,  237,  252 ;  W.  D.  Mun- 
roe  at,  247;  coal  approved,  254; 
timber  for,  266  (see  Timber) ;  ice 
at  (1907),  294,  298;  sledding  on, 
299;  fierce  wind  at,  318;  the  Mun- 
roe  arrives  at,  406 ;  works  at,  437 ; 


ice  at,  ii,  18 ;  Raebel  at,  ii,  29 ;  sce- 
nery at,  ii,  34  ct  seq.;  Dr.  Miethe's 
description  of,  ii,  34,  35;  proposed 
wireless  station  at,  ii,  64,  66 ;  ships 
at,  ii,  89;  described  by  Filschner 
and  Seelheim,  ii,  93;  described  by 
Mrs.  Holmes,  ii,  144;  frozen,  ii, 
160 ;  post  office,  ii,  183 ;  excitement 
at,  ii,  191 ;  covered  with  ice  (1913), 
ii,  195;  wireless  at,  ii,  215;  pro- 
posed church  at,  ii,  252;  work  at, 
ii,  311;  equipment  at  (1914),  ii, 
347;  assignment  of  property  at,  ii, 
358;  ships  loaded  at  (see  Col- 
liers) ;  explosion  at,  ii,  434 
Advent  City,  English  Camp,  389,  437 
Advent  Point,  Thue*s  shack  at,  50; 
renamed  Munroe  Point,  319; 
claimed  by  Thue,  ii,  108;  claimed 
by  Kulkompagni  Is  fjord,  ii,  166 

Advent  Valley,  189,  202;  ii,  382 

Aeolus,  the,  takes  geologic  party 
to  Spitsbergen,  83 

Aerial  railway,  ii,  36,  96,  104,  345 

Africa,  ii,  95,  275;  (South),  72,  275, 
289 

"Aftenpost,"  the,  of  Kristiania,  article 
in,  436;  cited  (1910),  ii,  259;  an- 
nounces nine  new  (coal)  com- 
panies, ii,  418;  open  letter  in,  ii, 
427 

Agafelof,  Russian  article  by,  ii,  399 

Agardh  Bay,  415 ;  cape,  81 

Aktieselskab  Spitsbergen,  under- 
standing with,  362;  infringement 
by,  363 ;  failure  of,  365 

Alabaster,  a  temple  of,  78 

Albaster  Hook,  rock  for  porcelain, 
43,  44 

Alaska  sea-lane,  288 

Alderman  Freeman's  Inlet,  415 

Alekseyevskoi  Ostrof,  48 

Alfred,  King,  translates  Orosius,  11; 
receives  Ottar's  report,  11 
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Alger,  Senator,  service  of,  238 

Alke  Horn,  hut  on,  ii,  68 

Alkekonge,  Alkkonig  (Little  Auk), 
107,  108 

Alke  Point,  the  Munroe  in  ice  near, 
ii,  299 

Alma,  the,  ii,  67;  arrival  of,  ii, 
84;  hired  (1912),  ii,  118;  loaded, 
ii,  142;  and  contraband  mail,  ii, 
184 

Alps,  88,  151 

Altenburg,  Duke  of,  expedition  of 
(1911),  ii,  394 

America  (Wellman's  dirigible), 
wreck  of,  138;  attempts  to  cross 
the  Atlantic,  139,  142 

American  efficiency,  story  of,  162 

"American,"  the,  prints  false  report, 
229 

Amitie  (Poole's  ship),  20 

Amsterdam,  22 

Amsterdam  Island,  Dutch  expedition 
to,  331;  glaciers  on,  ii,  192 

Amtmand  of  Troms^,  ii,  300 

Amusements,  lack  of,  ii,  191  {see 
Billiard  Table) 

Anchor,  Kwasind  loses,  ii,  370 

Andenaes  (Andenas),  the,  smuggles 
liquor  (1912),  ii,  157 

Andernach,  millstones  of,  65 

Anderson,  G.,  on  Arctic  vegetation, 
101 

Anderson,  J.  G.,  ii,  393 

Anderson,  Magnus,  suggestion  of, 
281 ;  recalcitrancy  of,  283 

And^n  (Duck  Island),  coal  on,  199 

Andre,  S.  A.,  scheme  and  loss  of, 
131;  obelisk,  144;  hangar,  196; 
relics  of,  329 

Angeles,  Los,  Burrall  at,  263;  Mr. 
Longyear,  ii,  364 

Anker,  Christian,  Norwegian  mine- 
owner,  198;  mentions  Spitsbergen 
coal,  372;  claim  of,  378;  criticism 
of,  216;  discussions  with,  217; 
fails  to  meet  Mr.  Longyear,  280; 
false  statements,  369;  unscientific 
mining  of,  372;  claim  of,  378; 
operations  of,  399;  Burrall's  letter 
to,  429;  poor  methods  of,  ii,  10 
(note)  ;  letter  to  Mr.  Longyear,  ii, 
23;  men  ordered  off  Ayer  and 
Longyear  property,  ii,  49;  0ien's 


observations  regarding,  ii,  50  et 
seq.;  two  men  overwinter,  ii,  108; 
death  of,  ii,  164 

Anker  Company,  ship  of,  at  Green 
Harbor,  ii,  165;  mail  scheme  of, 
ii,  182,  183;  Voigt's  option  on 
claim  of,  ii,  233;  forbids  trespass 
by  Ayer  and  Longyear,  ii,  249; 
proposed  relinquishment  to,  ii,  269, 
270;  proposed  action  of,  ii,  283; 
trespasser  disabled,  ii,  292;  estate 
of,  ii,  313,  314;  iron  property  of, 
ii,  387;  claim  bought  by  Store 
Company,  ii,  422 

Anker,  Ella,  letter  from  (in  Man- 
chester "Guardian"),  159 

Anker,  Johan,  calls  on  Mr.  Longyear, 
ii,  313,  314;  asks  for  option,  ii, 
315;  arrival  of,  at  Spitsbergen, 
ii,  331 ;  zeal  of,  ii,  402 ;  Russian 
promoter  takes  option  on  Anker 
claim,  ii,  404;  confers  with  Tur- 
ner, ii,  405;  goes  to  Petrograd,  ii, 
406 ;  sued  by  Ytteborg,  ii,  407 ;  and 
Russian  capital,  ii,  412;  men  of, 
go  to  Spitsbergen,  ii,  412 

Antarctic,  ship  of  Swedish  Polar 
Expedition,  193;  anthracite  coal, 
102,  103 

Antiquarian  Society  of  Worcester,  22 

Antwerp  Engineering  Company's 
new  collier,  ii,  115 

Apere  glaciers  (explained),  ii,  34 
(note) 

Arabic,  Mr.  Longyear  sails  on  the, 
ii,  93 

Arbitration,  discountenanced,  ii,  166; 
(at  The  Hague),  ii,  255.  267 

Arctic  Circle,  crossing  the,  200 

Arctic  Coal  Company,  final  disposal 
of,  161;  first  sale  of  coal,  234; 
purchases  of  Jeldness's  equity  in 
Spitsbergen  coal-lands,  240;  incor- 
porated, 241;  lack  of  competition 
with,  248;  sale  of  stock,  255; 
Bohne  and,  264 ;  location  stakes  de- 
stroyed, 299;  coal  viewed  with 
suspicion,  305;  proposes  to  buy 
Wellman's  equipment,  329;  bound- 
ary posts,  333 ;  charges  Dr.  Bnice's 
indemnity,  348;  uses  Dahl's  coal, 
356;  wins  barrel  suit,  360;  and 
rivals,  362;  property  of,  368;  in- 
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scriptions  of,  370  (note) ;  sends 
the  I  tuna  to  Gipe  Thordsen,  386; 
property  of,  390;  wins  suit  against 
whaling  company,  393;  engages 
Gibson,  402;  guano  law  injurious 
to,  434;  at  work,  437;  refuses  offer 
of  Sheffield  Company's  mine,  ii,  4; 
opposes  plan  of  force,  ii,  9;  terri- 
tory of,  ii,  10  (and  note)  ;  pays 
expense  of  Hamilton  and  Baldwin, 
ii,  18;  expenses  of,  ii,  42;  hears 
of  new  claimants,  ii,  53;  offers  to 
install  wireless  station,  ii,  54; 
Lloyd's  suggestion  to,  ii,  57;  ap- 
peals to  Secretary  of  State  at 
Washington,  re  wireless,  ii,  58; 
contract  with  Norwegian  Tele- 
graphic System,  ii,  60,  62,  63;  la- 
bor situation  of,  ii,  70;  new  head- 
quarters at  Troms^,  ii,  67; 
mine  described  by  Dr.  Miethe,  ii, 
85,  86;  mine  described  by  Filsch- 
ner  and  Seelheim,  ii,  95,  102;  ex- 
penditures of,  ii,  107;  tolerates 
Klaus  Thue,  ii,  108;  letter  from 
(re  manager),  ii,  110;  expendi- 
tures of,  ii,  113,  115;  reasons  for 
hope,  ii,  113;  and  Spitsbergen  mail 
and  freight,  ii,  120;  telephone  con- 
tract, ii,  122;  taxation  of,  ii,  124; 
branch  company  blocked,  ii,  126; 
and  taxes,  ii,  129;  conspiracy 
against,  ii,  130 ;  generous  treatment 
of  injured  Finn,  ii,  148;  aluminum 
tablets  of,  ii,  151 ;  libelled,  ii,  155 ; 
labor,  ii,  155;  contract  regarding 
liquor  and  firearms,  ii,  157 ;  travel- 
ing expenses,  ii,  158;  demand 
against,  ii,  162;  Anker's  letter  to, 
ii,  164;  threatened,  ii,  166;  ques- 
tionable results,  ii,  167;  Monnot 
Company's  letter  to,  ii,  168;  Rus- 
sian and  German  envy  of,  ii,  170; 
report  from  secretary  regarding 
the  Kwasind,  ii,  178;  and  the  Spits- 
bergen mails,  ii,  1S2;  prospect  of 
having  to  use  force,  ii,  184;  hunt- 
ing hut  of,  ii,  194;  letter  from 
Schroder-Stranz  to,  ii,  197;  en- 
gages Dalburg,  ii,  201;  Bailey's 
report  on  mine  conditions,  ii,  208, 
209;  new  house  of  (at  Troms^), 
ii,  212;  to  take  material  from  Eng- 


lish Camp,  ii,  218;  and  Russian 
squatters,  ii,  220;  not  to  sell  sup- 
plies, ii,  235;  estimate  of  coal 
available,  ii,  244;  Norwegian 
stockholders  of,  ii,  252;  addresses 
letter  to  Elihu  Root  (1908),  ii, 
256;  and  preservation  of  game,  ii, 
260;  history  of  operations,  ii,  262; 
adopts  scheme  of  relinquishment, 
ii,  269;  and  Chinese  labor  (pro- 
posed), ii,  289;  treatment  of  sick 
employees,  ii,  292;  imposition  on, 
ii,  308;  described  by  Dr.  Bruce,  ii, 
311;  and  the  Norwegians,  ii,  322; 
Russians  order  duplicate  equipment 
of,  ii,  333;  and  code  messages,  ii, 
344;  agreement  with  Ayer  and 
Longyear,  ii,  351,  352;  assigned  to 
Ayer  and  Longyear,  Inc.,  ii,  358; 
title  to  properties,  ii,  360;  records 
lost,  ii,  366;  colliers  ice-bound,  ii, 
373 ;  big  sign  of,  ii,  382 ;  quits  Nor- 
way, ii,  385;  property  of,  ii,  386; 
sale  negotiation  of,  ii,  386-433; 
debt  of,  to  Ayer  and  Longyear,  ii, 
288;  ships  of,  ii,  410  (see  Advent 
Bay,  Ayer,  Colliers,  Gibson, 
Kwdsind,  Longyear,  Longyear  City, 
Munroe,  Turner) 

"Arctic  marble"  (snow-slabs),  132 

Arctic  Steamship  Company  formed, 
ii,  182;  funds  of,  ii,  354;  sale  of, 
423 

Arena  Caiion,  described  and  named 
by  Von  Drasche,  77 

Arendal,  53,  242 

Argentina,  ii,  72 

Arkhangelsk,  47,  48,  132,  349 ;  ii,  44, 
202,  289 

Arkturus,  ii,  274 

Arnold  Arboretum,  dwarf  birches 
for,  ii,  90 

Arsenal  at  Trondhjem,  424 

Asbestos,  beds  of,  75,  161,  353 
(note) ;  mountain  of,  discovered 
by  Jacobsen  and  Vandelboe,  438 

Ash,  high  in  coal,  368,  395 

Athale,  G.  Dudley's  name  for  De- 
crowe  Sound,  414 

Auguste  Victoria,  trip  to  Spits- 
bergen, 190,  200;  narrowly  escapes 
going  ashore,  202;  at  Sassen  Bay, 
331 
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Auk  Qiff,  guano  at,  352,  430 

Auks,  108,  413;  celebrate  Fourth  of 
July,  325 

Austria,  assassination  of  Crown 
Prince  of,  ii.  319 

Automobiles  (in  Trondhjem),  ii,  210 

Axel  Island,  5,  62,  78,  90 

Ayer,  Charles  F.,  and  Tromsji  staff 
house,  ii.  353 

Ayer,  Frederick,  associate  of  J.  M. 
Longyear,  199,  220;  rebukes  Jeld- 
ness,  239;  letter  to  Mr.  Longyear, 
244;  cablegram  from,  258  con- 
gratulatory letter  from,  264 ;  letter 
from,  ii,  56;  consults  Mr.  Olney, 
ii,  224;  panic  of,  ii,  250;  on  coun- 
ter-protocol, ii,  262;  and  Troms^ 
staff-house,  ii,  353;  freed  from 
personal  liability,  ii,  358;  financial 
aid  of,  ii,  386;  Thiis  writes  to,  ii, 
407;  death  of,  ii,  431. 

Ayer  and  Longyear,  trespassers  on 
claims  of,  332;  boundary  posts, 
333 ;  trespass  on,  351 ;  tentative 
operations  of  (at  Green  Harbor), 
360;  wharf  at  Green  Harbor,  362; 
held  up,  363;  defended  by  Claus 
Winterhjelm,  370;  hut  of,  371, 
2tn\  attacked  by  Schroder,  374; 
dispute  concerning,  376;  Hjorth's 
opinion  of,  377;  house  of,  380; 
property  of,  390;  claim  posts  of, 
391;  Anker's  trespass  on,  429; 
visit  Washington,  432;  petition  of, 
436 ;  Daniel  N0is  guide  for,  ii,  15 ; 
trespass  of  Hoel,  ii,  21 ;  possibili- 
ties for,  ii,  46;  attacked  by  Hjorth, 
ii,  47;  grasping  neighbors  of,  ii, 
^Z't  sod-covered  hut  at  Coles  Bay, 
ii,  90;  plan  of,  ii,  89;  Hjorth's 
trespass  on,  ii,  108;  telephone  con- 
tract, ii,  122;  provisions  for,  ii, 
161 ;  form  steamship  company,  ii, 
182;  possibility  of  force,  ii,  184; 
mine  of,  ii,  224;  not  to  sell  sup- 
plies, ii,  235;  address  letter  to 
Elihu  Root  (1908),  ii,  256;  relin- 
quishment of  claims,  ii,  269;  in- 
action of,  ii,  283;  Anker's  claims, 
ii,  314;  absorb  Arctic  Coal  Com- 
pany, ii,  351,  352,  and  Tromsj^ 
staff-house,  ii,  353 ;  advised  to  drop 
coal  tracts,  ii,  354;  incorporated. 


ii,  358;  status  of,  ii,  359;  collec- 
tions of,  ii,  361 ;  moneys  of  (in 
Europe,  1915),  ii,  385;  and  Anker 
claims,  ii,  387;  receive  letter  from 
Thiis  (1913),  ii,  398;  properties 
sold,  ii,  423;  Levin's  robbery,  ii. 
430 
Azores,  4 ;  ii,  338 

"Bad  Unds,"  86 

Bade,  Captain  Wilhelm,  first  carried 
tourists  to  Spitsbergen,  154 

Baden- Powell,  solar  eclipse  expedi- 
tion (1896).  330 

Baever,  erects  aerial  tram,  284 ;  helps 
departure  of  MunroCf  286 ;  finishes 
his  work,  345 

Baffin,  William,  discoverer,  19 

Baffin's  Bay,  125 

Bailey,  James  R.,  engaged  as  Dal- 
burg's  assistant,  ii,  208 

Bailiffs,  Quebec,  ii,  173 

Bainbridge,  Mr.,  interviews  Munroe 
in  London  (1906),  243 

Baldwin,  B.  F.,  engaged  as  mine 
foreman,  ii,  18 ;  -wounded  by  Swed- 
ish laborer,  ii,  69 

Baldwin,  Evelyn,  delimits  N.  E. 
Spitsbergen,  134 

Balfour,  Arthur  James,  cool  to  Spits- 
bergen proposition,  159 

Balloon,  130,  135,  147,  242,  329;  ii, 
227 

Balloon  ascent  from  ice-pack,  145 

Balloon  navigation.  International 
Commission  for,  144 

Banan  loaded,  ii,  144 

Bang,  case  against,  ii,  119 

Barcelona,  Scott  Turner  ill  at,  ii,  72 

Barendszoon  (Barents),  Willem, 
voyages  north,  14;  fate  of,  16; 
chart  of,  18;  explodes  fable  of 
Rotgansen,  66 

Barfjord,  wild  life  in  the,  208 

Barker,  H.  A.,  Spitsbergen  panorama 
of,  122 

Barnacle  geese  (Rotgansen),  66,  107 

Barnacles,  hatched  into  geese,  126 

Barnard  Sand,  Kwasind  on,  ii,  370 

Barracks,  new,  ii,  40 

Barrels,  freighted,  358,  359;  still 
empty,  363 

Barrington,  Daines,  project  of,  121 
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Bashker,  Bergmester,  mining  expert 
of  Finmarken,  214 

Basques  as  whalers,  21,  23,  25 

Bautastener  (ancient  grave  stones) 
at  Tjz^nsberg,  262,  426 

Bay,  Karl  (Anker's  Green  Harbor 
engineer),  ii,  108,  126,  331;  in  the 
ice,  ii,  412 ;  appointed  general  man- 
ager, ii,  425 

Bayrish  01   (Bavarian  beer),  ii,  194 

Bear  Island,  discovered  and  named 
by  Barents,  14;  situation  of,  15 
named  Cherry  Island  by  T.  Bennet 
20,  46;  geology  of,  60,  61,  62 
birds  at,  ii,  213 ;  coal-beds  on,  172 
described  by  Mr.  Longyear,  ii,  213 
Lerner  and,  224,  226,  236,  ii,  391- 
393;  in  fog,  125,  201,  423,  ii,  28, 
329 ;  clear  view  of,  ii,  192 ;  ice-pack 
near  (May,  1906),  355;  claimed  by 
Norway,  ii,  393 

Bear  Island  Company,  ii,  393 

Bear  Mountain  (Beerenberg),  on 
Jan  Mayen  Land,  65 

Bear  Valley,  298;  coal  at,  420,  421, 
ii,  138 

Bears,  17,  30,  55,  117,  122,  193.  303, 
406,  409,  410;  encounters  with,  30, 
49,  117  (Nelson's),  129;  tracks  of, 
308;  hunting  for,  408  et  seq.;  de- 
picted, 424 

Bedford-McNeill  Code,  ii,  344 

Beechey,  Lieutenant,  sketches  for 
panorama,  122 

Behouden  Haven,  old  name  of  Safe 
Harbor,  83,  324 

Belcher,  Mount,  415 

Bell  Point,  64 

Bell  Sound  (Klok  Sund),  20,  23, 
27,  91,  101,  201,  202,  ii,  38,  312,  329; 
called  Klansbayeskaya  Cuba,  50; 
63;  Prince  of  Monaco  at,  54; 
region  of,  crossed,  58 ;  coal  at,  182 ; 
whalers  at,  309;  ice-blocked,  317; 
Mansfield  exploring,  ii,  91 ;  de- 
scribed by  Phillips-Wolley,  ii,  150; 
men  sent  to,  ii,  300;  Swedes,  min- 
ing coal  at,  ii,  430 

Bennet,  Steven,  names  Bear  Island, 
20;  sent  to  Bear  Island,  169 

Bentinck-Smith,  W.  F.,  use  of  name, 
281;  Wellman  letter  returned  to, 
ii,  173,  174;  describes  the  Lenore, 


ii,  55;  letter  from  (to  Monnot  In- 
dutrial  Company),  ii,  168;  in  Que- 
bec, ii,  173,  174;  describes  the  Le- 
nore, ii,  175;  the  Kzvasind,  177; 
opinion  regarding  A.  Hynd,  ii,  178 ; 
letter  from  J.  R.  Bailey  to,  ii,  208 ; 
Mr.  Longyear's  letter  to,  ii,  222; 
letters  from  N.  Wilson  to,  ii,  255 ; 
examines  plan  of  land-division,  ii, 
271 ;  goes  to  Washington,  ii,  273 ; 
letter  from,  ii,  274 ;  regarding  use 
of  force,  ii,  283 ;  and  Troms^  Staff - 
house,  ii,  353;  letter  to  Mr.  Long- 
year,  ii,  358;  letter  to  N.  Wilson, 
ii,  360;  and  reported  loss  of 
Turner,  ii,  364,  367;  protest  of 
(re  the  Lenore)  ^  ii,  82;  and  Nor- 
wegian Vice  Consul  (Boston),  ii, 
383 

Bentson,  death  of,  132 

Berg,  Captain,  collects  relief  funds, 
ii,  196 

Berg,  Count,  ii,  406 

Bergen,  Crystalline  schists  at,  90, 
205,  404,  ii,  125,  ii,  181,  ii,  427; 
Hanseatic  Museum  at,  ii,  73;  coal 
for  Navy  Department  at,  ii,  118; 
Bergen  coal  company,  226,  238; 
activities  of,  234;  mark  of  (1901), 
381 

Bergen,  Dr.  A.,  hunting-expedition 
of,  155 

Bergenske  Company,  ii,  341;  com- 
promise with,  ii,  380 

Bering  Strait,  126 

Berlin  Natural  Histry  Museum, 
zoological  collections,  69 

Berlin,  wreck  of  the  (Feb.  21,  1907), 
256,  258 

Bernestad,  compromise  with,  ii,  380 

Billiard  table,  difficulties  in  buying, 
342 

Birch,  dwarf,  95,  ii,  90 

Birds,  105  et  seq.;  ii,  81;  at  Hjelm- 
s^toren,  ii,  77;  off  the  Foreland, 
ii,  61 ;  at  Bear  Island,  ii.  213 ;  (see 
Auks,  Fulmars,  Gulls,  Eider,  Ivory 
Gulls,  Sphester,  Snipe,  Grouse, 
Food-birds,  etc.) 

"The  Bishop,"  at  headland  of  Sm0r- 
bringa,  208 

Bismarck,  the,  launched  at  Hamburg, 
ii,  336 
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Bjarmeland,  men  of,  12 

Bjona,  coal  used  on  the,  183 

Bjona  Havn,  the  Auguste-Victoria 
in,  202,  332 

Bj^rnefjeld    (Bear   Mountain),  212 

Bj^rnevand   (Bear  Lake),  211,  216 

Bj^rvig,  Paul,  winters  on  Cape 
Tegetthof,  132;  adventures  of, 
133;  skins  bear,  411;  hunts  seals, 
414 

Black,  Mr.  (of  Scottish  Syndicate) 
meets  Munroe  at  Sheffield,  243 ;  at 
TromsjiJ,  309;  death  of.  248 

Blehr,  Evind,  statement  of,  400; 
Burrall's  interview  with,  ii,  387 

Bleichert,  Adolph,  &  Company,  256, 
ii,  136,  237,  332,  339 

Blfklexe,  Eric,  sails  to  Bjarmeland, 
12 

Blomstrand,  C.  W.,  discovers  coal  at 
King's  Bay,  72  cited,  74;  re- 
searches of,  173 ;  cited,  175-182 

Blomstrand's  Harbor,  379 

Blubber,  new  process  of  boiling,  170 

Blucher,  the,  crushed  in  ice,  341. 

Blythe,  the  Kwasind  steams  to,  ii, 
180 

Board  of  Control,  ii,  340;  of  trade 
(British),  ii,  179;  Canadian,  rule 
of  the,  ii,  175 

Boca  de  Oro,  424 

Bockmann,  Dr.,  ii,  194,  195 

Bod^,  253 

Bogoslof  volcano,  66,  165 

Boheman,  Cape,  89,  186,  ii,  329 ;  coal 
at,  174;  first  ship-load  of  coal 
from,  186;  visited  by  Munroe 
(Sept.,  1906),  255;  claim-stakes 
at,  331 ;  shallow  water  at,  333,  420; 
hut  at,  351;  questionable  value  of 
coal  at,  ii,  10;  relinquishment  of, 
ii,  248;  division  of,  ii,  271. 

Bohemian  reaches  Boston  (Aug.  17, 
1907),  344 

Bohne,  Fr.,  signs  Trondhj  em-Spits- 
bergen Kulkompagni-Olaus  Jeld- 
ness  option,  225 ;  and  Fangen,  234 ; 
letters  from,  225,  226,  242,  264, 
265;  offers  services  in  Trondhj  em, 
256,  258 ;  friendly  interest  of,  264 ; 
receives  reward,  275 ;  sends  flowers, 
286;  entertains  Mr.  Longyear 
(1913),  ii,  210;  illness  of,  ii,  325 


Bohne,  Gustave,  courtesy  of,  ii,  325 

Boilers,  ii,  175,  205,  243;  {KwasM), 
ii,  345 ;  deflective,  ii,  177,  187  {and 
note) ;   {Munroe)  retubed,  ii,  281 

Boileries,  23;  remains  of  (at  Safe 
Harbor),  323 

Bommel,  glissade  of,  44 

Bordewith,  advice  of,  281 

Borneo,  North  Chinese  labor  in,  ii, 
289 

Boston,  "center  of  the  pic-belt,"  341 

Botany,  chemical,  illustrated,  95,  96 

Bottolfsen,  Captain,  sent  for  ship  by 
Wellman,  129 

Boule's  (Bowles)  Bay,  416 

Box- furniture,  284 

Brachypods,  90 

Braekmo,  a  trapper  at  Green  Harbor, 
53 

Braem,  the  Dane,  attacks  Dutch,  28 

Braganza  Bay,  63,  103;  salt-bearing 
soil,  102 

Branch  Coal-Selling  Company  (pro- 
posed), ii,  123 

Brandf  jeld,  216 

Bratli,  on  Langfjord,  209;  ore  at,  215 

Breslau,  University  of,  ii,  121 

Brigham,  Louise,  box-furniture  of, 
284;  vines  for,  286;  reaches  Ad- 
vent Bay,  300;  at  work,  319;  visits 
Wellman  Camp,  326;  at  Sassen 
Bay,  332;  prepares  Eider- fur,  336 

British  corporation,  ii,  178,  179,  180 
{see  England) 

Broad  Bay,  63 

Brooms,  President,  reported  confer- 
ence with  Charles  M.  Schwab,  229 

Browett  marine  engines,  ii,  31 

Brow  Head  (Ireland),  ii,  175 

Brownhoist  crane,  ii,  234 

Brown,  Dr.  A.  Rudmose,  recounts 
Norwegian  piracies,  159;  on  "Brit- 
ish work  in  Spitsbergen,"  184; 
proposes  annexation  by  England, 
ii,  273;  at  Recherche  Bay,  389,  ii, 
43,  50,  68;  on  Theodor  Lerner,  ii, 
392,  393 

Brubik,  W.,  at  Spitsbergen,  304;  at 
Trorasjrf,  309 

Bruce,  Dr.  W.  S.,  adventure  of,  347 
et  seq,;  placard  of,  389 ;  house  and 
inscription  of,  ii,  94;  expeditions 
of,  ii,  171;  addresses  letter  to  Sir 
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Edward  Grey  (1908),  ii,  257;  ex- 
pedition of,  ii,  272 ;  pamphlet  cited, 
ii;  characterized  by  Burrall,  ii, 
313 ;  proposes  to  cross  West  Spits- 
bergen, ii,  327;  meets  Burrall 
(1910),  ii,  389;  expedition  of,  ii, 
391 

Bryan,  William  Jennings,  "double 
of/'  ii,  230,  335;  succeeds  Knox, 
ii,  276;  Wilson's  letter  to,  ii  (re 
Munroe),  ii,  361 

Bryan,  G.  W.,  as  radio-operator,  ii, 
137;  as  accountant,  ii,  153;  for 
Spitsbergen  post-master,  ii,  183; 
private  code  of,  ii,  185;  telegram 
from,  ii,  185;  at  Staff-house,  ii, 
214;  meets  Mr.  Longyear,  ii,  329; 
takes  vacation,  ii,  334;  and  W.  J. 
Bryan,  ii,  335;  life  threatened,  ii, 
376;  and  the  Norwegian  expert, 
ii,  415 

Bryde,  Captain,  tries  Advent  Bay 
coal,  346 

Bryn  (Helmer  Halvorsen),  submits 
note  verbale,  ii,  264;  Kjelland 
Torkildsen's  letter  to,  ii,  421 ;  acts 
for  purchasers,  ii,  421 

Bunker  coal,  181 

Bunk-houses,  new,  ii,  214 

Bunting  Bluff,  64' 

Bum  Murdoch,  Victor,  claim  of,  ii, 
171;  enterprise  of,  272;  at  Kris- 
tiania,  ii,  303;  suggests  Prince  of 
Monaco  as  mandatory  of  Spitsber- 
bergen,  ii,  324;  proposes  to  cross 
West  Spitsbergen,  ii,  327;  meets 
Burrall,  ii,  389 

Burgermaster  Gull,  111,  described  by 
Scoresby,  114 

Burrall,  E,  P.,  proposed  as  Munroe's 
successor,  263;  accepts  position  as 
general  manager,  348;  reaches 
Trondhjem,  355;  return  trip  of, 
357;  troubles  with  camp  rioters, 
361 ;  analyzes  Green  Harbor  coal, 
362;  entertains  Iversen's  proposi- 
tion, 365;  visits  Schroder's  claim, 
376;  alleged  admission  of,  380;  es- 
timates of,  383;  sails  for  Norway 
(1909),  386;  instructions  to 
Hjorth's  men,  387;  letter  to  Min- 
ister Peirce,  387;  signs  contract 
with  doctor,  390;  resignations  of. 


391;  meets  Nielsen  at  Narvik, 
392;  gives  coal  to  scientists,  394; 
first  trip  north  (1909),  395;  de- 
stroys Hjorth  stakes,  398;  annual 
report  of  (1909),  398,  399;  opinion 
of  Green  Harbor  mine,  AOO ;  succes- 
sor of,  402;  at  Trondhjem  (1909), 
404;  tells  adventure  of  the  three 
hunters,  418;  report  on  the  Locks' 
ley,  427 ;  letter  to  Anker,  429 ;  last 
visit  to  mine,  430;  returns  to 
United  States,  430;  weapons  of,  ii, 
4 ;  threat  of,  ii,  6 ;  promise  of  free 
coal,  ii,  21 ;  attacked  by  Cli.  Anker, 
ii,  24;  signature  of,  ii,  222;  letter 
to  Dr.  Bruce  (1909),  ii,  258;  inter- 
view with  Dr.  Bruce  (1909),  ii, 
313 ;  letter  to  Mr.  Longyear  (1909), 
ii,  386,  387,  389;  meets  Burn  Mur- 
doch (1910),  ii,  389. 


Cabot,  Sebastian,  13 

Caesar,  Julius,  ii,  135 

Cairns,  tourist,  ii,  101 

Callot,  Tony,  article  by  (in  "Engi- 
neering and  Mining  Journal"),  437 

Campbell,  David,  ii,  313 

Camp  Wellman,  "a  scientific  village 
in  the  Arctic,"  136 

Canada,  the,  427 

Canadians,  French,  ii,  173 

Capelan  (salt-water  salmon),  theory 
regarding,  41 

Capella,  Arthur  Wellman's  rescue 
ship,  135 

Capitalization  of  Arctic  Coal  Com- 
pany, 1,  224;  of  proposed  corpora- 
tion, ii,  267 

Capitoleum,  Mt,  86 

Carboniferous  strata,  84 

Carcoen,  Jeroen,  collects  coal,  31 

Cardiff,  Kwasind  docks  at,  177 

Carl,  fog-bound,  337 

Carlsen,  Eiling,  discovers  Barents's 
hut,  17  {note) ;  first  to  circum- 
navigate Spitsbergen,  160 

Carnegie  Institute  High  School,  ii,  17 

Carolus,  Joris,  visits  Spitsbergen,  66 ; 
map  of,  414 

Castle  Hill  (TjzJnsberg),  261 

Cedric,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Longyear  sail 
on  the,  256 
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Central  bank  of  Norge,  ii,  419,  420, 
421,  422 

Ceylon,  tourist  steamer,  returns  from 
Spitsbergen,  316 

Chaleur,  Bay  of,  Kwasind  loads  deals 
at,  ii,  175 

Chancellor,  Richard,  sent  north  with 
Willoughby,  13 ;  ii,  276 

Chapman,  Frank  Michler,  on  birds, 
cited,  105 

Charlemont,  copper  pyrites  at,  166 

Chautauqua,  ii,  231 

Chavanne,  Dr.  Joseph,  theory  of,  125 

Cherbourg,  ii,  232 

Chernuishof  on  Spitsbergen  coal,  ii, 
401 

Cherry  Island,  Bear  Island  so  named, 
20 

Chicago  mowing  machines  in  Nor- 
way, ii,  210 

Chihli,  Chinese  of,  ii,  289 

China,  18,  90,  223 

Chincha  Island  guano,  431 

Chinese  laborers,  ii,  202,  289 

Chippewa  legend,  ii,  172 

Christian  IV,  King,  424 

Christian  Science  Service  (for  Mun- 
roe),  259 

"Christian  Science  Monitor,"  ii,  308 

Christiania  (see  Kristiania) 

Christianity  introduced  into  Iceland, 
9;  contradictory  description  of,  10 

Chydenius,  Karl,  mountains  named 
for,  59,  60 

Cibourre,  sailor  from,  170 

Cincinnati,  Mr.  Longyear  sails  on  the 
(1914),  ii,  303,  336;  heads  for  the 
Azores,  ii,  338;  farewell  dinner  on 
the,  ii,  340;  reaches  Boston,  ii,  340 

Claim-posts  (Russian),  ii,  221;  Arc- 
tic Coal  Company's,  ii,  221 

Claims,  ii,  165 ;  arbitration  proposed, 
ii,  286  (see  Anker,  Arctic  Coal 
Company,  Ayer  and  Longyear, 
Bruce,  Grumant,  Hjorth,  Hoel, 
Schroeder,  Thue) 

Climate,  93,  156;  ii,  206  (at  Advent 
Bay);  ii,  112;  ii,  206 

Close  Sound,  63 

Clothing,  cheapness  of,  273 

Cloven  Cliff  (Hook),  63 

Coal,  origin  of,  3;  Carcoen  collects 
bits,   51;    the   Friesland   jettisons 


fifty  tons,  38;  sea-coals,  43;  on 
Edge  Island,  48;  found  by  Blj^m- 
strand  and  Keilhau,  68;  fossils  in, 
73;  Otto  Nordenskjdld  on  mining 
of,  74,  75 ;  at  Cape  Starashchin,  82 ; 
on  Bear  Island,  83  (see  Bear  Island, 
Lerner)  ;  at  Advent  Bay,  84  et 
seq.;  Dr.  Couteaud*s  monograph 
on,  93;  mentioned  by  C^unt  ZgA- 
litz,  67;  favored  by  Norwegian 
(Government,  154;  mentioned  by 
Jules  Leclerq,  157;  needed  by 
Great  Britain,  158;  Norwegian  ex- 
port from  Spitsbergen  (1918),  160; 
known  to  Greeks  and  Romans, 
167;  at  Coles  Bay,  169;  consump- 
tion in  England  (1888),  168;  men- 
tioned by  James  Poole,  the  Seven 
Sailors,  Claptain  Scoresby,  172; 
discoveries  of,  174-185;  estimated 
utility  of,  180 ;  between  Sassen  Bay 
and  Advent  Bay,  180,  183;  inves- 
tigated by  Norwegian  Government, 
185;  prospecting  for,  190,  192; 
first  mentioned  by  Mr.  Longyear, 
192;  on  Andf^en  Island  (Duck 
Island),  192,  228;  digging  for,  203, 
204 ;  at  Advent  Bay,  208 ;  analyzed 
by  Michigan  School  of  Mines;  by 
Dr.  Schulerud,  222;  magnitude  of 
Advent  Bay  coal  strata,  226;  Cap- 
tain Naess  sells  cargo  of,  238; 
abundance  of,  235,  236;  Munroe 
locates  coal  tract  at  Sassen  Bay, 
237;  New  York  "Sun"  regarding, 
241 ;  poor  quality  of  English  com- 
pany's, 253;  weathering  of,  254; 
for  the  Munroe,  279;  large  order 
for,  254;  from  Cape  Boheman, 
255 ;  accumulation  of,  307 ;  at  Cape 
Starashchin,  332;  at  Coles  Bay, 
3^ ;  first  load  from  coal  company's 
dock,  336;  sales  of,  346;  transpor- 
tation of,  349;  thickness  of  strata, 
356;  tested  by  Nordenfjeldske 
Company,  358;  price  of,  359;  qual- 
ity attracts  notice,  361;  offered  to 
T.  C.  Hartmann,  366;  discovered 
by  A.  Hoel,  367,  ash  from,  368; 
mined  by  Schroder,  37%;  at  Ne- 
fjeld  and  Colesbayaksla,  382;  at 
Fossil  Mountain,  31^ ;  Burrall's  plan 
for  mining,  384;  for  science,  394; 
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at  Green  Harbor,  400;  the  Eng- 
lish mine,  407;  at  Bear  Valley, 
420 ;  first  Locksley  cargo,  421 ;  at 
Cape  Boheman,  422 ;  loaded  (Aug., 
1909),  428;  cost  of,  428;  delivered 
at  Narvik,  437;  report  of  new 
fields,  437,  439;  Sheffield  Com- 
pany's mine,  ii,  3;  mined  by 
Schroder,  ii,  13 ;  free,  ii,  21 ;  carried 
by  the  Munroe  (1910),  ii,  31 ;  char- 
acterized by  Dr.  Miethe,  ii,  36; 
seams  claimed  by  Arve  Staxrud,  ii 
39 ;  1910  output,  ii,  41 ;  market  for, 
ii,  42,  43;  Hjorth's,  ii,  47;  poor 
quality  of  Green  Harbor,  ii,  84; 
praised  by  the  Folsjji's  captain,  ii, 
91;  at  Advent  Bay,  ii,  95,  102; 
white,  ii,  103;  growing  repute  of, 
ii,  107;  1911  production,  ii,  108; 
Maugham's  overestimate  of,  ii, 
109;  amount  required  for  profit, 
ii,  114;  moved  in  wheelbarrows,  ii, 
116;  all  sold  (1912),  ii,  118,  119; 
plan  of  selling,  ii,  122 ;  low  produc- 
tion (1912),  ii,  134;  on  Eleonora 
Mail,  ii,  142;  1912  price,  ii,  144; 
production,  ii,.  147;  extent  of,  ii, 
151;  delivery  and  price  (1912),  ii, 
161;  Green  Harbor,  ii,  164;  An- 
ker's output,  ii,  165 ;  0ien's  ordered 
output,  ii,  169;  strata  claimed  by 
Karl  Meyer,  ii,  170;  the  Kwasind's 
first  cargo,  ii,  181 ;  characterized 
by  Dr.  Riidiger,  ii,  195;  cost  of 
handling,  ii,  203;  1912  production, 
ii,  205;  on  stock-pile,  ii,  214;  at 
English  Camp,  ii,  218;  mined  by 
Russians,  ii,  220 ;  at  Green  Harbor, 
ii,  224,  stock-pile  sold  out,  ii,  233; 
Grumant  Company's,  ii,  235;  acci- 
dents in  mining,  ii,  238;  analyses 
of  cost,  ii,  239;  fault  in,  ii,  244; 
sale  of  Green  Harbor  product,  ii, 
248;  1913  price,  ii,  250;  attraction 
of,  ii,  252 ;  value,  ii,  273 ;  discoveries 
of,  ii,  276;  Anker  interests  in,  ii, 
283 ;  1913  production,  ii,  297 ;  1914 
production,  ii,  302;  characterized 
by  Dr.  Bruce,  ii,  310,  311 ;  for  Brit- 
ish Navy,  ii,  312;  discovered  by 
Anker  engineer,  ii,  315 ;  bought  by 
Nordenfjeldske  Co.,  ii,  372;  at 
Mine  No.  2,  ii,  330;  the  Jernland's 


cargo,  ii,  334 ;  for  Norway,  ii,  340 ; 
to  be  refused,  ii,  341 ;  1914  produc- 
tion, ii,  347;  Kwasind  carrying,  ii, 
370;  for  Nordenfjeldske  Company, 
ii,  372;  1915  output,  ii,  379,  and 
note;  contracts,  ii,  380;  possibili- 
ties, ii,  386;  from  Bear  Island,  ii, 
393;  at  Advent  Bay,  ii,  395;  Rus- 
sia's need  of,  ii,  399;  Anker's,  ii, 
413;  amount  of,  ii,  415;  1917  out- 
put, ii,  430 

Coalfish,  various  names  of,  119 

Coal  Mining  Company,  Ice  Fjord,  ii, 
14 

Coal  Mountain  (Kulfjeld),  6;  fos- 
sils at,  173,  178;  profile  of,  174; 
coal  at,  176 

Codfishing,  41,  119,  309 

Code,  Norwegian  Civil,  ii,  258 

Code  messages  (telegraphic),  ii,  354, 
355,  356,  m 

Colds,  rarity  of,  156 

Coleoptera,  92 

Coles  Bay  (Coal  Bay,  Kulhavn), 
62,  72,  379 ;  ii,  5 ;  ice  at,  293 ;  Arc- 
tic Coal  Co.'s  hut  at,  294;  hut  at, 
351;  ii,  44;  coal  at,  169;  dwarf 
birches  at,  ii,  90;  claim  posts  at, 
ii,  164 ;  Russian  squatters  at,  ii,  219, 
221;  Russian  activities  at,  ii,  246; 
the  Munroe  at,  332;  float-coal  at, 
333 

Collier,  W.  M.,  U.  S.  representative 
at  Spitsbergen  Conference,  ii,  278; 
interview  with,  ii,  279;  at  Kris- 
tiania,  ii,  303;  resigns,  ii,  304. 

Colliers  {see  Arkturus,  Eleonora 
Mail,  Faedreland,  Folsjp,  Fries- 
land,  Grane,  Jemland,  Knut  Jarl, 
Kong  Magnus,  Kul,  Kwasind, 
Locksley,  Lyng,  Munroe,  Neptun, 
Orion,  Sneland,  Ulf  Jarl) 

Collins,  William,  sees  Novaya  Zem- 
lya,  18 

Colorado  Mountain,  ii,  94 

Colosseum,  Mt.,  86 

Comfortless  Cove,  171 ;  the  Herzog 
Ernst  in,  ii,  193 

Conant,  George,  describes  conditions 
at  Longyear  City,  ii,  186;  on 
boilers,  ii,  187,  205 

Conference,  International  (regarding 
Spitsbergen),    to    settle    disputes, 
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393;  discussed,  426;  mentioned  by 
President  Taft  (1909),  432;  hopes 
regarding,  ii,  46;  preparatory  ses- 
sions, ii,  50;  demands  by  Norway, 
ii,  256 ;  Americans  demand  partici- 
pation, ii,  258;  proposed  British 
participation,  ii,  258 ;  United  States 
not  to  be  invited,  ii,  260 ;  postponed, 
ii,  260;  protocol  for,  ii,  262;  con- 
vention rejected,  ii,  268 ;  postponed 
again,  ii,  273;  reasons  for,  274; 
formal  opening  (June,  1914),  ii, 
303;  secret  sessions,  ii,  304;  sud- 
den end  of,  ii,  340 

Continental  ice,  60 

Constitution  Day  (Norwegian),  286 

Contract  system  (Arctic  Coal  Com- 
pany), ii,  140, 141,  154 

Contracts,  ii,  157,  162,  236,  281 ;  (can- 
celled), ii,  380 

Conway,  Sir  Martin,  cited,  24,  28» 
36,  40,  47,  49,  51,  57,  58,  63,  64,  114. 
116,  117,  118,  156,  184,  186;  visits 
S.  A.  Andree,  131 ;  compares  Spits- 
bergen climate  to  English,  156; 
praised  by  Rudmose  Brown,  184; 
mentions  coal,  185;  route  of,  ii, 
328 

Cook,  Dr.  Frederick  A.,  122;  steals 
the  Pole,  139 

Copenhagen  (Kopenhagen),  scarcity 
of  ships  at  (1906),  244;  disquiet- 
ing rumor  from  (1906),  251 

Copper,  161 

Coprolites  (phosphates),  80,  81;  at 
Cape  Boheman,  334,  351 

Cora  Island,  86 

Cornstarch,  unknown  in  Norway, 
269 

Cornwall,  tin  deposits  of,  167 

Corporation,  International,  proposed 
by  Mr.  Longyear,  ii,  266;  capitali- 
zation of,  267 

Costs,  228,  385 ;  ii,  3,  385 

Coulson,  Walter  L.,  engaged  as  coal 
expert,  385;  wide  acquaintance  of, 
391 ;  recommends  John  Gibson,  Jr., 
402;  joins  Longyear  party  (1909), 
403;  examines  English  mine,  407; 
at  Advent  Bay,  408;  finishes  ex- 
amination, 421;  report  of,  ii,  3; 
recommendations  of,  ii,  110 


Council  of  Control,  (jermany  de- 
mands place  on,  ii,  324 

Court  of  Commitment,  proposed,  ii 
260 

Courts,  Norwegian,  unfairness  of,  ii, 
236,  237,  247,  254  {see  also  under 
Norway) 

Couteaud,  Dr.  P.,  monograph  of,  93 ; 
discovers  coal  on  southwest  side  of 
Advent  Bay  (1893),  183 

Cow,  in  collision  with  motor-car,  403 

"Cow's  feeds"  (measure  of  land), 
ii,  327 

Crane,  hoisting,  ii,  234 

Credit,  collapse  of,  in  Norway,  ii, 
341 

Cross  Bay  (Gose  Sound),  63,  88» 
159;  coal  at,  72;  site  of  projected 
hotel,  155;  lack  of  driftwood  at, 
180;  (jerman  wireless  station  at, 
ii,  170,  227,  299 

Crowe,  Vice-Consul,  exploits  Spits- 
bergen, 51 

Cruisers  at  Spitsbergen,  Russian,  ii, 
337;  German,  ii,  342;  British,  381, 
402 

Culdee  anchorites,  8 

Culebra  Cut,  imitation  of,  ii,  221 

Curtailment  of  expenses  ordered,  ii, 
288 

Curllh,  Mr.,  ii,  63,  91 

Cuxhaven,  Cincmnati  leaves,  ii,  337 


Daal,  376;  offered  position  by  Neil- 
sen,  391;  at  Green  Harbor,  422; 
ii,  6 

"Dagbladet,"  London  correspondent 
of,  159 

"Dagspost,"  of  Trondhjem,  ominous 
article  in  the,  436;  Rachel's  letter 
to  the,  ii,  26-30 

Daggery,  the,  carried  ashore,  318 ;  re- 
turns to  Norway,  320;  in  Troms^ 
harbor,  339 

Dahl,  Dmitri,  Russian,  dictionary  of 
(on  Grumant),  ii,  334  (notey 

Dahl,  Severin,  coal  exchange  with, 
356;  barrels  for,  357;  loses  barrel 
suit,  360;  claims  Ayer  and  Long- 
year  land,  362;  offers  to  sell  out, 
365 

Dakota,  North,  at  Kristiania,  ii,  320 
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Dalburg,  engaged  by  Arctic  Coal 
Company,  ii,  201 ;  tardy  arrival  of, 
ii,  206 ;  Mr.  Longyear's  account  of, 
ii,  207;  makes  good,  ii,  207; 
(note)  ;  Saether's  opinion  of,  ii, 
208 ;  in  full  charge,  ii,  233 ;  instruc- 
tions to,  ii,  234 ;  management  of  the 
insane  man,  ii,  291 ;  with  the  dying 
man,  ii,  292;  efficiency  of,  ii,  288; 
discharges  German  workman,  ii, 
375;  and  the  Norwegian  experts, 
ii,  415 

Danes  Island,  ii,  63,  196  (note) ; 
Wellman  on,  128,  137,  138,  142; 
visited  by  Phillips- Wolley,  150; 
glaciers  on,  ii,  192 

Daniels,  John,  map  thief,  57 

Dart,  Captain,  of  Ktvasind,  ii,  176 

Darwin,  Charles,  cited,  93 

Davis  Glacier,  415 

Davis,  John,  small  ships  of,  19 

Davis  Island,  visit  to,  ii,  226 

Deadman's  Ears,  26;  Island,  128 

Deals,  ii,  127,  149 

Debt  of  Arctic  Coal  Company,  ii, 
425 

Decay,  slowness  of,  181,  323 ;  ii,  88 

Decrowe  (Deecrow)  Sound,  414 

Decuilius,  mentions  Thule  (Thile), 
8,9 

Deevie  Bay,  fossils  near,  48,  414 

Deep  sea  soundings,  ii,  192 

De  Geer  Valley,  watershed  at,  ii,  194 

Delft,  22,  44 

Demurrage,  ii,  381 

Denby,  Edwin,  asks  view  of  State 
Department,  432 

Denmark,  9,  40,  65;  claim  of  sove- 
reignty, 24;  Lloyd's  suggestion 
concerning,  ii,  57;  kings  of,  ii,  92 

Depenten,  O.  M.  Olsen's  schooner, 
188 

Department  of  State  (Washington), 
takes  nothing  for  granted,  ii,  358; 
hesitation  of,  ii,  362;  action  of,  ii, 
363,  389  (see  also  Washington) 

Derr,  Louis,  on  Kong  Harold,  ii,  76 

Dessen,  Jacob  Falk,  enterprise  of, 
363;  letter  from,  372;  visits  Green 
Harbor  (1909),  378;  at  Green 
Harbor  (1909),  380;  stakes  of, 
397;  transfer  his  claim,  399;  claim 
of,  ii,  168 


Deutsche  Meteorologische  Station, 
coal  sold  to  the,  ii,  248 

De  Veer,  Gerritt,  famous  book,  18 

Devonian  Age,  78;  rock,  99 

Diabase,  60,  77,  78,  80,  81,  82 ;  Cape, 
ii,  106 

Diadem  Mountain,  climbed  by  Con- 
way and  by  Isachsen,  64 

Diamond  drill,  ii,  208 

Diaries,  Seegerszoon,  29;  Seven 
Sailors,  29;  Martens,  32;  Well- 
man,  132,  133;  Longyear,  190,  200, 
203,  205,  209,  211,  214,  228,  229, 
230,  259,  270,  272,  274,  277,  279, 297, 
302,  321,  324,  326,  330,  334,  337,  343, 
351,  353,  354,  410,  414,  416,  417 ;  ii, 
77,  82,  85,  215,  216,  219,  228,  232, 
291,  299,  309,  318,  319,  322,  325,  330 

Dickson  Bay  (Behouden  Havn),  62 

Digermulen,  King  Oscar  at,  205 

Diplomacy,  Spitsbergen,  ii,  251,  et 
seq.,  280  (see  also  Conference,  In- 
ternational) 

Dixie  carries  coal  for  Schroder,  ii, 
49 

Dock  (at  Advent  Bay),  the  new, 
307;  damage  to,  396;  activities  at 
the,  406 ;  ii,  82,  104 ;  coal  f .  o.  b.  at, 
ii,  123 ;  ice  at,  ii,  133 ;  strengthened, 
ii,  148;  damage  to,  ii,  296;  dredg- 
ing of,  ii,  331  (at  Green  Harbor), 
ii,  379;  (at  Trondhjem),  proposed, 
ii,  125 

Doctor  at  Advent  Bay,  361,  429;  ii, 
69,  71,  105,  282,  290,  293;  salary 
gamisheed,  ii,  120;  troubles  with, 
ii,  156;  sent  back  to  Troms^,  ii, 
235 

DfidmaLnsfi,  26,  38,  151 

Dog,  legend  of  the  great,  50;  ii,  113 

Dogs,  Wellman's,  329,  354;  ii,  191, 
192 

Dominie  Nohiscum,  the  13 

Doncker,  maps  of,  414 

Dorothea,  the  (Phipps's  ship),  122 

Doure,  the,  fog-bound,  337 

Drasche,  Dr.  Richard  von,  on  Spits- 
bergen geology,  77,  80,  82;  dis- 
covers coal  at  Bell  Sound,  182 

Dresden,  Mrs.  Munroe  at,  259 

Drift-ice,  troubles  with,  247;  ii»  28 
(see  also  Ice  Conditions) 

Driftwood,  17,  169,  170,  171 ;  ii,  193 
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Dronning   Sophie,   negotiations    for 

purchase  of  the,  235 
Drunkenness,  287,  295,  312,  313,  340, 

406,  407 ;  ii,  47,  138,  157,  293,  295 
Dudley,  Sir  Robert,  414 
Dufferin,    Marquess    of    (Frederick 

Temple  H.  T.  B.),  depicts  winter 

life,  68;  visits  Spitsbergen  (1856), 

171 
Duluth,  singers  from,  at  Kristiania 

Exposition,  ii,  319 
Dumont,  balloon  of,  242 
Dunnet   Head    (Scotland),   wireless 

station  on,  ii,  57 
Dutch,     ships    of,     in     Spitsbergen 

waters,  23,  28,  35,  40;  maps  of,  57; 

rename  places,  57;  use  of  coal  by 

the,  179;  at  Smeerenburg,  330 
Dvina  River,  12,  13 
Dynamite,  315;  exhausted,  ii,  133 

Eagle,  Andree's  balloon,  132 
Ebeltoft  Haven  ("Cross  Road"),  ii, 

227 
Eddas,  Icelandic,  9 
Ederjfen  (The  Eider  Island),  house 

on,  ii,  53 
Edge  Island,  known  as  Maloi  Ostrof, 

47,  51 ;  habitat  of  bears,  118,  414 
Edward  VII,  King,  petition  to,  168 
Eger,    supports    Thiis's    scheme,    ii, 

409 
Egypt,  Longyears'  projected  trip  to, 

256 
Eide,  "theater  cat"  of  Her  re.  ii,  28 
Eider  ducks,  53,  55,  112,  289;  eggs 

of,  320;   colony  of,  328,  334;   at 

Cape    Boheman,   334;    at    Advent 

Bay,  336,  400,  421 ;  ii,  88,  89,  226, 

251 
Eiffel  Tower,  messages  from,  ii,  216 
Eisjungfrau,  ii,  113 
Eissturmvogel  ( Storm fugler),  112 
Ekman  Bay,  glacier  at,  86 ;  proposed 

refuge  at,  388 
Ekman,  Maria,  assists  at  concert,  ii, 

230 
Elbruz,  eruption  of,  165 
Electrician    from    America,    ii,    159 

{see  Dalburg) 
Eleonora  Mail,  hired  (1912),  ii,  118; 

loaded,  ii,  142 ;  release  of,  ii,  161 
Elisabeth,  prowess  of  the,  21 


Ella,  Lake,  16 ;  Ranunculus  at,  104 

Ellida  abandoned,  ii,  99 

Embassy,  U.  S.,  at  Petersburg,  opin- 
ion of,  ii,  224 

En  (Norwegian  definite  article), 
position  of,  187  {note) 

"Engineering  and  Mining  Journal," 
article  in,  228 

England,  British  Government),  23, 
24,  35,  68,  116,  158,  159,  172,  198. 
241,  249,  258  {note),  281;  steamer. 
304;  and  mutinous  miners,  309; 
views  of,  regarding  wireless,  ii, 
63;  78,  91.  96,  122,  155.  156,  170. 
179,  180,  184,  185;  feeling  against, 
186;  218,  235,  254,  257.  272.  275. 
279,  303,  309,  312,  342,  378,  388, 
399 ;  brutality  of,  426 

English,  2Z,  24,  35,  68,  116,  158,  159, 
172,  198,  241,  249,  258  {note),m\ 
steamer,  304 ;  and  mutinous  miners, 
309;  ii,  78,  91,  96,  122,  155,  156, 170, 
179,  180,  184.  185.  218.  235,  254, 
257,  272,  275,  279,  303,  309,  312, 
342,  378,  388,  399 

Enigheden  at  Green  Harbor,  ii,  45, 
47 

English  Camp,  407;  material  from, 
ii,  136;  ruins  of,  ii,  97 

English  (Spitsbergen)  Coal  and 
Trading  Company  (Bergen  Com- 
pany) ;  "great  play"  of,  234;  ac- 
tivity of,  240,  241 ;  tenders  from, 
243,  246,  247;  asks  government 
protection,  249;  poor  coal  of,  253, 
254;  ii,  96  {and  note)  ;  wasteful 
methods,  255;  labor  troubles,  294; 
coal  contracts  of,  305;  wins  legal 
victory,  310;  venture  of,  320; 
trespass-claim  of,  at  Green  Har- 
bor, 332;  renewed  activity,  357; 
coal  sales  of,  359;  offers  to  sell 
out,  361,  395;  coal-seam  of,  368; 
Mr  Longyear  describes  deserted 
mine  of  the,  ii,  217;  arrangement 
with,  ii,  218;  proposed  discontinu- 
ance of  (1908),  ii,  256.  387,  389 

Enigheten,  voyage  of,  70 

"Equilabrator,"  Wellman's  "Drag 
Serpent,"  137,  143 

Equipment  required  for  Advent  Bay, 
268;  ii,  30;  (1910),  ii,  30  {and 
note)  ;  (1912),  ii,  148,  150 
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Eric  Jarl,  Professor  Kocnig's  ship, 
318;  at  Sassen  Bay,  335 

Ericsen,  Olaf,  duty  of,  347,  397 

Ericseya,  10,  16 

Ericson,  Lcif,  colonizes  Iceland,  9; 
voyage  to  America,  13 

Eric  the  Red,  i,  9,  10,  14,  16,  28;  ii, 
293 

Erling  Jarl,  sails  for  Hammer f est,  ii, 
211 

Erman,  Archive  of,  49 

Erosion,  work  of,  4,  86,  165 

Eskimo  sails  for  Hull,  ii,  232 

"Evening  Star"  (Washington)  re- 
ports Norway  as  desiring  to  an- 
nex Spitsbergen  (1906),  251 

Eviva,  William  Hansen's  ship,  378; 
at  King's  Bay,  379 

Exploration  Company,  Mansfield's 
Northern,  ii,  196  {see  Mansfield) 

Explosives,  laws  regarding,  247  {see 
Dynamite) 

Exposition  (Kristiania,  1914),  ii, 
307,  308,  309 

Faedr eland  (Faedreland) ,  narrow  es- 
cape of,  ii,  374 

Faestningen  (Faestning,  the  For- 
tress), 81 ;  geology  of,  82,  378;  the 
Haakon,  Anker's  ship,  at,  ii,  51 

Fair  Haven,  122 

Falk-Dessen  J.,  see  Dessen 

Falkenberg,  Baron  G.  de,  ii,  261 

Fame,  the,  Fothersby's  ship,  65 

Fangen,  engineer  of  Bergen  Com- 
pany, behavior  of,  234;  dismissed, 
247 

"Fanny's  First  Play,"  ii,  93 

Fanny,  the,  transports  wireless  plant, 
ii,  67 

Fantoft  Church  (near  Bergen),  Mr. 
Longyear's  description  of,  ii,  73^ 
74 

Farm,  the,  Captain  Isachsen's 
steamer,  138;  services  of,  ii,  38; 
reaches  Green  Harbor,  ii,  46;  sent 
to  quell  strikea  ii,  428 

Faroe  Islands,  93 

Fastning,  Georg,  Russian  letter  to, 
230 

Fault  (in  Mine  No.  1),  ii,  20,  82, 
205,  208,  228.  244,  249,  379  (note)  ; 
(in  Anker's  claim),  ii,  413 


Ffolkes,  Sir  William,  salmon  fishing 

on  Pasvik  River,  213 
"Field"   (London),  ii,  119 
Filschner,  Wilhelm,  journey  of,  ii,  93 
Fin,  Iver sen's  whaling  steamer,  326 
Fines,  ii,  158,  236,  237,  379 
Finknaesfjeld,  mountain  in  Norway, 

289 
Finmark(en),  173;  fishermen  from, 

312 
Finmarken,  Mr.  Longyear  sails  on, 

ii,  210 ;  concert  on,  ii,  230 
Finnes,  offers  to  pay  fines,  340 
Finnes  (Finnaes),  362,  364 
Finns,   12,  206,  214;  as  miners,   ii, 

142;  farm  of,  on  Bj^rnevand,  211 
Fire  (at  the  mine),  ii,  131,  187,  243; 

(1917),  ii,  430;   (on  the  Impera- 

tor),  ii,  232 
Firearms,    controlled    at    Longyear 

City,   311;   contract  regarding,   ii, 

157 
Fire-extinguishers     at     Trondhjem, 

340,  342 
Fishing  industry  of  Northern  Nor- 
way, 213 
Fishing  interests,  208,  214  {see  Cod, 

Whales) 
Fishing  (line),  ii,  77 
Fiskevand  (Fish  Lake),  217 
Five  Foolish  Virgins,  403 
Fjeldsaeter     (saeter),     (hotel    near 

Trondhjem),  314 
Fjords,  59;  ii,  251 
Float-coal,  noted  by  early  visitors  to 

Spitsbergen,    168,    176    (see    also 

under  Coal) 
Flora,  Arctic,  84;  Miocene,  Oswald 

Heer's  report  on,  174 
Flore  den  Elide,  towed  by  the  Mun- 

roe,  413 
Flowers,  varieties  of,  95,  103,  104,  196 

{see  Poppies,  etc.) 
Foam,  Lord  Dufferin's  )racht,  172 
Fohj0,    ii,    67;    unexpected    arrival 

of  the,  ii,  82;  at  dock,  ii,  84;  uses 

Advent  Bay  coal,  ii,  91 ;  Islods  of, 

ii,  119,  lease  of,  ii,  161 
Food,     complaints     concerning,     ii, 

188,  237,  376)  investigation  of,  ii, 

281 

Food-birds,  115 
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Force,  proposed  method  of,  245;  ii, 
8,  9,  13,  184,  185,  283 

Foreland,  Prince  Charles  or 
Charles's,  ii,  10,  14,  16,  32,  36,  44. 
52,  54,  55,  60,  63,  72,  79,  115  et  seq., 
151,  400;  ii,  161,  312;  iron  ore  at, 
75 ;  ornithological  expedition  to,  15, 
318;  in  fog,  339;  Dr.  Bnice's  sur- 
vey of,  347;  iron  ore  on,  353 
(note)  ;  the  Munroe  off.  ii,  81,  84 ; 
ii,  392 ;  ice  on,  ii,  373 ;  Anker's  men 
on,  ii,  413 

Foreland  Sound  (Foul,  Fowl  Sound, 
Keerwyk),  63,  72;  surveyed,  ii,  38 

Foreningen  arrives  at  Green  Harbor, 
ii,  48 

Forschung,  Deutsche  Arktische,  So- 
ciety, ii,  196 

Forskud  (Forskot,  foreskoot),  cus- 
tom of,  284,  342 ;  ii,  138,  204 

Forth,  Frith  of,  120 

Foss,  Captain  of  the  I  tuna,  387 

Fossil  Mountain,  coal  on,  383 

Fossils,  5,  48,  73,  77,  80,  81,  83,  84, 
85,  90,  91,  173,  178,  183;  ii,  90,  99; 
collections  presented  by  J.  M. 
Longyear,  104 

Foster,  Lieutenant,  67 

Fotherby,  Robert,  narrative  of,  22; 
printed,  23;  on  Spitsbergen  (1612), 
170;  cited,  171 

Fowl  Sound,  see  Foreland  Sound 

Fowler,  Dr.,  at  Danes  Island,  327 

Fox  Peak,  64 

Fox,  seen  by  Mr.  Longyear,  203 

Foxes,  20,  ZZ,  44,  52,  55,  105 ;  ii,  72 ; 
in  winter  retreat,  115;  on  ice,  3(X); 
tracks  of,  303 ;  skins  of,  357 

Foyn,  Sven,  explosive  harpoon  of,  41 

Fraenkel,  K.,  Andr^e's  companion, 
131 

Fram,  Nansen's,  132 

France  mobilizes,  ii,  338 

Franklin,  Sir  John,  ii,  435 

Franz  Josef  Land,  characteristics  of, 
60;  Well  man's  second  base,  132 

Frederick  II,  of  Denmark,  12 

Frederick  III,  King  of  Denmark, 
sends  first  scientific  expedition  to 
Spitsbergen,  66 

Fredrikshald,  Anker's  residence  at, 
219,  378 

Fridrikstad,  steamer  at,  244 


Freshfield,  Douglas  W.,  affirms  Brit- 
ish right  to  Spitsbergen,  158 
Frey,  Ivensen's  whaling  steamer,  326 
Friesland,  New,  geological  formatiaa 

of,  59,  60,  63 
Friesland,  the,  sent  to  Spitsbergen, 

38 
Frisius,  Johannes,  10 
Frithjof  ("Frithjof),  the,  Sven  L6- 
vcn's  ship,  70;  chartered  by  Well- 
man,  132;  price  of  lease  of,  242; 
bargain  with  the,  ii,  299 ;  arrives  at 
TromsA  ii,  302;  loss  of  (1907),  i, 
355 
Frith j of 's  Glacier,  6;  grass  near,  95 
Fritters,  whales',  defined,  170 
Frobisher,  Martin,  story  of  gold  dis- 
covery, 150 
Frogner,  manor  of,  ii,  307,  320 
Frost,   action   of,  210;   crystals,    iL 

215,330 
Fuglfii  Sund,  scenery  of,  290 
Fulmar  gulls.  111,  291    (see  Birds, 

Gulls) 
Fuselina  fossils,  90 

Gade,  Herman,  ii,  317;  presides  at 
royal  banquet,  ii,  323 

Gade,  Horace,  ii,  317,  322 

Gade,  Mrs.,  ii,  307 

Gambling,  ii,  295 

Game,  extermination  of,  55,  116;  ii, 
72,  310;  preservation  of,  250,  259, 
260 

Gagem,  Baron  Rudolf  von,  invites 
Mr.  Longyear  to  drive,  ii,  318; 
scheme  of,  ii.  331,  396;  obtains  op- 
tion, 402 

Galeas,  Norwegian,  brings  cargo  of 
coal,  53 

Gammer  (turf  huts),  under  Alk- 
hom,  389 

Gardar,  Swide,  circumnavigates  Ice- 
land, 9 

Gardarsholm,  9 

Garden  of  the  Gods,  ii,  326 

Garnishee  (of  salaries),  ii,  120 

Gasoline,  scarcity  of  (1917),  ii,  429 

Gauss,  the,  133 

Gayley,  James,  denies  report,  230 
(note) 

"Gazette,"  first  Spitsbergen  news- 
paper, 155 
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Geese,  108 

"Geographic,  La,"  article  in,  49 

Geographical  Society,  Royal  (Lon- 
don) urges  Great  Britain  to  claim 
Spitsbergen,  158 

Geographical  Society  of  New  York, 
map  belonging  to,  58 

Geologic  ages,  7 

Geological  Survey  (U.  S.),  ii»  152 

Geology  of  Spitsbergen,  58,  59  72  et 
seq. 

Geer,  Baron  de,  83,  86,  88 ;  geological 
survey  of,  183;  discovers  coal  on 
Middelhook,  184 ;  valley  named  for 
{see  De  Geer  Valley) 

Gelivara,  iron  mines  of,  239,  437 

George  V,  coronation  of  King,  ii,  72 

Gerard,  "Herbal"  of,  126 

German  Fisherman's  Association,  193 

Germans,  in  Spitsbergen,  39,  whalers, 
42;  rudeness  of,  75,  76,  200,  218; 
dispossessed,  159,  ii,  402;  ornitho- 
logical expedition,  318,  335;  as 
strike  instigators,  ii,  428;  flag  of, 
ii,  106;  inaccuracy  of,  ii,96  {note)  ; 
and  petroleum,  ii,  403,  405  {see 
Filschner  and  Seelheim,  Altenburg, 
Lerner,  Kiickenthal,  Raebel,  Von 
Gagem,  Voigt,  Zeppelin,  Walther, 
Schroder-Stram) 

Germany,  Northern,  ii,  209;  declares 
war  on  Belgium,  ii,  339 

Giaever,  Consul,  house  of,  placarded 
by  Dr.  Bruce,  389 

Gibbs,  engaged  as  checking  clerk,  341 

Getz  (Goetz),  Alfred,  at  Spitsber- 
gen (1900),  188,  226 

Gibson,  John  A.,  Jr.,  succeeds  Bur- 
rail,  402 ;  at  Advent  Bay,  428 ;  sails 
for  Norway,  ii,  3;  interview  with 
Langhome,  ii,  4;  interview  with 
Hjorth,  ii,  5;  letter  to  Hjorth  Syn- 
dicate, ii,  6;  second  interview  with 
Hjorth,  ii,  7;  plan  for  using  force, 
ii,  9 ;  confers  with  Minister  Peirce, 
ii,  12;  letter  from,  ii,  13,  14; 
meets  Schroder,  ii,  14;  advises 
buying  Nfiis's  house,  ii,  16;  en- 
gages workmen,  ii,  17;  sails  for 
Spitsbergen  (1900),  ii,  18;  discon- 
tinues Mine  No.  2  at  Green  Har- 
bor, ii,  19;  refuses  to  give  coal  to 
Isachsen,  ii,  21;  interviews  Min- 


ister Peirce  again,  ii,  23 ;  report  on 
equipment,  ii,  30;  on  Isachsen's 
iron  ore,  ii,  39;  annual  report 
(1910),  ii,  39  et  seq,;  correspond- 
ence with  Hjorth,  ii,  49;  orders  off 
Anker's  men,  ii,  50;  instances 
0ien's  Log,  ii,  52;  tells  of  new 
claimants,  ii,  53;  negotiations  for 
wireless  concession,  ii,  52-67;  first 
trip  north  (1911),  ii,  €7\  attacked 
by  Swedish  miner,  ii,  69;  report 
of  strike,  ii,  70,  71 ;  resigns,  ii,  75 ; 
at  Troms^,  ii,  76 ;  postpones  depar- 
ture, ii,  89;  report  on  coal  poduc- 
tion  (1911),  ii,  108,  109;  resigna- 
tion accepted,  ii,  121 ;  and  passen- 
gers, ii,  121 ;  buys  radio  outfit,  ii, 
136;  coal  agreement  signed  by,  ii, 
161 ;  tentative  offer  of,  ii,  162 ;  pro- 
poses relinquishment  of  territory 
(1910),  ii,  250;  interviews  mem- 
bers of  English  Company,  ii,  389; 
receives  note  from  Jebens,  ii,  394; 
letter  to  Arctic  Coal  Company,  ii, 
394,  395 
Giles,  Captain  Cornelius,  circumnavi- 
gates archipelago,  57 
Giles  Land,  visited  by  Nathorst,  60 
Gilson,  Kenneth  L.,  Jr.,  application 
of,  263,  264 ;  engaged  as  mine  man- 
ager, 264 ;  arrival  of,  267 ;  industry 
of,  272;  and  Bohne,  275;  and 
office  boy,  276;  dresses  miner's 
wounded  finger,  288 ;  shoots  Green- 
land seal,  293 ;  dines  with  manager 
of  English  Company,  295;  reaches 
mine,  298;  refuses  to  hire  English 
Company's  men,  299;  delivers 
English  Company's  letter,  305;  in- 
spects loading  station,  319;  shoots 
teister,  320;  at  Coles  Bay,  ii,  333; 
shoots  eider-drakes,  334;  reindeer, 
335 ;  meets  with  friction  at  Advent 
Bay,  345 ;  criticizes  Captain  Naess, 
346;  finishes  bridge-filling,  ii,  429; 
other  constructions  of,  430;  at 
Troms^,  ii,  76;  seeks  laborers,  ii, 
135;  grants  Forskud,  ii,  138;  han- 
dles strike,  ii,  141 ;  manages  steam 
crane,  ii,  145;  hires  men,  ii,  154; 
advises  against  force,  ii,  184; 
praises  Dalburg,  201 ;  visits  Amer- 
ica, ii,  233 ;  sent  to  ice-bound  Mun- 
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roe,  ii,  298 ;  offers  to  tow  the  Nona, 
ii,  301 ;  reaches  Tromsjrf,  ii,  302 ; 
gives  motorboat  sail,  ii,  227  \ 
praised  and  sent  home,  ii,  357 ;  and 
drunken  workmen,  ii,  375 ;  inter- 
views members  of  English  Com- 
pany, ii,  389;  and  Th.  Lerner,  ii, 
390;  receives  note  from  Jebens,  ii, 
394;  letter  to  Arctic  Coal  Com- 
pany, 394,  395 ;  on  train  with  Tur- 
ner, ii,  406;  and  the  Norwegian 
experts,  ii,  415 ;  erects  Store  Com- 
pany's aerial  tram,  ii,  431 

Gilyott,  Captain,  witnesses  volcanic 
action,  66 

Ginevra,  Lamont's  yacht,  171 

Gingko  tree,  5,  90;  monograph  on, 
92 ;  fossils  of,  422 

Glaciers,  5,  6,  7Z,  86,  88,  98,  176,  415. 
416,  418 ;  ii,  88,  93,  192,  227 ;  retreat 
of,  2Z\  Scoresby's  adventure  on, 
58,  59 ;  lacking  near  Green  Harbor 
and  Advent  Bay,  152;  near  Safe 
Harbor,  303;  calving  of.  111 ;  wit- 
nessed by  Mrs.  Longyear,  191 ;  the 
Seven,  45  {see  Frit  jo  f,  Longyear, 
Post  (Von  Post)  ) 

"Globe,"  the  Boston,  sends  wireless 
message  to  Cardinal  O'Connell,  ii, 
339 

Gloucester,  fishermen  from,  ii,  238 

Glyptothek,  Copenhagen,  ii,  92 

"Goat,  the,"  423 

Godard  et  Sourcouf,  balloon  builders, 
130 

Godfred,  Captain  Zakariassen's  sloop 
takes  first  cargo  of  coal  to  Nor- 
way, 187 

Gohlis,  site  of  Bleichert  works,  259 

Gokstad,  ship,  343  (see  Viking) 

Gold,  traces  of,  43,  150,  161,  202,  ii. 
107 

Goodler,  Captain  William,  rescues 
over-winterers,  27 

Goose  Haven,  416  (see  Bowles  Bay) 

Gottberg,  Otto  von,  visits  Wellman, 
137 

Government  (see  England,  Norway, 
Germany,  Washington) 

Graakallen,  Raebel's  hut  on,  ii,  26 

Graft,  Norwegian,  350;  scorned  by 
Saether,  366 


Grampian,  Mr.  Longyear  sails  on  the, 
427 

Grand  Hotel  (Kristiania)  on  a  holi- 
day, 262;  ii,  303;  Trorasj^,  ii,  78, 
212- 

Grangesberg,- Axel-Island  Company, 
ii,  396,  419 

Grangemouth,  the  Kwasind  at,  ii, 
181 

Grane,  the,  loads  coal,  ii,  227 

Graphite,  438 

Graves.  26,  37,  67;  Russian,  ii,  396 

Green,  Deacon  James,  possessor  of 
Fotherby  manuscript,  22 

Green  Harbor,  named,  20;  men  de- 
serted at,  28;  Starashchin  at,  50; 
Braekmo  at  53;  tributary  of  Ice 
Fjord,  62;  whale-boiling  at,  119; 
weather  at,  148;  described  by 
Miethe,  152;  coal  found  by  Blom- 
strand,  174;  Olsen  at,  188;  Eng- 
lish company's  trespass  at,  283; 
whalers  at,  302  (see  also  Whales, 
Whaling  Operations,  Whaling  Sta- 
tion)  ;  shores  of,  351 ;  quality  of 
coal,  362 ;  Falk-Dessen  at,  363 ;  ice- 
conditions  at,  367,  373;  tres- 
passers, 375, 377  (see  Trespassers)  ; 
Anker's  expeditions  to  (1909), 
378;  getting  provisions  to,  397; 
mines  at,  400;  Longyear  party  at 
(1907),  405;  Schroder's,  ii,  13; 
0ien*s  Log,  Ayer  and  Longyear 
men  at,  ii,  18;  Hjorth's  men  at,  ii, 
22;  the  Mains  at,  32,  ii,  45,  et  scq.; 
the  Munroe  at,  ii,  68 ;  whale-works 
at  (1911),  ii,  82;  Longyear  party 
at  mine,  ii,  83;  miners  at,  ii,  109; 
wireless  station  at,  ii,  137,  138; 
proposed  telephone  line  to,  122, 
137;  ice-blocked  (1912),  ii,  159; 
operations  at,  ii,  162;  Anker's 
house  at,  ii,  165 ;  Schroder's  inter- 
ests at,  ii,  162,  163;  work  at,  164; 
Falk'Dessen's  claim-stakes  at,  ii, 
168 ;  Germans  at,  ii,  196 ;  mails  for. 
ii,  182;  Mr.  Longyear  visits  wire- 
less station  at,  ii,  215,  224;  mail 
for,  ii,  282;  rights  of  Ayer  and 
Longyear  at,  ii,  283 ;  adjustment  of 
trespass  case  at,  ii,  262;  division 
of,  ii,  269,  271 ;  provisions  at 
(1914),  ii,  298;  whaling  station  at. 
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ii,  310;  the  Lenore  left  at,  ii,  348; 
men  marooned  at,  ii,  37;  coal  out- 
put (1915),  ii,  379;  Norwegian 
claims  bought  by  Germans,  ii,  401 ; 
deserted,  ii,  413;  Kjelland-Thor- 
kildsen's  idea  of,  ii,  417 

Green  Harbor  Coal  Company,  230, 
381,  391,  392,  395  {see  Anker) 

Greenland,  9,  12,  13,  53,  82;  coal  in, 
91 ;  proved  by  Perry  to  be  an 
island,  127;  distance  from,  196;  ii, 
334  {note) 

Greenwood,  the,  in  collision  with  the 
Kwasind,  ii,  177 

Grey,  Sir  Edward,  Bruce's  letter  to 
(1908),  ii,  257 

Griff  en  feldt.  Count  Peter,  424 

Grondahl,  system  of  baking  bri- 
quettes, 218 

Groenlandsche  Kompaniet,  29 

Gr^nvald,  Jacob,  machinist,  visits 
Advent  Bay,  187,  226 

Grooten  Inwyk  (Ice  Fjord),  62 

Grf^t  Sund,  scenery  of,  290 

Grozier,  Point,  at  Cape  Comfortless, 
ii,  193 

Grumant,  meaning  of,  12,  121,  ii, 
334  {note)  ;  Russians  at,  49 

Grumant  Mining  Company,  222,  224, 
292,  ZZZ,  ii,  399;  ii,  405;  pay  old 
debt,  ii,  426 

Guano,  at  Cape  Thordsen,  386 ;  U.  S. 
law  concerning,  352,  353,  431 

Guenther,  Mr.,  rebuke  by,  ii,  321, 
322 

Guild,  Curtis,  Mr.  Longyear's  letter 
to,  ii,  223 

Guillemots,  110,  114,  201  {see  Birds) 

Gulls,  ii,  251  {see  Birds) 

Gulf  Stream,  7;  influence  on  the 
Polar  waters,  124;  carries  drift- 
wood to  Spitsbergen,  169,  171 

Gunnbjf^rn  discovers  Greenland,  9 

Haagensen,  Mr.,  ii,  76 

Haakon  Adelstein,  at  Svolvaer,  206 

Haakon  VII,  King,  receives  Confer- 
ence delegates,  ii,  308;  singers, 
319;  gives  banquet,  ii,  322;  pro- 
posed application  to,  ii,  353 

Haakon  VH,  the,  hired  by  Ch.  Anker, 
ii,  50;  held  up,  ii,  378 

Haarfager,  Harold,  261 


Haematococcus,  cause  of  red  snow, 
87 

Hagerup,  Francis,  ii,  261,  308 

Hagerup,  Johan,  claim  of,  ii,  53 

Hague  Tribunal,  the,  251,  ii,  255, 
270;  Court  of  Arbitration  at,  ii, 
167;  proposed  arbitration  at,  ii, 
263;  verdict  of,  ii,  267. 

Hafstad,  Leif,  378 

Hair-seal,  devastations  of,  207 

Hakluyt,  records  published,  14;  so- 
ciety, 18 

Half  Moon  Island,  Norwegians  at, 
54 

Halifax,  launch  Lenore  purchased 
at,  ii,  110 

Halvorsen,  Thorvald,  meets  Mr. 
Longyear,  317;  keeps  ship  in  Nor- 
way, ii,  341 ;  ships  of,  ii,  374 

Hamar,  rail-change  at,  215 

Hamburg,  Longyear  party  separates 
at,  ii,  92;  war  excitement  in  (July 
27,  1914),  ii,  m 

Hamburg-American  tourist  ships,  ii, 
93 

Hamilton,  as  a  mechanician,  ii,  17 

Hamlet,  the,  344 

Hammerfest,  52;  sailors  visit  Spits- 
bergen, 172;  shipping  at,  214; 
steamboat  line  from,  to  Spits- 
bergen, 246;  proposed  court  at, 
250;  the  Munroe  coals  at,  355; 
puts  in  at,  ii,  31 ;  Kong  Harold 
sails  for,  ii,  76;  proposed  wire- 
less station  at,  ii,  54,  56,  58,  59,  60, 
63;  superceded  by  Longyear  City, 
ii,  94;  Mr.  Longyear  sails  to,  ii, 
21 1 ;  Arctic  Coal  Company's  ships 
outride  storm  at,  ii,  212 

Hammerskjold,  K.  Hjalmar,  ii,  261 

Hammond,  Admiral  R.  N.,  213 

Hanna,  L.  B.,  at  Kristiania  (July  4, 
1914),  ii,  320 

Hanna,  Dorothy,  disappointment  of, 
ii,  321 

Hannover,  ii,  397 

Hanseatic  League,  church  of  the, 
404;  old  warehouse  of  (at 
Bergen),   ii,  73 

Harberg,  Mr.,  entertains  Mr.  Long- 
year,  276 

Harefossen  (the  Rabbit  Falls),  on 
Pasvik  River,  210,  216 
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Harbor-master,  arrogant,  ii,  321 

Harlingen,  cookery  of,  33 

Harmsworth  House,  134 

Harstad,  steamship,  travel  on,  208, 
213 

Harstad,  church  of,  ii,  211 

Hartmann,  T.  C,  application  for  Ad- 
vent Bay  coal,  366 

Harvesting  machinery,  American,  ii, 
308 

Harvich,  256,  257 

Hasting,  Professor,  on  Advent  Bay 
harbors,  227 

Havre,  ii,  384 

Hav)2(sund,  fare  from,  ii,  235,  236 

Hay,  John,  Jeldness  consults  with, 
238 

Hayes,  Dr.  Isaac  Israel,  cited,  124 
125 

Heartsease,  the,  Marmaduke's  ship, 
20 

Hecla  Cove,  123 

Hecla  Hook  (Heklahoek,  Hekla 
Hook),  58,  68,  78,  80 

Hecla  Hook,  formation,  7,  58,  59,  78, 
151 

Hedgehog  Mountain  (Homsund 
Tind),  39;  height  of,  63 

Heer,  Oswald,  describes  Spitsbergen 
fossils,  173 

Heer,  Cape,  coal  strata  on,  184 

Heer's  Mountain  (Green  Harbor), 
coal  on,  174 

Heftye,  Thomas,  refuses  wire  con- 
cession, ii,  54;  negotiations  with, 
ii,  57,  62,  63;  wireless  message  to, 
ii,  137 

Heim,  the,  ii,  67 

Heimdal  renamed  William  D.  Mun- 
roe,  281 

Heinrich,  Prince,  of  Prussia,  leads 
Zeppelin  expedition,  139;  makes 
balloon  ascension,  146;  on  the 
Mains,  ii,  32;  steers  the  Phoenix, 
ii,  36 

Heley  (Helis)  Sound,  39,  63 

Helgoland,  39;  Lerner  on  the,  ii,  391 

Hell,  visit  to,  424 

Helsingor  ("Elsinore"),  Mr.  Long- 
year  at,  344 

Hendrick,  Michael  J.,  ii,  316 

Hendriksen,  Mr.,  Norwegian  wireless 
operator,  courtesy  of,  ii,  224;  goes 


as  guest  to  the  Mansfield  Camp,  ii, 
226 

Henlopen,  Cape,  67 

Henry  III,  King,  signs  coal  charter 
(1239),  168 

Henriksen,  boards  the  Munroe,  ii, 
229;  explains  concert  program,  ii, 
230 

"Herald,"  the  Boston,  erroneous 
statements  in,  ii,  276 

'Herald,"  the  Washington,  reports 
Spitsbergen  dispute,  251 

Herbert,  Sir  Arthur,  discretion  of, 
426 

Hergesell,  Dr.,  copies  inscription,  37 ; 
predicts  high  wind,  137;  criticizes 
Wellman  and  Andree  expeditions, 
141,  144;  describes  view  from  cap- 
tive balloon,  145;  at  Amsterdam 
Island,  331,  ii,  37;  establishes  wire- 
less station  at  Cross  Bay,  ii,   170 

Herod,  daughter  of  (the  scurvy), 
superstition  regarding,  49 

Hersey,  Major,  at  Danes  Island,  326 

Herzog  Ernst,  the  Schroder- Stranz's 
cutter,  ii,  191;  in  drift-ice,  ii,  193; 
arrives  at  Advent  Bay,  ii,  229;  ii, 
392 

Hestmandj^  ( Horseman's  Island ) , 
289,  ii,  231 

Hilfe  fiir  Deutsche  Forscher,  com- 
mittee of,  ii,  196,  198 

Himalayas,  96 

Hindmarsh,  James,  death  of,  ii,  238 

Hinlopen  Strait,  63,  67 

Hjelsms)2(toren,  birds  at,  ii,  77 

Hjorth,  F.,  interested  with  Hoel  at 
Green  Harbor,  367;  false  state- 
ments of,  369;  "mythical  claims," 
370;  takes  material  from  English 
camp,  372;  operations  of,  373; 
"documentary  evidence"  of,  375, 
377;  working  on  Teistefjcldet, 
381 ;  letter  to,  392 ;  stakes  of,  397, 
400 ;  declaration  of,  ii,  5 ;  claim  of, 
6;  reply  to  Gibson,  ii,  7;  Gibson's 
plan  of  using  force  toward,  ii,  9; 
poor  methods  of,  ii,  10  (note) ; 
in  collusion  with  Hjorth,  ii,  12; 
men  transported  by  Isachsen,  ii, 
22;  work  of  (1910),  ii,  45;  pro- 
posed  concessions  to,  ii,  55,  59 ;  or- 
ganizes company,  ii,  106;  offer  to. 
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ii,  162;  new  company  of,  ii,  163; 
trespass  of,  ii,  165;  scheme  of,  ii, 
182;  proposed  relinquishment  to, 
ii,  269;  ejected  from  directorship, 
ii,  407 ;  claims  bought,  ii,  422 ;  com- 
pany of,  ii,  427 ;  buys  English  com- 
pany's plant,  ii,  430 

Hoel,  Adolf,  connected  with  Hjorth, 
21 ;  claims  iron  ore  deposits,  353 
(note)  ;  "annexes"  Ayer  and  Long- 
year  land,  367;  in  charge  of  Hjorth 
Syndicate,  398;  claim-posts  of,  ii, 
5;  goes  to  Longyear  City,  415; 
report  of,  ii,  416 

Hoemicke,  Mr.,  ii,  317,  331,  332 

Hofman,  Dr.  Edward,  treats  Well- 
man's  leg,  134 

Hogbaum,  Bertil,  on  salt  crystals, 
101,  102 

Hohenzollern,  the,  salutes  the  Mun- 
roe,  340 

Holidays,  Norwegian,  260  {see  also 
under  Longyear) 

Holland,  relations  with  Spitsbergen, 
14,  16,  22,  257  {see  also  Dutch) 

Holm,  Andreas,  death  of,  ii,  100,  101 

Holmboe,  Mr.  Arnold,  Arctic  Coal 
Company's  attorney,  ii,  124,  125, 
128,  130,  131,  237 

Holmenkollen,  hotel  near  Kristiania, 
217;  view  from,  ii,  75 

Holmes,  Bettie  Fleischmann,  visits 
Spitsbergen,  150;  describes  Advent 
Bay,  ii,  144 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  422 

Holmsen,  Gunnar,  cited  on  the  Land- 
namabok,  1 1 ;  discovers  asbestos, 
353  {note)  ;  annexes  land  at  Green 
Harbor,  382;  brochure  of,  388; 
expedition  of,  ii,  164 

Holmsen,  Holm,  criticism  of,  ii,  415 

Honan,  Chinese  of,  ii,  289 

Honnigvaag,  German  crusiers  at 
(1914),  ii,  342 

Hoop  van  Walvischen,  the,  117 

Hook  of  Holland,  wreck  of  the  Ber- 
lin at,  256 

Hoover,  Herbert  Clark,  asks  use  of 
the  Munroe,  ii,  348 

Hope  Island,  409,  410,  ii,  85 

Hopewell,  the,  Hudson's  ship,  18; 
brings  to  Hull  ship-wrecked  crew, 
20 


Horn   Sound    (Hornsund),   23,   58; 

named  by  Poole,  63;  Russian  hut 

at,  389,  416;  glaciers  at,  418 
Horse,  voyage  of,  290,  291 ;  landing 

of,  299;  journey  of,  306;  behavior 

of,  326 
Horses,  on  Spitsbergen,  ii,  214 
Hospitality,  Norwegian,  270  {see  also 

Longyear) 
Hotel,   proposed   by   English    Com- 
pany, ii,  171    {see  Tourist  Hotel, 

Grand  Hotel) 
Hot   Springs,  discovered  by  Isach- 

sen,  65 
Houcker    Bay    (Virgo    Bay),    130; 

Wellman's  Camp  at,  142 
Houses,  Norwegian,  ii,  149,  151 
How  land,  B.  R.,  and  Fotherby  manu- 
script, 22 
Hudson,  Henrik  (Henry),  voyage  of, 

18;    in    Spitsbergen    waters,    19; 

calls  King's  Bay  Whales  Bay,  63, 

ii,  276 
Hull,   interlopers   from,  20,  22,  26, 

27,  36,  403;  the  Kwasind  delayed 

at,  ii,  384 
Hunters,  audacity  of  amateur,  ii,  71 ; 

of  Norwegian,  ii,  90,  310;  destitute 

ii,  121,  199 
Hunting,  profits  from,  52,  53 
Hutchins'  geese,  ii,  88 
Huth,  J.  M.,  bibliography  of,  71 
Hyme,  hooks  two  whales 
H3md,  Alexander,  and  the  Kwasiftd, 

ii,  178,  179 

Ice,  16;  venerable,  at  Mine  No.  2,  ii, 

216 
Ice  Age,  87  et  seq. 
Icebergs,  409 
Ice  belt,  338 
Ice  blink,  described,  154 
Ice  conditions,  (1906),  247;  (1907), 

298;    (1908),   355;    (1910),    146; 

off  Ice  Fjord  (1911),  67,  68,  81; 

(1912),  ii,  134,  138;  (Oct,  1912), 

ii,    160,    161,    195;    (1913),    206; 

(1915),    369,    372    et    seq.,    381; 

(1916),     412;     (1917),     ii,     427, 

(1918),  430 
Ice  crystals  in  mine,  406,  ii,  103 
Ice-flows  (pack),  123,  291,  292,  294, 

318,  336  {see  also  Ice  Condition) 
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Ice  Fjord,  Ice  Sound  (Grooten  In- 
wyck), 

Iceland,  8;  discovery  of,  9;  settle- 
ment, 9;  and  Novaya  Zemlya,  19; 
telegraphic  union  with  Denmark, 
ii,  57 

Imperator,  Mr.  Longyear  sails  on 
the,  ii,  232 

Incline  plane  widened,  ii,  39 

Incorporation,  act  of,  ii,  35 

India,  18 

Indian  Empire  picks  up  Turner,  ii, 
366 

Inefficiency,  Norwegian,  279,  304, 
322,  341,  ii,  78,  135,  245,  228,  334, 
335 

Inga  carries  coal  for  Schroder,  ii,  49 

Ingf^-Green  Harbor,  wireless  service, 
ii,  357 

Inner  Norway  Island,  observatory 
on,  67 

Insects,  fossil,  92 

Insurance,  235 ;  rates  of,  392 ;  on  the 
Kwasind,  ii,  177,  181 ;  on  the  Mun- 
roe,  ii,  181 ;  ii,  342,  343,  344,  371 
(see  Veritas) 

Interlopers,  20,  22,  26  (see  Tres- 
passers) 

Inter-Ocean  sold,  130 

Irgens,  Mr.  Peirce's  negotiations 
with,  ii,  58;  cables  reply  to  note 
verbale  (1910),  ii,  263;  in  crisis, 
ii,  270;  and  Knox,  ii,  270 

Irma  brings  shipwrecked  crew  to 
Advent  Bay,  325,  326;  sails  from 
New  Castle  (June  27,  1911),  ii, 
73 

Iron  ore,  bids  of,  in  northern  Nor- 
way, 196,  215,228;  indications  of, 
at  Sassen  Bay,  335,  353;  Captain 
Isachsen's  offer  of,  ii,  39 

Isachsen,  Captain  Gunnar,  explora- 
tions, 59*  65 ;  brochure  of,  68 ;  arti- 
cles by,  72  (note) ;  rescues  Well- 
man,  138 ;  "Spitsbergen-Norge," 
204;  arranges  to  help  Dr.  Bruce, 
347 ;  double-dealing  of,  ii,  21 ;  let- 
ter to,  ii,  20,  22;  meets  Prince 
Heinrich,  ii,  38;  offers  to  sell  in- 
formation, ii,  39 

Islodser  (ice  pilots),  72  (note); 
union  of,  ii,  119;  expenses  of,  ii, 
240 


Isryper  (ivory  gulls),  113 

Italy,  Crown  Prince  of,  in  Spits- 
bergen waters,  54 

I  tuna,  the,  chartered,  235;  makes 
steam  with  Advent  Bay  coal,  253; 
last  trip  of,  253;  goes  to  Cape 
Thordsen,  386 

Ivcrsen,  Lars,  the  three  whaling- 
steamers  of,  326;  offers  Green 
Harbor  land  for  sale,  364;  letter 
from,  365 ;  offer  of  Green  Harbor 
land  accepted,  366;  bill  of  sate 
from,  392;  goes  to  South  Africa, 
393  (see  Green  Harbor,  Wkalinff- 
station) 

Ivory,  20 

Ivory  gull,  113,  114 

I.  W.  W.  instigates  strikes,  ii,  428 

Jackson-Harmsworth  Expedition, 
132 

Jacobsen,  Bcrger,  leader  of  geo- 
logical expedition,  438 

Jacobsen,  Oskar,  mate  of  the  Ituna, 
387,  438 

Jacobstad,  ii,  180 

Jadirin,  E.,  ii,  193 

James,  King,  24 

Jan  Mayen  Land  (Mauritius),  10; 
overwinterers  at,  29,  53;  descrip- 
tion of,  65,  93,  355 

Jansen,  Professor,  predicts  Well- 
man's  success,  136 

Janszoon,  Andries,  Z7 

Jarner,  Captain,  praises  Advent  Bay 
coal,  346 

Japan,  ginkgo-tree  native  to,  5 

Jasper,  black,  at  Sassen  Bay,  335 

Jebens,  Theodor,  consul  at  Troms^, 
ii,  228,  233 ;  note  from,  ii,  394 

Jeldness,  Olaus,  proposal  of,  197; 
"pans"  for  gold,  201 ;  prospects 
for  coal  at  Advent  Bay,  204;  let- 
ter to,  218;  secures  option  on  Ad- 
vent Bay  coal  mines,  222;  offer 
from  223;  second  visit  to  Nor- 
way, 238;  opinion  of,  235,  indis- 
creet utterances  of,  237;  disposes 
of  equity,  240;  reminiscence  of,  ii, 
211 

Jemland,  load  on  the,  ii,  301;  Mr. 
Longyear  sails  north  on  (July, 
1914),  ii,  328;  loading,  ii,  332;  sails. 
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ii,  334;  contradictory  orders  for 
the,  ii,  341 

Jerome   (Pennsylvania),  402 

Jerusalem,  ii,  417 

Jinney-tracks,  ii,  19;  construction 
of,  307 

Job  cited,  19 

Johannes  Bache,  position  of  the,  347 

Johannesen,  Hjalmar,  fears  for 
safety  of  Dr.  Bruce,  347;  praises 
Captain  Naess,  348;  master  of  the 
Victoria,  366;  supposed  loss  of,  ii, 
390,  392 

John  ("Ivan  the  Terrible"),  Tsar  of 
Russia,  14 

Johnson,  Cone,  Solicitor  of  State,  ii, 
277 

Joint  stock  (coal-selling)  company, 
proposed,  ii,   124 

Jones*  furnace,  ii,  318 

Jonsen,  drowning  of.  133 

Jorgensen,  collection  of  Spitsbergen 
flowers,  104 

"Journal,"  Chicago,  finances  Well- 
man's  dirigible  balloon  plan,  136 

Jura  formation,  60,  102 

Jurassic  age,  81,  84;  Jura  system,  90 

Kaa fjord,  Spitsbergen  coal  used  at 
(1&^8),  173 

Kaiserin  August e  Victoria,  (Taptain 
Kaempf,  259 

Kammer  (Lapp  Huts),  324 

Kane,  Dr.  Elisha  Kent,  expedition 
of,  124;  ii,  435 

Kara  Sea,  14 

Karunavara,  iron  mines  of,  228,  229 

Karungi,  ii,  406 

Keerwyk,  63  {see  Foreland  Sound) 

Kees,  Ovwe,  adventure  of,  44,  117 

Keilhau,  B.  M.,  first  Norwegian 
scientist  on  Spitsbergen,  68;  men- 
tions coal,  72,  160;  book  of,  173 

Kenai,  Mount,  66 

Khimkof,  Aleksei,  erects  a  cross,  48 

Kiel  Canal,  discribed  by  Mr.  Long- 
year,  259,  260 

Killingrin   ("Viking  name"),  ii,  327 

Kimmerians,  Homer's,  8 

King's  Bay  (Whales  Bay),  63,  189, 
ii,  38 ;  Hudson's  description  of,  19 ; 
coal  at,  72,  73,  74,  172;  marble  at, 
72;   fossil  trees  at,  90;  birds  at, 


105,  112;  coal  used  by  the  Dutch, 
179,  181 ;  Ewva  at.  379;  coal  from, 
381 ;  marble  quarries  at,  ii,  215 ; 
Mr.  Longyear's  visit  to  the,  ii, 
226;  Anker  hut  on,  ii,  313 

King  Charles  Islands,  60 

Kirkenaes  (nscs),  situation  of,  208, 
ii,  341 

Kirstensten,  Fortress  of,  273 

Kiruna,  iron  mine  at,  83,  ii,  419 

Kitty  wakes,  114   (see  Birds,  Gulls) 

Kjelland-Torkildsen,  bankchef,  ca- 
pacity of,  ii,  408;  schemes  of,  ii, 
409,  410;  absurd  statements  of,  ii, 
411,  417;  Thiis's  judgment  con- 
cerning, 415 ;  power  of,  ii,  416;  de- 
mands of,  ii,  417;  grudging  apol- 
ogy of,  ii,  418;  telegram  from,  ii, 
419;  letter  to,  ii,  420;  and  the 
Norwegian  tresspassers,  ii,  420; 
death  of,  432 

Kjellman  cited,  97 

Kjf^de,  Jacob,  ii,  374 

KlaebjzJ  (KlaebjzJ),  timber  at,  267 

Klaas  Billen  Bay  (Ice  Fjord),  62; 
Geology  of,  80,  86 

Klapmyds  (properly  Klapmysse), 
Hooded  Seals,  caught  at  Spits- 
bergen, 52 

Klondike,  the,  437.  ii,  95 

Knox,  Philander  C.,  re  Spitsbergen 
Conference,  259,  263;  analyzes 
Guano  law,  432;  appeal  to  (1912), 
ii,  131 ;  to  Irgens,  ii,  270 

Keerwyk,  63  (see  Foreland  Sound) 

Knut  Jarl,  ii,  374 

Koedfjord  (K^fjord),  in  Tromsf^ 
Harbor,  338,  340,  347,  366 

Koenig,  Professor,  expedition  of,  to 
King  Charles's  Foreland,  318 

Koeppern,  Mr.,  ii,  303,  308,  327 

Kohlsaat,  Herman  Henry,  in  Paris, 
130 

Koldewey,  K.,  leads  first  German 
expedition,  69 

Kong  Carl's  Land  (King  Charles), 
409,  418 

Kong  Half  dan,  last  trip  of,  207 

Kong  Harold,  the,  brings  whiskey, 
427,  428;  brings  visitors  to  Green 
Harbor,  ii,  48;  trip  of,  to  North 
Cape,  ii,  76;  ii,  157;  damaged  by 
ice,  ii,  374 
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Kong  Magnus,  ii,  374 

Kovsar,  260 

Krantscus,  Albertus,  10 

Kristiania  (Christiania),  first  Spits- 
bergen coal  company  founded  at, 
187;  Government  department  at, 
225,  227;  scarcity  of  ships  at 
(1906),  244;  Mr.  Lx)ngyear  at,  260 
(see  also  Longyear) ;  Viking  ship 
at,  261 ;  books  bought  at,  280;  Gib- 
son at,  ii,  23;  scarcity  of  launches 
at,  ii,  118;  lack  of  accommodations 
at  (1911),  ii,  75;  the  Munroe's 
propeller  shaft  at,  ii,  130;  dele- 
gates at,  ii,  270 ;  Doctors*  Associa- 
tion of,  ii,  290,  293 ;  conference  at, 
ii,  303  et  seq.;  export  licenses  at, 
ii,  377;  Burrall  at,  ii,  387;  quar- 
rels in,  ii,  409;  Turner  at,  416-418; 
"muddy  pool"  in,  ii,  419;  Univers- 
ity of,  68,  173,  198,  343,  438  (see 
Exhibitions,  Grand  Hotel,  Nor- 
way) 

Kristiania  Fjord,  ii,  318 

Kristiansten,  Fortress  of,  Trond- 
hjem,  423 

Kristiansund,  the  Munroe  at  (May, 
1906),  246;  wooden  houses  at,  404 
the  Munroe  drydocked  at,   ii,  4 
Burrall  interviews  Hjorth  at,  ii,  7 
coal  for,  ii,  43 

Kronprinsessin  Cecilie,  Mr.  Long- 
year  sails  on,  ii,  209;  at  Tromsf^, 
ii,  211 

Krupyinsky,  A.,  ii,  261 

Kryolith,  438,  439 

Kiikenthal,  Wilhelm,  asks  transpor- 
tation, ii,  121 

Kul,  the,  loading,  ii,  294;  carries 
provisions  to  Advent  Bay,  ii,  302; 
sent  to  Tromsf^,  ii,  341 

Kulfcltcr  Spitsbergen,  Den  Norske 
(Hjorth*s  Company),  ii,  427 

Kulgrubekompagniet  I  s  e  f  j  o  r  d , 
founded,  187;  agrees  to  terms  of 
sale,  230,  ii,  166,  170 

Kurfurst,  der  Grosser  at  Advent 
Bay  (1912),  ii,  167 

Kuro  Sivo  (Japan  Current),  125 

Kuznetsof,  Lodya  at  Red  Bay,  52 

Kwasind,  the,  named,  ii,  116  (note)  ; 
carries  Lenore  to  Spitsbergen,  ii, 
118;  to  be  furnished  with  "clam 


shells,"  ii,  126;  on  freight  service, 
ii,  158,  160;  origin  of  name,  ii,  170; 
repairs  on,  ii,  173;  mishandled,  ii, 
174;  sails,  ii,  178;  adventures  of, 
ii,  177,  178;  evil  condition  of,  ii, 
179;  passed  as  A-1  by  British  Cor- 
poration, ii,  180;  as  a  tramp,  ii, 
204;  sails  for  Advent  Bay.  ii,  210, 
212;  at  Advent  Bay.  ii,  214;  sails 
for  Norway,  ii,  227;  slowness  of 
discharge,  ii,  240;  sinks  fishing 
boat,  ii,  302;  loading  at  Trond- 
hjem,  ii,  325 ;  at  Longyear  City,  ii, 
331 ;  problem  of,  ii,  343 ;  escapes  a 
hurricane,  ii,  345 ;  and  the  Lenore, 
ii,  347;  disaster  to,  ii,  370;  arrives 
at  Tromsirf  (July  8.  1915).  ii,  371; 
sent  up  to  Advent  Bay,  ii,  372; 
damaged  by  ice,  ii,  373;  in  trou- 
ble again,  ii,  384;  sold,  ii,  385; 
fate  of,  ii,  385 ;  takes  Norwegian 
mining  experts  from  Spitsbergen, 
415  (see  "Turret  Beir) 

Labor,  223;  troubles,  248,  250,  311; 
price  of,  ii,  68;  source  of,  ii,  104, 
105,  114,  134,  202,  245,  252,  296, 379, 
410;  riotous,  ii,  139,  154;  scarcity 
of  (1912),  ii,  140;  treatment  of, 
ii,  195  (see  Strikes,  Complaints,  In- 
efficiency) 

Lake  steamers  proposed,  ii,  115 

Lake  Ricard,  salmon  in,  120 

Lamont,  James,  calls  Hely's  Sound 
Hell  Sound,  39;  "Sporting  in 
Spitsbergen,"  68;  reports  coal  at 
Advent  Bay,  93;  mentions  drift- 
wood (1858),  171;  discovery  of 
coal,  claimed  by  Dr.  Couteaud,  183 

Lamplugh,  G.  W.,  article  by,  83  ei 
seq, 

"Lancet,"  the,  London,  ii,  290 

Landnamabok,  9,  11 

Langfjord,  current  in,  208 

Langhorne,  Marshall,  charge  at  Kris- 
tiania, ii,  4 

Langley,  Sir  Walter,  reply  to  Bruce's 
letter  (1909),  ii.  257;  reply  to 
Philp's  letter,  ii,  273 

Langvand  (Long  Lake),  216 

Lansing,  Michigan,  256 

Lansing,  Robert,  translation  of  pro- 
tocol by,  ii,  262 ;  absence  of,  ii,  277 ; 
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N.  Wilson's  interviews  with,  ii, 
277,  279 

Lapland,  iron-ore  in,  199,  229,  ii,  396 

Laplanders  (Lapps),  proposed  as  set- 
tlers, 24,  208,  214 ;  at  TromsjzJ,  290, 
404,  ii,  78 

Lars  Hjerta's  Mountain,  coal  near, 
93 

Launches,  high  prices  of,  ii,  118 

Laura  (Tante),  tender  to  the  Mains, 
111;  at  ice-pack,  317 

Laura,  the,  steamer  chartered  by 
Austrians,  coaling  at  dock,  406 

Laura,  the,  Holmes's  yacht,  "log"  of, 
150 ;  at  Advent  Bay,  ii,  144 

Lawsuits,  ii,  121,  146,  198,  235,  280, 
281,  297,  298,  299,  345,  353,  380 

Leacock,  Stephen,  on  astronomy  in 
Spitsbergen,  ii,  190 

Lead,  on  Bear  Island,  43;  on  Spits- 
bergen,  161 

Leclercq,  Jules,  cited,  37;  describes 
Tourist  Hotel  (1904),  155;  on 
climatic  changes,  157 

Leicester  Square,  London,  Spits- 
bergen panorama  in,  122 

Leipzig,  Munroe  at,  256;  Mr.  Long- 
year  at,  259;  Turner  goes  to,  ii, 
239 

Lenore  transported  to  Advent  Bay, 
ii,  118;  ii,  173,  175,  178,  181,  301; 
failure  of,  ii,  347  {and  note)  ;  fate 
of,  ii,  382 

Lerner,  Theodor,  attempts  to  annex 
Bear  Island,  226;  urges  Captain 
Naess  to  sail  for  Dr.  Bruce,  348; 
letter  from,  ii,  390,  391 ;  Rudmose 
Brown  concerning,  ii,  392,  393 

Le  Roy,  P.  L.,  cited,  51 

Levin,  (Russian  trespasser),  ii,  430 

Levin's  Company  at  Green  Harbor, 

'  ii,  426 

Levis,  Turret  Bell  (Kwasind)  at,  ii, 
174 

Lewis,  runs  steam-crane,  ii,  145;  oc- 
cupies new  house,  ii,  149 

Libels,  source  of,  ii,  375 

Lighter,  towed,  247;  English  Com- 
pany's, futile  voyage  of,  305;  car- 
ried out  to  sea,  318 

Lighters,  ii,  218,  248 

Lighthouses,  ii,  121  {and  note),  ii, 
411 


Lignite  at  Cape  Starashchin,  174 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  statue  of,  un- 
veiled, ii,  320 

Lindquist,  skipper,  at  Green  Harbor, 
ii,  46 

Linnekogel  range,  ii,  234 

Lipochrome,  87 

Liquor  permitted  by  English  Com- 
pany, 310;  brought  to  Longyear 
City  by  tourist  ships,  ii,  36;  pro- 
hibition of,  ii,  106;  doctor's  abuse 
of,  ii,  156  {see  Drunkenness) 

Liverpool,  anniversary  of  founding, 
344 

Lizards,  81  {see  Saurians;  Copro- 
lites) 

Lloyd's,  wireless  station  of,  ii,  56; 
registry,  ii,  346 

Lloyd,  North  German,  steamship 
line,  259 

Locksley,  the,  sails  with  coal,  421; 
expense  of  loading,  428;  re-en- 
gaged, ii,  311;  failure  of,  ii,  41; 
service  of,  ii,  67;  grounding  of,  ii, 
117;  transports  strikers,  ii,  143; 
loaded  by  hand,  ii,  160 

Lodge,  Henry  (3abot,  introduces 
modification  of  Guano  statute,  431, 
352;  re  Spitsbergen  Conference,  ii, 
259 

Lodogen,  telegrai^ing  from,  ii,  211; 
Mr.  Longyear  at,  ii,  326 

Lodyas,  Russian,  depicted,  72  {note), 
319 

Lofoten,  Advent  Bay  coal  tested  on 
the,  359 

Lofoten  Islands,  196,  206,  ii,  211,  325 

"Lokal-Anzeiger,"  Berlin,  pays  Lem- 
er's  expenses,  348 

London,  great  fire  at  (1666),  57; 
coal  used  at,  160;  scarcity  of 
launches  at,  ii,  118 

Longyear  City,  geological  party  at, 
85;  described  by  Filschner  and 
Seelheim,  104;  birds  at,  107;  map 
of,  152;  described  by  Professor 
Miethe,  153;  Russians  at,  235; 
picturesque  surroundings  of,  ii,  36 ; 
northernmost  city,  ii,  94;  trouble 
at,  ii,  138;  the  Munroe  at,  ii,  160, 
204;  Turner's  letter  from  (Oct. 
14,  1912),  ii,  160,  161;  smuggling 
liquor  at,  ii,  183;  Schroder-Stranz 
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Expedition  at,  ii,  191,  194;  Ger- 
mans at  (1913),  ii,  194;  destitute 
hunters  at,  ii,  199;  Dalburg  the 
man  for,  ii,  208;  makeup  of,  ii, 
214;  Mr.  Longyear  inspects 
(1913),  ii,  214;  sick  Russian  ar- 
rives at,  ii,  235;  Dr.  Voigt  at,  ii, 
238;  Norwegian  miners  at,  ii,  252; 
proposed  use  of  as  an  "explora- 
tion camp,"  ii,  292 ;  plans  discussed 
at,  ii,  353;  crew  at  (1914-1915),  ii, 
378;  winter  crew  at  (1914-1915), 
ii,  426;  deserted,  ii,  382;  Russian 
saved  and  employed  at,  ii,  426 ;  de- 
velopment of,  ii,  434 

Longyear,  Edmund  J.,  visits  Spits- 
bergen, 403;  at  TromsfJ,  405; 
shoots  bear,  ii,  410 

Longyear,  Helen,  visits  Spitsbergen, 
90  et  seq. 

Longyear,  "Jack,"  visits  Spitsbergen, 
190  et  seq.;  second  visit,  403  ei 
seq.;  wears  Lapp  cap,  404;  kills 
Polar  bear,  411 

Longyear,  John  Munro,  Introduction 
by,  iii,  fossils  presented  by,  104; 
makes  first  trip  to  Spitsbergen 
(1901).  190;  visits  glacier,  191; 
approves  W.  D.  Munroe's  plan  of 
visiting  Norwegian  iron  belt,  197; 
determines  to  inspect  iron  country, 
197;  second  visit  to  Spitsbergen 
(1907),  201  et  seq.;  at  Lofoten 
Islands,  206;  steers  a  Norwegian 
boat,  209;  at  the  "Str^m,"  213; 
at  Kristiania,  216;  discusses  iron 
properties  with  Christian  Anker, 
217;  Munroe's  report  to,  236;  in 
Washington,  238  (note)  \  sees  pos- 
sibilities in  Spitsbergen,  240;  with 
Frederick  Ayer  buys  Trondhj em- 
Spitsbergen  Kulkompagniet,  241 ; 
sails  for  Italy  (1907),  256;  re- 
linquishes  trip  to  Holy  Land,  257; 
takes  charge  of  Spitsbergen  enter- 
prize,  259;  at  T^nsberg,  261;  in 
touch  with  Fr.  Bohne,  264;  disen- 
tangles timber-list,  266;  leases  of- 
fice at  Trondhj  em,  268;  enter- 
tained by  German-Norwegian,  270 ; 
plays  Norwegian  game,  271; 
strenuous  work  of,  272;  hears 
"The   Merry  Widow"  at  Trond- 


hj em,  273 ;  visits  Falls  on  the  Nid, 
276;  goes  to  Tj^nsberg,  278;  buys 
books   at   Kristiania,   280;    forms 
the    "William    D.    Munroe    Com- 
pany," 281;  cuts  "Gordian  knot," 
283 ;  on  Norwegian  drinking  habits, 
287;      photographs      Lapps       at 
Troms^,  290;  photographs  a  seal 
at  midnight,  296;  describes  flens- 
ing a  walrus,  297;  tramps  along 
the  shore,  302 ;  goes  on  board  Eng:- 
lish  steamer,  304;  crosses  ice    to 
mine,  306;  toboggans  down,  308; 
describes  mutiny  at  English  mine, 
310;    advocates    Prohibition,   313; 
suffers    from   stupid   "photoman,*' 
315;  returns  to  Advent  Bay,  316; 
at   Longyear   City,   318;    inspects 
loading  station,  319;  glacier  named 
for,  320,  321;  description  of  sce- 
nery, 320 ;  photographs  eider-ducks, 
Z2^\    discovers    water-fall,    324; 
describes  slide  from  glacier,  325; 
visits  Wellman  on  Danes  Island, 
326;    describes    Wellman's    "Ser- 
pents,"   Z27;    at    Cape   Boheman, 
ZZZ ;    describes    coprolite-nodules, 
334;  describes  Temple  Mountain, 
335;  sails  for  Norway   (July  12, 
1907),   Zyi\   in   Troms^   Harbor, 
339;  "endless  errands,"  341;  tries 
to  buy  billiard  table,  in  Trondhj  em, 
342;   gives  instructions  to   F.    P. 
Burrall,  349;  letter  from,  350;  on 
Boheman  coal,  351 ;  on  purchase 
of  Wellman  outfit,  354;  on  Ayer 
and   Longyear   claim-stakes,   371 ; 
takes  party  to  Spitsbergen  (1908), 
403  et  seq.;  shoots  at  Polar  bear, 
412;  describes  dispute  of  mother 
auks,   415;    relates    story   of   the 
three  hunters,  417  et  seq.;  visits 
Cape  Boheman,  422 ;  at  Trondhjem, 
423 ;  goes  to  Hell,  424 ;  dines  with 
Minister   Peirce,  426;    returns   to 
America  (1908),  427;  cites  Guano 
Law,  430  et  seq.;  interviews  states- 
men    in    Washington,    432;    ap- 
proached by  Norwegian  agent,  437 ; 
refuses  offer,  440;  proposes  relin- 
quishment of  territory,  ii,  10;  and 
free   coal,   ii,   21 ;    receives    letter 
from  Ch.  Anker,  ii,  23 ;  reply  of,  ii, 
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25;  sees  need  of  wireless,  ii,  56; 
letter  from  Minister  Peirce  to,  ii, 
58;  sails  for  Norway  (June  10, 
1910),  ii,  72;  invites  Scott  Turner 
to  go  to  Spitsbergen,  ii,  73;  inter- 
view with  Minister  Swenson,  ii, 
75 ;  characterizes  German  travelers, 
ii,  78;  complains  of  Norwegian 
tardiness,  ii,  79;  describes  trip 
to  Advent  Bay,  ii/  80;  in- 
spects plant,  ii,  82;  goes  on  hunt- 
ing excursion,  ii,  84;  visits  glacial 
lake,  ii,  88;  log  of,  ii,  85  et  seq.; 
tries  salmon  fishing,  ii,  87;  secures 
geological  specimens  at  Cape  Bohe- 
man,  ii,  89;  dwarf  birch,  ii,  90  (see 
also  i,  95)  ;  arrives  at  TromsjzJ,  ii, 
90;  confers  with  Mansfield,  ii,  91; 
at  Copenhagen,  ii,  92 ;  at  Hamburg, 
92;  attends  "Fanny's  First  Play" 
in  London,  93;  buys  Turret  Bell, 
ii,  116;  defends  purchase,  ii,  117; 
coal-selling  plan,  ii,  125;  charac- 
terizes Tromsf^  hotel,  ii,  126;  de- 
scribes radio  station,  ii,  136,  137; 
deal  houses,  ii,  149;  on  labor,  ii, 
155;  Turner's  report  on  food  to, 
ii,  157;  letter  from  Turner  on  the 
Hjorth- Anker  trouble  to,  ii,  165; 
suggestion  of,  ii,  166;  proposes 
American  protectorate,  ii,  171 ;  in 
China,  ii,  173;  goes  to  England  to 
inspect  the  Kwasind,  ii,  180;  letter 
from,  on  use  of  force,  ii,  185; 
comments  on  Conant's  strictures, 
ii,  191 ;  gets  report  of  Schroder- 
Stranz  fiasco,  ii,  199;  on  labor,  ii, 
200;  on  Dalburg,  ii,  207;  sails  for 
Norway  (1913),  ii,  209;  at  Kris- 
tiania,  ii,  210;  arrives  at  Troms^, 
ii,  212;  describes  Bear  Island,  ii, 
213;  at  Longyear  City,  ii,  214;  at 
Green  Harbor,  ii,  215;  describes 
Mine  No.  2,  ii,  216;  visits  ruined 
English  mine,  ii,  217;  visits  Rus- 
sian trespassers,  ii,  219;  letters  to 
Bentinck-Smith,  ii,  222,  223 ;  opin- 
ion of  the  trespassers ;  visits  Mans- 
field's marble  quarries,  ii,  226; 
visits  German  wireless  station  at 
Ebeltoft  Haven,  ii,  227;  meets  the 
German  geologists  Voigt  and  Wal- 
ther,  ii,  229;  inspects  new  house  at 


Tromsj^,  ii,  230;  gives  spoon  to 
timekeeper's  bride,  ii,  232;  sails 
for  Boston,  ii,  232;  on  Turner's 
pessimism,  ii,  250;  visits  to  Wash- 
ington, ii,  253;  cited  in  "Aften- 
posten"  (1910),  ii,  260;  suggests 
medifications  in  Spitsbergen  pro- 
tocol, ii,  262;  pamphlet  by,  ii,  262, 
263;  proposes  scheme  of  govern- 
ment, ii,  266 ;  defends  plan,  ii,  273 ; 
accepts  scheme  of  relinquishment, 
ii,  269;  and  British  annexation,  ii, 
273;  visits  Washington,  ii,  279; 
troubled  by  the  Russian  aggres- 
sion, ii,  284;  relates  episode  of  in- 
sane miner,  ii,  291 ;  describes  Tur- 
ner's action  for  the  Munroe,  ii, 
298-302;  at  the  Kristiania  Confer- 
ence, 303-324;  suggests  Prince  of 
Monaco  as  mandatory,  ii,  324;  last 
visit  to  Advent  Bay,  ii,  325-335; 
at  Kristiania  again,  ii,  335;  at 
Hamburg,  ii,  336;  on  the  Cincin- 
nati, ii,  337,  340;  and  the  Munroe, 
ii,  346 ;  signed  order  of,  ii,  354 ;  sug- 
gests "robbing"  the  mine,  ii,  357; 
hears  of  Turner's  disaster,  ii,  364; 
a  pretended  German  representative 
of,  ii,  376;  on  Mine  No.  1,  ii,  379 
(note) ;  compliments  Turner,  ii, 
385;  plans  of,  ii,  386;  letter  from 
Th.  Lemer  to,  ii,  390;  letter  to 
Gibson  on  sale  of  Arctic  Coal 
Company,  ii,  395;  desires  to  sell, 
ii,  396 ;  letter  from,  ii,  397 ;  rebukes 
Thiis,  ii,  398;  optimism  of,  ii, 
401;  and  Thiis,  ii,  403;  and  Rus- 
sian promoter,  ii,  404;  and  Kjel- 
land-Thorkildsen,  ii,  409 ;  views  re- 
garding stores,  ii,  420;  on  Store 
Company's  report,  ii,  431;  service 
of,  ii,  432;  on  mine  explosion,  ii, 
434;  farewell  to  the  stockholders, 
ii,  425;  sudden  death  of,  v. 

Longyear,  Mary  Beecher  (Mrs. 
J.  M.),  visits  Spitsbergen,  190  et 
seq,;  sails  for  New  York  (March 
26,  1907),  259;  on  Celtic,  ii,  72; 
goes  to  Paris,  ii,  73, 

Longyear,  Robert,  sails  for  Norway, 
ii,  72;  counts  tunnels  in  Norway, 
ii,  74;  line-fishing  at  North  Cape, 
ii,  77;  first  to  reach  top,  ii,  78; 
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hunts  seals,  ii,  85;  kills  tester,  ii, 
89;  climbs  tower  of  Vor  Frue 
Church,  ii,  92 

Longyear  Valley,  named  by  Munroc 
190(5),  255,  321;  excursion  to,  ii, 
216;  glacial  debris  at,  407;  trian- 
gulated, ii,  151 ;  proposed  house  at, 
ii,  153;  crossed  by  Schroder- 
Stranz,  ii,  196;  explorations  in,  ii, 
216 

Loons,  113 

Lord  Strathcona,  the,  in  collision 
with  the  Turret  Bell,  ii,  174 

Lorraine-Dietrich  engine,  136 

Louis  Philippe,  70 

Louther,  American  foreman,  ii,  149 

Loven,  Sven,  expedition  of,  70;  ex- 
plores Spitsbergen,  173 

L0venskj0ld,  loss  of  the,  ii,  391 

Low  Island,  driftwood  on,  ii,  193 

Low  Island  Sound  (Muyen  Haven), 
62,  63 

Lowell,  J,  R.,  cited.  111 

Lowennigh,  Barto  von,  visits  Spits- 
bergen, 68 

Luitpold,  Prince,  glacier,  ii,  93 

Lumber  at  Vatn fjord,  ii,  135  {see 
Timber) 

Lund,  Ole,  on  Spitsbergen  coal,  ii, 
388 

Lundbohm,  Hjalmar,  ii,  419 

Lundt  (Lund),  Henrik,  Anker's 
agent,  on  Bi^rnevand,  211 ;  at  Ker- 
kenaes,  213;  lunches  with  Mr. 
Longyear,  280 

Luosavara  (Luossavaare),  iron  mines 
of,  228,  229 

Lusitania,  the,  tourist  ship,  154; 
Turner  on,  ii,  358;  torpedoing  of 
(May  7,  1915),  ii,  364  (see  Tur- 
ner's description,  ii,  364-366) 

Luther  College,  singers  from,  at 
Kristiania,  ii,  320 

Lutheran  Church  holidays,  276 

Lydiana,  the,  Nathorst  and  Wilan- 
der's  exploring  sloop,  72 

Lyng,  hired  (1912),  ii,  118;  at  Ad- 
vent Bay,  ii,  143 

Lyell,  Cape,  coal  from,  183 

Macaulay,  Dr.,  ii,  290 
Macgavin,    Drummond,    survey    by, 
ii,  143,  151;  resourcefulness  of,  ii, 


145;  locates  coal  seam  at  English 
mine,  ii,  218;  estimates  coal  avail- 
able at  Advent  Bay,  fi,  244,  249 

Macgavin,  Mrs.,  manages  new  house 
at  Tromsf^,  ii,  211 

Machinery,  new  (1914),  ii,  379 

Magdalena  Bay,  34,  36,  63;  charted, 
122 

Magdalena  Bay  Sound,  192 

Magdalene,  only  ship  available,  242; 
sold,  246 

Mager^,  sail  around,  ii,  78 

Magnussen,  Haakon,  voyage  of,  12 

Mails,  carriage  of  the,  ii,  119;  plan 
for,  ii,  281;  held  up,  ii,  378 

Main  entrance,  buildings  at,  ii,  148, 
379  (note) 

Maine,  corporations  in,  ii,  359 

Mains,  the,  ship  of  the  Zeppelin  ex- 
pedition, 32  et  seq,;  ice-bound  in 
Advent  Bay,  153 ;  at  Danes  Island, 
139 ;  harbor  for,  144 ;  also  ii,  32,  34, 
35,  88,  111,  133,  139 

Malepertus,  Mount,  Mount  Misery 
(so  called),  on  Bear  Island,  20, 
64 

Mallemucke,  115 

Maloi  Ostrof  (Edge  Island),  47 

Malone,  Dudley  Field,  inapproach- 
ability  of,  ii,  278 

Manchester  "(juardian,**  letter  in  the, 
159 

Manchester  Geographical  Society, 
Bruce's  lecture  before,  ii,  309 

Manchuria,  223 

Mandatory  for  Spitsbergen,  ii,  259, 
322,  324 

Mangham,  Bert,  engaged  at  watch- 
man at  Advent  Bay,  246;  left  in 
charge,  255;  reaches  the  Munroe, 
294;  refuses  English  miners,  300; 
winter  work  of,  307;  rumors  of 
dissatisfaction  of,  345;  decides  to 
stay,  356;  has  charge  of  summer 
men,  360;  work  of,  396;  new  coal 
pile  of,  401-408;  to  be  re-engaged, 
ii,  17;  left  for  the  summer  (1911), 
ii,  68;  criticized,  ii,  109;  makes 
good  in  England,  ii,  54  (note) ; 
brings  doctor  from  England,  ii, 
156,  159;  Turner's  judgment  of, 
ii,  200;  departs,  ii,  406;  visits  his 
father,  ii,  325 
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Mansfield,  English  explorer,  offers 
alliance  to  Mr.  Longyear,  ii,  91; 
gives  passage  to  Germans,  ii,  196, 
207 ;  in  America,  ii,  107 

Mansfield  Development  Company, 
Bell  Sound,  325;  marble  quarries 
of,  ii,  215 ;  visit  to,  ii,  226 ;  Earl  of 
Morton,  chairman  of,  ii,  315 

Maps,  57, 58, 86, 204  (note) ,  226,  331 ; 
of  Muscovy  Company,  414;  Ayer 
and  Longyear's,  ii,  25;  Norwegian 
Government's,  ii,  90;  contour,  ii, 
152;  Trespassers',  ii,  167;  Prince 
of  Monaco's,  ii,  192;  of  the  mine, 
ii,  324;  Anker's  of  Green  Harbor 
mine,  ii,  314 

Marble,  at  King's  Bay,  72;  colored, 
161 ;  Mansfield  Company's,  ii,  215, 
226 

Maria,  the,  carries  cargo  of  Russian 
mined  coal,  ii,  235 

"Maritim"  (sea  control),  Norwegian, 
ii,  129,  132,  281 

Markham,  Sir  Clements,  cited,  14 

Markuse,  Pofessor,  helps  establish 
wireless  station  at  Cross  Bay,  ii, 
170 

Markussen  (Marcussen),  Captain, 
buys  Advent  Bay  coal,  346;  at 
Green  Harbor,  394;  furnishes  eight 
men,  ii,  146 

Marmaduke,  Thomas,  "discovers" 
Spitsbergen,  20;  at  Bear  Island,  21 

Marquette,  Michigan,  iron  ore  near, 
216;  latitude  of,  190,  260;  Mr. 
Longyear  at,  ii,  23 

Martens,  Friedrich,  account  of  Spits- 
bergen, 32,  37,  65,  67,  87 

Mary,  Queen,  coronation  of,  ii,  72 

Mary  Margaret,  the,  Poole's  whaling 
ship,  21 

Mason,  Captain,  charged  with 
cruelty,  26 

Massachusetts,  corporations,  in,  ii, 
359 

Mathilde,  fogbound,  337 

Maurice,  Prince,  arms  of,  25 

Mauritius  {see  Jan  Meyen  Land) 

Mauritius  Bay  (Smeerenburg 
Sound),  63 

McCulloch,  J.  W.,  yacht  of,  at  Kris- 
tiania,  ii,  321 


McKinley,  Fort   (Cape  Tegetthof), 
132,  133 

Meal  hours,  Norwegian,  275 

"Medical  Journal"  (London),  ii,  290 

Mehavn,  whale-boiling  plant  at,  de- 
stroyed, 207 

Meinich,  Judge,  sent  to  mediate 
strike,  ii,  428 

Melle,  Emil,  helps  form  Kulkom- 
pagniet  Isfjord,  373;  ii,  77 

Mercury,  the,  Barents's  ship,  14 ;  log, 
15 

Meridian  arc,  establishment  of,  67 

Merrick,  Sir  John,  at  Moscow,  24 

Mesozoic  Age,  92 

Mexican  dollars,  ii,  289 

Mexico,  New,  4 

Meyer,  Karl,  claim  of,  ii,  169,  170 

Mice,  pest  of,  210 

Michelsen,  investigates  Spitsbergen 
coal,  185 

Michiel  Binder's  Bay,  63 

Michigan  College  of  Mines,  fossils 
at,  104,  220 

Middleborough,  England,  shipment 
of  explosives  from,  247 

Middle  Gat,  Danish  Strait,  penetrated 
by  Wellman,  127 

Middlehook  (Middelhoek),  coal  on, 
183 

Mid  Jokul,  9 

Midrbjerg,  10 

Midnat  Sol,  Longyear  and  Bryan  sail 
on  the,  ii,  335 

Midnight  sun,  seen  from  balloon, 
145 ;  photographing  by  the,  416 

Miethe,  Dr.  A.,  describes  Spitsber- 
gen graves,  34  et  seq,;  cited,  89, 
94;  describes  bird  life,  105;  eulo- 
gizes Paul  Bj^rvig,  133;  describes 
Ice  Fjord,  151;  ii,  32;  describes 
Green  Harbor,  ii,  33 ;  describes  the 
freeing  of  the  Mains,  ii,  37 

Mikhelson,  dictionary  of,  12;  ex- 
plains meaning  of  Grumant,  ii, 
334 

Milk  trust,  ii,  120 

Milton,  inspired  by  Hakluyt  and 
Purchas's  reports,  14 

Minard,  Mr.  examines  marble  quar- 
ries, ii,  215 

Mine  cars,  lack  of,  ii,  288 

Mine  entry,  307 
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Mine  No.  2,  house  at,  ii,  330;  new 
houses  at,  ii,  234 ;  coal  in,  ii,  245 

Miners,  mutinous,  at  English  mine, 
309  {see  Labor,  Riot,  Strikes) 

Mining  law,  Norwegian,  225 

"Mining  Magazine"  (London),  ii, 
293 

Minneapolis,  ii,  75 

Miocene  Period,  90,  S>2,  173 

Mirages,  ii,  193 

Misery  Mountains,  15 

Mittags-LeflFlers  Glacier,  98 

Mjj^sen,  Lake,  views  on,  215 

Moder,  the,  412 

Molde,  Hohensollern  at,  404 

Moller,  Henrik,  Trondhjem  silver- 
smith, ii,  210 

Monaco,  Albert,  Prince  of,  in  th^ 
Arctic,  53 ;  visits  Wellman,  137 ;  at 
Advent  Bay,  253;  Islods  of,  289; 
map  of,  ii,  192;  as  possible  man- 
datory, ii,  324 

"Monitor,  Christian  Science,"  cable 
to,  ii,  308 

Monnot  Industrial  Company,  letter 
from,  ii,  168 

Moore,  John  Bassett,  Counselor  of 
State,  ii,  276,  277 

Morse  telegraph  alphabet,  ii,  137 

Morton,  Earl,  Company  of,  400 ;  sec- 
retary of  Mansfield  Company,  ii, 
313;  proposed  union  with,  ii,  388 

Mosquitoes,  mfrequency  of,  in  Spits- 
bergen, 156;  in  Langfjord,  209 

Moss,  reindeer,  59,  209 

Moucheron,  Balthasar,  adventure  of, 
14 

Mountain  architecture,  76  et  scq. 

Mount  Misery,  15,  20 

"Movies,"  depict  swimming  bears, 
118 

Mud-flow,  61,  85,   102 

Mulgrave,  Lord,  Arctic  fishing  of, 
119,  121 

"Mulligan,"  the,  boarding  house  at 
mine,  ii,  215 

Munkeholm,  Island  of,  424 

Munroe,  William  D.,  plan  of,  197; 
letter  from,  198;  visits  Norway 
and  Spitsbergen,  198-218;  returns 
to  Michigan  School  of  Mines,  219; 
second  visit  to  Norway,  233 ;  letter 
regarding    Fangen,    234;    reaches 


Advent  Bay  (June  2,  1905),  236; 
locates  coal  tract  at  Sassen  Bay, 
237 ;  deserted  by  Jeldness,  240 ;  ap- 
pointed trustee,  241 ;  sails  for  Nor- 
way (1906),  243;  arrives  at  Kris- 
tiania  (March  31,  1907),  244; 
deluged  with  applications,  245; 
starts  second  expedition,  247;  han- 
dles incipient  strike,  248,  249;  re- 
ceives letter  from  S.  E.  Weston 
regarding  government  protection, 
249;  reply,  250;  letter  regarding 
unsatisfactory  engineer,  251 ;  opti- 
mistic anticipations,  252 ;  gives  coal 
to  Norwegian  Railway  Depart- 
ment, 253 ;  report  on  coal-weather- 
ing, 254;  names  Longyear  Valley, 
255;  returns  to  America,  256; 
tragic  death  of,  256;  body  recov- 
ered, 257;  Christian  Science  ser- 
vice for,  259;  question  of  succes- 
sor, 262;  Fr.  Bohne's  relations 
with,  265;  and  tradespeople,  272; 
Berg's  encomium  of,  314;  Advent 
Point  named  for,  319;  stake  set  by. 
332;  mark  of,  382;  accessory  in 
Naess  suit,  387;  descriptions  filed 
at  Washington,  ii,  5;  wharf  of,  ii, 
166;  reminiscence  of,  ii,  212;  Mr. 
Longyear's  confidence  in,  ii,  386 

Munroe,  Mrs.  W.  D.,  message  from, 
256 ;  at  Rotterdam,  257 ;  service  of, 
258;  at  Dresden,  259;  takes  up 
company's  work  at  Trondhjem, 
272;  disquieting  report  from,  274; 
witnesses  arrival  of  the  Munroe, 
2S2;  shopping  at  Trondhjem,  340; 
visits  Miss  Brigham  at  Advent 
Bay,  342 

Munroe,  William  D,,  the  (the  Mun- 
roe), named,  277;  registry  of,  280; 
proposed  corporation  for,  288;  de- 
feated, 283 ;  in  ice  off  Spitsbergen, 
294;  at  Safe  Harbor,  301.  304; 
meets  English  steamer,  304;  re- 
turns to  Norway  (  June  8,  1907), 
309;  registration,  314;  sails  for 
Advent  Bay  (June  19),  315;  sa- 
lutes the  Ceylon,  316;  delivers  mail 
at  Green  Harbor,  318;  unloaded, 
322;  takes  Mangham  to  Bell 
Sound,  325;  trip  to  Danes  Island, 
331-333;  at  Cape  Starashchin,  332; 
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anchors  off  Cape  Boheman,  333; 
at  Temple  Bay,  335;  at  Advent 
Bay,  336;  saluted  by  the  Kaiser's 
yacht,  340 ;  cargo  of,  341 ;  coal 
furnished  to,  346;  loses  anchor, 
347;  sails  for  Advent  Bay  (May  3, 
1908),  355;  second  trip  of,  337; 
coal  cargo,  338;  winter  plans  for, 
360 ;  repairs  on,  391 ;  stopped  by  ice, 
395;  reaches  Green  Harbor,  398; 
third  trip  of  (1909),  401;  sails  for 
Advent  Bay  (July  26),  404;  sails 
to  the  eastward,  408;  tows  the 
Flora,  413 ;  at  Cape  Boheman,  422 ; 
in  winter  berth,  430;  in  dry-dock 
(Kristiansund),  ii,  4;  proposed  use 
of,  ii,  9;  repaired,  ii,  16;  first 
spring  trip  (1910),  ii,  18;  arrives 
off  Longyear  City,  ii,  19;  reaches 
Trondhjem,  ii,  20;  second  trip,  ii, 
26;  carries  coal  to  Hammerfest,  ii, 
31 ;  coal  carried  by,  ii,  41 ;  plan 
for  wireless  equipment,  ii,  56 ;  per- 
mission refused,  ii,  59;  overhauled 
(1911),  67;  reaches  Ice  Fjord,  ii, 
68;  bath  tub  for,  ii,  79;  arrives  at 
Trondhjem,  ii,  80;  at  Advent  Bay, 
ii,  89;  at  Green  Harbor,  ii,  90; 
offers  passage  to  Filschner-Seel- 
heim  Expendition,  ii,  94,  99;  diffi- 
culties of,  ii,  105;  sails  for  Nor- 
way, ii,  106;  proposed  lease  of,  to 
hunters,  ii,  119;  hold-up  of,  ii,  129; 
cost  of  repairs  on,  ii,  130;  con- 
spiracy against,  ii,  129;  released, 
ii,  131 ;  sails  for  Advent  Bay  (May 
28,  1912),  ii,  133;  battle  with  the 
ice,  ii,  138;  at  Tromsj^,  ii,  139; 
brings  Turner  at  opportune  mo- 
ment, ii,  141 ;  transports  strikers, 
ii,  143;  narrow  escape,  ii,  160; 
freighting  complications,  ii,  181; 
Conant  passenger  on,  ii,  186;  rec- 
ord trip  (1913),  ii,  204;  at  Lodi- 
gan,  ii,  211 ;  at  Hammerfest,  ii, 
212;  arrives  at  Advent  Bay,  ii, 
214;  goes  to  King's  Bay,  ii,  226; 
returns  to  Advent  Bay,  ii,  227;  at 
Green  Harbor,  ii,  229;  reaches 
Troms^  (August  9,  1913),  ii,  230; 
last  trip  of  season,  ii,  233;  out- 
grown, ii,  241 ;  expense  of,  ii,  242 ; 
interferences  with,  ii,  253;  boiler 


retubed,  ii,  281 ;  first  trip  (1914),  ii, 
297;  ice-bound,  ii,  298-302;  arrives 
at  Troms^,  ii,  302;  damage  to,  ii, 
328 ;  improvements  in,  ii,  335 ;  use- 
fulness of,  ii,  335;  damaged,  ii, 
345;  transfer  of,  ii,  346,  358;  con- 
dition of,  ii,  347;  asked  for  by 
Hoover,  ii,  348;  tied  up,  ii,  358; 
attempted  seizure  of,  ii,  361 ;  reg- 
istry of,  ii,  363;  suit  against 
quashed,  ii,  368;  repairs  on,  ii, 
369;  ice-bound  at  Green  Harbor, 
ii,  371 ;  trips  of  (1915),  ii,  373;  last 
trip  down,  ii,  376;  in  the  ice,  ii, 
381 ;  stripped,  ii,  383 ;  sold,  ii,  384 ; 
Captain  Naess's  management  of, 
ii,  391 

Murdoch  (see  Victor  Burn  Mur- 
doch) 

Murre,  115 

Muscovy  Company  ("Merchant  Ad- 
venturers," "Fellowship  of  Eng- 
lish Merchants  for  the  Discovery 
of  New  Trades,"  "Russia  Com- 
pany"), founded,  14;  advice  to, 
19;  at  Bear  Island,  20;  profits  of, 
22;  disbands,  24;  kindness  of,  28; 
maps  of,  57,  414;  sends  Stephen 
Bennet  to  Bear  Island,  169,  170; 
claim  to  exclusive  rights,  ii,  276 

Muscovy  Company's  Mount,  64 

Murman  Coast,  ii,  399,  400;  (jerman 
cruisers  on  (1914),  ii,  342 

Nacelle,  of  Wellman's  dirigible  bal- 
loon, 328 

Naddook,  9 

Naess  (Naess),  Captain  Henrik  B., 
helps  form  Trondhj  em-Spitsbergen 
Kulkompagni,  187,  188;  fairness 
of,  235 ;  goes  to  Sandef jord,  261 ; 
in  charge  of  the  William  D,  Mun- 
roe,  262;  goes  to  Trondhjem  with 
Mr.  Longyear,  263;  payments  to, 
265;  proposes  to  take  "girl"  to 
Advent  Bay,  269;  telegram  from, 
277;  injures  hand,  287;  kills  a  wal- 
rus, 297;  finds  smuggled  liquor  on 
the  Munroc,  312;  skill  of,  319; 
visits  Longyear  Glacier,  320;  dis- 
covers skeletons,  323 ;  pilot  to  Bad- 
en-Powell Expedition,  330 ;  collects 
eider  eggs,  334;  rumors  regarding. 
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345;  extravagances  of,  346;  goes 
in  search  of  Bruce,  347;  praised 
by  Johannesen,  348 ;  on  Cape  Bohe- 
man  anchorage,  351 ;  praised  by 
Burrall,  360;  gets  American  "Mas- 
ter's Papers/'  361;  suit  against, 
386;  summoned  before  the  Trond- 
hjem  Court,  387;  at  Trondhjem 
(1909),  404;  gives  whaling  skip- 
per supper,  409;  brothers  of,  410; 
and  seal,  411;  goes  hunting,  421; 
instanced  by  Schroder,  ii,  12; 
praised  by  Raebel,  ii,  27,  28;  plays 
chess  with  Mr.  Longyear,  ii,  81 ; 
takes  the  Munroe  to  the  eastward, 
ii,  85;  caution  of,  ii,  86;  visits 
Norwegian  scientific  camp,  ii,  90; 
discharged,  ii,  109;  complaint,  ii, 
131;  complaint  against,  ii,  162; 
praised  by  Lerner,  ii,  391 

Nannestad,  Frederick  Sebastian,  sent 
to  Spitsbergen  by  Ch.  Anker,  378; 
at  Green  Harbor,  380,  399 

Nansen  (Fridtiof),  249;  ii,  390,  405 

Naples,  Mr.  Longyear  at,  257 

Narvik,  railway  from,  154,  238;  cost 
of  ore  at,  228;  coal  delivery  at, 
357,  437;  ii,  116;  Burrall  and  Neil- 
sen  at,  393;  loading  docks  at,  ii, 
388;  Jemland  sails  for,  ii,  334; 
Kwasind  bound  for,  ii,  343 

Nathorst,  Dr.  A.  G.,  32;  visits  Giles 
Land,  60;  investigates  phosphates, 
72;  demonstration  of,  83;  finds 
Fusel  ina,  90;  finds  Polemonium 
growing,  95;  charters  the  Bjona, 
119;  searches  for  Andrce,  131,  132; 
finds  Tertiary  plant  impressions 
in  Coles  Bay  coal,  183 

Natural  gas,  discovery  of,  161 

"Nature,"  cited,  83  et  seq. 

Navassa  Island,  431 

Navigation,  safety  of,  156;  risks  of, 
349 

Navigation,  Norwegian  Board  of, 
arbitrary  action  of,  ii,  130 ;  tries  to 
detain  the  Munroe,  ii,  139 

Navy  Department,  Norwegian,  buys 
Advent  Bay  coal,  ii,  118 

Negro  Point,  48,  414 

Neilsen,  William  L.,  at  Kristiania,  ii, 
303 ;  attitude  of,  ii,  304 ;  speech  of, 
ii,  306;  Mr.  Longyear  breakfasts 


with,  ii,  318;  suggestion  to,  524; 
interview  with,  ii,  336;  influence 
at  Washington  of,  ii,  363 

Neilsen,  trespass  of,  332;  hut  of,  333, 
351 ;  bought  out  by  Schroder,  372, 
375 

Nelson,  Lord,  encounter  with  bear, 
129 

Neptun  brings  visitors  to  Green 
Harbor,  ii,  48,  157 

New  Britain,  Connecticut,  pumps  in 
Norway,  267 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  coalsey  at,  120; 
royal  charter  granted,  168;  New- 
castle coal  compared  with  "Spitz- 
berg"  coal,  222;  the  Ktvasind  at, 
ii.  178;  Turner's  telegram  to,  ii, 
342 

New  Land  (Novaya  Zemlya,  Nova 
Zemble),  18 

New  Mills,  Kwasind  at,  ii,  175,  176 

"News  Bureau,"  Boston,  cited,  ii,  238 

Newton,  Mount,  height  of,  59 

Nickes  Cove  (Port  Nick,  i.e.,  Safe 
Harbor)  324 

Nid,  the  River,  267,  270,  276 

Nielsen,  Christian,  at  Green  Harbor, 
391 ;  meets  Burrall  at  Narvik,  393 

Nilssen,  engineer,  visits  Advent  Bay, 
187,  189.  190;  claim  of,  ii,  14 

Nimrod  Company,  use  of  Green  Har- 
bor, ii,  163;  coal  for,  ii,  164 

Noahholz  (driftwood),  on  Spitsber- 
gen, 93,  169,  171 

Noah's  Ark,  the,  from  Flushing,  23 

Nobel,  Emanuel,  ii,  406 

N^is,  Daniel,  denial  of,  ii,  15;  sloop 
of,  at  Green  Harbor,  ii,  46 

Nolde,  Baron  Boris,  ii,  261 

No-Man's  Land,  ii,  185,  225,  238,  250, 
433;  ii,  56,  223,  251,  259,  262,  267, 
400,  433  (see  Terra  Nullins) 

"No-Man's  Land,"  Sir  Martin  Con- 
way's book,  cited,  28 

Nome,  Cape,  437 

Nona,  hired  by  Turner,  ii,  300;  at- 
tempted wreck  of,  ii,  301 ;  suit 
against  Arctic  Coal  Company,  ii, 
367 ;  quashed,  ii,  368 

Nordalia,  proposed  name  for  the 
Spitsbergen  Archipelago,  157 

Nordenfjeldske  Company  tests  Ad- 
vent Bay  coal,  358;  relations  with 
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Arctic  Coal  Company,  395,  428 ;  ii, 
161,  317,  341,  372,  374 

Nordenskjold,  Baron  (Nils  Adolf 
Erik),  6,  70;  crosses  Smyth*s 
Land,  60,  93;  list  of  edible  birds, 
115;  calls  Spitsbergen  a  "fossil 
herbarium,"  157;  rescues  hunters, 
127;  researches  of,  173;  cited,  174 

Nordenskjold  Glacier,  86 

Nordenskjold,  guano  enterprise,  388 

Nordenskjold,  Gustav,  58 

Nordenskjold,  Otto,  cited,  59,  71,  74, 
76 

Nordenskjold  Mountain,  64,  85 

Nordsche  Compagnie,  formation  of, 
23;  enlargement  of,  25 

Nordkyn,  sight  of,  207 

Nordlys,  baseless  base  libel  of  the, 
ii,  376 

Nordvall,  A.  R.,  arrives  in  New 
York,  ii,  419 

Norges  Bank,  ii,  410 

North  Cape,  11,  12,  41,  59,  186,  190, 
196;  visit  to,  200,  207 ;  owner  of,  at 
home,  272;  blocked  by  ice,  338; 
Longyear  party's  excursion  to,  ii, 
76-78 

Northeast  Land  (Smyth's  Land),  60, 
63;  ii.  191 

North  Fjord,  76,  78,  174 

North  German  Lloyd  Shipping  Com- 
pany, 250;  ii,  93,  155,  157 

North  of  England  Protecting  and 
Indemnity  Association,  ii,  177 

North  Pole,  ii,  10;  expeditions  to. 
Parry's,  67,  121  et  seq.;  found  by 
Peary,  127 ;  distance  from,  196,  242 

North  Spitsbergen,  seen  from  bal- 
loon, 146 

Norway  Islands,  67 

Norway  (Norwegian  Government), 
ii,  iii ;  regarding  whales,  41 ;  post 
and  telegraph  service,  160 ;  regard- 
ing claims,  189 ;  mining  laws,  197 ; 
and  Anker  claims,  216;  favors 
enterprise,  217;  politics,  218; 
threatened  by  Russia,  223 ;  expedi- 
tion refuses  jurisdiction,  225; 
needs  wireless,  228;  excitement, 
436;  enterprise  in,  ii,  10;  furnishes 
U.  S.  Embassy  with  copies  of 
claims,  ii,  12;  ignorance  of  Schro- 
der's work,  ii,  13;  Veritas,  ii,  16; 


coal  market  in,  ii,  42;  sends  inves- 
tigating agent,  ii,  53;  refuses  con- 
cessions, ii,  54  (see  Wireless), 
communication  with  Spitsbergen, 
ii,  58;  refuses  wireless  to  the 
Munroe,  ii,  59;  becomes  more  fa- 
vorable, ii,  62 ;  contract  with  with- 
drawn, ii,  63 ;  new  one  accepted,  ii, 
65;  strike,  ii,  69;  extradition  laws, 
ii,  70;  treaty  with  Sweden,  ii,  70; 
responsibility  of,  ii,  72;  tunnels  in, 
ii,  74;  shopping  in,  ii,  79;  mail 
boat,  ii,  82,  142;  Sunday  in,  ii,  84; 
scientific  expedition,  ii,  90;  bath 
houses  in,  ii,  91 ;  ready-made  houses, 
ii,  97;  State  Department,  ii,  108; 
telegraph  system,  ii,  112;  jealous 
tactics,  ii,  114,  137;  Board  of 
Navigation,  ii,  139;  unfriendliness, 
ii,  140;  conventional  ideas  in,  ii, 
149;  and  trespassers,  ii,  166;  and 
arbitration,  ii,  167;  insurance  com- 
panies, ii,  181;  post  office,  ii,  182, 
202;  mails  to  Spitsbergen,  ii,  182; 
refuses  payment  for  sick  and  des- 
titute nationals,  ii,  200;  courts,  ii, 
237;  investigates  food  conditions, 
ii,  251;  protection,  ii,  252;  pro- 
poses to  build  church  at  Ad- 
vent Bay,  ii,  252;  temperament, 
ii,  253;  denominations,  ii,  258; 
political  crisis  (1912),  ii,  269; 
validity  of  claims,  ii,  275;  inter- 
ference of,  ii,  280;  Sea  Control,  ii, 
281  (see  Marititn) ;  war  condi- 
tions, ii,  340,  341,  342;  expedition, 
ii,  351 ;  hostility  of,  ii  351 ;  new  law 
of,  ii,  377;  sends  ship  to  the  United 
States  for  food,  ii,  430;  pressure 
of,  ii,  430 

Norwegian  Island,  grave  on,  330; 
miners,  ii,  202;  millionaires,  ii, 
407 ;  trappers,  51 ;  vandals  murder 
Russians,  51,  56  (see  Hunters, 
game  extermination) 

Norwegians,  shrewdness  of  the,  ii, 
414 

Note  verbale,  to  Mr.  Peirce  (1910), 
ii,  263 

Nottingham  Bay,  eider  ducks  at,  55 

Novaya  Zemlya  (Nova  Zembla,  New 
Und),  i,  7,  19,  46,  68,  97,  98,  125; 
discovered  by  Willoughby,  13,  14 
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"Novoye  Vremya"  {New  Times) ^ 
article  in  the,  ii,  399 

Nunataks,  59 

Nyborg,  letter  from,  216 

Nygaard,  Mr.,  calls  on  Mr.  Long- 
year,  ii,  314;  goes  with  Turner  to 
Russia,  ii,  406;  report  of,  ii,  431 

O'Connell,  Cardinal,  conducts  mass, 
ii,  ^7;  message  to,  ii,  339 

Odysseus,  cited,  16 

Ofoten,  proposed  iron  foundry  at, 
228,  229 

Oil,  whale,  20;  commissions  on  (lu- 
bricating), 351;  natural,  ii,  394; 
403  (see  also  Thiis) 

Oinonna,  cruiser,  visits  Advent  Bay, 
155 

Olaf.  St.,  423 

Old  Believers  as  huntsmen,  48 

Olga  Strait,  63 

Olney,  Richard,  consulted  by  Mr. 
Ayer,  ii,  224 

Olsen,  Niels,  escape  of,  ii,  100 

Olsen,  Olaf  Mads,  helps  form 
Trondhjem-Spitsbergen  Coal  Com- 
pany, 187,  188;  cited,  188 

Onse  damaged  by  ice,  ii,  374 

Onsp,  the,  ice-bound,  ii,  412 

Open  polar  sea,  myth  of  revived, 
124 

Options,  224,  227;  Anker's  accepted, 
ii,  316;  von  Gagern's,  ii,  402; 
Thiis's,  ii,  407,  416 

Orion  damaged  by  ice,  ii,  374 

Orosius,  story  of  Othere's  Arctic 
voyage,  11 

Osborne,  Assistant  Secretary,  letter 
from,  ii,  287 

Oskar,  King,  132;  at  Digermulen, 
205,  207 

Othere,  voyage  of,  11 

Ottamkof,  Yeremei,  in  Spitsbergen 
traffic,  47 

Ottar,  report  to  King  Alfred,  12 

Overtime  payments,  ii,  200;  forbid- 
den, ii,  234 

Overwinterers,  16,  17,  26,  28,  32,  47, 
50,  53,  54,  56.  133,  169,  252,  416,  ii, 
18,  41,  105,  235,  378 

Oz,  Wizard  of,  ii,  78 


0ien,  Christian,  log  of,  ii,  45,  53; 

work  for,  ii,  169;  at  coal-seam,  ii, 

315 
0me  Vand   (Eagle  Lake),  209 

Pack-ice,  309  (see  Ice,  Ice  Condi- 
tions) 

Pahl,  Leopold,  sails  for  Advent  Bay, 
355 

Palander,  crosses  Smyth's  Land,  60 

Pallas,  Phillips-WoIIe/s  ship,  150 

Pallesen,  Captain,  signs  coal  testi- 
monial, 359 

Pamir,  Highland  of,  98 

Parliament,  British,  reward  offered 
by,  122 

Parrot,  Arctic,  112 

Parry,  Sir  William  Edward,  67,  123, 
135,  ii,  193 

Pasturage,  abundant,  95 

Pasvik  Elv  (River),  208;  water- 
power  on  the,  216,  218 

Peace  Conference,  settles  status  of 
Spitsbergen,  160 

Peary,  Lieutenant  (Real  Admiral) 
Robert  Edwin,  discovers  Pole,  127, 
143,  ii,  435 

Pedersen,  mate  of  the  I  tuna,  387 

Peirce,  Herbert  H.  D.,  in  re  Naess 
suit,  387,  388;  in  re  claim-jumpers, 
398;  gives  dinner  for  Mr.  Long- 
year,  426;  interviewed,  436;  con- 
tention of,  ii,  8;  proposes  cutting 
territory  claimed,  ii,  10;  impressed 
by  Schroder  claims,  ii,  12;  advises 
use  of  force,  ii,  14;  in  re  wire- 
less station,  ii,  56;  letter  to  Mr. 
Longyear,  ii,  58;  advises  Gibson 
regarding  wireless,  ii,  61 ;  letter  to 
Mr.  Longyear,  ii,  62;  scheduled  to 
leave  Kristtania,  ii,  63;  on  relin- 
quishment of  territory  (1910),  ii, 
250;  friendliness  of,  ii,  253;  in- 
vestigates Norwegian  laws  (1909), 
ii,  259 ;  suggests  cruiser  and  yacht, 
ii,  264;  letter  from  (1910),  ii,  264; 
leaves  Kristiania,  ii,  266 

Pierson  Harbor  (King's  Bay),  mar- 
ble quarries  at,  ii,  226 

Pelee,  Mount,  eruption  of,  166 

Pelham,  Edward,  narration  of,  28; 
calls  Coles  Bay  Coles  Park 
(1630),  169;  cited,  169,  170 
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Penarth,  the  Kwasind  at,  ii,  181 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  263,  ii, 

208 
Pepperton,  the,  loads  with  marble,  ii, 

106 
Perm,  Turner  goes  to,  ii,  419 
Permian  Age,  84 
Permian  System,  90 
Pern,  guano  tax,  431 
Peter,    Tsar    of    Russia,    shown    a 

whale  hunt 
Peter  Benoit,  quotation  on  the,  ii, 

115 
Petermann,  August,  126 
Petermann's     Geographische     Mit- 

theilungen,  cited,   175;  article  in, 

436 
Petersburg,  St    (Petrograd),  Aca- 
demy of,  98 
Petrograd,  politics  in,  ii,  406 
Petroleum,  discovery  of,  161,  ii,  403 
Philadelphia  files  in  Norway,  267 
Phillips- Wollcy,  Give,  describes  the 

Spitsbergen  swindle,   150 
Philp,  James  A.,  letter  to  British 

Foreign  Secretary,  ii,  272 
Phipps,    C.    J.    (Lord    Mulgrave), 

commands  Arctic  expedition,  113, 

121;   discovers   southern  current, 

123;  escape  of,  124 
Phoenicians,  tin-ore  exploiters,  167 
Phoenix,  tender  of  the  Mains,  145; 

Prince  Henry  steersman  of  the,  ii, 

^;  tows  the  Mains, 
Phosphates,  unprofitable  exploitation 

of,  72 
Piano  in  the  Arctic,  a,  ii,  30 
Pike,  Albert,  hunting-lodge  of,  128, 

130;  occupied  by  S.  A.  Andree, 

131 
Pit-props,   Kwasind's   cargo   of,    ii, 

180 
Plancius,  a  modern,  called  for,  126 
Plants,    60;    varieties    of,    94,    96; 

rapidity  of  growth,  95 
Plato,  4 

Plimsoll  marks,  ii,  180  {note) 
Pocket,  in  mine,  ii,  288 
Poincar^,  Mount,  64 
Poison,  in  hunting,  116 
Polar  Bear   hunt,   ii,   85,  87    {see 

Bears) 
Pole  (see  North  Pole) 


Polygon  Formation,  Rutmark,  85, 
96  et  seq, 

Pol3mia,  proposed  name  for  open 
Polar  Sea,  127 

Poole,  Jonas,  at  Bear  Island,  20 ;  dis- 
covers "sea-coales,"  21;  names 
Horn  Sound,  63;  discovers  Ice 
Fjord  (Sound),  169;  mentions 
coal,  172 

Poopy  Bay  (Safe  Harbor),  324 

Pope,  decree  of  the,  ii,  252 

Poppies,  Arctic,  Iceland,  95,  103; 
picked  by  Miss  Helen  Longyear, 
196 

Populus  Arctica,  91 

Porpoises,  gambols  of,  316 

"Post",  the  N.  Y.  Evening,  descrip- 
tion of  a  Spitsbergen  flower  gar- 
den, 103,  104 

(Von)  Post  Glacier,  85,  335,  u,  93 

Post  office,  Green  Harbor,  ii,  252 
(see  Mails) 

Postage  stamps,  souvenirs,   155 

Potpetschnigg,  Professor,  ii,  94 

Power-plant,  weakness  of,  ii,  239,  242 

Power-house,  at  Advent  Bay,  ii, 
19,  31,  104 

Press,  unfriendliness  of  the  Nor- 
wegian, ii,  28,  292  (see  Complaints, 
"Aftenposten,"  Nordlys,  etc.) 

Preston,  England,  Kwasind  reaches, 
ii,  177 

Pribilof  Islands,  seals  at,  56 

Prices,  coal,  359,  ii,  434 

Primo,  Herre  Selmer's  ship,  leased, 
246 

Prince  (George's  Foreland  (see  Fore- 
land) 

Prince  Oscar  Land,  129 

Princesse  Alice,  Prince  of  Monaco's 
yacht,  437;  coal  for,  233;  in 
Troms^  Harbor,  338 

Privatbanken,  Trondhjem,  checks 
on,  265,  ii,  76,  354 

Prohibition  advocated  by  Mr.  Long- 
year,  313 

Prometheus,  teaching  of,  166 

Promuishlenniki,  Russian,  46,  et 
seq. 

Promoters  (see  Thiis;  also  Russians, 
ii,  404) 

Propellor-shaft  of  the  Munroe,  ii, 
130;of  theiVono,  ii,  301 
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Przybyllok,  Professor,  ii,  94,  99 

Pseudo-Polygons,  101  (see  Polygon 
Formation) 

Ptarmigan  (Arctic  grouse),  at  Ad- 
vent Bay,  106;  photographed  by 
Mr.  Longyear,  203 

Pud  (Pood),  defined,  ii,  399 

Punsch,  on  departure  of  the  Mun- 
roe,  284 

Punta  Delgada,  ii,  338 

Purchas,  reports,  14,  20;  "Pilgrims," 
ii,  276 

Pygmies  in  Ireland  and  Africa,  167 

I 
/ 

Quade  Hook,  63;  Isachsen  explor- 
ing, ii,  38 

Quebec,  the  Lenore  at,  ii,  118;  the 
QiMsind  wrecked  near,  ii,  172 

Queenstown,  the  Kwasind  takes  on 
coal  at,  ii,  177;  Turner  safe  at,  ii, 
364,  366 

Quennerstedt,  a,  70 

Raaum,  Knut,  claim  of,  363 
Rabot,  Charles,  account  of  Russian 

enterprise,   49;   on   ownership   of 

Spitsbergen,  159 
Radiator  Company,  American,  ii,  317 
Raebel,  Max,  visits  Spitsbergen,  ii, 

26,  30 
Raft,  towed  to  Longyear  City,  325 
Ragnild,  Marint,  378 
Ragunda,  lake  drainage  at,  83 
Railway     Department,     Norwegian, 

likes  Advent  Bay  coal,  253 
Ranneherg  (new  name  of  the  Mun- 

roe),  lost,  ii,  384 
Records,  incomplete,  ii,  166  {see  also 

Munroe,  Turner) 
Rennich,  marble  expert,  ii,  226 
Recherche  Bay  (Schoonhaven),  tide 

at,  39,  62 ;  named,  70,  92 ;  coal  at, 

175,  183 ;  the  Auguste-Vktoria  at, 

201 
Recherche,  La,  cruise  of,  70,  173 
Red  Bay,  52 
Red  Cliff  Sound,  63 
Red  Hook,  146 
Red   snow,   explanation   of,   87,    ii, 

192 
Register,  ii,  354 
Registration  difficulties,  279,  280,  ii, 

346 


Regnvald  Jarl,  Wellman's  ship,  127; 
wrecked,  129 

Reiknavik,  9 

Reindeer,  19,  22,  47,  55,  116,  204,  208; 

herd  of,  211;   food  of,  290  {see 

Moss) ;  curiosity  of,  309;  failure 

of,  357;  hunted  by  Austrians,  406; 

hunting,  ii,  229,  251 

Reitan,  Frederick,  Hjortfa's  fore- 
man, narration  of,  375,  377;  in- 
terview with  C.  0ien,  ii,  46;  asks 
for  dynamite,  ii,  47;  arrives  from 
Troms0,  ii,  48 

Rendal,  term  explained,  55 ;  369,  400, 
ii,  5,  314 

Rep,  Outger,  circumnavigates  Archi- 
pelago, 57 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  22 

Ricard,  Edgar,  ii,  159 

Richard  With,  Longyear  party  on 
the  (1911),  ii.  91;  Mr.  Longyear 
sails  on  the,  ii,  325 

Riga,  ii,  181 

Rijp,  Captain  J.  C,  at  Delft,  15;  at 
Bear  Island,  16;  reaches  Holland, 
17;  De Veer's  book  about,  18 

Riot  (1913),  ii,  295  {see  Strike) 

Ritscher,  Captain,  telegram  to,  li, 
196 

Roberts,  E.,  describes  coal  of  Re- 
cherche Bay,  173 

Robinson  Crusoe,  28 

Rockefeller  interests,  reported  as 
active  in  Norway,  197 

Roed  (Rjzfci)  Ludvig,  378 

Romanof,  Mikhail,  Tsar  of  Russia, 
24 

Romer,  Dr.  F.,  collects  specimens,  69 
Ronde  Klip  Island,  Norwegians  at, 
54 

Rond0,  the,  ii,  67 ;  delay  of  ii,  82,  84, 
85;  reaches  dodc,  ii,  89 

Root,  Elihu,  letter  to  (1906),  ii,  256 

Rope-tramway  out  of  commission,  ii, 
133;  branch,  ii,  241 

Roras  copper  mines,  226,  227 

Rosenberg  Palace  Museum,  Copen- 
hagen, ii,  92 

Roth,  Hauptmann  J.,  hunting  ex- 
pedition of,  155 

Rotterdam,  22,  256,  258  (see  Mun- 
roe) ;  the  Kwasind  chartered  for. 
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ii,  177 ;  the  Munroe,  chartered  for, 
ii,  181 

Rouen,  the  Kwasind  carries  coal  to» 
H,  370 

Riidiger,  Captain,  describes  tide  off 
West  Spitsbergen,  39 

Riidiger,  Hermann,  account  of 
Schroder-Stranz  expedition,  ii,  191 
et  seq.;  ii,  391 

Rudmose  Brown   (see  Brown) 

Russel,  tests  work  on  Kwasind,  ii, 
178,  179 

Russia  (Russian  Government),  view 
into,  210;  protests  Lcrner's  an- 
nexation of  Bear  Island,  226;  offi- 
cial disclaimer  of  Sovereignty, 
230;  rights  of,  231;  Olaus  Jeld- 
ness's  views  regarding,  223;  sup- 
posed by  John  Hay  to  claim  Spits- 
bergen, 238;  ambition  of,  251; 
moss  in,  290;  ii,  224,  229,  267,  268, 
279,  284,  285.  331,  341,  397,  399, 
403,  404,  405,  412 

Russekjiela  (Salmon  stream),  ii, 
87 

Russian  engineer,  experience  of,  ii, 
412,  414;  hunters,  12 

Russian  delegates,  playing  politics, 
ii,  307;  fish  trade  at  Hammerfest, 
ii,213 

Russian  River,  N^is*s  house  on  the, 
ii,  15 

Russians,  on  Spitsbergen,  46,  47,  48, 
51;  trespassers,  7  (1913).  246. 
247,  ii,  170;  Mr.  Longyear  and 
Turner's  visit  to,  ii,  219,  308,  400, 
430;  as  possible  purchasers,  ii, 
397  (see  Hoemicke) 

Rutmark   (Polygons),  exi^ained,  97 

Ryper,  306,  421,  ii,  30 

Rjzki  Lfiven  (the  Red  Lion),  289,  ii, 
231 

Running,  engineer  of  the  Ituna,  387 

R^st,  coast  steamer,  at  Digermulen, 
205 

Sabine,  Sir  Edward,  makes  pendu- 
lum observations,  67 

Sachsen-Altenburg,  Duke  of,  ii,  191 

Sachsen-Coburg-Gotha,  Prince  Leo- 
pold of,  200 

Sabotage,  ii,  140 


Saeghman,  Gillis  Joosten,  prints 
quaint  book,  29 

Saether,  (3arl,  engaged  as  clerk  at 
Trondhjem,  268;  makes  out  roster, 
288;  crosses  ice  in  Ice  Fjord,  293; 
hard  trip  of,  296;  and  the  horses, 
308;  gathers  eider-eggs,  334; 
rumors  regarding  resignation  345; 
replies  to  Lars  Iversen,  364;  offer 
of,  366;  testimony  of,  4(X);  at 
Trondhjem,  404;  entertains  Mr. 
Longyear  and  party,  423;  secures 
doctor  for  the  camp,  420;  tele- 
gram from,  ii,  23;  translates 
Raebel's  letter,  ii,  26,  30;  to  hold 
Trondhjem  house,  ii,  126;  meets 
drunken  miners,  ii,  139;  pays  off 
striking  miners,  ii,  146;  hires  men, 
ii,  154;  wires  for  a  mechanic,  ii, 
159;  appeals  to  Norwegian  stock- 
holders, ii,  166;  carelessness  of,  ii, 
184 ;  advises  against  force,  ii,  185 ; 
courtesy  of,  ii,  208 ;  subpoenaed,  ii, 
237;  mistake  of,  ii,  261;  goes  to 
rescue  of  the  Munroe,  ii,  299;  at 
Green  Harbor,  ii,  300,  301;  meets 
the  Jemland,  ii,  334;  to  take  over 
Troms^  property,  ii,  353;  and 
staff  house,  354;  buys  the  Lenore, 
ii,  382;  sole  representative  of 
Arctic  Coal  Company  in  Norway, 
ii,  421 ;  on  British  brutality,  ii,  426 ; 
affidavits  in  safe  of,  ii,  421 ;  sells 
the  Munroe,  384;  on  food  condi- 
tions in  Norway  (1917),  ii,  427; 
letter  from,  ii,  428;  activities  of, 
ii,  428,  429;  appeal  to  Mr.  Long- 
year,  ii,  428 

Safe  Harbor  (Behouden  Havn, 
Dickson  Bay),  62,  83;  coal  near, 
184;  mentioned  by  Olsen,  189;  the 
Munroe  at,  296,  301 ;  gravel-banks 
at,  323 ;  old  names  of,  324 ;  hut  at, 
misused,  333;  guano  at,  352;  ap- 
proach to  Longyear  City  by,  396 

St.  John's  Bay  (Foreland  Sound), 
Kwasind  at,  ii,  372 

Saint  Nazaire,  the  Kwasind  carries 
coal  to,  ii,  370 

Salangen,  ii,  430 

Salmon,  120,  ii,  87 

Salutation,  the.  Captain  Mason's 
ship,  26,  27 
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Salvator  in  Troms^  Harbor,  338 

Samoilovich  (Samojlovitsch),  Ru- 
dolf, ii,  219,  222,  228 

Sampson,  the,  Leigh  Smith's  yacht, 
69 

Sandefjord,  53,  261,  393 

Sandnaes  (Sandnaes),  206 

Sangerkampen  at  Kristiania,  ii,  319 

Sarajevo,  crime  of,  ii,  319 

Sardam  (Saandam,  Van  Keulen) 
Bay,  62 

Sardinia,  ii,  72,  93 

Sassen,  Hjorth's  witness,  370 

Sassen  (Sassele)  Bay,  expedition  to, 
54,  62,  161,  182,  202;  Mr.  Long- 
year  at,  202 ;  Munroe  locates  coal- 
tract  at,  237;  reindeer  slaughter 
at,  250;  claim-stakes  at,  331,  332; 
minerals  at,  353;  questionable 
value  of  coal  at,  ii,  10;  Bruce's 
block-house  at,  ii,  94;  proposed 
relinquishment  of,  248;  Russians 
bound  for,  ii,  229,  ii,  284;  Ger- 
mans' trip  to,  ii,  331;  land  at,  ii, 
422 

Sassendal  route,  ii,  328 

Sassnitz,  ii,  209 

Saurians  at  Saurian  Hook,  Whale 
Point  and  Cape  Lee,  81  {see 
Liaards,  Coprolites) 

Saw-mill,  projected  purchase  of,  349 

Saxtorph-Mikkelsen,  the  Pseudo- 
Bryan,  concert  of,  ii,  230;  chat 
with,  ii,  231 

Schandrin,  Dr.  F.,  collects  speci- 
mens, 69 

Schedeman,  Alberg  G.,  appointed 
successor  to  Swenson,  ii,  277;  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Longyear  (July 
6,  1914),  ii,  336;  Turner's  petition 
to,  ii,  354,  357;  report  (re  the 
Munroe),  asked  from,  ii,  36;  362; 
cable  message  to,  ii,  363 

Schell,  A.,  letter  from  (with  J. 
Schoning),  232 

Schimper,  on  Polygon  formations, 
98 

Schnabel,  Otto,  sails  for  Advent 
Bay,  355 

Schoning,  J.,  letter  from  (with  A. 
Scheel),  232 


Schoonhaven  (Recherche)  Bay,  up- 
heaval at,  92;  coal  at,  173  (see 
Recherche  Bay) 

Schroeder,  Andreas,  visits  Spits- 
bergen, 187,  189;  takes  over  Neil- 
sen  claims,  372;  appeals  to  Nor- 
wegian Giovcmment,  373,  374; 
house  of,  380;  poor  methods  of,  ii, 
10  (note) ;  in  collusion  with 
Hjorth,  ii,  12;  expected  at  Green 
Harbor,  ii,  46 ;  a  cat's  paw,  ii,  49 ; 
at  Troms^,  ii,  51;  demand  of,  ii, 
162;  letter  to  Norwegian  Foreign 
Department,  ii,  162,  163;  proposed 
relinquishment  of  land  to,  ii,  269 

Schroeder-Stranz,  Hans,  expedition 
of,  191,  199,  227 

Schulerud,  Dr.  P.  L.  A.,  makes 
analysis  of  Advent  Bay  coal,  220 

Schwab,  Gharles  M.,  reported  con- 
ference on  mine-purchase,  229 

Scientific  expeditions,  the  first,  66; 
Ckrman,  69;  Swedish,  70;  Swed- 
ish and  German,  172,  173;  favors 
to  Swedish,  394,  398;  Norwegian 
(of  1909),  394,  ii,  20;  at  Green 
Harbor,  ii,  90;  (xerman,  ii,  191; 
Swedish,  ii,  193 

Scotland,  wireless  stations  in,  ii,  57; 
suggestion  of  secretary  of  Lloyd's, 
ii,  57 

Scoresby,  Captain  William,  glissade 
of,  45;  at  Jan  Meyen  Land,  65; 
book  of,  67;  mentions  marble,  72; 
plants,  94,  95;  on  Polygon  forma- 
tion, 97;  on  birds,  114;  disbelieves 
in  open  Polar  Sea,  123,  127;  de- 
scribes Spitsbergen  scenery,  149; 
observations  on  temperature,  156; 
mentions  coal,  172 ;  cited  by  Blom- 
strand,  179 

Scottish-Spitsbergen  Syndicate, 
Prince  of  Monaco  member  of, 
253;  land  staked  by  Hjorth,  400; 
Dr.  Bruce's  claim,  ii,  171;  takes 
over  proposed  cooperation  of,  ii, 
258;  suspects  Norwegian  ambition, 
ii,  27^;  represented  at  Kristiania 
(1914),  ii,  305;  Lord  Morton's  in- 
terest in,  ii,  388 

Scranton  Correspondence  Schools,  ii, 
17 
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Scribner's,  Charles,  Sons,  publishes 

"Box  Furniture,"  284 
Scurvy,  deaths  from,  17,  29,  49,  52; 

superstitions  regarding,  49 
Sea-coals,  discovery  of,  20,  43,  74; 

traffic  in,  168 ;  mentioned  by  James 

Poole  (1610),  172 
Sea  Control,  Norwegian,  ii,  129,  131 

(see  Marititn) 
"Sea   horses"    (Sjzfhester,    fulmars), 

421 
Seal  hunt,  413 
Seals   (Klapmyd).  52,  54,  119,  292, 

296,  303,  308,  337,  410,  411,  413,  ii, 

30,  81,  251 
Seam  No.  2,  ii,  151,  152 
Seefischerei-Verein,  Deutsche,  ii,  392 
Seegerszoon,  Jacob  van  der  Brugge, 

diary  of,  29 
Seegert,   Dr.,   as  mountain-climber, 

109 
Seelheim,  Dr.  Heinrich,  sledge  jour- 
ney of,  ii,  93 
Seismograph,  at  Ebeltoft  Haven,  ii, 

227 
Selby,  Abbey  at,  403 
Selmar,  Albert,  usefulness  of,  349 
Selmer,  Mr.,  steamship  (Primo)  of, 

246 
Senta,  the,  3racht  of  Sachsen-Alten- 

burg,  39,  ii,  191 
Serbia,  ii,  336 

Serpents,  Wellman's,  137,  143;  de- 
scribed, 327 
Seven   Glaciers,   picturesqueness   of 

the,  155,  195;  discribed,  326 
Seven  Islands,  125,  129,  ii,  193 
Seven  sailors,  log  of,  29,  30,  31,  66; 

mentions  coal,  172 
Seven  Sisters  Mountains,  289 
Shaw,  Bernard,  "Fanny's  First  Play" 

produced  anonymously,  ii,  93 
Shakespeare,    inspired    by    Hakluyt 

and    Purchases   reports,    14;    Ball 

(London,  1911),  ii,  72 
Shackelton,  Sir  Ernest,  reported  as 

having  seized  German  possessions 

at  Cross  Bay,  159 
Shantung,  Chinese  of,  ii,  289 
Shark,  abundance  of,  120;  at  Sassen 

Bay,  332 ;  fishing,  method  of,  ii,  81 
Sheffield,  Munroe  at,  243;  wages  at, 

ii,  206 


Sheffield  Company  offers  its  mine,  ii, 

3;  wages  at,  ii,  208 
Shdffield  University,  ii,  273 
Shipping  "boom"   (1912),  ii,   115 
Short-wall  system,  ii,  141 
Shotwell,  Mrs.,  visits  Advent  Bay, 

342 
Siam,  King  of,  at  Troms^,  339 
Siberia,  9,  47,  97,  129,  ii,  82,  203 
Simplex  engine,  ii,  327 
Simon,  Dr.,  German  representative  at 

Spitsbergen    Conference,    ii,    305, 

306;  announces  crime  of  Sarajevo, 

ii,  319;  suggestion  to,  ii,  324 
Simonson,  Bull,  ii,  317 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  Inlet,  63 
Sj)2(fartskontor  (Norsk),  ii,  130,  131 
Skar  Valley  (Skardal),  382 
Ski  (plural  English  skis,  Norwegian 

ski  or  skier),  280,  293,  299,  303, 

396 
Skiferdal  (Slate  Valley),  382 
Skreelinger,  inhabiting  (jreenland,  13 
Skua-gulls,  107 
Slate  Valley   (Skiferdal),  382 
Smeerenbuiig    (Blubbertown),    size 

of,  25,  tragedies  at,  26  abandoned, 

32,  33,  31 ;  revived  by  newspapers, 

136;  in  decay,  170;  visited  by  Mr. 

Longyear  and  par^,  330 
Smeerenburg  Sound,  63 
Smith  and  Bell  offer  land  to  Anker, 

ii,  163 
Smith,  Benjamin  Leigh,  services  in 

exploration,  68,  69 
Smith,  Captain,  at  Green  Harbor  and 

King's  Bay,  ii,  50,  51 
Smith,   W.   F.  Bentinck   (see  Ben- 

tinck'Smith) 
Smithsonian    Institute,    Spitsbergen 

fossils  at,  104 
Smyths's  Land  (North-East  Land), 

continental  ioe  on,  60 
Sneland  damaged  by  ice,  ii,  374 
Snipe,  ii,  86 
Socialists,  Turner  on,  ii,  202,  ii,  229, 

245,  252 
Polar    Eclipse    Expedition,    Baden 

Powell's,  330 
Solberg  mines,  Advent  Bay,  221 
Solen,  Mr.,  entertains  Messrs.  Long- 
year  and  Gilson,  277 
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Solovetsky    Monastery,    patron    of 

huntsmen,  48 
Sophia  Island,  431 
Southampton,  scarcity  of  launches  at, 

ii,  118,  ii,  232 
South  Cape,  i ;  animals  at,  51 ;  Nor- 
wegians at,  54,  151;  mountains 
near,  292,  409;  fog  at  (1911),  ii, 
85;  heavy  swells  off,  ii,  87;  ice 
around  (1915),  ii,  373 
South  Haven  (Bear  Island),  Lemer 

at.  ii,  392,  393 
Sovereignty,  proposed  seat  of,  ii,  267 
Specimens,  difficulties  with,  215 
Sphaerella  (red  snow,  alga),  ii,  192 
Spitsbergen,  situation,  i;  size,  ii; 
geological  changes,  5 ;  discovery  by 
Eric  the  Red,  10;  mentioned  in 
Landnimabok,  11;  known  as 
Grumant,  12;  meaning  of  name,  15 ; 
192;  rediscovered  by  Barentszoon, 
14;  claimed  by  Holland,  16;  re- 
discovered by  Hudson,  18;  sea- 
coals  found  on,  21 ;  Muscovy 
Company  and,  22  et  seq.;  petty 
war  over,  23;  claimed  by  Danes, 
24;  overwintering  on  (see  Over- 
winterers) ;  annexation  by  Eng- 
land, 25;  Sir  Martin  Conway  on 
{see  Conway)  ;  Dr.  Marten's  ac- 
count of,  32;  Dr.  Miethe's  account 
of,  {see  Miethe)  ;  graves  on,  37 
{see  Graves) ;  Dutch  memorial  on, 
38;  tides  on  {see  Tides)  ;  whalers 
and,  40;  explorations,  43;  Scores- 
by's  description  of,  45  {see 
Scoreshy)  Russians  on,  46,  48  {sec 
Russia) ;  superstitions  regarding, 
49;  Norwegian  trappers,  51;  rein- 
deer on,  55  {see  Reindeer)  ;  fjords 
of,  59;  geography  of,  62  et  seq.; 
mountains  of,  64;  island  system, 
66;  Lamont  on,  6iB;  scientific  ex- 
peditions {see  Scientific)  ;  bibliog- 
raphy of,  71;  diabase  on,  78,  81; 
scientific  pilgrimage  to  (1910), 
82  et  seq.;  geologic  summary  of, 
83,  84,  94;  passim;  present-day 
flora  of,  94  et  seq.;  bird  life  on, 
105  et  seq.;  Polar  bears,  117  {see 
Bears);  fish,  119;  Polar  expedi- 
tions, 119  et  seq. ;  Wellman  at,  127, 
139 ;  Andr6e,  131  ^/  seq. ;  "a  work- 


ing laboratory,"  148;  as  a  summer 
resort,  154;  contrasts  in,  58,  149; 
ownership  of,  157,  158,  159;  min- 
ing population  (1918),  160;  first 
circumnavigated,  160;  wealth  of, 
161;  crossed  by  walrus  hunters 
(circa  1869),  172;  explorations  of, 
172;  difficulties  of  mining  coal  on, 
181 ;  early  claims,  186;  Mr.  Long- 
year's  visits  to  {see  Longyear) ; 
postage  stamps,  193;  coal  on,  221 
{see  Coal)  ;  reported  as  claimed  by 
Russia,  238;  Jeldness's  enthusiasm 
for,  239;  use  of  force  at,  245  {see 
Force) ;  communication  with 
(1906),  246;  liquor  at,  310,  ii,  106 
{see  Liquor,  Drunkenness) ;  old 
boileries  at,  323;  scenery,  337,  ii, 
33 ;  lawlessness,  386,  389  {see  Van- 
dalism) ;  coal  beds,  416 ;  as  a  field 
for  speculation,  437;  depth  of  coal 
on,  ii,  10;  Schroder's  Company,  ii, 
13,  53  {see  Schroder,  Trespass- 
ers) ;  salmon,  ii,  87  {see  Salmon)  ; 
as  tourist  resort,  ii,  93;  coming 
into  the  lime-light,  ii,  106;  legends 
of,  ii,  113;  labor  difficulties  {see 
Labor)  ;  "football  of  nations,"  ii, 
171;  obstacles  in,  ii,  195;  monoto- 
nous life  on,  ii,  246;  status  of,  ii, 
260  (see  No-man's  Land)  ;  govern- 
ment for,  ii,  266;  characterized,  ii, 
275;  Lansing's  plea  for,  ii,  277; 
{see  Conference)  ;  annexation  of, 
ii,  340;  coal  on,  ii,  395,  398  {see 
Coal)  ;  geologists  on,  ii,  397 ;  for 
Russia,  ii,  390;  for  Norway,  ii, 
414,  415;  becomes  Norwegian,  ii, 
433 

Spitsbergen  Coal  and  Trading  Com- 
pany, possibilities  of  interference 
by,  245;  bungling  of,  247  {see 
English  Company) 
Spokesman's  Review,"  Jeldness's 
interview  in,  237 

Sporting    and     Dramatic    News," 
London,  ii,  119 

Stadling,  Jonas,  describes  Andree's 
balloon  fiasco,  131 

Staff-house,  Longyear  City,  269,  ii, 
214;  at  Tromsjif,  ii,  127,  326;  titte 
to  {Tromsfi),  ii,  353;  sale  of,  ii, 
354 
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Star,  the,  at  Safe  Harbor,  305;  off 
Prince  Charles's  Foreland,  326 

"Star,"  the  Washington,  article  from 
(1913),  ii,  275 

Starashchin  (Staratchin),  Russian 
overwinterer,  SO 

Starashchin,  Cape  (Russian  River 
Point),  82;  profile  of,  91;  fossil 
trees  at,  91;  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Miethe,  151;  chemical 
analysis  of  shale  at,  174;  rock 
formation,  332,  ii,  87 

State  Department,  Washington,  ii, 
120;  service  of,  ii,  254;  reply  of, 
ii,  264 ;  plans  of,  ii,  271 ;  opinion  of, 
ii,  381  (see  also  Washington,  N. 
WUson) 

States  General  of  Holland,  22 

Stavanger,  ancient  church  at,  403,  ii, 
73;  canning  company  from,  ii, 
165,  ii,  407 

Staxrud,  Arve,  surveys  south  side  of 
Ice  Fjord,  ii,  38;  claims  coal  lands, 
ii,  38;  mapping  party  of,  ii,  164; 
ii,  392,  427 

Steam  crane,  collapse  of  the,  ii,  144 
(see  Crane) 

Steel  Corporation,  United  States, 
falsely  reported  investment  of, 
229 

Stella  Polare,  ship  of  the  Duke  of 
the  Abruzzi,  135 

Stenersen  (Islods),  378 

Stenkjaer  (Stenkjxr),  visit  to,  424, 
425 

Sterling,  the  rechristened  Herzog 
Ernst,  ii,  191 ;  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Munroe,  ii,  299 

Sterneck  and  Ehrenstein,  Max  Frei- 
herr,  reviews  Count  Wiltschek's 
services,  69 

Steward,  the,  trick  of,  ii,  295 

Stiftamtmand  of  TromsfiJ,  ii,  130 

Stockholders,  Norwegian,  of  Arctic 
Coal  Company,  ii,  53,  114;  appeal 
to,  ii,  166 ;  petition  of,  ii,  265 ;  cir- 
cular letter  to,  ii,  422 

Stockholm,  Geologic  Congress  at,  82 

Stock  pile  at  Longyear  City,  frozen, 
355,  358;  new  position  of,  ii,  240, 
ii,  411,  421;  sale  of,  ii,  425 

Stone,  Fred,  studies  Lapp  method  of 
rope  throwing,  ii,  78 


Stor  Fjord  (Wybe  Jans  Water), 
409,  414,  ii,  28,  86 

Store  Norske  Spitsbergen  Kul- 
kompagni  Aktieselshab  (Store 
Company)  formed,  ii,  421;  buys 
Anker  &  Hjorth  claims,  ii,  422; 
profits,  ii,  430;  report  of,  ii,  431 

Storthing  (Norwegian  Parliament), 
slowness  of  the,  ii,  54;  jealousy  of 
the,  ii,  64;  controlled  by  Labor 
Party,  ii,  252 

Stralsund,  ii,  209 

Street,  Canadian  guest  of  Arctic 
Coal  Company,  315;  with  Mr. 
Longyear  discovers  waterfall,  324; 
visits  Wellman  Camp,  13-26;  at 
Cape  Boheman,  333;  homeward 
bound,  338 

Strikes,  ii,  69,  70,  71,  93,  141-146, 
162,  246,  428 

Strindberg,  N.,  Andr6e's  companion, 
131 

Str0m,  passage  of  the,  212 

Submarine  base,  value  of  Spitsber- 
gen as  a,  158  • 

Sugar,  use  of,  in  Norway,  270 

Sullivan  Machinery  Company,  ii,  333 

"Sun,"  the  New  York,  article  on 
Spitsbergen  (Oct.  21,  1905),  241 

Sunday,  Norwegian,  ii,  84 

Superintendent,  winter,  qualification 
for,  ii,  200 

Superior,  Lake,  210 

Surveys,  ii,  152 

Suydendam  sails  for  New  York  with 
Munroe's  body,  259 

Svalbard,  9.  10;  meaning  of,  11; 
Spitsbergen  so  called,  13,  28 

Svalbard  Kulgruber,  ii,  427 

Svalheim,  showed  over  Arctic  Coal 
Company  property,  ii,  415;  report 
of,  ii,  416 

Svenskund,  the,  Swedish  gunboat, 
131 

Svetlandia  at  Bear  Island,  ii,  393 

Svolvaer  (Svolvaer),  capital  of  the 
Lofoten  Islands,  206;  Mr.  Long- 
year  at  (1913),  ii,  211,  341 

Swansea,  crew  of  Kwasind  dis- 
charged, ii,  180 

Sweden,  scientists  of,  70 ;  expeditions 
from  172,  193;  reported  as  refus- 
ing the  sale  of  iron  mines,  229, 
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230;  Polar  expeditions,  192,  193; 
extradition  laws,  ii,  70;  scientific 
expedition,  ii,  193;  haying  in 
(1913),  ii,  210 

Swedenborg,  confused  with  Spits- 
bergen, ii,  387 

Swedes  as  miners,  295;  as  possible 
purchasers,  ii,  387,  393,  396;  com- 
panies, ii,  428;  negotiations  with, 
ii,  419 

Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences,  Na- 
thorst's  report  to,  183 

Swenson,  Laurits  Selmer,  at  Kris- 
tiania,  ii,  75,  91;  Turner  consults, 
ii,  129;  State  Department's  instruc- 
tions to,  ii,  131 ;  on  arbitration,  ii, 
167;  arrival  of,  ii,  266;  Mr.  Long- 
year's  interview  with  (1913),  ii, 
210;  interview  with,  ii,  232;  tele- 
gram to  State  Department,  ii,  270 

Switzerland,  90,  91 

Syd-Varanger  (Lapland),  iron-belt 
visited  by  Munroe  and  Jeldness, 
199;  claims  at,  216,  217 

S^est  (sea  horse,  fulmar-gulls), 
112,  291 

Taft,  Howard  M.,  promises  protec- 
tion of  Arctic  Coal  Company,  432 

Tannhauser  March,  ii,  95 

Tariff  on  wireless  communications, 
ii,  60 

Tasso,  the,  steamer,  403 

Taxes,  question  of,  ii,  124,  127,  128, 
237,  255 

Taxodia,  90 

Taxodian  strata,  82 

Tegetthof,  Clape,  132 

Tcister  ("Tess,"  Test),  shot  by  Gfl- 
son,  320;  ii,  89 

Teistef  jeldet,  the  Teist  Mountain,  381 

Teistenfjeld  Company,  ii,  407 

Telefunken  Company  (German),  ii, 
66,  136 

Telegrafstyrils^,  Turner's  plea  to, 
ii,  355 

Telegraph  (see  Wireless) 

Telephone  system  installed,  ii,  40; 
Norwegian,  ii,  122 

Temperature,  65,  68;  of  upper  air, 
147;  in  1809,  154,  155,  356;  ii,  29; 
mine,  ii,  103,  188 

Temple  Bay,  fossils  at,  90 


Temple  Mountain,  64,  332 

TencriflFe,  4 

Tent  van  Middelburgh,  De,  29 

Terns,  nest  of,  422 

Terra  Nullius,  158,  ii,  273  (see  No 
Man's  Land) 

Tertiary  Age,  93,  formation,  82,  84, 
151,  175,  182,  ii,  96,  102 

Test  (see  Tcister) 

Test-pits,  ii,  152 

Thames,  19,  28 

Thiis,  Erling  Einar  Angell,  claims 
land  at  Green  Harbor,  372;  repre- 
sents Anker,  378;  characterized,  ii, 
397;  endeavors  of,  ii,  378;  causes 
small  panic,  ii,  399;  letter  from, 
ii,  403;  and  Russian  promoter,  ii, 
404;  on  Anker's  scheme,  ii,  407; 
shrewdness  of,  ii,  414;  calls  on 
Kjelland-Torkildsen,  ii,  416 ;  optim- 
ism of,  ii,  418;  commission  to,  ii, 
423 

Thijsz,  Adriaen,  death  of,  31 

Thing,  Norwegian  Parliaments,  425 
(see  Storthing) 

Thompson,  Captain  of  the  Pepperton, 
ii,   106 

Thordsen,  Cape,  phosphates  at,  72, 
102;  camp  at,  386,  389,  ii,  100 

Thome,  Robert,  suggests  North- 
west Passage  to  India,  13 

Thorwaldsen,  Bertil,  disappointing 
sculpture  of,  ii,  92 

Thousand  Islands  (Tusendffer),  414, 
ii,85 

Three  Crowns  (Mt  Misery),  15 

Threnen  Islands  ("buckles  on  a 
belt").  200 

Thue,  Klaus,  enterprise  of,  50;  trade 
in  fossils,  ii,  99  (and  note),  100; 
as  claimant,  ii,  108 

Thule,  Ultima  (Thile),  8,  9,  112 

Thunderstorms,  absence  of,  156 

Thymen  Strait,  float-coal  at,  175 

"Tidens  Tegn"  (Sign  of  the  Times), 
on  Kjelland-Torkildsen's  death,  ii, 
432 

Tides,  39,  301 

"Tidskrift  Nordlig."  cited,  100 

Timber  (Lumber),  246,  247,  258; 
measurement  of,  266,  267,  269; 
cost  of,  269,  274,  275;  unloading 
of  at  Safe  Harbor,  301 ;  unloaded, 
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319;  made  into  raft,  522;  towed  to 
Advent  Bay,  325 ;  346,  349 

Tientsin,  Qiinese  labor  contracts  at, 
ii,  289 

Time-charters,  ii,  67  (see  also  Con^ 
tracts) 

"Times,"  the  London,  on  natural  re- 
sources of  Spitsbergen,  161;  arti- 
cle from  (1911),  ii,  106 

Tin,  in  Cornwall,  167 

Tipple,  at  mine,  ii,  215 

Titanic  acid,  197 

Titles  to  company  property,  244,  425, 
ii,  360,  381,  389 

Titova  Zub&  (Russian  name  for  Stor 
Fjord),  409 

Tobiesen,  Captain,  weather  observa- 
tions of,  154,  155 

Tomter,  meaning  of,  ii,  318 

Tongshan,  mines  of,  ii,  289 

Tonsberg,  242  {see  T^sberg) 

Torell,  Dr.,  expedition  of,  59,  60; 
tries  to  reach  North  Pole,  127 

Torghatten  (Torge's  Hat),  tunnel 
at,  289;  ii,  325 

Tourist  Hotel,  53,  54;  at  Advent 
Point,  155;  material  for,  186,  192; 
not  included  in  sale,  232;  incon- 
veniences of,  308 ;  broken  into,  351 ; 
acquired  by  Arctic  Coal  Company, 
242,  ii,  93;  claimed,  ii,  166 

Tourist  steamers  (1906),  235 

Trails  constructed,  ii,  152,  217 

Tram-rope  breaks  down,  ii,  136 

Tramway  (Bleichert),  installation 
of  252;  aerial,  258,  275;  on  dock, 
307,  357 

Translations,  official,  ii,  418 

Transportation,  question  of,  354,  ii, 
111 

Trans-Siberian  Railway,  ii,  289 

Traveling  expenses,  158 

Trees  on  Spitsbergen,  90  (see  Ash, 
Ginkgo,  Willow) 

Trent,  the,  Phipps's  ship,  122 

Trespassers  (Claim-  jumpers,  Squat- 
ters), 244;  Whaling  Company, 
362;  Iversen,  364;  Hoel,  366;  at 
Green  Harbor,  373.  375,  377,  381 ; 
dealt  with  in  Gibson's  report 
(1910),  ii,  44  et  seq.  (see  also 
Turner)  ;  Russian,  ii,  170,  220,  221, 
224,  246,  253,  397;  yielding  to,  ii, 


271;  boldness  of  ii,  283,  284;  im- 
pudent letter  from  ii,  420,  421  (see 
Anker,  Claims,  Holmsen,  Hjorth, 
Kulkompani  Isfjord,  Meyer,  Niel- 
sen, Green  Harbor,  Sassen  Bay, 
Boheman) 

Treuenberg  Bay,  depth  of,  39,  67, 
123;  Lemer  at,  ii,  392 

Triassic  Age,  81,  83,  102 

Tromsf^,  hunters'  traffic  at,  52 ;  Well- 
man  outfits  at,  288;  ball  at,  289; 
the  Munroe  at,  309;  provisions  se- 
cured at,  311;  gay  with  yachts, 
338;  entertains  Royalty,  339;  sug- 
gested as  base,  349;  distance  from 
Ice  Fjord,  369;  sailors  from,  378; 
Longyear  party  at  (July  26,  1909), 
404 ;  consultation  at,  ii,  15 ;  Isach- 
sen  at,  ii,  21;  Gibson  at  ii,  28; 
proposed  coal  yards  at,  ii,  44 ;  pro- 
posed wireless  station  at,  ii,  54,  56, 
59 ;  strikers  brought  to,  ii,  70 ;  new 
headquarters  at,  ii,  76 ;  Fred  Stone 
teaches  Lapps  at,  ii,  78;  bath- 
house at,  ii,  90,  91 ;  coal  yards  at, 
ii,  116, 123 ;  Chief  of  Police,  ii,  121 ; 
taxe^,  ii,  124 ;  bad  accommodations, 
ii,  126;  city  water,  ii,  127;  staff 
coming  to,  ii,  131 ;  drunken  miners 
returned  to,  ii,  139;  trouble  at,  ii, 
146;  the  Kwastnd  at,  ii,  181; 
tricky  postmaster,  ii,  184 ;  Dalburg 
arrives  at,  ii,  207 ;  new  Staff-house 
at,  ii,  211;  delays,  ii,  242;  invaded 
by  police,  ii,  280;  post  office,  ii, 
282;  courts,  ii,  297;  302;  Mr. 
Longyear  at,  ii,  326;  flourishing, 
ii,  3Z7;  region  of,  ii,  327;  Jem- 
land  at,  ii,  334 ;  Turner  at,  ii,  340 ; 
the  Kul  sent  to,  ii,  341;  Staff- 
house  at,  ii,  353;  bank,  ii,  354; 
courts,  ii,  368,  colliers  at,  ii,  378; 
delays  at,  ii,  377;  coal  office  at,  ii, 
380 ;  office  force  disbanded,  ii,  382 ; 
Turner's  letter  from  (1914),  ii, 
396;  Swedish  vessels  detained  at, 
ii,  428;  hard  times  at  (1917),  ii, 
430  (see  Lapps,  290  et  al) 

Trondhjem,  Alexander,  dog-team  of, 
132 

Trondhjem,  Longyear  party  misses 
train  at,  215 ;  sales  of  coal  at,  233, 
234,  236,  237,  239,  246;  Munroe 
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kases  office  at,  245 ;  Mr.  Longyear 
at  (April  2,  1907),  262,  266;  whist 
party  at,  277;  loading  at,  279; 
name  substitutc^l  for  Boston  on  the 
Munroe,  283;  scarcity  of  necessi- 
ties at,  315;  timber-hooks,  322; 
Royalty  at,  340;  timbers  detained 
at  345;  cost  of  lightering  coal  at, 
359;  building  cars  at,  385;  syndi- 
cate, 390;  State  Railway  at,  396; 
Longyear  party  at  (1909),  404; 
antiquities  of,  423;  arsenal,  424; 
Gibson  at  (Jan.,  1910),  ii,  4;  the 
Munroe  sails  from  (June  13, 
1910),  ii,  26;  the  4th  of  July  at 
(1911),  ii,  76;  coal-yards  at,  ii, 
117 ;  proposed  dock  at,  125 ;  anchor 
chain  at,  ii,  130;  Schroder  stakes 
carried  to,  ii,  162 ;  the  Kwasind  at, 
ii,  181 ;  Mr.  Longyear  at,  ii,  210, 
230 ;  lawyer  from,  ii,  238 ;  court  at, 
ii,  300;  prosperity  of  (1914),  ii, 
325;  the  Jemland  sent  to,  ii,  341 
Trondhjem-Spitsbergen  Kulkom- 
pagniet,  occupies  Advent  Bay 
region,  187,  188;  claim  records  of, 
189;  offers  to  sell,  220;  pamphlet 
of,  220  et  seq,;  gives  option,  224, 
225,  230,  232,  236,  241;  receives 
$13,500  in  stock,  242 ;  refuses  to  be 
held  responsible  for  claim- jumpers, 
244,  245 ;  vessel  of.  234 
"Trottings  of  a  Tenderfoot,"  150 
Trygvason,  Haakon,  church  of,  404 
Tschermak  Mt,  geology  of,  80 
Tschudi,    Anton,   announcement   of, 

373 
Tufts    College,    Spitsbergen    fossils 
at,  104 

Tunnels  on  Bergen-Kristiania  Rail- 
road, ii,  74,  85,  86  (see  Torghatten) 

Tur fjord,  Hans,  at  Advent  Point,  53 

Turner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  in  Lon- 
don (1911),  ii,  72 

Turner,  Scott  in  London  (1911),  ii, 
72;  on  the  Kong  Harold,  ii,  77; 
outfit,  ii,  79;  starts  on  hunting 
trip,  ii,  84 ;  hunts  seals,  ii,  85 ;  kills 
Eider-duck,  ii,  88,  89 ;  goes  to  Lon- 
don, ii,  92;  becomes  manager,  ii, 
112;  seeks  ships,  ii,  115;  objects 
to  the  Turret  Bell,  ii,  116;  char- 


ters English  collier  (1912),  ii,  118; 
and  the  Norwegian  mails,  ii,  119; 
letter,  ii,  120;  and  sick  hunters,  ii^ 
121;   telegraphs  to  Mangham,  ii, 
122;  proposes  branch  company,  ii, 
123;  plan  for  house,  ii,  126;  and 
taxes,  ii,  128;  and  the  Munroe,  ii, 
129,    132;    reaches    Advent    Bay 
(May  29,  1912),  ii,  133;  energy  of, 
ii,  134,  135;  installs  radio-outfit,  ii, 
136;  and  the  authorities  in  Kris- 
tiania,  ii,   139;  at  Trondhjem,   ii, 
141;    report   regarding   strike,   ii, 
143;    praises    McCjavin    and    the 
American  StaflF,  ii,  145;  annual  re- 
port, ii,  147;  builds  trails,  ii,  152; 
criticizes    Mangham,    ii,    153;    on 
Norwegian  labor,  ii,  155 ;  proposes 
English  miners,  ii,  155;  on  camp 
doctor,  ii,   156;  on  minei's'  food, 
ii,   158;  encouraged,  ii,   159;  de- 
er ibes  escape  of  the  Munroe,  ii, 
160,   161;  at  Coles  Bay,   ii,   164; 
threatens  injunction,  ii,  165;  esti- 
mates claims,  ii,  167 ;  annual  report 
(1912),  ii,  168;  announces  Russian 
trespasses,    ii,     170;     meets     the 
Kwasind  at  Preston,  ii,  177 ;  docks 
her,  ii,  178;  surprise  of,  ii,  179; 
has  troubles  with  the  Munroe,  ii, 
181,  182;  with  the  mails,  ii,  182, 
183 ;  letter  from,  ii,  184 ;  and  Eng- 
lish employees,  ii,  186 ;  and  Conant, 
ii,   190,   191;   letter  to   Schrodcr- 
Stranz,  ii,  197;  vexation  of,  ii,  199; 
on  qualifications  for  winter  super- 
intendent, ii,  200,  201 ;  on  Dalburg, 
ii,  201,  202;  on  labor,  ii,  203;  as  a 
coal  Jeremiah,  ii,  204,  205;   Sae- 
ther's  opinion  of,  ii,  206;  accom- 
panies Mr.  Longyear  in  trip,  ii,  219, 
227;  signs  protest  to  the  Grumant 
Company,  ii,  228;  letter  from,  ii, 
233;    instructions   to   Dalburg,   ii, 
234;  letter  regarding  miners'  law- 
suits, ii,  235 ;  on  food  investigation, 
ii,  237;  returns  to  United  States, 
ii,  239;  annual  report,  239  et  seq.; 
on   the  Munroe,  ii,  271 ;   on   the 
Russian    trespassers,    ii,    247;    on 
Green  Harbor  coal,  ii,  248 ;  reports 
political  crisis  in  Norway,  ii,  269; 
and  Swenson,  ii,  270;  on  registra- 
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tion,  ii,  280;  on  miners'  lawsuits, 
ii,  281;  and  mail  scheme,  ii,  282; 
expected  at  Washington,  ii,  283; 
and  the  camp  doctors,  ii,  293;  on 
discipline  ii,  295;  and  the  ice- 
bound Munroe,  ii,  295,  302;  tele- 
gram from,  ii,  327;  accompanies 
Mr.  Longyear  (July,  1914),  ii,  329, 
330;  loses  and  finds  watch,  ii,  330, 
333;  and  Von  Gagem's  Germans 
ii,  331 ;  at  Tromsf^,  ii,  340 ;  reports 
from,  ii,  341 ;  orders  coal  to  be  re- 
fused to  any  nation,  ii,  341;  and 
the  Kwasind,  ii,  341  et  seq,;  letters 
from,  347,  348;  makes  winter  ar- 
rangements, ii,  349;  on  Norwegian 
hostility,  ii,  351,  353 ;  and  the  com- 
pany's moneys,  ii,  254;  plans  re- 
garding code-messages,  ii,  355, 
357;  sails  for  London,  ii,  357;  for 
America,  ii,  358;  at  Washington, 
ii,  360;  opinion  of  Norwegian  jus- 
tice, ii,  363;  returns  on  the  Lust- 
tania,  ii,  364;  accounts  of  loss  of 
ship,  ii,  364,  366;  injuries,  ii,  367; 
escapes  bombs,  ii,  371 ;  letter  from, 
ii,  371,  372,  375 ;  discovers  a  source 
of  libels,  ii,  375;  solicitude  of,  ii, 
377 ;  choice  of  mail-routes,  ii,  378 ; 
and  Green  Harbor  coal,  ii,  379; 
engages  coal  office  in  Tromsfi,  ii, 
380;  last  trip,  ii,  381;  sells  the 
Kwasind,  ii,  385;  views,  ii,  386; 
letter  from  re  sale,  ii,  39i6;  favors 
Russian  negotiations,  ii,  400 ;  meets 
Anker  in  London,  ii,  405;  goes  to 
Petrograd,  ii,  406;  opinion  of 
Kjelland-Torkildsen,  ii,  408;  out 
of  patience,  ii,  409 ;  describes  bank 
directors'  meeting,  ii,  410;  gives 
Anker  letter,  ii,  412;  wires  Dal- 
burg  to  assist  the  Russian  experts, 
ii,  414;  takes  Hoel  to  Spitsbergen 
(September,  1915),  ii,  415;  in 
Kristiania,  ii,  416 ;  exasperating  in- 
terviews, ii,  417;  criticizes  official 
translations,  ii,  418;  returns  to 
Boston,  ii,  419;  accepts  position  in 
Peru,  ii,  419 
Turret  Bell,  the,  bought,  ii,  116;  size 
of,  ii,  117;  clamshells  of,  ii,  126; 
on  freight  service  (1912),  ii,  158; 
story  of,  ii,  172 ;  seized  by  Quebec 


bailiffs,  ii,  174;  mishandled,  ii, 
174  (see  the  Kwasind) 

Tusendfkner,  house  on,  ii,  53  (see 
Thousand  Islands) 

Tusk  Bay,  16 

Twain,  Mark,  ii,  390 

Tyne,  the  River,  ii,  370 ;  the  Kwasind 
in,  ii,  371,  345,  384 

T^m0  (Thumb  Island),  ii,  231 

T^nsberg,  ship-repairing  at,  260; 
Viking  ship  at,  261 ;  age  of,  261 ; 
Captain  Naess  at,  265;  the  Mun- 
roe at,  277,  ii,  349;  Mr.  Longyear 
infuses  energy  at,  278;  loss  of 
anchor  at,  282;  the  Munroe  at, 
283 ;  Dahl  from,  362 

Ulf  Jarl,  ii,  374 

Umba,  the  Kwasind  goes  to,  ii,  344 

"Uncle  Pilot"  (Naess's  Uncle)  skins 
walrus,  297;  shoots  at  whale,  299; 
Troms^  boots  of,  302 

Unicom  Bay,  63 

United  States,  attitude  of,  ii,  279; 
and  of,  ii,  284  (see  State  Depart- 
ment, IVashington) 

Upsala,  Geological  Institute  of,  101; 
University  of,  ii,  170 

Vads^,  Harbor  of,  213;  Nyborg  in 
Province  of,  216 

Van  Campen,  Samuel  Richard,  am- 
bition of,  126 

Vandalism,  ii,  193;  at  English  mine, 
ii,  217,  218 

Vandilboe,  Lieutenant,  438 

Van  Keulen,  Gerard,  makes  a  map, 
57 

Van  Mijen  Bay,  glaciers  in,  5 

Van  Muyen  (Van  Muyden)  Willem, 
names  Behouden-Havn  (Safe 
Harbor),  324 

Vanniman,  Mr.,  at  Danes  Island,  327 

Van  Wyck,  drawing  by,  58 

Varangerf  jord,  iron  deposits  at,  196 ; 
divisions  of,  206;  Anker's  prop- 
erty on,  400;  ii,  211;  people  of,  ii, 
327;  iron  property,  ii,  387 

Vard^,  fish  market  at,  208 ;  rumor  of 
Russian  fleet,  emanating  from, 
251,  ii,  341 ;  ii,  374 

Vatnfjord,  lumber  at,  ii,  135 

Vega  Expedition,  97 
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Veimarn,  P.  P.  von,  ii,  333 
Veritas  (Insurance)  inspection,  283; 

captious  demands  of,  ii,  16;  action 

of,  ii,  129,  ii,  346 
Verne,  Jules,  ii,  92 
Versailles,    Conference    of,    awards 

Spitsbergen  to  Norway,  433 
Vesteraalen     Steamship     Company, 

builds  Tourist  Hotel,  155,  ii,  100 
Vesteraalske  Company,  232;  officers 

violate  agreement,   ii,   157 
Vest  fjord  (West  Fjord),  scenery  of, 

289;  calmness  of,  ii,  231 
Veto,  right  of,  ii,  305 
Victoria,  the,  coal  for  the,  366;  har- 
bors trespassers,  ii,  229 
Viking  ship,  found  at  Tfinsbtrg,  261 ; 

Mr.  Longyear's  description  of,  343 
Viking,  English  party  on  the,  ii,  78 
Vilgertharson,  Ravn  Floke,  9 
Virginia,  West,  corporations  in,  241 
"Virgin  Mary's  Needle,"  403 
Virgo  Bay  (Houcker  Bay),  130,  141, 

142 
Virgo,  the,  3 

Vogelhoek  (Vogel  Hook),  18,  63 
Vogelsang,  146,  150 
Vogt,  Professor,  report  of,  198 
Voigt,  F.  W.  (geologist),  arrives  at 

Longyear    City,    ii,    227;    praises 

mine,   ii,   228;   option   on    Anker 

claim,  ii,  233;  interview  with  Mr. 

Longyear,  ii,  401 
Volcanoes,  discovered  by  Holtedahl, 

64;    on    Amsterdam    Island,    65; 

165 
Vollrath,  Claptain,  39 
Vor  Frue  (Our  Lady),  Cliurch  of, 

ii,  92 
Voss,  ii,  74 

Wages,  396,  ii,  84,  105,  140,  156,  208, 

289 
Wagner  overture,  in  the  Arctic,  ii, 

210 
Walden    Island,    Wellman   wrecked 

on,  129 
Walkiva,   the,   in   Troms^   Harbor, 

339 
Walrus,  former  abundance  of,  20; 

extinction  of,  118,  170;  killed  by 

Captain  Naess,  297,  416,  ii,  251 


Walrus  hunters,  cross  Main  Island, 
172 

Walrus  Haven  (on  Bear  Island), 
Lemer  at,  ii,  392 

Walther,  Ernst,  arrives  at  Longyear 
City,  228;  report  on,  ii,  233 

Washington,  appeal  to  {re  Munroe, 
1912),  ii,  131;  State  Department 
at,  ii,  166;  changes,  ii,  276;  advice 
of,  ii,  283,  284  (see  N.  Wilson, 
Lodge,  Root,  Lansing) 

Water-supply  at  Longyear  City,  ii, 
150,  160,  243,  296,  347 

Weather  observations,  147,  154;  in 
Trondhjem  (1907),  273;  conditkms 
(1910),  ii,  31,  32  {see  Tempera- 
ture, Ice  Conditions) 

Weathering,  of  Advent  Bay  coal, 
254 

Wegener,  Georg,  estimate  of  whal- 
ing profits,  41 

Weighing  machine  installed,  ii,  136, 
ii,  140 

Wellman,  Walter,  'Herald"  expedi- 
tion of,  127 ;  cited,  128 ;  libelled  by 
the  press,  128;  wrecked,  129,  130; 
sledge-journey,  132,  133;  names 
imaginary  islands  for  friends,  134 ; 
plans  a  dirigible  balloon,  135,  136 ; 
on  Danes  Island,  137;  refuses  to 
meet  Dr.  Cook,  139;  deserted  camp 
described  by  German  visitors,  139 
et  seq. ;  hires  the  Fridtjof,  242 ;  de- 
parture of,  288;  Mr.  Longyear's 
visit  to,  336 ;  gives  dinner,  331 ;  out- 
fit, 354;  Bj0rvig  at  camp  of,  411; 
wireless  concession  to,  ii,  55 

Westinghouse  generators,  ii,  31 

Westman,  C.  G.,  ii,  261 

Weston,  E.  V.,  asks  English  pro- 
tection, 249 

Westphalia,  Schroder-Stranz  estate 
in,  ii,  198 

West  Virginia,  corporations  in,  ii, 
359 

Wex,  (jerman  mining  expert,  ii, 
106 

Weypricht  and  Von  Payer,  expedi- 
tion of,  127 

Whales  Bay,  63 

Whalebone,  value  of,  21 ;  compressed, 
40 

Whale  hunt  in  fog,  317 
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Whale  fishing,  11,  19,  29;  profits  of, 
40;  forbidden  on  Norway  coast, 
234 

Whale  meat  for  cows,  394 

Whale  oil,  use  of,  22 

Whales,  19,  23,  40;  "Feast  of  Lucul- 
lus,"  41;  staves  in  boat,  44,  325, 
192,  326;  at  Green  Harbor,  331, 
405;  embryonic,  ii,  121,  ii,  251 

Whale  steak  333 

Whale's  Point,  414 

Whaling  Company,  ships  of  the,  ii, 
22;  contracts  for  coal,  ii,  109,  ii, 
256;  claims  of,  ii,  269 

Whaling  station  (Green  Harbor), 
255,  262,  356,  357,  362 ;  bought  by 
Nielsen  &  Company,  392;  descrip- 
tion of,  ii,  33 ;  equipment  at,  wire- 
less, ii,  61;  fishermen  from,  ii,  87, 
ii,  82,  121;  claimed  by  Hjorth,  ii, 
163 ;  wreck  of,  ii,  224,  ii,  310 

White  Sea,  47,  223  (mined),  ii,  372 

White  Sea  Company,  Russian,  on 
Spitsbergen,  48 

Whitson,  Thomas  B.,  communica- 
tion from,  ii,  388 

Wiche  Sound,  39,  63 

Wijde  Bay  (Sir  Thomas  Smith  In- 
let), 39;  Polygon  formations  at, 
98,  100,  101 

Wilander,  Hj.,  investigations  of,  72 

Yacht-party  at  Kristiania,  ii,  321 
Yarmouth  Roads,  the  Kwasind  in, 

ii,  370 
Yarrell,   William,   cited    (on   fish), 

120 
Ytteborg,  Edmund,  370,  378;  stake 

of,  397;  transfers  his  claim,  399; 

takes  up  coal  land,  ii,  23;  boast- 
fulness  of,  ii,  52;  sues  J.  Anker, 

ii,  407 
York  Minster,  403 
Yorkshire,  miner  from,  309 
Wilhelm,  Kaiser,  detained  at  Bergen, 

205;  at  Troms0,  339 
Willoughby,  Sir  Hugh,  13,  ii,  276 
Willow,  dwarf,  95 
Wilson,  Charles  S.    (Charge  d*Af- 

faires  at  Petrograd),  letter  from, 

ii,  224 
Wilson,    Huntington,    letter     from 

(1909),  ii,  259 


Wilson,  Nathaniel,  advocates  United 
States  protection  of  American  in- 
terests in  Spitsbergen,  435;  op- 
poses concessions  to  Hjorth,  ii,  58 ; 
sees  Secretary  of  State,  ii,  63 ;  and 
neutrality,  ii,  120;  appeals  to  State 
Department,  ii,  131,  132;  re 
Schroder-Stranz  controversy,  ii, 
198;  in  touch  with  State  Depart- 
ment, ii,  253;  letter  to  Bentinck- 
Smith,  ii,  254 ;  signs  letter  to  Elihu 
Root,  ii,  256;  collaborates  on 
counter-protocol  (1910),  ii,  262; 
advises  Mr.  Longyear,  ii,  266; 
shows  Longyear  plan  to  State  De- 
partment, ii,  267;  announcement, 
ii,  268 ;  letter  to  Arctic  Coal  Com- 
pany, ii,  270;  advocates  simple 
plan,  ii,  271;  confers  with  Ben- 
tinck-Smith,  ii,  273;  interested  in 
academic  questions,  ii,  274;  inter- 
view with  Lansing,  ii,  278 ;  opinion 
of  W.  M.  Collier,  ii,  278;  letter 
from,  ii,  283;  letter  to  Bentinck- 
Smith,  ii,  359;  letter  to  W.  J. 
Bryan  (re  the  Munroe),  ii,  361 
Wilson  Line,  ships  of  the,  ii,  16 
Wiltschek  (Wiltczek)  Count,  sur- 
veys Horn  Sound,  69 
Wine  drinking  in  Norway,  271,  274, 

284 
Wines,  271,  272,  273,  274 
Winter-Hjelm  Claus,  refutes  Hjorth 

claim,  370 
Wireless  station,  negotiations  for,  ii, 
53,  68;  at  Longyear  City,  ii,  136; 
accident  cleverly  remedied,  ii,  137, 
138;  at  Cross  Bay,  ii,  170;  coal 
sold  to  Green  Harbor,  ii,  196,  248, 
ii,  196,  252;  messages  sent  from, 
ii,  330;  at  Punta  Delgada,  ii,  338; 
money  paid  to  Norwegian,  ii,  355 
With    {see    the    "Richard    With") 
Wollcbaek  (back),  J.  H.,  ii,  261 
Wolves  on  Bj0rne  Vand,  211 
Wrangell  (Vrangel),  Baron,  imagin- 
ary ocean  seen  by,  126 
Wulff,     Thorild,     on     Spitsbergen 

flowers,  94;  on  Polygon  forma- 
tions, 97  et  seq, 

Wybe   Jansz   Water,    5,   63;    Stor 
Fjord,  ii,  312 
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Zaandatn  (Zaardam),  22,  27;  mu- 
seum at,  118 

Zakariassen,  Captain  Soren,  brings 
load  of  coal  to  Norway,  186 ;  cited, 
187;  takes  second  party  to  Spits- 
bergen, 189;  stakes,  wires  and 
signs  of,  ii,  163 

Zedlitz  und  Trutzschler,  Count  Otto 
von,  birds  at  Advent  Bay  cited, 
106  et  seq.;  hunting  expedition  of, 
155 


Zeppelin,     Graf     Ferdinand,     visits 

Spitsbergen  on  the  Mains,  ii,  52 
Zeppelin  expedition,  account  of,  70 

(1910),  ii,  32  et  seq„  ii,  170,  106, 

133,  139 
Zeppelin  dirigble,  drops  bomb  near 

the  Ktuasind  ii,  371 
Zeppelinhaven    (in  Red  Bay),   145, 

146 
Ziglerus,  Jacobus,  10 
Zordrager,  Captain,  cited,  47,  117 
Zuyder  Zee,  drainage  of  the,  126 
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